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Gbe flew jEvaiiflCltsm. 


In speaking of tlie present evangelistic 
movement as “new” we do not of 


course mean that it has a new message or a new driving force. 
What we mean is that men are being set apart to do a type of 
evangelistic work which has not been prominent before, namely, 
that of evangelistic secretary, to clear the ground for evangel¬ 
istic meetings, as was done by the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in Houau and in connection with the permanent Union 
Evangelistic Committee in Foochow ; and that of the “Inter- 
Church Secretary” in Shanghai, appointed by the Y.M.C.A* 
In addition, the China Sunday School Union is developing the 
Adult Bible Study Class with a view to preparing leaders to 
assist in these great evangelistic movements. There is a grow¬ 
ing need for men, both Chinese and Western, to undertake this 
special type of evangelistic work. Where such a call comes to 
a man it will pay the Mission or Church concerned to set him 
apart without delay, even though some local work may have to 
make a temporary sacrifice. Indeed, we feel that when the call 
comes, clear and distinct, to any Chinese or foreign Christian 
worker to take up a wider work than that in which he tnay 
be at present engaged—such a call should receive the most 
serious consideration. We rejoice to note the increasing number 
of Chinese evangelists. The new movement is decidedly not 
a Western one. The whole situation at present obtaining in 
China is proof that the emphasis of mission work has already 
swung back to the evangelistic note. The plans at present 
being worked out are nation-wide and comprehend the needs of 
all classes. This, coupled with a growing spirit of inquiry in 
China, which is so different from the more or less Idle spirit of 
curiosity which was expected a decade or two ago, is proof that 
evangelistic work has indeed entered upon a new era. Certainly 
the outlook was never more encouraging than it is at present. 


Reports have come to hand of an evangel¬ 
istic awakening in South India which will 
serve to indicate that the movement in 


Gbe Bwaftentng (n 
Soutb llnbia. 


China is only part of a world-wide awakening that, we are sure, 
is getting ready to offset the evil effects of this disastrous war, 
which, even now, as Mr. Hoste has pointed out, have not 
been felt in China as was anticipated ; and apparently the same 
thing is true of India. The South India awakening grew out 
of a movement of prayer for the China campaign. This 
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resulted in the Executive Committee of the South India united 
Church—which has a Christian community of 165,000 (nearly 
twice the entire Protestant community of Japan)—proposing an 
evangelistic campaign patterned after that in China. First 
there was united prayer and preparation, and then a special 
work of simultaneous evangelism. The result was that a force 
of 8,288 Christian workers preached in 3,814 towns and 
villages of the Tamil country, to audiences of over 300,000 
people, resulting in the deciding of 6,422 men and women to 
follow Christ and the winning of 8,503 to desire to study 
His life and teachings. These are the known results. The 
Christian laity have been awakened to a sense of their re¬ 
sponsibility as never before. Later it was decided to conduct 
training conferences for Christian workers. As a result, in 
Madras, the Telugu field, Erode, in the Tamil district, Jaffna 
in North Ceylon, Trevaucore—the southern-most point in 
India, and Trivandrum,—in each of these places Christian 
workers were trained, aud in addition, many Christians as¬ 
sembled to face their own personal responsibility. Later ; 
large meetings for Hindus were begun, Mr. Eddy (from whose 
letter we get the above information) says: “Although we 
have not yet succeeded in shaking the large cities or breaking 
the ranks of the Brahmins iu large numbers, the campaign in 
India bids fair to surpass that iu China in its work in the villages, 
among the masses and among the lower classes. It has already 
enlisted a larger number of Christian workers than in China, 
and is more widely affecting the Christian Church. Iu its work 
among women also it will probably surpass the China campaign. 
It is planned to launch a three-years’ evangelistic campaign 
iu South India. An attempt is also to be made “to kindle the 
fire of evangelism among the churches iu North India as well.” 
* * * 

. One of the most encouraging features 

(Browtb of Chinese f . , . . , . , t 

_, of present-day mission work is the 

Christian Consciousness. L . , . / , 

way in which the Chinese Christian 

Church is coming to realize its responsiblities and its oppor¬ 
tunities. This appearance of a Chinese Christian conscious¬ 
ness is illustrated in three articles, one of which sets forth the 
“Missionary Work of the Chung HuaSheng Kung Hui,” and 
two of which deal with “City Evangelism.” With these 
advanced steps (other instances of like nature might be 
secured), there is also a growing freedom on the part of the 
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Chinese Christians in giving voice to their convictions as to 
how Christian work should be done. The experience of the 
Chinese Christian Church is now extensive enough for some 
convictions to have crystallized and the time is upon us when 
they should be fully expressed and should be felt in the future 
planning of Christian work. The Chinese Church is entering 
upon its own. These three articles indicate the way to appeal 
to Chinese leadership. A hint of future developments in the 
relation of missionaries to the Chinese Church is given in the 
statement of the Board of Missions that it would welcome 
foreign missionaries as workers provided such missionaries be 
under the authority of this particular missionary diocese. 

And this suggests another fact which is apparent in the 
other two short articles, namely, that with this steady growth 
of Chinese Christian consciousness there is evident a growing 
spirit of co-operation between non-Chinese and Chinese. The 
City Evangelistic scheme is under Chinese leadership but 
financed in part by foreign funds. This suggests that over all 
these developments, there is apparent a growing sense of 
Christian unity, and of world-wide Christian consciousness 
which in time is bound to do away with many of the differing 
interpretations of the same facts or sources of information which 
have been a hindrance to full progress in the past. 

* * * 

WE have already said that the entry of the 
f*evv ®^cational R oc k e f e n er Foundation into medical work 

in China will have an effect upon our entire 
missionary work. This statement we desire to repeat, as the 
more we know of this new movement the more we are con¬ 
vinced that mission work, and especially all educational work, 
when it once feels the effect of the work of this Board, cannot 
go on as it has done before. What will be the main effect ? 
The mere fact that the China Medical Board may require the 
assistance of the scientific departments of certain mission 
schools will per se, when that department is improved by the 
aid of the Board, affect the entire work of the institution. The 
net result of this new element will be the introduction of new 
educational ideals. The fact that this Board, which from the 
ordinary missionary view-point is so well backed financially, 
aims to start apparently only one or two first-class medical 
schools, is a point that must not be overlooked by those whose 
educational work has been and will continue to be crippled 
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by lack of funds. The establishment of one or two of the 
most efficient medical schools in order to give the Chinese 
people a model of how this type of work should be done, will 
raise a question of what policy must dominate all our edu¬ 
cational work. Medical education and geueral education are so 
closely linked that the one cannot take such a far-reaching step 
as this without forcing the other to readjust itself to a certain 
extent at least. We think, too, that the need of concentra¬ 
tion on a more limited amount of work (which we have heard 
discussed as a necessity in order to do the best educational 
work) will be forced to the front by one other fact, which is, 
that the younger Chinese leaders are already setting the pace 
in educational work in some places. This is especially true of 
normal training. It will rapidly become true of other phases 
of educational work, and the mere size, either of a system 
of schools or of one individual school is a factor that we can 
afford to lay less emphasis on, certainly at present. The need 
for improving the grade of work done in mission educational 
schools is apparent when we keep in mind that whatever the 
Chinese are doing is on the secular side only, and for mission 
schools to maintain their moral position and influence means 
that they must be equal to, if not a little better than, the schools 
the Chinese can provide. 

With regard to medical education, we are not so sure that 
development in the production of medical workers can be 
allowed to proceed as slowly as would be the case if the ideas 
of the China Medical Board held the field altogether. There 
is an immediate, pressing need for medical work, which is 
well indicated in Miss Clark’s article, that we cannot afford to 
shelve. We are glad, however, that the incoming of this uew 
element will apparently force a reconstruction of our education¬ 
al work, for therefrom nothing but ultimate good can result. 

* * * 

The article by Mr. Mabee, on “Conserving the 
lIcTuttg 19 Results of Missionary Educational Work,” is 
timely and suggestive. Two principles have got 
to be observed; one, that our educational work shall definitely 
hereafter relate itself to the general life and environment in 
which the student is ultimately to do his work ; and second, 
that the Christian ideals and methods noted and followed to a 
certain extent in the school must be of that nature that will 
link them up to the needs the student will meet as soon as he 
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or she leaves the school. Mr. Mabee has emphasized both the 
need for a measure of vocational training, to live up to the first 
principle, and the necessity for constructive planning to con¬ 
serve the results of our Christian work, in order to meet the 
demands of the second principle. It is again evident from a 
study of this article that the mere reproduction of Western 
education, Western athletics, or Western forms of Christian 
work, does not in itself solve the problem. We are glad to 
know that the Y.M.C.A. is giving careful attention to the 
kind of games that are best suited for Chinese boys. We are 
glad that the China Sunday School Union is moving in a 
direction of producing Sunday School literature for China and 
Chinese needs. We canuot afford to do a lot of excellent work 
in our educational institutions only to have it dissipated or 
lost after the student leaves school. The ideas outlined by 
Mr. Mabee appear to us sane throughout. We feel that at least 
the need of linking up the Christian work in the school with 
the needs of church work is imperative. Furthermore, we 
have a growing feeling that a regular model Sunday School 
should form part of the definite exercises of every missionary 
educational institution, as the work and methods learned in 
such a model school will be of practical utility almost any¬ 
where the student may go, even if there is no church work 
already organized. It is all right to “cast our bread upou the 
waters” if that is the best we can do, but it is much better to 
sow seed in such a definite way that it will not simply provide 
a meal for one individual but will be the nucleus of ever¬ 
growing and expanding Christian activity. 

* * * 

Much thought and time are now being given 

* to increasing the efficiency of the missiou- 

arg preparation. f ° T . . . 

ary force. New missionaries are no longer 

allowed to fall on the mission field and left to pick themselves 
up the best way they can. We are growing wiser and learning 
to put first things first, and, as is evidenced in the article on 
“Progress in the Training of Missionaries,” are determined 
at least to give to new missionaries a good start in the vernac¬ 
ular, whether they all succeed in becoming sinologues or not. 
A missionary who can read and write Chinese will perforce do 
more than one who can only speak it. But the fact still 
remains that nobody can do much under present missionary 
conditions who does not speak the language efficiently. 
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In places where a language school is not available for new 
missionaries, we recommend that an informal conference of the 
new missionaries be held, in order to get them started right. 
There is no longer need for a great many mistakes to be made. 
Such a conference was held this fall is Shanghai and was 
deemed so successful that it may be repeated, as long as no 
language school is established. 

The better equipment, too, of more advanced missionaries 
is not being overlooked. Both in Great Britain and the 
United States plans are developing to give in many centres, to 
missionaries on furlough, opportunities for study along some 
line which will be helpful to their future work ; and it would 
seem to us that in the future no missionary in normal health 
should spend the first and second furloughs without doing 
something to put themselves en rappoi't with modern develop¬ 
ments in thought and method. Special forms of work are on 
the increase, and those who missed the adequate special train¬ 
ing when they first came to the mission field can now make up 
such lack. All missionaries who love their work will welcome 
these opportunities for increasing their efficiency. 

* * * 

There are signs of a certain amount of rest- 
iftlsafon lessness, in some Missions at least, with regard 
©cflan(3atton. t0 t k e p ro bi em 0 f Mission administration. To 
meet modern conditions these two features of Mission policy 
should be kept in the forefront: (i) There should be a definite 
policy, understood and approved by the Mission, which while 
adjustable in detail, yet aims at a definite goal. There is too 
much Mission work that is run on the “opportunist” basis; 
that is, a lot of constantly changing attempts are made to meet 
emergencies, many of which fail, and the result of which is no 
regular, steady progress. Mission work should be conducted 
on a well-organized campaign plan. (2) There should be a 
consecutiveness about the executive side of the Mission which 
will enable it to hold and to carry out the policy decided upon. 
There is no lack of good policy—the difficulty is in the lack 
of definite plans for carrying it out. A lot of time is wasted 
in discussing points already settled. Then, too, there is often 
such a rapid, constant change of officials that no one is able to 
keep track of policies already adopted. The result is that 
each fresh group raises the old questions anew. Here is where 
a little “spiritual science” in the way of definite records would 
be of help. Definiteness of policy and consecutiveness in the 
executive function in the Mission would tend to correct many 
of the weaknesses which now to exist. 
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Gbe promotion of 3ntetcesston. 

Ruth Paxson. 


“ The situation now is absolutely unique in the history of the Christian 
religion, unique in opportunity, unique in danger, unique in responsibility, 
unique in duty. The Church is confronting a rapidly climaxing world-crisis ; 
stupendous changes are constituting the greatest single opportunity which has 
ever confronted the Christian religion; and it is an opportunity that will not 
linger.” 

Dr. John R. Mott. 


Therefore, “ the Church needs a hundred times more prayer.” 

God is once more calling loudly His people to a revival of faith in the 
divine efficacy of prayer.” 

Will you and I respond to His call in this New Year? That we may know 
what such a response will involve may we let the Holy Spirit reveal to us the 
condition of our prayer life in the year just closed and empower us to deter¬ 
mine what it shall be in the New Year just openiug. 


Has my prayer life been powerless because of some besetting sin ? 

Has my prayer life been hindered by haste, irregularity, lack of 
definiteness, lack of system, insufficient preparation, unbe¬ 
lief, lack of communion with God through study of His 
Word? 

Has my prayer life been fruitless? Have I really had such 
power with God that I have had power with people ? Have 
I had definite answers to prayer week by week ? 

Has my prayer life been restricted to certain stated seasons each 
day or have I come to know from experience what it is to 
pray “ without ceasing ” ? 

Has my prayer life been limited to my own life? to my own 
station? to my own particular kind of work? to my own 
Mission ? Am I truly an intercessor after God’s own heart ? 

Has my prayer life been starved , or have I devoted even one 
month of my daily Bible study to letting the Lord teach me 
to pray from His own example, His prayers, His precepts, 
commands, and promises about prayer ? 

Has my prayer life been joyless ? Has prayer been more a duty 
than a privilege ? Do I love to pray ? 

Has my prayer life been growing ? Do I daily know more of 
the meaning, efficacy, and power of prayer ? 

Has my prayer life been sacrificial? Has it cost me anything 
in time, strength, vitality, love? 
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“Deeper than tbe need for men ; deeper, far, than the need for money; 
deeper down at the bottom of our spiritless life is tbe need for the forgotten 
secret of prevailing, world-prayer. Considering tbe fearful consequences of 
it all, something like criminal negligence has marked for years the attitude 
of tbe Church toward the matchless power of prayer for the world. But if 
fijty men of our generation will enter the holy place of prayer and become, 
henceforth, men ivhose hearts God has touched with the prayer passion , the 
history of the Church will be changed .” Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

Will you be one of tbe fifty ? God calls for volunteers. 

Will those who respond to the call 

1— Prepare, themselves for service through devoting their daily Bible study 
for one month or longer to the study of prayer. 

2— Practice immediately and constantly whatever lessons the Lord teaches 
them on prayer. 

3— Promote intercession in every way they possibly can, in their family, 
neighborhood, Mission station, and church. 

* * 

* Will any who care to record their response to this call please send their 
name to Miss Ruth Paxson, Chairman of the Committee on tbe Promotion of 
Intercession, Office of China Continuation Committee, No. 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai, 
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Union Evangelistic Work in China in 191J 

W. E. TAYLOR 

1. The year 1915 has been devoted mainly to intensive 
activities in the preparation of the churches and the training 
of Christian workers. The large meetings held throughout 
China in 1914 revealed in almost every city the great and 
indispensable need of such preparation before undertaking new 
phases of evangelistic effort. There were doubtless mistakes 
both in the organization and in the conduct of the meetings 
held in 1914. The general judgement, however, based on the 
careful study of the whole movement, remains that some of the 
chief causes of failure to secure the largest and most lasting 
results lay within the Church itself. These causes which were 
the most apparent were first, the slowness of the churches to 
rise to meet their unequalled opportunity to evangelise hitherto 
unreached classes ; second, the inability or failure of the local 
authorities and missionary societies to make adequate provision 
for the oversight of the new and important work, which 
oversight experience has shown is absolutely indispensable to 
thorough, sustained and fruitful work ; and thirdly, the serious 
shortage of experienced Christian workers, especially Bible 
teachers, to instruct the new enquirers. 

2. A very careful study of the union evangelistic meetings 
of 1914—their conduct, methods, and results has been conducted 
throughout the year by the Forward Evangelistic Movement 
Committee of the China Continuation Committee, and by other 
persons responsible for their organization. There has been a 
sincere desire to arrive at a true estimate of the usefulness and 
value of such meetings. Frank criticism has been welcomed, 
especially where this was constructive and suggestive. Follow¬ 
ing are some of the outstanding lessons learned through this 
study of the most recent experiences in union evangelistic 
effort: 

(a) That meetings should not be undertaken without 
adequate supervision. Provision for this should be made by 
specific agreement with the Missions or Boards, so as to release 
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the appointee from his former duties in order that he might 
devote all his time and energies to this new work ; 

(£) That more care and conservatism be used in limiting 
the number of those who signed cards at the meetings as 
enquirers, as desirous to investigate Christianity. Cards should 
probably not be signed during the main meetings. It is 
probably better to ask the serious minded to remain for an 
after-meeting. This gives an opportunity for others to with¬ 
draw without embarrassment. This method is suggested in 
order to eliminate the less serious minded, and also has the 
advantage of limiting the number of enquirers, a procedure 
made necessary on account of the fewness of Christian workers 
and Bible teachers; 

(c) That the time has come in China when the first 
approach to non-Christian audiences and especially the educated 
classes, may be shifted from the general and national appeal to 
a presentation of the individual and personal moral and reli¬ 
gious problem ; 

( d) That the distinction should be kept clearly in mind of 
the unusual character of the evangelistic meetings which have 
been held through China within recent years. These have 
been planned with a view to securing points of contact with 
new and hitherto practically unreached classes, such as govern¬ 
ment students, officials, and gentry. These meetings have 
required an adaptation of the ordinary evangelistic methods. 
They have shown that the churches need to adjust themselves 
immediately and with the courage of conviction to meet the 
new opportunity and to go into the new fields to reap. At the 
same time this recognition of the unusual character of special 
phases of evangelism for new classes should remind the churches 
of their unchanging obligation to evangelise those with whom 
they are already in contact. 

3. It is encouraging to be able to report that the experience 
gained and lessons learned have already borne fruit. The 
action of the Presbytery of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
in Honan is significant and hopeful. In the spring of 1915 the 
Presbytery decided to hold an evangelistic campaign six months 
later in order to reach special classes in the three cities of Kai- 
feng, Weihwei, and Changteh. In order to make their plans 
effective the Presbytery assigned two workers—one Chinese 
and one foreigner—for one year to prepare for and follow up 
the meetings. Such action was probably no easier for this 
Mission than for any other in China, involving as it did the 
sacrifice of taking away the leading Chinese professor from 
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their theological seminary. Probably all mission work in 
China is so limited in respect to workers that such sacrifices 
are inevitable. The results in Honan will doubtless justify 
the faith and vision of this Mission in their willingness to pay 
the cost of effective oversight. 

Another result has been shown in new measures taken this 
year for the preparation of Christian workers and training of 
Bible leaders. On the advice of the new union committee on 
Bible study appointed by the China Continuation Committee 
the Sunday School Union has undertaken during the year a 
series of Bible Teacher Training Conferences, with the object 
of securing more competent teachers for adult Bible classes, 
and especially for the enquirers from evangelistic meetings. 
The first of these training conferences was conducted during 
July at Kuling where fifty delegates were drawn from nine 
provinces. The second was held during October in Moukden 
for the provinces of Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi, and Shantung. 
A third is planned to be conducted early in 1916 for South 
China. Where possible delegates to these conferences are 
assigned by their churches or Missions to the specific work 
of training Bible class teachers in their localities on their 
return. 

Individual cities have taken action which marks a new 
step forward in united evangelism. Peking has recently invited 
a well-known writer and religious student from America to 
come to Peking for a year to make a careful study and survey of 
the religious need and opportunities of that city, in order that 
it may adapt its message to the new classes now within its 
reach. In Shanghai, upon the request of the Chinese pastors 
and missionaries, the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
appointed an inter-church secretary who shall devote a large 
part of his time to the work of the churches in relation to 
evangelism. In several churches in Shanghai a serious attempt 
is being made to give more direct and personal supervision to 
the new phases of evangelistic work. Foochow, which has led 
in the attempt to organize a province-wide movement, has 
within the last year taken another step in the appointment of 
a permanent Union Evangelistic Committee for the city of 
Foochow. The three missions have each set aside a Chinese 
representative, and these with a foreign secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association form an executive committee, 
whose duties are to carry out the programme adopted by the 
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Foochow evangelistic committee. This committee is organized 
solely for the purpose of assisting wherever possible the local 
churches of all denominations in Foochow along evangelistic 
lines. They have undertaken three main lines of activity, 
namely Bible Study, Social Work, and Community Service, 
each to be an evangelising agency. The social activities are 
to stimulate interest and maintain attendance in Bible classes. 
The Community Service work is intended to give members of 
Bible classes opportunity for expression of Christian teaching 
in service. 

4. During 1915 a great deal of good work has been done 
in those cities where union evangelistic meetings had been held 
during the latter part of 1914, mainly for students, officials, and 
business men. It was to be expected that substantial results 
would be obtained in cities like Peking, Tientsin, Canton, and 
Foochow, where workers had gained experience in similar 
meetings held in previous years. It is particularly gratifying 
that in other cities as Amoy and Hangchow where such work 
is more recent very satisfactory results have been obtained. 
The following is taken from a report recently issued to the 
South Fukien Missionary Conference: “The results of the 
union meetings in Amoy have exceeded expectations. Not 
taking the numbers of those who signed cards as a basis for 
estimating the real results, it is still noteworthy that 737 
are enrolled in Bible classes. After six months, in spite of little 
oversight, the enrollment was still between 350 and 400. 
Special meetings have been held for enquirers in various 
centres with large regular attendance. The preparation for 
church membership classes have enrolled a considerable num¬ 
ber. More general results are evidenced by the fact that some 
business men have closed their shops on Sundays. Within the 
church membership the results are most encouraging. There 
has been frank recognition of weaknesses, mistakes and failures. 
There is evidently a greater willingness to work. The evan¬ 
gelistic objective is recognized more than formerly. There is 
a looking forward to a large reaping in the future. The plans 
are not limited to a series of meetings or to the immediate 
results. There is in Amoy the beginning of a movement that 
will be permanent and growing. The meetings have shown 
clearly the need of a permanent programme of aggressive 
evangelism.” The Amoy report raises the question whether 
regular evangelistic effort has weakened in recent years. 
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It quotes the sale of Amoy calendars,—25,000 in 1900, 18,000 
in 1912 and less than 10,000 in 1915. This is not due to a 
deterioration in the calendar. The sales of other evangelistic 
literature have similarly decreased. 

The report of Rev. T. Gaunt who was temporarily 
appointed by the C. M. S. to assist in the union meetings 
in Hangchow and in the follow-up work may be taken as a fair 
and unbiased account of the results of the union evangelistic 
effort in that city. The report says—“The missionaries and 
other Christian workers of the different churches and missions 
in Hangchow have long been preparing for this special effort 
to reach students and business men, under the auspices of the 
union committee. The number w'ho signed cards at the meet¬ 
ings, w r ell over 1,000, cannot exactly be considered a basis to 
go upon. Some cannot be found at the addresses given. This 
is especially the case of those students in schools who have 
since completed their term and have left the city. But when 
these are discounted the opportunity for Christian influence 
still remains truly great. About 700 have been enrolled in 
Bible classes. We are even being allowed to hold classes in 
some of the non-Christian government schools. We have got 
together a band of 49 Bible class leaders, all except two being 
Chinese. There are between 60 and 70 Bible classes, some 
leaders taking more than one. We feel the work (after six 
months) is only just beginning. Ultimate results will depend 
largely on how the following-up work is carried out. The 
class leaders need constant encouragement not to give up 
searching for aud trying to hold men that have been assigned 
to them. This is a union effort made by all the Protestant 
churches in Hangchow, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has proved itself to be a handmaid of all the 
churches.” 

A later Hangchow report, from another source says— 
“The real test of the union meetings has come out through 
the past three months. The Bible classes have been going on 
more or less faithfully for over six months when a decision 
meeting was held. This was to give an opportunity to 
members of Bible classes, practically all of whom were new 
enquirers, to express their desire and purpose to become Chris¬ 
tians. It resulted in the decision of 161 of these young men 
to apply for membership in the churches. They were divided 
as follows ; 123 students from seventeen schools, (13 of which 
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were government institutions); ten teachers from government 
schools ; six business men ; two officials ; and three unattached 
students. Aside from these results are others just as great or 
greater which cannot be recounted in figures. There has 
resulted a new favorable attitude toward Christianity through 
the whole city. The leaders among the Chinese say there 
never has been such an open attitude and friendly response to 
the gospel appeal. From the military governor, who says he 
wants his twin sons to become Christians, down to the student 
body there is an attitude of friendliness, almost of enquiry. 
The largest task of the local churches is the training of more 
leaders to meet the unusual opportunities which are confronting 
them. Plans are being developed for an intensive training of 
church members through group Bible study preparatory to a 
large city-wide campaign of personal evangelism, with the 
chief emphasis on winning non-Christian members of Christian 
families. A recent important feature of the union work in 
Hangchow during the latter part of the year has been the 
organization of a Christianity Discussion Club. The leadiug 
spirits are a prominent lawyer, and the Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs. Both have recently become Christians, 
and since the meetings have been unflagging in their zeal. 
The club was organized at their suggestion with a view 
to reaching officials and gentry. They meet, about 40 in 
number, twice a month for an hour of Bible study and 
discussion, under the leadership of Mr. Zia Huug-lai the 
well-known Christian writer and translator. The mem¬ 
bership embraces some of the leading scholars, teachers, 
officials and some business men. The local pastors are also 
included.” 

5. A considerable amount of new work has been under¬ 
taken during the past year. Only a part of this has been 
reported. The following are some of the outstanding eveuts. 
Women’s meetings were held in Kulangsu, near Amoy. The 
report says, “Stirred by the results of the recent union meetiugs 
for men, a committee for women was formed consisting of two 
foreigners and five or six Chinese. A Call to Prayer was 
distributed among all the Christian women on the island. The 
meetings were well attended, about 800 to 900 being present. 
The interest was well maintained throughout. The audiences 
consisted largely of women from the upper classes for whom 
the meetings were specially designed. Of those who sigued 
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cards a number have not yet summoned up courage to come to 
church, yet on the other hand a number who did not sign have 
begun to come frequently, and some are coming regularly to 
Sunday School. Some months later another series of meetings 
was held. One rich non-Chrisian family who had not dared to 
come out to the earlier meetings came in full force, 22 in all. 
The main benefit of the meetings seems to have been along two 
lines: for one thing, the Christian women have realized their 
responsibility in a way they did not before ; secondly, it has 
had a good effect in creating a very friendly spirit amongst the 
non-Christians, and there is now a very ready entrance into 
almost every home on the island.” 

During the year under review Pastor Ting Ei-mei has in 
the course of his travels in connection with the Student 
Volunteer Movement, conducted union evangelistic meetings 
in several cities, notably in Szechuan and Hunan. In Siangtan, 
Pastor Ting conducted evangelistic meetings at the united 
request of the four missions at work in that city. One of these 
missions is German, another English, but in this effort there 
was unity of heart and purpose. Extensive preparation was 
made for his coming. As no church was large enough a tent¬ 
like cover was erected over a large open court. By bringing 
benches from all the churches and chapels, and borrowing from 
Christian homes, seats were prepared for an audience of 2,000. 
Three services were held each day, in the morning for Chris¬ 
tians, and the afternoon and night for the general public. 
Admission was by ticket. Invariably the afternoon and night 
services exhausted the seating capacity. Ting Ei-mei was 
assisted by Nieli Ki-kuen, a young man of twenty-eight years 
of age, the son of a former governor and the grandson of Chung 
Kueh-fan one of the greatest statesmen China has produced. 
Mr. Nieh belongs to a wealthy family in Changsha and was 
converted several years ago. The relatives in Shanghai have 
also recently become Christians. The services of these two 
meu were most effective. One of the results of the meetings 
was the signature of over 1,000 cards indicating the desire to 
enter classes in order to study Christianity. Several hundred 
of these are enrolled and organized under the instruction of 
the missionaries and Christian teachers, Christianity has been 
brought before the city as never before. 

Rev. Dr. Robert E. Speer who has recently visited China 
conducted uniou evangelistic meetings in several cities, notably 
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in Canton, Peking, Tsinanfu, and Shanghai. The object of 
these meetings was mainly intensive, to deepen the spiritual 
life of the Christian workers, and to briug a message to those 
who were already enrolled as enquirers in Bible classes. 

The outstanding accomplishment in new union evangelistic 
work in 1915 has been in the province of Honan. Since the 
beginning of the year active preparations have been made for 
meetings which were held in October in the three leading cities 
of the province, namely Kaifeng, Weihwei and Changteb. 
Hater the meetings were extended to several secondary towns. 
Special workers were set aside to superintend the preparation 
and follow-up. A number of delegates were sent to the Bible 
Teachers’ Training Conference at Kuliug in July, with the 
understanding that these delegates should have special respon¬ 
sibility for evangelistic work and Bible teaching on their 
return. Mr. C. T. Wang who was to have conducted the 
evangelistic meetings was prevented by illness. The speaker 
was Rev. Dr. MacGillivray of Shanghai. Preparatory lectures 
on Health were given by Dr. W. W. Peter of the Lecture 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association. At 
the introductory lectures in Kaifeng ninety-five per cent of all 
officials were present, 450 merchants attended, and 1,600 
students crowded the building at which the Commissioner of 
Education presided. The meetings in all the cities were 
favorably reported in the local Chinese papers. Later, evan¬ 
gelistic meetings were conducted in Shinwu, Chiao Tsao, Hwai 
King, Tao Kou, Hwa Hsien, and Wu An. In all these places 
the officials and students attended. In Weihwei the original 
enrollment of enquirers was 99 with a first attendance of 69 
and an average on the next two Sundays of 70. Seventy-five 
per cent are students and teachers from government schools. 
Iu Hwai King there was an original enrollment of 22 and a 
first attendance of 40. 

6. A great deal of attention has been given during the 
year to a study of the problems and a supervision of the follow¬ 
up of the Province-wide Campaign which was begun in Fukien 
Province during the latter part of last year. An important and 
new feature in relation to the meetings held in the ten second¬ 
ary cities throughout the province was the use of Chinese 
Evangelists as speakers. A report issued by the Fukien com¬ 
mittee says—“Statistics do not adequately tell the story of 
the results of this movement. There has been a wonderful 
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stimulation of the evangelistic spirit of the churches. Many 
churches have become praying churches, because of the prob¬ 
lems encountered in connection with this work. Churches 
have been brought very forcibly to a realization of the unpre¬ 
paredness of their Christian forces to meet the great opportunity 
facing them to-day. The main emphasis in the following-up 
has been upon the Bible classes. In the early stages many 
weaknesses were revealed in the previous preparation of Bible 
class teachers. In one city where six Christians had been 
chosen to lead Bible classes, there were 400 enquirers. I11 
another city twelve Bible class leaders were available for 548 
enquirers. The experience of Foochow gained in previous 
years showed that many of these difficulties could be overcome 
by careful preparation. During 1913 only twenty per cent ot 
the enquirers in Foochow were enrolled in Bible classes ; this 
year sixty per cent are in classes. Amoy enrolled approxi¬ 
mately sixty per cent in Bible study. Hinghua, with but little 
foreign supervision also had about sixty per cent. Shaowu 
and Fuhning, both far interior cities had seventy-five and 
eighty per cent respectively. Reports show approximately 
fifty per cent of all enquirers throughout the province in Bible 
classes. I11 most centres it is still early to speak of results in 
men actually joining the churches. It is to be remembered 
that few of these men had previous contact with Christianity, 
and unhurried time is needed to give them the necessary 
preparation and instruction. It is noteworthy that in Foochow 
530 have expressed their decision to become Christians, and 
their willingness to attend the churches. These men are 
literally at the churches’ doors ; it remains to be seen whether 
they are ready to hold them in the churches. The follow-up 
work has included simple forms of social or community service, 
in which church members and enquirers united. Evening 
schools for the illiterate, teaching the six hundred character 
book, have been started in several centres. A Province-wide 
effort along the lines of health and sanitation has been carried 
out by the evangelistic committee in co-operation with the 
Medical Association. 

“The results of the Province-wide Evangelistic movement 
are not merely those which come with the acquisition of new 
enquirers. The reflex influence upon the church itself is not 
the least of the benefits of this united work. The church has 
been awakened to the present extraordinary opportunity for 
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evangelistic work among all classes. The church in every 
centre has been brought into closer touch by the meetings and 
after-work with men who are influential in their communities, 
many of whom before this time had little or no contact with 
Christianity. Outlying towns and villages which had no 
meetings were affected by the Movement. Tiugchow, the most 
distant prefectural town in the province, tells of two represent¬ 
atives who had attended the Amoy meetings, who returned to 
their native prefecture and within two months had changed the 
whole spirit of the Christian rvork. To reach this city it is 
necessary to travel eight days overland from Amoy. The 
Christians in this place are planning for extensive evangelistic 
work through their prefecture in 1916. Almost every pre¬ 
fectural city has become a centre from which the evangelistic 
spirit has spread to the most distant towns and villages of the 
province. The most lasting results are not to be measured by 
the large audiences, or the numbers who signed cards, but have 
been found to correspond with the condition of the spiritual 
life and preparation of the churches, the faithfulness, ability 
and uudiscouragable following-up, especially in visitation and 
carefully organized and supervised Bible study. With all due 
recognition of the value of organization and co-operation it is 
what the church is that will determine the lasting results of 
this and similar evangelistic movements. This does not mean 
that we should wait for the perfection of the church’s life, for 
such a united effort will be found to be one of the most 
effective means of strengthening and developing the spiritual 
life of the church.” 

7. The Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the China Continuation Committee has given its 
main attention during the year to (m) A study of the problems 
arising out of the evangelistic meetings of 1914, and ( b) an 
offer to assist, when invited to do so in the intensive prepara¬ 
tion of Christian workers, in order to make the churches ready 
to go forward in new aggressive evangelistic effort in the near 
future. The acting chairman has co-operated with the Sunday 
School Union in the conduct of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
Conferences. A revised Hand-book of Suggestions to Workers 
for use in union evangelistic meetings for special classes has 
been in course of preparation throughout the year and is now 
ready for publication. 
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The Effect of the War on Missions in China 

D. F,. HOSTF. 

1 r “ mm ' N the nature of the case, any discussion of this subject 
can hardly be other than superficial and imperfect. 
The attempt to estimate or analyse moral and mental 
effects of even ordinary events must largely be a matter 
of conjecture, and when the events are so abnormal and so 
vast, as in the present instance, such an attempt becomes even 
more fraught with difficulty. Moreover, it is still obviously 
premature either to sum up or forecast, in any conclusive 
manner, the results to Missionary work, of the present conflict. 
At the same time, it may be that a review of some facts, if 
conducted with due restraint and care, can be useful even now. 

The consideration of this topic may conveniently be 
divided under three main heads, namely :—The effects of the 
war on (i) the Missionary body ; (ii) the Christian Church in 
China ; (iii) the Chinese public at large. 

I. The Effects upon the Missionary Body. At the com¬ 
mencement of the war, a good deal of fear was expressed lest 
the finances of Missionary Societies should be seriously affected. 
It is satisfactory to know, after enquiry from about a dozen of 
the leading Missions in this country, that these prognostications 
have not, up till now, been at all widely fulfilled. It is im¬ 
possible, in the limits of this brief article, to give any details on 
this particular point, even if it were desirable to do so. It 
seems clear, however, that, speaking generally, the incomes of 
the various Missions have not been materially reduced ; though 
in most cases the supply of new workers has been diminished. 
Whilst it is true that, iu the case of three or four Missions, the 
supplies from the Home Base have been very seriously affected, 
the resulting need has, to a great extent, been providentially 
met by funds from other quarters. 

One of the most important questions suggested in connec¬ 
tion with this subject, is:—How far have the ties of Christian 
fellowship been affected between Missionaries belonging to the 
several belligereut Powers? There is cause for humble thank¬ 
fulness to God that the Missionary body have come through 
this test so well. It is correct to say that, as a whole, there 
has been a practical recognition of Christian brotherhood as 
something higher and stronger even than the ties of nationality. 
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At the commencement of the war the writer of this article 
received a letter from an influential fellow-worker, belonging 
to one of the European nations politically hostile to his own 
country, in which the following extract occurred :— 

“ We, who belong to the Ford, are and remain one in Him, 
still the same Spirit uniting us, the same work still demanding 
our united efforts, still the same sympathy between those who are 
connected in the same work, and our Kingdom is a heavenly one.” 

The writer is glad to add that the high Christian spirit of 
the above lines has, notwithstanding the stress and strain of 
events since they were written, been steadily maintained. 

That the war has occasioned no little modification and 
even upset of previous ideas concerning the place and influence 
of Christianity in modern Christendom, is true. For a time, 
at any rate, not a few thoughtful minds were hushed in sorrow¬ 
ful perplexity amounting almost to dismay, as the dread drama 
of hatred and slaughter developed. It is probable, however, 
that time is leading to a clearer perception and to a truer 
adjustment of ideas concerning the existing spiritual and 
moral forces in human society : and that this is likely to 
re-act beneficially on an important part of Christian propaganda 
in this country. The question forces itself upon us, where, if 
anywhere on earth, is a true corporate Christian society to be 
found? Has our view of the moral and religious condition of 
the Western nations been lacking in depth and penetration, 
with the result that we have given the sacred designation of 
“Christian” to communities not entitled to it? It is one 
thing thoughtfully to recognise that Christian ethics and 
Christian benevolence have had a powerful influence in the 
amelioration of conditions in the Western world. To speak, 
however, of that world as in an essential sense being Christian, 
is to allow a loose, superficial use of language to blind us to the 
under-lying realities. All students of Church history are 
acquainted with the process by which the Society, which origin¬ 
ally consisted of individuals gathered out from the “oi-kumene’’ 
gradually became co-terminous with that “ oi-kumene,” set¬ 
ting its seal upon the fallacy by christening the latter with the 
name “ecclesia.” An individual “repentance toward God 
and faith in our Ford Jesus Christ” evidenced by a chauged 
life, as the true basis of Church fellowship, was more and more 
ignored. The Millennium was to be introduced by the simple 
and delusive expedient of calling things by their wrong names. 
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In such a case, it was only a question of time and circumstance, 
before the hollow sham and pretence would be swept away and 
the underlying spiritual conditions, which, after all, are the 
deciding forces in human history, would reassert themselves in 
forms true to the facts. If the war teaches us afresh the cardinal 
distinction between the Church of God and the world, one im¬ 
portant benefit, at all events, will have resulted from it. In no 
other way can we Missionaries possibly give a satisfactory answer 
to those w'ho ask us, either in derision or genuine perplexity, 
how it is that “Christian” nations are destroying each other. 

The future security ot Christianity in China largely lies 
in a firm hold of the truth held in New Testament and prim¬ 
itive times, that the only Christian society upon earth is the 
Church of God ; a supernatural body composed of persons 
gathered out from the nations, in whom a new and Divine seed 
of life has been implanted by the Holy Spirit, through faith 
in Christ: a society whose aims and standards, the outcome 
and expression of its inward life, are different from and often 
opposed to the aims and standards of mankind at large. The 
Church, if true to her Lord and her divine vocation, becomes, 
in virtue of her spiritual and moral ascendency, an unique 
exponent of the Divine solicitude for the salvation of all, aud 
an unique instrument for the individual and social blessing of 
the human race. 

II. Effects of the War on the Christian Church in China. 
These naturally vary in nature aud extent in different parts of 
the country; hence it is not easy to speak in general terms about 
them. It is probable that the line of thought concerning the 
distinction between the Church and the world outlined above, 
has also been impressed with fresh emphasis on the minds of the 
Chinese leaders, and that they, too, realise more clearly that in 
this matter of Christian propaganda, as in most other things, 
the old adage “more haste worse speed” holds good. One 
effect deserving of notice here and of the careful attention of 
all interested in the spread of the Christian faith in this country, 
is the healthy development of self-help aud self-support on the 
part of the Chinese Christians, in districts where foreign funds 
have been either cut off or restricted on account of the war. 
This, to say the least, suggests the question whether our 
normal policy of large expenditure of foreign funds on buildings, 
salaries and so on, is, after all, the best aud soundest. It is 
not uncommon to hear complaints amongst missionaries as to 
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the lack of initiative and leadership amongst the Chinese 
believers. May not this, however, largely be due to the fact 
that we have weighted them down with an elaborate organisa¬ 
tion, built up, financed and managed by ourselves, that almost, 
if not quite, smothers the growth of healthy self-effort and self- 
government amongst the Churches ? People, as a rule, will 
grow along the lines laid down for them ; and experience has 
shewn that where Christians have from the beginning been left 
to support themselves and also to be largely responsible for 
carrying on their own services, they will, with a due measure 
of oversight and teaching, prove equal to the task. It is absurd 
to say that the Chinese as a people are lacking in capacity ; 
their whole history disproves it. Men learn to bear respon¬ 
sibility by bearing it. If, however, during the years of early 
manhood, they are kept in a position of immediate dependence ? 
they naturally lose the power to stand alone and to decide 
matters for themselves. 

III. The Effects of the War on the Chinese Public at Large. 
It may be doubted whether the political propaganda carried on 
with more or less energy by some partisans on either side of 
the European conflict, produces so much effect as the latter 
imagine. It is, of course, always true that the unthinking 
multitude are, for the time being, influenced by the particular 
statements and set of opinions pressed upon their notice at a 
given time. The men who really count, however, in the social 
and national life of this country, have, for the most part, too 
much shrewdness and independence of judgment to allow 
themselves to be captured in this way. Though they may 
never have heard of the well-known political advice to ” wait 
and see”, they probably, to a large extent, act upon it; their 
knowledge of human nature being sufficient to make them 
aware of the fact that, iu any quarrel, each side will make out 
the best case it can for itself. Iu this connection, the writer 
ventures, in passing, respectfully but firmly, to express the 
opinion that for Missionaries to lend themselves iu any way to 
propaganda of this nature, is a profound mistake. This 
remark, it need scarcely be said, is intended to apply to all 
sides and sections of opinion interested in the European war. 
It is, indeed, a serious question whether the participation by 
foreign Missionaries in political propaganda of any sort in this 
country, is other than unwise and prejudicial to the cause of 
the Christian faith. Missionaries working in all parts of the 
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country report a growing readiness to listen to preaching of the 
Gospel and willingness to weigh its claims, from which it 
would appear that the war has not materially affected the 
attitude of the Chinese public towards Missionaries and their 
work. 


Missionary Work of the Chung Hua Sheng 

Kung Hui 

(The Anglican Communion in China .) 

(By the Rev, S. C. HuanG, General Secretary of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui Board of Missions.) 

m HE name, Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, dates from 
1912, when the eleven dioceses of the English, Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian branches of the Anglican Communion 
in China were organized and became a Chinese Church. 
These eleven dioceses still exist, each with its bishop and 
diocesan synod for the management of diocesan affairs; and 
every three years, each diocese, in accordance with the canons 
of the Church, sends to the General Synod, besides its bishop, 
four clergymen and four laymen (Chinese or foreign) to con¬ 
sider matters affecting the progress and unity of the whole 
Church. These facts indicate in outline the parts of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui and the whole which they constitute. 

Now if the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui had no organ to 
express its missionary life, and failed to take up its missionary 
responsibilities, it would belie its name, and could be of no 
help in setting forward the Christian Church in China. Happily, 
the General Synod, at its first meeting bore this subject in 
mind, and appointed a committee to prepare a canon providing 
for a Board of Missions, and to take steps to begin missionary 
work. In April of this year (1915) at the second meeting of 
the General Synod, the Committee presented a draft canon and 
a proposal for the election of a Chinese bishop, and reported a 
small sum of money already contributed with which to begin 
work ; whereupon, after deliberate consideration and as we 
believe under the guidance of the gracious Spirit of God, the pro¬ 
posals of the Committee, with some modifications, were adopted. 
The Board of Missions was then elected in accordance with 
the canon—three bishops, three presbyters, six laymen, besides 
the President, General Secretary, and Treasurer of the Board,— 
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and each of the eleven dioceses has at least one representative 
on the Board. The Board is to meet annually, and has chosen 
an Executive Committee of five members which meets quarterly 
to transact its ad interim business. Organization having been 
thus completed, plans were at once considered for beginning 
work, and progress has already been made determining the fol¬ 
lowing points :—(i) Location of work ; (2) Workers ; (3) Kind of 
work to be undertaken ; (4) Finances 5 (5) Temporary Episcopal 
supervision ; (6) Permanent Episcopal supervision. 

As to the first point the Bishop of Honan and the General 
Secretary were sent at once to Shensi, in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the General Synod, and they made a detailed 
report of their investigations, from which it appeared that 

(a) The Province of Shensi is most favorable for under¬ 
taking the proposed Missionary work ; (if) that from the 
missionary point of view many parts of the Province are as yet 
not fully occupied; (V) that the means of communication arc even 
now fairly convenient, and that these will be greatly improved 
when the railway is opened ; ( d ) that they had consulted with 
the two chief Missions having work in the Province, namely 
those established in the Capital, and had found no opposition to 
our entering the field. 

It was then decided 

(0.) to take the steps authorized by the General Synod, 
looking towards the establishment of the new Missionary 
Diocese in the Province of Shensi ; 

(/;) that work should be begun at first in the capital, Sian, 
then extended eastward along the Wei River valley to Tung- 
kwan ; and later on, if further investigation justified it and 
if funds and available workers would allow, in Hsinan and 
Hanchung; 

(c) that steps be taken at once to secure and deal with 
volunteers for the new field, and to raise the necessary funds 
for the support of the work. 

Notice was then inserted in “The Chinese Churchman,” the 
monthly organ of the Chung Hua Sheug Kung Hui, calling 
for volunteers from the eleven dioceses, clergy, catechists, Bible- 
women, and other workers able to undertake this work in 
Shensi being invited to apply. 

The question of work in the Diocese by non-Chinese was 
carefully considered and the following resolution passed : 
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“ That the responsibility for the new Missionary Diocese is 
borne entirely by the Chinese Church, which hopes to appoint a 
Chinese Bishop in a few years for this work. But the Board of 
Missions would welcome foreign missionaries as workers in the 
Diocese and grants from the mother Churches towards their sup¬ 
port, on condition that such grants be made to the Board of 
Missions and that appointments be made by the Board; and further 
that such missionaries be under the Episcopal authority of the 
Missionary Diocese.” 

The work proposed is to open a preaching hall in Sian as 
soon as possible and to begin two primary schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. 

The principle of diocesan apportionment having been 
adopted by the General Synod for the support of the work 
undertaken by the Board of Missions, the following Apportion- 


ment Table for 

the first three years was 

approved : 



Total apportionment 

Total number 

Average 


Mex. 

of Christians. 

per metnbei 

Shanghai ... 

.$1,100.00 

2,7H 

$0.40 

Victoria ... 

600.00 

2,982 

0.20 

Chekiang ... 

. 75 0 -°° 

5,208 

0.14 

North China 

. 35000 

1,163 

0.30 

West China 

. 650.00 

3,641 

0.17 

Hankow ... 

. 1,500.00 

5>56o 

0.30 

Shautuug ... 

360.00 

1,429 

0.35 

Fuhkien ... 

. 1,000.00 

10,092 

0. ro 

Kwangsi-Hunan 

100.00 

341 

0.30 

Honan 

. 100.00 

167 

0.60 

Anking 

. 440.00 

1,462 

0.30 


Total .. $6,950.00 

34,756 

$0.20 


Besides this special funds from individuals for the purchase 
of property would be welcomed, care being taken, however, that 
such contributions should not interfere with the meeting of the 
apportionment. 

The immediate leader of the Mission in Shensi would be in 
the first place the Chinese presbyter appointed by the Board of 
Missions but the policy of the Mission would be determined by 
the Bishop in charge of the work in consultation with this 
clergyman and the Board of Missions. Until the time when a 
Chinese Bishop has been duly elected and consecrated for this 
work, its Episcopal oversight will be entrusted to one of the 
neighboring Bishops and is at present in the hands of Bishop 
White of Honan. 
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The above paragraphs describe the main features of the 
corporate missionary life which the General Synod representing 
the eleven dioceses of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui has 
proposed to undertake. In addition, however, to this common 
work each separate congregation in each diocese has its own 
missionary responsibility and each diocese within its diocesan 
limits also has its special diocesan responsibility for missionary 
work within the diocese. This responsibility is being met in 
Chekiang by the “Chinese Church Missionary Society,” while 
Fukien and other dioceses have their diocesan missionary work 
similar to that of the Hankow diocesan Board of Missions in 
Shihuau. 

We pray God’s blessing upon this corporate missionary 
work of the whole Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, that being 
begun, continued, and ended in Him it may promote His 
glory and the establishment of His Kingdom in China. 


City Evangelization 

| j JT is over one hundred years ago since the Gospel came 
III China. About all of the evangelists, foreign and 
) Chinese, are working in the villages. Now all things 
in China need to be reformed. The method used iu 
preaching needs more reformation thau anything else. When 
any rnau meets a Chinese evangelist now-a-days lie not only 
recognizes his figure and baggage but he can anticipate many 
of his sayings before the evangelist speaks. 

Since the evangelist goes around the country having no 
fixed station, he cannot live together with the people and 
cannot “shine” before them. They do not know his daily 
conduct but only hear his words. By and by the ordinary 
people come to think that Christianity is a special occupation. 
Since they have grown up as farmers or carpeuters, they are 
not willing to change and become Chrstians. When a well- 
educated man sees an evangelist he feels toward him much the 
same as he would toward a Buddhist priest. So iu many parts 
of the country and especially in the city, the method ordinarily 
used does not have much effect. I do not say that the old 
method is not good. It was the best way that could be used in 
the past, but it is not very suitable for the present. 
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It seems to me that the best way of preaching that cau be 
used at present is to have a fixed station in a city or in a big 
town, in which the evangelist stays with the people for several 
years, helping the people in the country round with every 
possible means such as teaching the common people, curing 
the sick and so forth. A most intimate intercourse with the 
people may be obtained in this way. “ So let your light shine 
before men” so that “it shineth unto all that are living in 
the neighborhood.” 

When we have a suitable station in a city or in a town 
we can start higher and lower schools and Bible classes and we 
are in a position to form friendships with all classes of people. 
Now, in Ankin, a Boys 1 Christian Middle School, a Girls’ 
Normal School, with seventy boys and thirty-five girls, re¬ 
spectively, as w r ell as a primary girls’ school with twenty little 
girls, have already been started : also an English class with 
about twenty young men and a Chinese Literature class of 
nearly thirty boys and young men have been begun each 
evening. 

About one third of the girls in the Normal are from non- 
Christian homes but all are Christians now. They have divided 
themselves into three classes to study the Bible each evening, 
and two or three go to the women’s guest-room to preach to 
the outsiders each market-day and Sunday. 

Over one half of the boys in the Middle School came from 
non-Christian homes. In the beginning of the Spring term 
it was difficult to get them to attend prayers each morning 
and evening. Many of them dislike the hymns very much. 
But I pray for them and the Holy Spirit has done His great 
work. After about two months they are greatly changed. 
Thirty-two of them were examined for Church membership and 
now the whole school has divided itself into six groups to study 
the Bible each evening. Some promised to serve the sick and 
some to help the young aud some to teach new-comers. 

Five or six boys go to the country to preach to the people 
each Sunday. Our Lord’s words are ever true : “ The harvest, 
indeed, is plenteous but the laborers are few.” 

At present the evangelistic work being done by foreigners 
and natives together is the best possible method. Many things 
a native can do easily and effectively which a foreigner cannot 
do. On the other hand, there are many things that a foreigner 
can easily and with much safety do which a native cannot do 
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at all. By the City Evangelization Plan these benefits can all 
be obtained. 

As to the leadership in the city work, the secretary, it 
seems to me, must possess good scholarship, should be acquaint¬ 
ed with English and should have taken a Theological course. 
Otherwise I fear that the result produced may not be that 
which we expected. 

Eiu Gwang Djao. 

An assistant (a college graduate), a Bible-woman, and my 
wife along with myself have been working here in Weihsien 
city for three years with results that I shall try to briefly 
describe. 

In this city there are a lot of wealthy official families. 
When preaching was first undertaken here, they led in a streuous 
opposition; later on, when property was secured, the only 
possible way was to have it purchased by Chinese Christians. 

For many years, there was very little visible result, but 
the seed was quietly growing. 

During these few years we have been enabled to have much 
intercourse with this rich and official people, and have been 
implanting in their minds and hearts the religion of Christ. 

My hope that these people will actually come into the 
church in large numbers is far beyond that which is visible at 
present. 

During these three years, the church membership has 
been doubled, the attendance increased five-fold and the gifts 
ten-fold. At the beginning of this period there were no schools, 
now there are a boys’ school, a girls’ school and a kinder¬ 
garten each with twenty (20) pupils. Were there buildings we 
might add many more. 

The personnel of the membership has changed consider¬ 
ably. Of those now coming in there are those from the 
wealthy, the scholarly, and official classes. If we have special 
meetings these people come in large numbers. 

Still more remarkable is the great interest manifested by 
the attendance of women, since in this city there is a strong- 
prejudice against women coming out in public. A lot of 
women are now attending and their husbands do not interfere. 

The Bible-woman and my wife gladly receive them and 
constantly go to their homes, where a large amount of instruc¬ 
tion is imparted. 
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The work of myself aud assistant is 

First :—Lecturing in which the Gospel theme is always 
made prominent. 

Second :—Oversight of the schools: seeing that the 
teachers are earnest Christians, working in harmony with each 
other and the pupils. 

Third :—Personal evangelistic work. 

Fourth :—The receiving aud entertainment of all who 
come to Sunday services. The women specially are very busy 
so that we do not have time for a noon ineal. In addition 
there are two preaching services, Bible classes, Primary class, 
English Bible class, music class. 

Fifth:—Personal work among the pupils. They have 
become much attached to us so that we are able to influence 
them by religious instruction. 

Sixth :—Social benefit work, such as that of the red cross, 
physical exercises, vaccinating, assistance of the official in charge 
of the examination and selection of the teachers for the schools 
of the county. In the midst of all these activities opportunity 
is constantly found to sow the Gospel seed. 

Seventh :—Industrial work. For the most part the people 
are poor and work scarce, so that an industrial work has been 
started aud there has been much good done. The church in 
general does not appreciate this effort and I do not know wheth¬ 
er we can carry out our plans concerning this in a large way. 

It should be said in general that we began here with 20 
or 30 poor people in attendance and the best we could do was 
to preach out on the street, but now it is very different, for 
we can talk quietly to those whom we have come to know and 
by word and influence bring them into the Kingdom. 

Wang Yuen Sei. 
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Progress in the Training of Missionaries during 

the Past Year 

W. B. PETTl'S, B. A. 

i. There is growing agreement on the part of those study¬ 
ing the question in England, America, and China that the place 
where the vernacular should be studied is on the field itself 
rather than in the home land. The Fourth Annual Report of 
the British Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries 
in giving the curriculum of the proposed Central College of 
Missionary Studies puts under the head of Linguistics :— 

(1) Phonetics taught in relation to the languages of the field. 

(2) The Science of Lauguage. 

(3) Guidance in study of particular languages, mainly in their 
classical forms. 

(4) Study of Vernaculars by students to whom Lauguage 
Schools will not be accessible upon the field. 

The Fourth Report of the American Board of Missionary 
Preparation has several long passages dealing with the question 
as to where the language should be studied. This question is 
dealt with under China, India, Japan, the Near East, Latin 
America, and Pagan Africa, and in all the opinion is that the 
spoken language should be studied on the field. On page 42 
in dealing with preparation for China occurs the following 
paragraph : 

“The spoken language would better not be undertaken in 
America for a number of reasons, chief among which are its tonal 
difficulties, variations in pronunciation in different sections, inability 
to correct oneself in rhythm with only occasional lessons from a 
teacher, and the uncertainty of most candidates as to the local 
dialect to be finally learned. It is extremely difficult to unlearn 
mistakes and hence vernacular studies should be postponed.” 

On page 43 is found a quotation from the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee’s Committee on the Training of Missionaries 
as follows : 

“ It would be well for all missionary candidates who have an 
opportunity to do so to study one of the modern languages in the 
way that French is taught at Columbia University, or to study the 
language in a Berlitz school, in order to learn by experience that 
the language can and must be learned through the ear and not 
through the eye, and that the study of grammar has comparatively 
little to do with learning to speak a language.” 
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Under preparation for India occurs the following significant 
sentence: 

“ All experienced missionaries advise against the study of the 
languages themselves before going to the field, because of the 
defective pronunciation and probable stiffness of idiom which would 
result. They are in equal agreement as to the desirability and 
importance of the study of phonetics, the science of language 
and the best modern methods of language study. They urge study 
about language but advise against learning vernaculars in advance,” 

2. There is a growing conviction that the chief attention 
of the student during his first year 011 the field should be 
devoted to securing the ability to understand and speak the 
language and that this should have right of way over all other 
forms of study. The tendency is to put off the study of the 
literary language until the student has secured a firm hold on 
the spoken language, giving only so much time to reading and 
writing as will strengthen his ability to speak and afford him 
relief from monotony in study. 

3. There are in China the following well-established lan¬ 
guage schools : Peking, Nanking, Chengtu, Canton, conducted 
for all who wish to come, and at Yangchow and Anking are 
found the two schools conducted by the China Inland Mission 
for their new missionaries. During the past year without excep¬ 
tion there has been progress in the quality of work done in these 
institutions. They are securing better Chinese teachers, are 
giving them a larger share in class-room work and the directors 
of the school are devoting more time to selecting, traiuing and 
supervising the personal teachers of the students. More atten¬ 
tion is being given to phonetics, in helping the student to 
secure a better Chinese pronunciation. A school has also been 
started at Foochow. The Missions in the Wuhan centre com¬ 
bine in conducting language classes for the new missionaries. 
Plans are being made for the starting of a permanent language 
school with a full time director. 

4. A larger number of the missionary body have come to 
realize that the language schools are the best places iu which 
to study the language aud that the students who spend their 
first year in one of these schools make better progress than those 
who labor alone. 

5. Progress has been made during the year in the prep- 
aratiou of better text books. Most of the primers and 
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language lessons heretofore issued in China have been prepared 
for students who had to work alone with so-called teachers who 
did not know how to teach. This has determined the nature 
and form of the material included in the primers. When 
students are put into well conducted, well supervised schools 
where they are actually taught and do not themselves have to 
be the teacher it is possible to use much better material and to 
avail oneself of the modern principles of language teaching. 
Nanking, under the expert leadership of Mr. C. S. Keen who 
has had special facilities for securing training in his profession 
of language teacher, lias been making marked advances along 
this line. 

There is need for further progress and we may expect the 
next few years to bring this progress. In Peking and Nan¬ 
king there is urgent need for equipment which should include 
dormitory facilities, class-rooms, and private studies. Peking 
is in urgent need of a full time director. The need for a 
permanent language school in Wuhan for Hupeh and Hunan 
provinces is a pressing one. The question as to whether mis¬ 
sionaries for the Shanghai-Ningpo-Soochow region should go 
to Nanking and study Mandarin first or whether there should 
be a school for this region is an important problem and is being 
studied with care. The Committee on the Training of Mission¬ 
aries called a conference of the heads of language schools which 
meet in Nanking, December 29 and 30, to study the problems 
connected with the conducting of these language schools. 


Development in Medical Education 

DR. R. C. BEEBE. 

m HE coming of the China Medical Board with its complete 
and far-reaching plans has given quite a chauged aspect 
to medical education iu China. From the educational 
standpoint it is undoubtedly an aspect of greatest help¬ 
fulness and promise. As a feature of missionary enterprise 
their plans should be regarded as a large and useful contribution 
to the forces working for the betterment of China. At least 
one medical school of the highest grade of efficiency is to be 
established and, probably, two in the very near future. Plans 
for one medical school at Peking are already under way, and 
it is probable that another will soon be inaugurated at Shanghai, 
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which will include the medical departments of St. John’s Univer¬ 
sity, of the University of Nanking, and of the Harvard Medical 
School in China. Besides the establishing of these schools, 
very material aid has been given to the Yale Mission in Hunan 
for the further development of medical education there. This 
school is to be adequately equipped to do the highest grade 
work. These schools will aim to give the best possible advan¬ 
tages for medical education, as good in fact as can be secured in 
Europe or America. That this is a great undertaking and will 
involve considerable time and effort goes without saying: that 
they will be a great boon to China is even more evident. 
While these schools are purely educational institutions and not 
a part of a religious propaganda, it is designed that the men 
connected with them shall all be in sympathy with missionary 
work, and that the schools shall be “a distinctive contribution 
to missionary endeavour.” 

Under the circumstances two problems confront the mis¬ 
sionary body. One is how to secure in these high grade 
schools the greatest Christian influence, and the other is what 
shall be done in its own distinctively missionary effort at 
medical education. The solution of these problems is not easy 
and will involve time and experience in their solution. They 
demand, however, immediate aud careful attention. 

The opportunity given to the Christian Church in the 
solution of the first problem is to provide men of the most 
complete professional training and of the most earnest Christian 
spirit as teachers in these schools. To secure a position as 
teacher a man must have superior and special training and no 
amount of missionary zeal will make up for deficieucy in this 
direction, but this should be no deterrent to one seeking a 
missionary career. Why should not the missionary candidate 
give extra time and effort to prepare for teaching positions— 
provided, of course, that he has an aptness to teach. The 
specialist with an earnest missionary spirit, ability to teach 
and superior training should not be an anomaly. Our mission¬ 
ary societies should seek for and cultivate such men, and use 
every effort to provide the candidates for teaching positions in 
the schools of the China Medical Board. The spirit and in¬ 
fluence of the medical schools will depend upon the character 
and spirit of the teachers. The great need is then to secure 
men as teachers who will give to the institution an atmosphere 
of highest professional efficiency, coupled with the highest 
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religious ideals. This is their opportunity and it is one not to 
be despised. 

The selection of teachers is entirely with the China Medical 
Board. They have set a very high standard in their require¬ 
ments. The teachers must be men with a very thorough 
training, and capable of teaching modern medicine in a 
modern way. They seek those who have ability to teach and 
to inspire their students and give them the highest pro¬ 
fessional ideals. They want men who have, in addition to all 
this, characters above reproach, ideals above sordid ambition, 
and mind and heart in sympathy with the missionary spirit. 

In the memorandum of agreement made between the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Trustees of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society in taking over the Peking Union Medical 
College, the first article has this clause; 

The object of this College shall be to establish and conduct 
with the present plant as a nucleus, a completely efficient medical 
college which shall work in cordial and sympathetic co-operation 
with missionary societies and be a distinctive contribution to mis¬ 
sionary endeavour. 

On its Board of Trustees are representatives of six mis¬ 
sionary organizations, who will have a voice in determining 
■who are accepted as teachers, and with the present personnel 
of the Board the missionary representatives are in the majority. 
Surely no missionary or missionary body will desire to lower 
the high professional standard set for the schools. It is a great 
missionary opportunity for the Church to provide men pro¬ 
fessionally and spiritually equipped for this unique work. 

The second problem requires quite as careful consideration. 
What shall be done to .supply assistance and helpers for the 
four hundred medical missionaries engaged in work in China, 
and physicians for the Christian communities of this country ? 
The China Medical Board think that their plan will ultimately 
best meet that need rather than the method that has thus far 
prevailed. Others fear that the graduates from the schools of 
the China Medical Board will be unwilling to take up work in 
interior places and in connection with mission stations at 
salaries that missionary societies can pay, and that the graduates 
for many years will be so few that there will not be a sufficient 
number to supply the demands of the work. 

The establishment of the high grade schools by the China 
Medical Board will make it necessary for all mission medical 
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schools and hospitals to do a higher grade of work than has 
been thought possible in the past. The Chinese themselves 
will demand it as well as the circumstances and conditions of 
the times. It will probably be admitted generally that the 
yearly expense of a properly conducted medical school, with its 
hospital, is above the amount that can be expected from the 
regular appropriations of the missionary societies. It does not 
follow, however, that mission medical schools should be given 
up. It does mean that special gifts must be secured or endow¬ 
ments and other sources of revenue sought than the missionary 
society appropriation. This should not discourage the advocates 
of a purely missionary medical school. There are probably a 
great many wealthy Christian meu in our homelauds, who 
would prefer to help such an enterprise and help it liberally. 
In some sectious it is probable that considerable aid can be 
secured from the Chinese, but without such support as will 
make it possible to do medical work that will be recognized as 
first class, mission schools should not continue. If medical 
education is continued as a distinctive missionary work, the 
China Medical Board will have done good service in making it 
evident that schools must be better equipped iu men and teach¬ 
ing facilities. That better work has not been done in the past 
has been the misfortune of those engaged in the work rather 
than their fault. The medical missionary, as repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed by Drs. Flexner and Welch, has really accomplished 
wonders, when his difficulties and limitations are considered. 
They have prepared the way and must continue to prepare it 
for the work the China Medical Board aim to do. There is no 
reason for antagonism but every reason for hearty co-operation 
between the missionary body and the China Medical Board. 

Many think there is need of at least one medical school 
teaching iu Mandarin. A smaller number, perhaps, think there 
should be more than one, but even one school, to merit existence, 
should be thoroughly equipped with teachers and teaching 
facilities, aud should do thoroughly good work. Confronted 
with the efforts of the China Medical Board, the Government 
of China, the Japanese and Germans, more or less supported by 
their Governments, the missionary body will probably have to 
work out the problem through trial and experience, but because 
of the support gained and the vantage already secured, and the 
urgent needs of mission work, it is an effort well worth trying. 
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Conserving the Results of Mission Educational Work 

E. C. MABEE.* 

-|Y introduction to this subject began some eight years ago 

with an interview with Orrin Cox, Y. M. C. A. secretary 
of Alumni work in New York City. He described the 
work then being done for graduates of Yale, Harvard, 
and other colleges, who annually settled in New York City. 
I was impressed at ouce with the importance and the difficulties 
of this task. 

Soon after coming to China, I met a gentleman on the 
train one day who remarked that a number of Soochow 
University graduates in Shanghai had drifted away from the 
church, and he was at a loss to understand why it should be so. 
Not long after that I met another man who made a similar 
observation with reference to some of the graduates of 
Hangchow College. These two observations called to mind 
the conversation I had with Mr. Cox, and only served to 
deepen the earlier impressions. Moreover, I could not but feel 
my obligation in the matter inasmuch as I had undertaken 
educational work. 

A year ago at Mokanshau, at the summer conference, a 
committee brought in a report on how to conserve the results 
of educational work. A good mauy of the suggestions there 
presented are contained in this paper. Although I am not 
prepared by virtue of work accomplished to be chosen for this 
task, yet I am glad to have this opportunity to place before 
you for your cousideratiou a subject so vital to school and 
church life. 

The need for conservation work is brought to our mind 
strikingly by reflection on the fact of the thousands and 
thousands of hours of patient aud laborious instruction which 
these students receive. 

First, let us seek to discover and consider some guiding 
principle for work for students while still in school. The 
principle we select will depend on our ideal of education. Is 
education building up a big institution; or, is education training 
for the sake of culture, spelled with a small c ; or, is it for the 
sake of culture spelled with a capital K ; or is education a 
training for life with its duties and problems ? Certainly it is 
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fundamentally and for the majority of students a training for 
life. Now, if we are agreed that education is a training for 
life, what kind of training is best ? To turn to the realm of 
science for a moment, we remember that in botany we learned 
early in the course that a hot-house plant if transplanted 
suddenly to a cold environment stands a poor chance of surviv¬ 
ing. Let us pause and ask ourselves the question, “How 
about a student who gets similar treatment ?” This query has 
two implications. On the one hand is the hot-house of our 
mission schools too hot? What is the right temperature? 
And on the other hand, what are we doing to warm up the 
cold surroundings of the ex-student ? This query also suggests 
the principle we are looking for. It is the principle of environ¬ 
ment. In the terms of science, we must discover the essential 
factors iu the ex-student environment, and reproduce a reason¬ 
able number of them in the student environment. 

For instance, in regard to athletics, tenuis, although it 
provides moderate exercise well suited in many ways to the 
Chinese student, is an expensive game and requires relatively a 
good deal of space and for these reasons only a few students, 
after leaving school, are able to continue that form of exercise. 
Therefore, in school we should emphasize gymnastic exercises, 
volley ball, basket ball, and the like, for in these forms of 
exercise the student will find that the equipment is inexpensive 
and the space required is relatively small. 

To take another illustration, this time in the field of 
religious work ; iu the religious life of the student what forms 
of organized Christianity are most useful ? Now we have the 
local church, the student Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A., the 
Sunday school, and so forth. Are all of these useful ? If all 
are judged useful, which are most useful ; that is, wdiich must 
be continually emphasized? Let the principle of environment 
answer. The student, after leaving school, has an environ¬ 
ment in which in most cases there are none of these forms of 
Christianity ; but if there are any, the most likely is the church 
or preaching chapel, the next most likely is the Sunday school 
and if the student goes to a larger city the Y. M. C. A. or 
the Y. W. C. A. Please don’t mistake what I am saying—I 
am speaking in broad, general terms, and am speaking of 
present conditions in China ; and of course conditions will 
change. Iu the future the Chinese may develop some arm of 
the church dis-proportionately, but at the present time the 
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Church itself has the proper place—at the head, and after that 
come the various arms or organized forms of Christian work. 
The application of this principle means that in our mission 
schools or colleges there must be a constant emphasizing and 
constant exaltation of the church. 

There are two ways of doing this ; by teaching the theory 
and by practice. Teaching the theory consists in instructing 
the students again and again in Bible classes, sermons, 
addresses, etc., as to the true place of the church in any 
community, whether that of the school, of the city, of the 
town, or of the country, and also instructing them as to the 
wonderful generating power of the church as shown in times 
past by its members organizing various branches of Christian 
effort such as the Sunday school, Y. M. C. A., hospitals, etc. 
The practice consists in cultivating the school and college 
church until every member is doing regular and fruitful work 
for the Master either individually in the church or in connec¬ 
tion with some arm of the Church. In other words, the school 
church should be an active, aggressive, growing church whose 
members are radiating love and life into the community. Of 
course it is difficult to attaiu this end but the heads of schools 
should make it their business to see that their staff of teachers 
keeps this true perspective constantly in view in order that in 
their religious life they may preserve a proper balance between 
the head and the arms. 

I want to refer to one more application of the principle of 
environment; namely, to the question of vocational training. 
To introduce this topic into a discussion of conservation for the 
church may seem to some like stretching a point. The fact is, 
however, that a number of mission schools have graduated 
students who have nothing to do for a livelihood. Whose fault 
is this? Is it the fault of the school or of the student or shall 
we blame Confucius whose doctrines regarding ancestors have 
helped somewhat to raise up an euormous population in a land 
where industrialism has not yet developed to a point where all 
can find employment ? Whatever the complete answers to 
these questions may be the school is partly to blame. Wherein 
has the school failed ? The modern view of education is that 
there should be some schools which train each student to do 
some particular work with a high degree of efficiency. For 
the preparation of ministers, doctors, and teachers, it is true 
that we have had for some time our vocational schools in China. 
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We are coming now to see more and more that special training 
ought to be given to those who enter other professions and the 
trades. 

“ But,” you say, “ our mission problem in China is a special 
one. Pastors, teachers, and doctors constitute the great need if 
we are to build up the church in China.” True, but increasing 
numbers of students are going out from the schools to enter other 
professions and trades and the mission schools ought to do their 
part and train a fair share of them. Here you may ask, “What 
is the relation of this subject to conservation for the church ? ” 
The point is that if we fail to prepare our students to do some 
particular work with a high degree of efficiency, we will have 
an increasing number of “ floaters,”—men who have left school 
and are without work and are dissatisfied with their training, 
and men of this class would be influeuced by conservation 
methods very very little; and, if they were tied up with church 
life and work, they would not as a rule be strong enough to 
contribute much to its program. In fact, these floaters are 
likely to cause disaffection in the community. 

In this connection, it is a significant fact that the unrest In 
India some two or three years ago was caused in part by the 
government system of education. It happened in this way. 
North-eastern India is well supplied with law schools and these 
had graduated many Indian barristers-at-law. Yes, there were 
plenty of barristers but the law cases were few and far between; 
so these gentlemen had plenty of time to hatch up political 
schemes—which they did. But the British government has 
learned its lesson now and is spending and is preparing to 
spend a great deal of money in various types of vocational 
education which will more fully meet the needs of the people. 

So much tlieu for the guiding principle of environment in 
its application to our problem of conservation. Now let me 
place before you some suggestions on conservation as they 
relate to our school work. First with reference to work 
for students while still in school. The suggestions may be 
summarized as follows: (i) Provide opportunity for students 

in their leisure time to have social intercourse by arranging 
one or two rooms for tea-drinking, newspaper reading, etc. 
This will tend to promote conversation of a high order while 
they are still in the atmosphere of the Christian school. When 
we remember their extensive use of tea-shops, we see that this 
is an important ex-student factor. (2) Instructors in the 
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various branches should skilfully present the problems in 
school as life problems, (3) Students, especially upper-class 
men, should be trained as Sunday-school teachers with the help 
of training classes and modern methods. Compare the work 
of the China Sunday School Union. (4) Endeavor to make 
the college Sunday school a model one, utilizing the students 
as far as possible as officers and teachers. (5) Endeavor to 
make the school church or local church a model one, securing 
the more mature Christian students as church officers, training 
as many as possible by rotation methods of election. (6) The 
school Y. M. C. A. activities, Bible study, social service, etc,, 
should be wisely fostered, with emphasis 011 self-expression and 
training in bearing responsibility. Excessive supervision by 
the faculty should be guarded against. (7) Avoid religious 
dissipation 011 Sunday by not having too many religious meet¬ 
ings even for the more earnest Christian students, for they too 
ueed leisure for meditation, reading, and for the exercise of the 
art of personal work. 

The above suggestions concern the training of Christian 
students. How can we conserve in the school the results of 
the vast amount of instruction and preaching which non-Chris¬ 
tian students receive and listen to? Among several suggestions 
which might be made here are two : (1) Care should be taken 

that every student, year by year, has systematic pastoral care, 
in a personal way, either through the school church pastor, or 
teacher of the school, or through one of the Sunday-school 
teachers. This work faithfully done would insure the personal 
presentation of the Gospel message to all non-Christian students. 
(2) Invite the non-Christians to participate in the social service 
work and, while they are doing it, work and pray for them iu 
the hope that they will discover that that work is practical Chris¬ 
tianity and that they need Christ as their Savior and Master. 

Eet us now consider conservation work for students who 
have left school. The church or school faculty, preferably the 
former, should appoint a strong committee on ex-students 
composed of Chinese and foreigners whose general duties shall 
be: («) to keep in touch with students who have left school ; 
(b) to get into touch with pastors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, etc., 
who live near these students and notify them of the qualifica¬ 
tions of each for service. 

The following methods of work for this committee are 
suggested ; (r) The committee should secure, if possible, the 
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promise of students about to graduate or leave school to do 
Christian work after leaving, and discover what kind of 
work they prefer, aud keep this data ou file iu the school 
office. 

(2) The secretary of the committee on ex-students, in con¬ 
junction with the president or principal, should have on file data 
of two kinds; first, regarding opportunities for religious and 
social service, vacant secular positions, etc., in city and 
country ; and second, data regarding the present occupation, 
qualifications, etc., of all ex-students, and thus be able to 
recommend the ex-student w T hen the call comes. 

An illustration of the working of this method occurred the 
other day. A week ago a call came to our school to nominate 
an ex-student in Shanghai to work up and teach a Sunday- 
school class of young men. The request stated that the class 
would be a difficult proposition but that the man was urgently 
needed. The requested information was taken from the cards 
on file that same day and sent in, and I learned soon after that 
the first man on the list of three students submitted who had 
been approached within a day or two after the data was sent in 
had decided to undertake the task. I am convinced that 
a file of this kind is well worth while. 

(3) The committee should send out occasionally letters 
to all ex-students to stimulate the spirit of loyalty to their 
school and to the Master for whom the school exists. The letters 
should also ask information regarding occupation, church 
affiliation, etc. If an ex-student has failed to transfer his 
membership on moving to a new place, this will become 
evident from his answers to the above questions and then the 
committee can take steps to help the mau join the church in 
the place where he lives. 

(4) At the beginning of each term, the committee should 
discover the names and addresses of students who unexpectedly 
did not return to school, and notify the pastors of their home 
towns and cities to look them up and get them into Christian 
work. Every effort should be made to secure a favorable 
report in each case. Iu fact, 110 man’s case should be dropped 
uutil a favorable report has been received. 

(5) Pastors, preachers, school-teachers, and Bible-women 
should visit systematically the homes of ex-students. 

It will be observed that the important factor here is the 
committee on ex-students. If the school or cbmcb lacks the 
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right kind of men for such a committee, the authorities of that 
school should give themselves to work and prayer until the 
men needed are raised up of God. 

The experience of American cities in attempting to solve 
this problem, is suggestive. Fortunately for us the work done 
there has recently been observed and studied by a gentleman 
who writes as follows ; 

“It has been my privilege in the last three months to investi¬ 
gate provision for College Alumni Social Service in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and other cities. I find the 
Chicago plan by far tbe most thorough in conception and efficient 
in operation. The sound methods upon which the Chicago Com¬ 
mission is proceeding are : 

“ i. The careful collecting and publication of definite informa¬ 
tion as to the volunteer service opportunities in the religious and 
social institutions of Chicago. 

“ 2. The preparation and distribution of the list of potential 
volunteers with the co-operation of the secretaries of college 
Christian Associations throughout the nation. 

“3. The persistent placing of responsibility upon the heads of 
religious and social institutions in Chicago for enlisting individual 
volunteers, the above list having been placed in their hands. 

“ 4. Assistance to the heads of institutions in enlisting volun¬ 
teers by means of the annual dinner and personal assistance 
throughout the year given both by the members of the Commission 
and by Mr. Putnam, the secretary. 

“I am convinced that a faithful adherence to these funda¬ 
mental methods will lead the way in other cities to the solution of 
the alumni service problem. It is gratifying to learn that several 
cities are already following the leadership of Chicago in this 
far-reaching work. Thousands of college graduates may thus be 
helped to find themselves in religious and social service in the cities 
to which they go after graduation. 

(Signed) R. H. Kdwards, 

Alumni Social Service Secretary, 
International Committee Y.M.C.A.” 

Listen, if you please, to the forms of work offered to 
volunteer graduates through the Chicago Committee ou ex¬ 
students : Big Brother Work, boys’ clubs, boy scouts, united 
charities, church w r ork, city association work, city mission 
work, deputation work, entertainment groups, friendly visiting, 
industrial service, juvenile court, legal aid, parks and play¬ 
grounds, practical politics, public school athletics, social 
settlement work, social surveys, student association work, and 
teaching Bible classes. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt that, if the solution of 
this conservation problem is vigorously attempted under the 
guidance of God and with His help, the end sought will be 
attained, and in addition there will be a most healthy reaction 
on the life and work of our schools and churches. 


Pathos and Humour in Nursing in China 

ALICE CLARK.* 


called, but the tinsel is of a very thin coating and 
covers many big heartaches. Some people seem to think 
ports like Shanghai do not give scope for missionary work ; 
surely we foreigners owe a great debt to such places. Our 
fellow-countrymen come and pile up fortunes—how ? One 
hardly likes to think or say, but small under-grown children 
from seven years upwards have often been treated in our 
children’s ward and these tell a tale. These children work 
in the big factories down in the Yaugtzepoo district ; they say 
they “feed the machine with cotton.” On night duty they 
naturally get drowsy and ah ! what’s that ? a sudden cry, and 
where are her fingers— !1 May I read an extract from The 
National Review of nth July, 1914. “ Soulless Capitalism.” 

•—“The esteemed Secretary of the Municipal Council never 
stood higher in public esteem than when he protested in no 
measured terms some years ago against the soulless hedonism 
of the Shanghai public. We wish we could have had his pen 
to describe the equally soulless capitalism that is rainpaut 
amongst us. 

Hast Sunday morning a ghastly sight, one to make the 
blood boil and the soul to cry out in indignation, might have 
been seen at an early hour passing along the streets of 
Shanghai from one of the cotton mills to one of the hospitals. 
It was a little child, eight years old, literally scalped—scalp 
and hair torn from the skull as the skin is peeled from an 
orange, and mashed up into a horrible mess of flesh and blood 
and hair. A child of eight years old, mind you ! The story 
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b course tlie experience or tne writer 01 tins paper is 
confined to but five and a half years’ experience in 
Shanghai,— “tinselled Shanghai” as it has been 
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is very simple. A child of eight years old, working for twelve 
hours at a stretch on the night shift in a local cotton mill, 
condemned to work through the long night hours amid all the 
dangers of soulless, heartless, unseeing, unthinking, unheeding 
machinery, and not equal to the task. Just a nod of the weary 
childish head, just a slight fall forward in half-sleepy lapse 
into unconsciousness, and—whizz, the hair is caught in the 
machinery, the scalp is torn off, the little child’s head is all 
but smashed to pieces. For a relenting moment the machinery 
is stopped and the encumbrance removed, and the child’s place 
is taken by another eight or seven year old mite, who will 
surely have learnt better than to get tired and to fall forward 
into the machinery. Of course the child has no business to 
get tired and to fall forward into the relentless machinery. Is 
there not a superior or a foreman or some kindly official of that 
kind to go round and prod the little beggars in the back or the 
ribs ever so often, to make sure they do not go to sleep and 
waste precious time ? Of course there is, but he cannot be omni¬ 
present, can he? So poor little eight-year-old must be scalped 
just as the dawn is coming and when the night’s work is pretty 
near ending. The whole thing is a disgrace to civilization. 

There is abundant child labour in China, we know, but 
it is almost solely in the treaty ports that this utterly soulless 
capitalism plays havoc. Most of the child labour of China is at 
auy rate labour in the fresh air and the sun. It is labour very 
largely within the physical powers of the child ; and whilst it is 
none the less to be deplored it is to be remembered that it has never 
been exploited in the way that the new mills and factories are 
beginning to exploit it. In the interests of humanity it is to 
be hoped that the Shanghai authorities, who can make by-laws 
preventing child labour in jinrickshas, will begin to do some¬ 
thing to prevent this continual holocaust. For this is not an 
isolated incident, and it is not only the mills that are at fault. 
The whole question is one for which a healthy public opinion 
in Shanghai would demaud thorough investigation.” It was 
not taken up—why ? It would hinder too much not to use 
these children. Surely we as followers of Him who “Blessed 
the little ones ” ought to follow more closely in His steps and 

“ Be gentle unto griefs and needs 
Be pitiful as woman should !’’ 

Then arising from Chinese social customs, which owing to 
our dim understanding, we have not grasped very deeply in five 
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years, there is much pathos that surely might be remedied. 
About a year ago a wealthy Chinese lady had an exploratory 
operation—inoperable cancer. She was well of the operation 
but incurable; she could not go back to her husband’s house 
and her children. No ! Owing to the custom—Cantonese I 
understand—she had to live apart and alone. She dreaded it and 
begged for something to make her sleep forever. A room was 
hired for her and an amah also; we promised to be “her 
people” and visit her. But it proved happier for her if we 
did not pay her this attention, so sorrowfully we had to leave 
her hoping her end would soon come and free her from pain 
and distress, for of comfort she had little. 

Again, a girl of thirteen years is brought in frightfully 
mutilated. Her baby is born soon after admission and she 
dies later; happily the baby is born dead. Her brother, finding 
she has disgraced the family, takes the law into his own hands, 
which we are told is allowable, and recks the family revenge 
on this child. One asks “What of the man?” Another girl 
begs for a dose of poisonous medicine; she, too, “has disgraced 
the family ” and knows her father is awaiting her arrival home 
to avenge the family’s name ! 

A baby slave-girl four years old beaten so badly that 
paralysis results ; also another mite with fractured spine from 
ill-treatment, and another, still with us, struggling back to 
existence, came in with a fractured humerus and dislocated 
shoulder. What heinous faults could such small atoms of 
humanity have committed needing such drastic measures? 
These are but a few. Of course I grant that there are “slave 
children” better off than if they were “free children,” but 
what can be done for “the smallest of these My brethren.” 
We generally manage to get them away from their masters, 
and here I would pay a thankful tribute to the kindness of the 
Shanghai Municipal Police Force which always champions the 
“children’s cause.” 

Dare I write of one other, the saddest and most pitiful 
that has come my way ? Hurriedly I will sketch for you her 
story as it was stamped on my heart some three years ago. A 
refined sweet girl of about fifteen years was decoyed from her 
home and found herself in a Shanghai brothel where escape 
was impossible. She was brought to us by another brothel- 
girl. Our patient, finding herself a helpless prisoner did all 
in her power to resist, refusing to do what was expected of 
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ber. Starving and beating were resorted to with no effect; 
still she stood out. All punishments were of no avail and her 
mistress, having, I expect, paid heavily for such a good 
bargain, was furious and took the law into her own hands. I 
cannot describe the girl’s condition. She came in one Thurs¬ 
day, and with opiates we were able to calm her fears and ease 
ber pain to some extent, and on Sunday death brought her “sanc¬ 
tuary ” from all earth’s woes. 

One thinks also of a poor ricksha-man who brought iu 
bis dying mother. He was wretchedly poor, but he said “If 
the foreigner insists on rice-monev tell her there is a good 
dollar sewn in her coat. It is for her burial; I cannot touch 
it but the foreigner can have it if she will only look after her.” 
The woman carried iu her hands a pair of bright blue shoes 
with red tassels, all they had been able to get together iu case 
of death. The old lady died in a few days; her feet were too 
swollen for her shoes to go anywhere near so we put a shoe 
iu each hand. When our man arrived at the house to tell 
ber son he found him dying, really of starvation, yet his 
mother’s good dollar was all right! 

So oue could go one from one to another : the pathos of 
out-patient work amongst women. Here is a girl with a piece 
bitten out of her arm. Why ? Her father is sick and only a 
piece of flesh from the filial daughter’s arm can cure him. He 
bites and eats it. The cure being that the child must not 
flinch or cry out. Her father gets better. Later the girl 
comes up again, this time it is her mother, and we do not 
bear of the same good recovery. Then again the oft-repeated 
answer to “You ought to stay in hospital,” “I cannot be¬ 
cause there is no one to look after the children.” Home 
cares in China press heavily on the women, and many who 
ought to stay in hospital come wearily up day after day. 
Some until they are well, having suffered a great deal that 
might have been avoided, and others until they cannot come 
up any longer. Time hardly permits to tell of others who 
“have come too late!” Patients who come in for a day or 
two and then “Grandmother” dies! or those patients whom 
au operation would relieve tremendously and save life but 
“Grandmother” agaiu does not approve of Western surgery 
and is too old to come and interview the foreigner to see for 
herself. So we must leave the pathetic ones and more earnest¬ 
ly pray that “God will give us grace iu comfort’s art, that we 
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may consecrated be and set apart unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill in every heart, and comforters 
are needed much of Christ-like touch.” 

Humour oiten has a touch of pathos and I feel inclined 
to divide the second half of my paper into “Pathos and 
Humour” and “Humour”, but perhaps we will leave sub¬ 
divisions for the hearers and only deal in “Firstly” and 
“ Secondly.” 

Soon after my arrival in hospital a woman was brought 
In with a crushed foot, a boat woman. Her husband was 
with her and seemed very upset. Not having much language 
at my command I told the uurses to make him understand his 
wife must stay in hospital, at which he leaned his head on his 
arm and sobbed. I told them to speak comforting words to 
him and assure him she would probably only be in two weeks. 
Still sobbing bitterly he looked up and said “Yes, but who is 
going to look after me for two weeks?" They say “Sympathy 
is never wasted”; we relieved him of his youngest baby, a 
jolly mite that was quite an attraction to all during the 
mother’s stay iu hospital. 

One cannot call seeing out-patients very refreshing, yet 
one hot summer day we were very refreshed. The doctor’s 
bell rang and the next to be admitted were a small girl of eight 
with her little brother of five years. She lifted him into the 
chair and squeezed in beside him, both with very expectant 
faces. They answered to the questions of name and age and 
when asked “ What is your sickness ?” they seemed to think the 
foreigner rather queer, and answered “We haven’t any sick¬ 
ness, we have only come to see the fun.” Poor mites, they 
had “followed the multitudes” as they streamed in, bought 
their tallies, heard the Bible-woman preach, yes, and sing ! and 
then came to see the foreigners’ antics. They were well 
pleased for they went out, as they came in, smilingly, and had 
the joy of having their cents returned, so they got their fun 
cheap. 

A small boy of five, with a nasty wound and haemophilic 
tendency was allowed to have his mother remain. She was 
very much struck with the children’s ward, which certainly is 
our happiest and most light-hearted spot. She seemed amazed 
to see sick chiIdreii so happy and with a foreigner too; dressings 
changed without tears, and obedient children. At last one 
day she asked the nurse “Is this the place the foreigners 
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call heaven?”—reminding one of a child’s question in an 
English poem. 

One gets all sorts of shocks and it is well to be prepared. 
A child of a hospital worker is suddenly taken ill—convulsions— 
and is hurriedly taken to the u foreign nurse.” A bath is 
thought advisable and baby is undressed ; underneath is found 
such a pretty suit of “ boracic lint.” General managers and 
keepers of the hospital exchequer would, I guess, think there 
is more pathos than humour here. 

Surely it is the close contact with humanity that makes 
our work so fascinating. They call on every part of us to 
come out to them and we see them as I think no others see 
them. Their “humanity” is so apparent to us. How often 
have I seen in Shanghai people “taken in ” by the woman who 
has just had her baby born on the street having no home I 
Only a while ago a Police Station rang up—“Could I take a 
woman in who had just given birth to twins in Wayside 
Park?” “Yes,” I said, “but try and find out if the children 
are hers.” Shortly after another telephone message came,—one 
baby was a week old and the other a fortnight ! They had 
taken them to be examined at a nearer hospital. 

A minister once went into a ladies’ meeting and said, 
“Ladies, a poor Chinese woman has just given birth to a baby 
on the street; she has no home, and I felt I must give her 
some money.” And that is where the mischief comes in; as 
long as tenderhearted people will give money babies will be 
bartered round and stand a poor chance of living, for in all 
sorts of weather this goes on. 

All sorts of ways are resorted to to make sure of the 
hospital getting its due of rice-money. We had been suspicious 
of some folks having more money than they owned to. The 
patient had been brought too late and died, and they wanted 
to get free. One day the head nurse suddenly left me and 
went out ; when she returned I asked her why she had gone, 
she answered “ I heard those people and wanted to see what 
sort of coffin they had bought, to make sure if they really were 
poor.” They think of more ways of finding out things than 
we would dream of. Just another instance. A doctor came to 
apologize once, saying “I am sorry but I am afraid I am 
responsible for wasting the time of one of the nurses. He 
had touched some pus-stained wool with his hands. I led him 
to the operating theatre to the wash-basin and told him to 
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stay there washing his hands until I returned. I was very 
busy and other things cropped up, and I forgot him ! Later 
on I went to the O. T. and he was still washing his hands ! ” 
We know nurses are not much good unless they cau obey ! 
We have only started our male-nurses training a few mouths 
ago and feel such obedience promises well. 


3lt flftemodanL—The Rev. John Ross, D.D. 

J lOHN ROSS was born in 1841 in the parish of Nigg in Easter 
Ross. As Gaelic was his mother tongue, and few in the 
United Presbyterian Church, to which he belonged, could 
speak that language, a strong effort was made to retain his 
services for Home Mission work. He was sent first to Portree and 
then to Stornoway in the western islands. But the call to China 
was stronger, and in the beginning of 1872 he came out to Cliefoo, 
where the church had recently established a station under the care 
of Dr. Alexander Williamsou. 

At that time the mission in Manchuria had not been contem¬ 
plated. The plan was to work to the interior of Shantung. But 
Mr. Ross found the field already in process of occupation by the 
American church, while across the sea to the north lay Manchuria, 
where at the time there was but one man, the medical missionary 
of the Irish church. Mr. Ross was not long in deciding ; he crossed 
to Newchw r ang with the last steamer in the autumn of 1872. 

A few journeys in the interior led to the resolve to establish 
the mission in Moukden as the natural centre of the country. The 
old Manchu capital contained a strong anti-foreign element, and in 
the early days there was fierce opposition. After a chapel had with 
great difficulty been secured, a band of students set themselves to 
destroy its influence. Day after day they came, and denounced the 
missionary and all his works to an excited crowd. This went on 
for two months, until one day they so lost control of themselves 
without moving the foreigner that they lost face before their people 
and went away never to return. After that converts began to come 
in rapidly, and chiefly from the Chinese, who constitute the majority 
of tlie mercantile and working classes. Among the earlier converts 
at Newchwang was one Wang Ching Ming, whom Mr. Ross trained 
as the first evangelist of Moukden, and who showed a singular zeal 
in winning men. Among others gained at this time was Liu Ch’ueu 
Yao, the senior pastor of Manchuria. He describes his attraction 
to the Church as due in the first instance to the name won by 
Mr. Ross as “ a good man.” 

Amid alt his labours at this time Mr. Ross kept up his Chinese 
studies. He was fond of quoting the four Books to show the wide 
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contrast of their ethics with the actual practice of the people. He 
also studied the official histories of Manchuria and the “ Holy 
War ” at the beginning of the Ching dynasty, and as a result he 
published two volumes, “ Corea” and “ The Manchus,” the former 
deallug with the early history of Mauchuria as well as of Corea. 
The subject was little known in the west, lienee his books attracted 
some attention. There has always been a considerable coming and 
going of Coreaus through Mauchuria, and Mr. Ross took advantage 
of this to establish in Moukdeu a base for Corean work. He 
speedily acquired the rudiments of the language, made a pioneer 
version of the New Testament, and established a printing press 
with Corean compositors, so that, if missionaries could not enter 
the country, at least the written word might enter. Not a few 
Coreatis were baptized in those early days, of whom some still 
remain, one being a pastor in Seoul. As late as 1891 lie was in 
correspondence with inquirers in Kangkieh in North Corea but the 
increasing claims of Chinese work compelled him to give up hope 
of following these clues, and soou after the full responsibility for 
Corea was assumed by American missions. 

During my first year in the country I had the privilege of 
accompanying Dr. Ross on a journey round his out*statious. The 
distance was about 2,000 li, the time one mouth. One thing was 
evident, we were not to evangelize the nearest village, and wait for 
results before going on to the next. Apart from the occupation of 
large towns, the plan was always to follow where there were 
inquirers, so that there was no time for systematic mapping out of 
the field. Another thing most striking was the forbearance of my 
fellow-traveller with the idle and pitiless curiosity of the people in 
the inns. Crowds came to see us eat and sleep, the price of our 
clothes and all our belongings had to be discussed, but never any 
impatience or irritation. To a large extent Dr. Ross followed the 
methods advocated by Roland Allen as being those of St. Paul—he 
had an unbounded faith in the capacity of the Chinese race, and he 
believed in devolving a large measure of responsibility on those 
whom he baptized, so that the evangelization of China might 
speedily be accomplished by the people of the land. This policy of 
course gave room for disappointments, but working on a large scale 
the successes overbalanced the failures, and the native church of 
Manchuria as it exists to-day is largely built on this foundation. 

From the beginning Dr. Ross had laid much weight on the 
traiuing of his converts in Bible knowledge ; as time passed, the 
Bible class developed into the Theological Hall, with which he 
occupied the closing years of his missionary life. Failing health 
compelled his retirement in June 1910. The last five years were 
spent in Edinburgh, where he did good work as an elder, and as 
secretary for the Christian Literature vSociety. He kept up his 
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Chinese studies to the very end, and had undertaken a course of 
lectures to be delivered in Cambridge. But the call came, and he 
passed away quietly on the 7th August. 

John Ross had the qualities of the pioneer, the power to endure 
solitude and isolation, the capacity of turning out a great mass of 
work without waiting for refinement in detail. He commanded 
respect by his power of rapid decisiou in thought and action, and 
by his wide grasp of the problems of the time. In the changing 
conditions of the present day, his colleagues cherish his memory, 
as of one whose whole mind and heart were devoted to China. 

James W. Ingus. 


Our Book Table 

Chinese Morai. Sentiments before Confucius. University of Chicago 
Ph.D. Thesis by Herbert F. Rudd, Suifu, Sze. C. L. S. Depot, 
Shanghai, $3.50. 

In the little volume entitled “ Chinese Moral Sentiments before 
Confucius,” the author, Dr. Rudd, attempts, as the title suggests, to 
show what ethical ideals and valuations existed prior to the time 
of Confucius aud what were their foundations. In order to do 
this he makes clear at the outset the form of society under which 
the early Chinese lived, for morality and society are inextricably 
connected and a particular kind of morality or set of moral senti¬ 
ments takes its tone and color from a particular kind of society. 
As the author of Sartor Resartus would say, moral sentiments aud 
ideas are only clothes, and different clothes are cut to fit different 
types of society. Nor need this alarm those who hold out for the 
absolute character of morality, for Dr. Rudd dwells only on the 
patterns aud says nothing about the raw material. 

From evidence based on a careful and painstaking analysis of 
the characters contained in the Book of Odes and the Book of His¬ 
tory (his two sources), Dr. Rudd concludes, and to our minds 
justly, that the Chinese have always been an agricultural people, 
and never a nomadic people. This part of Dr. Rudd’s investiga¬ 
tion is the most interesting as well as original aud overturns an old 
theory long cherished by students of China. 

Having established his thesis that the Chinese have always 
been tillers of the soil, we are led back to more familiar surround¬ 
ings and are shown how the family became for a people in whom 
the Wanderlust was never developed, the foundation of the whole 
social order, and how the family relationships gave the pattern for 
the larger organization. “For ages the pattern of the primary 
groups bad been extended into an ever widening social organiza¬ 
tion. Intercourse was all on a basis of fixed personal relationships. 
As a result of this homogeneity and the extension of the immediate, 
concrete, personal relationships we have seen how the sense of 
solidarity dominated all this early Chinese thought. Their world 
teas a unity; with one race, one type of culture, and, to a large 
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degree one language. Family solidarity was typified by one father 
and one ancestral line; racial .solidarity by one ruler and one 
dynastic line. Cosmic solidarity related men and their ancestors, 
animals and natural forces, all in one homogeneous universe.” 
(P. 116.) 

Dr. Rudd has some interesting observations on the early 
Chinese cosmology and philosophy, and the early religion. About 
the former we are told that the yin-yang dualism was never fully 
developed in the early period and that Prof. De Groot and others 
are therefore at error. Concerning the original religion it is main¬ 
tained that it cannot be properly called ‘‘monotheism or even 
theism, still less should it be called pantheism, fetichisra, animism 
or atheism. Probably the best term to describe it is social monism. 
All nature has meaning for human society, but there is compara¬ 
tively little tendency to personalize or anthropomorphize natural 
objects. Heaven and the spiritual beings are conceived as be¬ 
nevolently supporting the standards of human society.” Thus 
there is no clear distinction in these early days between the be¬ 
neficence of a natural order and the benevolence of a Heavenly Will, 
so that the people vacillated unconsciously between these two con¬ 
ceptions. And in this connection, we may add, Dr. Rudd has 
something to say on the vexed problem of the meaning of Shang- 
ti. Animism or the belief in spirits, demons, and ghosts was not 
characteristic of the early epoch. There were a few spirits to 
which the people sacrificed, but only a limited few. In reading 
this section of Dr. Rudd’s book one is inclined to wonder whether 
the Book of Odes and Book of History are altogether adequate 
sources from which to derive such a conclusion. Would one nat¬ 
urally expect accurate information about superstitions in such 
works as the Odes and the History ? They are in no sense epics, 
or a body of folk-lore, which of course would furnish a much more 
reliable criterion to judge of the matter in hand. The Odes from 
which Dr. Rudd especially quotes are ideal aud often idyllic 
pictures emanating from the minds of particular poets, and do not 
originate from the bosoms of the masses. To be sure the authors 
of the odes were not ‘‘idle singers of an empty day,” and drew 
their inspirations from their surroundings, but superstitious 
practices, beliefs and observances are not exactly fit themes for 
poetic treatment, being either too trivial or too prosaic. 

In bis conclusion Dr. Rudd says, “ the outstanding charac¬ 
teristic of the Chinese people is not superstition on the one hand, 
nor materialism on the other, but—emphasis on the personal 
relationships.” And those who have read through his book will 
heartily subscribe to such a view. But it is just this emphasis on 
the personal relationship, and the fact that all ethical demands came 
to be stated in terms of the five relationships, between ruler and 
subject, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and younger 
brother, friend and friend, that constitutes at once the weakness 
and the strength of the Chinese ethico-social system. This is 
rather implied than fully expressed in Dr. Rudd’s book. If in 
China the racial mind has from the outset dwelt and reflected upon 
society, if man has from the very first been considered the only 
fitting topic for study, if the subject of man was never postponed 
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as it was iu Greece until men bad wearied of the unending con¬ 
tradictious and perplexities of metaphysical speculation, the ques¬ 
tion naturally arises: Whence comes it that the Chinese are as self- 
centred as they are ? For if personal relationships constitute a 
part of one’s ‘ me,' then it can truthfully be said that the Chinese 
are self-centred. The Chinese indifference to matters that do not 
primarily concern them existing alongside of the Chinese insistence 
on society seems at first to offer an insoluble paradox. But perhaps 
the paradox is rather more apparent than real. Dr. Rudd himself 
makes the statement that the Chinese are not abstract or metaphys¬ 
ically minded thinkers, but he does not develop this point. It is 
perhaps a tenable hypothesis that what the Chinese have always 
lacked is a definite philosophical theory that would serve as the 
sanction and the rationale of their ethics. The Greeks had such 
metaphysical foundations for their ethical theories, to wit Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, and our own Christianity has a philosophical 
basis without which it would lose much if not all of its meaning and 
appeal. It is true that it was many centuries before the abstract 
political formula that all men are born free and equal was hatched 
forth, but this is beside the point. The Chinese social order then, 
based as it w^as on the analogy of the family, has its shortcomings. 
The analogy when stretched becomes more and more attenuated and 
finally snaps altogether. 

By way of conclusion we can say that Dr. Rudd’s book is a 
scholarly production and should meet with the cordial reception 
that it so fully deserves. It throws a flood of light on what are for 
many of us, obscure points, and will serve to solidify the fluidities 
of opinion about the Chinese into a more articulate and coherent 
conception. 

St. John’s University. Wm. S. A. PoTT. 

Y. Y. Ssu. 


The China Church Year Book 1915 ( Second year' of issue). By the 
Continuation Committee of the National Missionary Conference , Shang¬ 
hai. Cloth 50 cents; paper 40 cents. Published by the Commercial Press 
Ltd ., Shanghai, /p/j. 

In this volume about seventy writers—fifty of whom are 
Chinese—prepare over a hundred different articles on as many 
subjects. These articles are written iu the best Chinese style 
evidently made uniform by a skilful penman who is an able 
editor ; and we are deeply grateful to the Continuation Committee 
for the issue of such a splendid work which involves so much 
painstaking care. 

After the Retrospect and Introduction, the book is divided: 
1. General; 2. The Differentiation of Denominations ; 3. Distribu¬ 
tion of the Churches in the Provinces ; 4. Activity of Societies 
sanctioned by the Church ; 5. Maps and Diagrams, Comparative 
Figures and Statements; 6. A Eist of Chinese Ministers, Physicians, 
etc. There are 17 pages given to the Introduction ; 30 to Book 1 ; 
29 to Book 2 ; 20 to Book 3 ; 153 to Book 4 ; 50 to Book 5 and the 
rest of the 400 pages to Book 6. 
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There is a vast amount of useful facts and figures brought up 
to date, to be found in the many subjects discussed. A few of these 
may be enumerated : Current Events in China for 1914; Diary of 
Church Events for the year ; Articles on the positions held by 
the different Church Bodies, e.g., Anglicans, Baptists, Pres¬ 
byterians and Congregatioualists; Brief Resurnd of Church 
work in Manchuria, Shantung, Kiangsu, Szechuen, etc.; the 
Eddy Meetings ; Mission to Ricksha Coolies in Shanghai; St. 
John’s College ; the Presbyterian Mission Press ; the Y. M. C. A.; 
Medical Schools ; List of new Christian Books published in the 
last two years; Christian Newspapers, etc. A brief notice of 
the 67 writers of the articles is furnished for the reader. Of the 
foreigners who contribute seven are British and seven Americans. 
The rest are Chinese. 

The style and subject matter are all that can be desired. No 
production in recent years can compare with this in the detailed in¬ 
formation contained here. No book of similar tenor written in Eng¬ 
lish that we have seen, exhibits the Chinese view point as this one 
does. And after all is it not the Chinese Christian thought that mis¬ 
sionaries to-day should first of all analyze and direct? There has 
been a startling advance in independent thinking among our Chinese 
Christians during the last ten years—accelerated by the political 
conditions of the country. The first two articles in this Year 
Book (writen by C. T. Wang and Ch'eng ChTin-sheng) especially 
should be pondered carefully by the sympathetic missionary. 
When the Chinese Churches become entirely self-supporting, new 
difficulties of adjustment will arise—in point of fact these difficulties 
increase in a direct ratio to the advance in self-support. 

The pages of this book are shot with the idea of self-support 
on the part of our Chinese brethren. They touch the Oriental 
amour propre , and the foreign missionary who does not read the 
China Church Year Book from Introduction to Finis will probably 
be looked upon by educated Chinese Christians as a decided “ back 
number.” 

S. ISETT WOODBRIDGE. 


Sketches from Formosa. By Rev. W. Campbell, D.D., F.R.G.S., London , 
Marshall Brothers , Ltd. Price 6j~. 

This is a book of 376 pages, giving some of the outstanding 
experiences of a missionary career of about forty-four years spent 
in Formosa. It gives first-hand sketches of some unusual experi¬ 
ences in pioneer missionary work, together with some mature 
utterances on mission problems as they have developed on this 
island. Sketches of curious aud creepy customs, such as might be 
expected to exist amongst head-hunters aud other savages, togeth¬ 
er with an utter disregard of any hygienic laws in the prepara¬ 
tion of the missionaries’ food, give a flavor of interest not found in 
every autobiographical mission book. The author expresses the 
wish that the book “may serve some useful purpose thus to furnish 
another opportunity for seeing the missionary with his lustred 
West-of-Eugland and dog-collar actually off,” and this a great 
many of the sketches actually do. The author has had some 
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unusual experiences as a missionary and has succeeded in making 
the extraordinary nature of these experiences stand out. 

In addition to relating his experiences as a missionary the 
author makes a good many sound observations on the way in which 
the members of the diplomatic corps can, when willing, assist 
missionaries. One could wish that the members of the consular 
staff could more frequently take trips with the missionaries, as was 
done occasionally in Formosa. It could not but result in closer 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

On the occupation and development of Formosa by the 
Japanese the author makes some exceedingly interesting comments, 
and indicates some of the problems of mission work resulting from 
the aggressive development of the people under their rule. The 
author notes that while the sale of opium has beeu made a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, yet ‘"any Japanese subject who takes to opium¬ 
smoking thereby commits a crime, and renders himself or herself 
liable to penal servitude." While pointing out the great advance 
made iu the development of material prosperity, he yet admits that 
there is a certain slackness about the holding up of moral ideals, 
which brings about “ a visibility, if not even attractiveness, . . . . 
to loose living.which cannot but lead to very evil results.” 

The book will well repay a readiug on the part of all interested 
in the development of mission problems and the uplift of people 
low in the scale of civilization. A number of excellent photo¬ 
graphs, together with au original map of Formosa, are also given. 

The book is made up evidently from extensive notes, and we 
uote what seems at times to be a confusion of tenses, which makes 
the chronological sequence of events somewhat puzzling. We have 
wondered, too, whether in a future edition the outstanding events 
might not be put together under some such title as ‘ Strange 
Incidents in a Missionary Career ’ leaving out, to a certain extent, 
the repetition of itinerating and routine facts, which to a circle of 
readers not personally acquainted with the author tends slightly to 
reduce the charm or freshness of the book We would advise some 
of the younger generation of missionaries to read carefully this 
volume of experiences, with a view to adjusting themselves more 
quickly to the infinitely easier conditions under which they have to 
do their work. 

R. 


Tms Gospel according to St. Matthew. By the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, 
Ph.D., D.D., Canon of Lahore. Published by the S.P.C.K. Depository , 
Madras. 720 pp. 

Commentaries on the Gospel of St. Matthew are so numerous 
and so excellent that the author of this commentary finds it 
necessary to explain why he sends forth this additional one into 
the world. The explanation given is that it is intended for a class 
of Fnglish-speaking students iu India whose needs are not met by 
the existing commentaries, and that it is more suitable for trans¬ 
lating into the languages of India than books which have not had 
Indian students in view. The book itself appears to us to be so 
excellent that no apology is needed for its publication, and its 
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special adaptation to the needs of the Indian students is ample 
justification for increasing the already large number of commen¬ 
taries on the First Gospel. We have read this book with much 
pleasure and in doing so we have often wished that a like service 
might be rendered to the Chinese student. We are well aware 
that the task is not easy aud that it requires special knowledge 
both in the department of Sacred Exegesis, aud of Chinese thought 
and customs. The book is one of a series of Indian Church com¬ 
mentaries, under the supervision of the Bishops of Rangoon and 
Rahore, acting as a committee appointed by the Synod of Indian 
Bishops. The general editor of the series is the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, of the Cambridge Brotherhood, Delhi. All are familiar 
with the splendid work done by the great Cambridge scholars, 
Rightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, whom we may perhaps class as 
founders of a school of Scripture Exegesis which is the glory of 
the University, which is still keeping up the bright succession in a 
way that does honour to its three illustrious sons. The present 
commentary though presented in less expensive and less attractive 
outward form than the great Cambridge commentaries, which was 
no doubt necessary to bring it within the reach of Indian students, 
has nevertheless the light stamp upon it. It is a scholarly and 
careful work aud adds one more to the long list of books which 
Indian missionaries have given to the Indian Church. In the 
early days of educational work in China, Chinese educators who 
were doing their work through the medium of the English lan¬ 
guage were much indebted to Indian missionaries for their text 
books. Times have changed, aud we are now more independent, 
but still we feel sure that a book like this ou the Gospel of St. 
Matthew will offer many suggestions to the missionary teacher 
and preacher in China. 

The introduction covering 42 pages deals sufficiently with the 
usual questions of New Testament Introduction as related to the 
Gospels generally, followed by a special Introduction to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. Everything which the ordinary student can 
require will be found here amply set forth, and the matter is well 
up to date. The notes 011 the text are very full, and they possess 
a special value from the way in which Indian manners, customs, 
etc., are employed to illustrate the text. We are informed that 
this book has been used with profit by missionaries in Japan iu 
teaching Divinity students. 

J. J. 


Researches into Chinese Superstitions. By Henry Dor£, S. J. 
Translated from the French with notes , historical and explanatory , 
by M. Kenneeey, S. J. First Part , Superstitious Practices. Profuse¬ 
ly illustrated. Vol. II. For sale at the Tnsezuei Printing Press and the 
Mission Book Room. Price to the trade , $4.00: to missionaries, $450. 

This book is the second volume of “Researches into Chinese 
Superstitions,” of which the third volume is already in the press. 
Like the first volume, the second is put up in a rather unusual 
style but with an exact reproduction in colour of the various 
charms treated, and with clear and satisfactory letter press. By 
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means of these books oue cau examine at leisure in the study the 
ideas which go to make up the common beliefs of a great many of 
the Chinese people. The present volume deals principally with 
examples of religious magic, charms, and spells, used for the 
purpose of expelling demons and spirits, and preservation from 
epidemics and all kinds of diseases. The materials gathered are 
the result of acquaintance with a large circle of Chinese friends, 
many visits to shops and temples, and much study of models found 
in Buddhist or Taoist works. In the main the charms exhibited 
are such as are used by the people of the two provinces of Kiangsu 
and Ngauhwei, and the attempt has been made to select the 
important and interesting ones in each group studied. Interesting 
explanations are given of signs often seen on city walls and other 
places but rarely noticed particularly by the preoccupied foreigner. 
We shall await the publication of Volume III with considerable 
interest. We admire the perseverance and care displayed in the 
study and elucidation of the mass of material involved. 

One naturally asks: What shall we do with these books now 
we have them ? Are they of interest to any except advanced 
sinologues or students of strange philosophies? We think they 
are. It seems to us that oue or more of these volumes would be an 
excellent book for missionaries who are, say, in the third year of 
their study of Chinese, and desire to study something that will 
bring them at once to the heart of many of the dominating ideas of 
the Chinese mind. Even the study of one of these volumes would 
make real many of the actual difficulties that have to be overcome 
in the regeneration of China. 

The translator feels that the text may be considered rather 
meagre. It does not, however, so strike us. We have wondered, 
however, if it is necessary to put up a book with such a padded 
appearance, and wish, though we fear it is now too late, that in 
the next volume where the explanation in English is short it might 
be put on the same page as the charm exhibited. This could often 
be done with great advantage by the addition of a line or two only. 
Then, too, we see no reason why a page should be printed on only 
one side, as so many of the pages bearing exhibits of charms are. 
There seems no reason whatever why the two sides of the page 
could not be used. Had these two points been observed the book 
could either have been made much less bulky in size, or more 
exhaustive in treatment. 

R. 


“A Union Hymn and Tunk Book for use in Protestant Churches 
of the Kiangnan.” Mission Book Company . Price $1.00 in paper 
boards and $1.25 in cloth. 

I heartily congratulate the Kiangnau Churches on having at 
last a book of tunes to match the hymns in their Hymnal. It is 
for this tune book I am specially asked to write a notice. 

How well I remember the time—now a good while into the 
past—when our organist would carry a pile of English Hymnals to 
Church, and hastily search for a suitable time for the hymn given 
out by the preacher! 
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This book contains 425 hymns, and perhaps 250 (?) tunes. 
There are also a number of Doxologies, an English and a Chinese 
Index of first litres. It is well printed and bound, and is a comely 
volume. I discover in the book a large number of the old tunes— 
many of them immortal—and a good many of the newer tunes one is 
so happy to find in a Hymnal. I wish there were an English Index 
of the tunes, a want that can be supplied in a later edition, The 
notes are well spaced, clear, and easily read. 

The proof of the staff has generally been carefully read, with 
however occasional lapses, particularly in the frequent omission of 
D.C., D.S., Fine, 1st time, 2nd time, and other signs used when 
some part of a tune is carried back to the beginning or middle of 
the staff. This slight defect will be easily remedied. 

May I for a moment turn from the office of a critic, and express 
here my hope that, with the coming of the new Hymn and Tune 
book, all the students of the higher schools in Kiangnan may be 
taught to read the staff notation, and that very special attention be 
given in the future to the blessed employment of praising the Lord 
in song. May your Churches raise up many pastors, evangelists, 
Bible readers, and lay Church members too, who shall in the 
coming years sing the Gospel into the hearts of multitudes. 

Chauncky Goodrich. 


A MnAHODiSl’ Manual containing Ritual and Articles oj Faith of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church South , 
and Mrs. Nevius's Catechism. 'f? i'tt M Iff fnj Published and printed 

by the Methodist Publishing House. Price 10 cents. 

This little book in Mandarin is what it claims to be, a Meth¬ 
odist Manual. It opens with the Form of Service followed in the 
American Methodist churches, which we commend for its simplicity 
and suitableness to any congregation. This is followed by the 
Articles of Faith, which among others contain the important 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity, the virgin birth of Christ, 
his vicarious death, his resurrection, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the inspired Word of God, sin, justification aud 
sanctification, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the sacraments of the 
church, including a warning against the errors of Rome. There 
is a word on the history and organization of the church. Then 
comes Methodist Church Government as applied to church officers, 
ministers, church members and applicants for baptism. Offerings 
to the Lord and the relation of church and state are also touched 
on. Formulas for reception of members, administration of the 
sacraments, marriage aud funeral sendees are given in full with 
appropriate Scripture passages. Last but not least it includes a 
reprint of Mrs. Nevius’s Catechism, a common inheritance of all 
Christian Churches in China. 

The book is in excellent Mandarin, easily understood by all who 
can read at all. It is a helpful manual for enquirers and will prove 
of special value to those in the Methodist communion, who should 
acquaint themselves with the doctrine aud polity of that great and 
noble body of Christ’s followers. 


J. M. B. 
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The Way of the Good Physician. By H. T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. L. tlf.S., 
16, New Bridge Street , London , 11. C. Price if - net. Post fret if 2d. 

This little book ol one hundred and thirty pages, on medical 
mission work, is published by the London Missionary Society, 
and is well illustrated by a dozen scenes, from various countries of 
the world, depicting incidents relevant to the work. 

As might be expected from such a source, the book is a 
helpful compilation and valuable discussion on the nature, func¬ 
tion, results, and needs of this special branch of missionary service. 

The author deals with bis subject in succinct convincing 
statements of fact and argument, helpfully discussing what medical 
missions have done, and are doing; and raising points as to the 
lines and methods upon which they should work in the future. 
Take for instance the sentence which we find on page 125:—“ In 
entering upon the work of medical missions the Church of Christ 
has set her hand to a task whose magnitude and difficulty she 
has but dimly seen. Notv as the larger possibilities open out, as 
we see the extent of the land to be possessed, and the stupendous 
demauds that will be made upon us if we are fully to possess it, 
we have ueed of a courage aud faith like that of Abraham. If the 
Church has been called of God to take up this double ministry it 
is her bounden duty to do it in a way that is worthy of her Lord.” 
Again in Chapter 7, discussing “the variety of the work” lying 
at the door of mission hospitals, the author points out the unique 
aud boundless fields for skill aud investigation in the study of 
Tropical Medicine, Preventive Medicine, Epidemiology, Diseases 
of Women, Eye Diseases, etc. 

The book is full of information and suggestion, and should 
prove a useful text book and guide for students, Christian workers 
and prospective missionaries. To add to its value an appendix 
gives («) a considerable bibliography on the subject treated: ( b ) 
suggestions as to the preparation of medical missionaries and 
missionary nurses: and (c) details rc medical departments in 
connection with the various missionary societies. It also is well 
indexed. 

C. J. D. 


The Social Application of Christianity in China. Association Press 
of China. 

This is a ‘ 1 brief description of various forms of social service 
carried on by Christian agencies in China ” and is compiled by the 
special committee on the social application of Christianity of the 
China Continuation Committee. It is an interesting pamphlet of 
forty pages aud contains accounts of what has already been done in 
such departments as Child Welfare, Commuuity Welfare, Public 
Health, Survey aud Study of Social Conditions, Industrial Missions, 
etc., aud only deals with forms of social work undertaken as 
voluntary service, and does not include such work as hospitals, or 
other institutional work of Missions. 

It is inspiring to see what can be done ly well directed 
systematic effort in such lines, aud much good is doubtless accom¬ 
plished, in a material way, by such labors, and if it all leads up to 
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the desired end, as is, of course, always to be hoped, well and good. 
But we sometimes fear there is danger of “ not being able to see 
the trees for the woods,” that is, that the real aim and end of 
Christian Missions shall be lost sight of in a maze of social work 
that never reaches what should be its ultimate end. At the same 
time we are free to confess that the church has been lamentably 
lacking in these very lines in the past aud trust that a new day is 
approaching when our Christianity shall infuse itself into all our 
social life with all its endless ramifications. 

F. 


Causthenic Drill —Specially prepared for school boys. B3- J. H. Crocker 
and C. H. McCr.ov, translated by Y. K. Woo. Published by Notional 
Committee Y.M.C.A., Shanghai. Price 15 cents, 8vo. 

This 20 page booklet is prefaced by a brief list of the essen¬ 
tials of a good calisthenic drill aud suggestions to the teacher for 
its correct teaching. 

On each page oue exercise is dealt with. The starting posi¬ 
tion and various movements are precisely described, and a photo¬ 
graph of each is provided. This is followed by a statement of the 
effect on the body which each exercise is designed to produce. 

The booklet is bilingual throughout, the Chinese and English 
versions being printed on the same pages. It should prove a very 
useful publication. 

K. 


# 1 ® 45 A $ M i$ It. Temperance Tract. On the Evils of Alcohol. To 
be had at the Mission Book Co. Price $3.50 per 1,000. 

This is a folder of about seven hundred characters, being a 
translation of a sheet issued by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Society of Shanghai and gives the opinions, first of a number of 
prominent people, such as Gladstone, followed by those of distin¬ 
guished plij^sicians, and shows the evils of alcohol, even when used 
in moderate quantities, if continued, and should be a valuable help 
to those who are trying to inculcate total abstinence among the 
Chinese. 

F. 


Correspondence 


WANTED INFORMATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Gentlemen : Having been, as 
I believe, providentially led into 
a special study of the subject of 
Demon Possession, I will be very 


grateful to any who will give me 
reliable first-hand data on the 
subject. As much of detail and 
of accuracy in the report as 
possible will make it the more 
valuable. 

Hugh W. White. 
YEnchrng, Kiangsu, China. 
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AN IMPOSTOR. 

To the. Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I write to warn the 
readers of the Recorder against 
a Chinese who goes by the name 
of John S. Chang (<Jg g|), B.A., 
who came to me on October 
29th, claiming that he had beeu 
robbed and desired to borrow 
money to return to Changsha. 
He claimed to be a member of 
our Church, but I find his claims 
were false. He seemed to know 
so very much about the mission¬ 
aries in various cities, their 
names, etc., and various facts 
about the Church in certain 
places that I’m led to believe 
that he makes a point of finding 
out these facts for swindling 
purposes. He wears foreign 
clothes and speaks fairly good 
English. In his conversation 
he is very apt to say such things 
as “Thank the Eord,” “Praise 
the Lord for that,” etc. 

Faithfully yours, 

John G. Magee. 


PREVENTIVE AGAINST INSECTS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I notice in your 
issue for October, page 642, a 
query regarding a preventive 
against insects in books. Here 
is a preparation which I have 
used for thirty years with good 
effect:— 

Hydrarg, Perchlor ... 2 drachms. 

Creosote . . ... 1 drachm. 

Alcohol.10 ounces. 

Apply as follows: Dip a 
Chinese writing brush in the 
preparation, open the book and 
pass the brush two or three 
times along the stitching from 


top to bottom. Do this at back 
and front of book, and also at 
one or more places between the 
leaves, according to thickness of 
volume. The effect of the treat¬ 
ment will last about three years, 
after which it should be repeat¬ 
ed. Boring insects will not 
touch books treated in this way. 
The solution does not damage 
or discolour a book. lu order 
to keep books from being dam¬ 
aged by the larger insects,— 
cockroaches, etc.—they must be 
kept in closed bookcases. 

Yours faithfully, 

James A. Wieson. 

Wenchow. 

TENT WORK. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In the Chinese 
Recorder for August 1915, is 
an article on the Working Policy 
of (Pang-kia-chuang) Techow 
Station in which mention is 
made of two preachers equipped 
with a tent to visit big fairs, 
markets, etc. It might interest 
some of your readers to learn if 
there is tent work carried on in 
other parts of China and with 
what results; size of teuts, means 
of transport, seasons for work¬ 
ing, etc. 

For some years a tent 24 ft. X 
38 ft. has been in use for country 
work in this part of Klaugsi 
province but for lack of workers 
has not been used as much as it 
might have beeu. This year 
we have already been out seven 
weeks at six different places, 
small market towns. Nightly 
Gospel preaching brings 100 to 
160 persons to the tent on the 
first two or three nights, gener¬ 
ally less on subsequent nights. 
On market days scores or hun- 
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dreds of market folk hear the 
word preached in the tent and 
carry away Scriptures and tracts 
to their homes. Other days 
neighbouring markets from two 
to seven miles distant are visited 
for preaching and bookselling. 
Gospel bills are posted in the 
market towns and literature left 
at each shop. 'I he places visited 
are all along the river so our 
transport is by boat. Last year 
we took another route and six 
to eight wheelbarrows moved 
our equipment from place to 
place. Many have heard God’s 
message who otherwise could not 
and we look to His Spirit to give 
the increase. 

Trusting to see something from 
other workers with tents, 

We are, 

Yours sincerely, 

Ernest E. Clarke. 
John W. Alderson, 

Kl ANGST. 


DR. F. E. CLARK COMING TO 
CHINA FOR NATIONAL C. E. 
CONVENTION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : A cablegram has 
just brought us the good news 
that Dr. Clark, who is now con¬ 
valescing at Houolulu, after his 
long illness, will be with us the 
first part of April. We are plan¬ 
ning to hold a national C. E. 
convention, at Hangchow, April 
6-io. 
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The following extracts from a 
letter from Dr. Clark will answer 
the questions which might arise 
in the minds of many workers 
in various parts of the country, 
and will call forth prayer on 
behalf of Dr. Clark 

“ We cannot delay our sailing 
from Yokohoma later than April 
22nd, which is the very latest 
date we could leave Japan and 
get back to America in season 
for my engagements there ... I 
do not dare to undertake a long 
schedule of meetings, for I am 
yet far from fully recovered, and 
atn taking special treatments 
every day in a sanitarium to get 
back my health and strength. I 
think, however, that I could 
take three meetings, perhaps, 
besides the national convention, 
at which I hoped we might meet 
representatives from different 
parts of China. These meetings 
should not be too far away from 
Shaughai, in time ... I am sorry 
that I cannot give more time and 
strength and engage to reach a 
large number of meetings, but I 
am sure you understand the 
situation. It is with some fear 
and trembling that I agree to go 
at all, but as this may be the 
last visit we can ever make in 
China, and probably will be, I 
want if possible to go, if only 
for a short stay, and I think I 
could undertake as man)' meet¬ 
ings as I have suggested.” 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, 

Edgar E. Strother, 

Gen, Sec'y. IJ. S. C. E. for Chino. 
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Missionary Studies. 

Missionaries at home on fur¬ 
lough are reminded that it is 
possible for them to secure in 
Loudon or in almost any great 
provincial centre instruction dur¬ 
ing the coming winter in subjects 
the knowledge of which would 
be of the greatest value to them 
on their return to the field; eg., 
tlie Comparative Study of Reli¬ 
gions, Educational Psychology 
and Metliod, Anthropology (in¬ 
cluding Sociology and Primitive 
Religious Beliefs), Tropical 
Hygiene, Elementary Medicine, 
the Phonetics of non-European 
Languages, the Study of such 
Languages, and Business Methods 
for Missionaries, as well as 
advanced courses in Doctrine, 
Church History, Pastoral Theol¬ 
ogy, Greek, and Hebrew, taught 
in the colleges of their own 
Church. 

In addition to these facilities 
the Board of Study for the Prep¬ 
aration of Missionaries is organiz¬ 
ing a course for missionaries and 
missionary candidates in London, 
at Kiug’s College, Strand, W.C., 
in the Lent Term of next year, 
January-March, and a Vacation 
Course of Missionary Studies at 
Oxford, in August 1916. 

Guidance and help in arrang¬ 
ing for any branch of missionary 
study will be gladly furnished by 
the Secretary of the B. 3 .P.M., 
2, Church Crescent, Muswell 
Hill, London, N. 

Annual Meeting Christian 
Literature Society. 

On November the 9th the 
Christian Literature Society held 
its annual meeting, at which was 


presented its 28th Aunual Report. 
There was a good attendance. 

The report stated that during 
the year under review 90,600 
volumes had been published, 
comprisimg 6,422,400 pages. 
The sales, however, have a- 
mouuted to only $15,018.22, as 
against $20,631.06 for the year 
previous. 

The chief event of this meet¬ 
ing was the question of the 
retirement of the General Sec¬ 
retary, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
D.D., LL D., who has been 
twenty-four years in office and 
felt compelled a year ago to 
present his resignation as General 
Secretary. During his term of 
office Dr. Richard has assisted 
in the production of a large 
amount of literature, has had an 
intimate acquaintance with many 
Chinese officials—his advice be¬ 
ing often sought. As a result 
of his help in famine relief and 
in the development of educational 
interests, many honors have 
been laid upon him. In addition 
to his many years of service he 
has given a library of 7,000 
volumes to the Christian Liter¬ 
ature Society. 

The announcement a year ago 
that he felt forced to resign 
created consternation, because, 
as was said by Dr. Parker, “ the 
names of Dr. Richard and the 
Christian Literature Society have 
become practically synonymous 
terms. ’' A sense of relief, there¬ 
fore, was felt when it was 
announced that he had decided 
to accept the position of Secretary 
Emeritus for life, in which 
capacity it will be possible for 
him to continue co-operation 
with the Society while being 
relieved of many heavy adminis- 
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tralive burdens. Dr.W. Hopkyu 
Rees was appointed General 
Secretary. 

Revival in South-eastern Honan. 

The China Inland Mission 
Church in Kwangchow South 
city (Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Mason) 
has experienced a gracious sea¬ 
son of revival. The occasion 
was a special series of meetings 
which took place from December 
5th to 12th when Rev. J. 
Goforth of the Canadian Presby¬ 
terian Mission, Chang Teh Fu, 
came and addressed crowded 
gatherings in the newly erected 
church holding 1,200 people, 
which is still not quite com¬ 
pleted. Mr. Goforth’s visit had 
been originally planned for the 
beginning of March this year 
1915, but illness prevented his 
attending at that time. In the 
meantime much prayer had beeu 
made by the church members 
that during the present winter 
he might be permitted to come 
amongst them and that God 
would visit His people in revival 
power and blessing. It is the 
thankful testimony of all who 
were privileged to attend (among 
whom was the writer), as a visitor 
from another mission, that their 
prayers have been abundantly 
answered and that God has 
wrought a work in their midst 
such as has never been seen 
before in that district. 

During the last two years 
since the autumn of 1913 much 
blessing has attended the work 
and the number of out-stations 
increased from 7 to 2t, all, with 
but two exceptions, being self- 
supporting. The entire work in 
this centre is solely evangelistic. 
On the Saturday precediug the 
opening meeting members and 
enquirers from all the country 
stations to the number of over 
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500 came in and were accommo¬ 
dated in large houses near at 
hand specially engaged for the 
purpose; these, in some in- 
stauces being cheerfully lent by 
non-Christian families free of 
rent, the Ford thus opening their 
hearts to help His people. On 
Wednesday, the fourth day of 
the meetings, at the conclusion 
of the address in the morning, 
God’s Holy Spirit was seen to 
be melting aud humbling many 
of the leaders—specially those 
from the country stations—-quite 
a number weeping and confess¬ 
ing their sins in public prayer. 
These were but the first drop¬ 
pings of the showers of blessing 
that were still to fall. At the 
close of the address by Elder 
Wen on Friday evening, the 
power of God was manifested 
and the people rose in large 
numbers, without any appeal 
being made from the platform, 
breaking down in confession of 
sin. The power of conviction 
was general, men and women 
and even boys and girls being 
strongly moved, crying to God 
to have mercy on them. This 
wave of confession and prayer 
continued for almost an hour. 
After this the power deepened 
and increased with each meeting. 
The later addresses were on 
subjects relating to Prayer, the 
Gift of the Holy Spirit and 
Soul-winuiug, many hundreds 
being convicted of their indiff¬ 
erence in the work of winning 
their relatives and friends to the 
Ford, this being particularly 
noticeable in the prayers. At 
the closing meeting opportunities 
were giveu for brief testimonies 
to definite blessing received 
during the gatherings. One 
after another rose in rapid suc¬ 
cession and with glad hearts aud 
joyful faces testified to what the 
Ford had done for them. It was 
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impossible, simply for lack of 
time, to hear all who were anx¬ 
ious to add their word to the 
stream of praise and testimony 
which was beiug poured forth 
to the Glory of God. It was 
indeed a soul-stirring experience. 
Some who were present at the 
Saturday evening meeting for 
worship held as usual in the 
preaching hail of the north city 
reported that a wonderful move¬ 
ment of the Spirit had also been 
experienced there, where the 
meeting had been led by one of 
the older Chinese brethren. 

It is hardly possible to estimate 
the results of such a season of 
revival which cannot but spread 
when the Christians thus filled 
with the Holy Spirit and on fire 
for the souls of the heathen 
around them, return to their 
various homes and villages. 

Baptismal services were held 
before the morning meeting on 
the last four days, about 140 
thus confessing their faith in the 
Lord Jesus,'another 100 or more 
having to be postponed for lack 
of time to deal with them. All 
these were candidates who had 
applied for baptism previous to 
the commencement of these spe¬ 
cial meetings. To God be ail 
the glory ! 

B. F. Smith. 

Hankow. 


Revival Meetings at Hsuchow- 
fu, Ku. 

Rev. John Goforth, of the Ca¬ 
nadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Honan, has just closed a series 
of meetings at Hsuchowfu, Ku., 
covering fifteen days. In all the 
twenty years of the history of 
the Station, there Is nothing 
that can for a moment be com¬ 
pared with these meetings. 

In accordance with Mr. Go¬ 
forth’s request, the Station began 


to prepare for these meetings 
weeks beforehand. The entire 
congregation was divided up into 
Prayer Circles. The Circles in 
the city met regularly once a 
week and, further to unify the 
movement, chosen representa¬ 
tives from each of these Circles 
also met weekly for united 
prayer. The Book of Acts was 
systematically taken up as a 
text-book and studied through 
with special reference to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. This 
was the topic for the - general 
services in the church and the 
attention of the congregation was 
kept focussed on this subject 
for weeks beforehand, and “feu 
hsing hui ’ ’ was on the Ups of 
nearly every one. 

Mr. Goforth arrived on the 
evening of November 13th and 
services began the day following. 

For the first eight or nine 
days, the meetings were not 
greatly dissimilar to what we 
are accustomed during protracted 
services. There u r as close at¬ 
tention, deep interest, and con¬ 
siderable freedom iu prayer. 
There were some confessions but 
rather of an indefinite character 
and for the most part not under 
great conviction, apparently. 
We had begun to feel that the 
great spiritual movements that 
had characterized Mr. Goforth’s 
meetings elsewhere w-ere not to 
be expected here. He refused 
to entertain this idea for a 
moment. “ There is a barrier 
that must be gotten out of the 
way, whether with the Chinese 
or foreigners. Keep on praying 
and believing and the blessing 
will come.’’ His indomitable 
faith rebuked us all and con¬ 
quered. We select only a few of 
those cases which impressed us 
particularly. The first among 
the school-boys to come for¬ 
ward was a professed Christian 
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of about eighteen years of age. 
His conduct aud character were 
excellent, so far as one could 
judge. He mounted the plat¬ 
form and under great emotion 
confessed to the hypocrisy of his 
life aud to the hopelessness of 
his condition. It was the even¬ 
ing meeting aud when the boys 
returned to the school and to the 
study hall, I slipped quietly to 
this boy’s room and found him 
alone, bowed on his table, and 
weeping bitterly. His distress 
was plainly genuine. On the 
next day the local evangelist 
came forward. He is a man 
under forty, well educated in 
college and seminary, a forcible 
preacher, logical in his reason¬ 
ing and usually quiet in his man¬ 
ner. His whole frame shook 
violently and it was with great 
difficulty that he could speak 
at all. His unfitness for his 
high office was the burden of 
his confession. With uplifted 
and shaking hand he repeated 
over and over the sentence : “I 
am in great fear.” No one 
could see and hear him without 
being convinced of his absolute 
sincerity. One of the leading 
men in the congregation, a form¬ 
er teacher in the Boys’ School, 
belonging to a family that has 
been identified with the church 
almost from the beginning, but 
who for some time has been 
holding aloof, if not actually 
antagonizing the work of the 
church, arose and with great 
feeling confessed that he was 
the barrier in the way of the 
Spirit’s work. From this time 
on restraint gradually gave way 
to freedom. Private members, 
church officers, preachers, col- 
porters, teachers, pupils, would 
rise in their seats or go forward 
to the platform and often amidst 
violent and uncontrollable weep¬ 
ing would make most humiliat¬ 
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ing confessions, violations of the 
seventh and eighth command¬ 
ments being astouishiugly com¬ 
mon amongst those where it was 
least expected, and, where some 
brother had been offended, 
public apology would be made. 
On one occasion the preaching 
had to be omitted altogether, 
confessions beginning at the 
very beginning of the service 
aud occupying the entire time, 
about three hours. 

In addition to these evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence in the 
general services, there were 
meetings of great impressiveness 
and power both amongst the 
boys and girls in school. Dur¬ 
ing the first days, recitations 
were suspended only during 
the time of the public services, 
but at the time of the events 
narrated above, a great change 
came over the pupils. At their 
own request all recitations were 
suspended. About a dozen of 
the non-Christian boys, sixteen 
to twenty years of age, whose 
influence in the school had been 
bad, whom, in fact, I had 
decided not to allow to return 
next year (unknown to them, 
however,) sought the help of 
some of the Christian boys in 
real spiritual distress, confessing 
their sins and joining with them 
in prayer till midnight in the 
privacy of their rooms. It was 
at this juncture that occurred 
the most remarkable meeting 
that it has ever been my privi¬ 
lege to witness. It was at the 
regular morning school-prayers, 
no foreigner being present but 
myself. After a short exposi¬ 
tion of Scripture, instead of 
offering prayer myself, I threw 
the meeting open to the boys, 
for prayer. One after another, 
sometimes several at a time, 
arose in prayer or public confes¬ 
sion, and broke down with un- 
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controllable weeping, until the 
entire body , about a hundred, 
were weeping aloud. One of 
the large boys suddenly called 
out “Everybody kneel,” and 
without an exception they went 
down on their knees. The 
weeping increased in intensity 
until it could be heard all over 
the large compound. All at¬ 
tempts to quiet them only in¬ 
creased their emotion. Finally 
we got a hymn started and 
gradually all joined in, after 
which they were disbanded, the 
meeting having continued for 
two and a half hours. This 
experience may be explained in 
part on merely psychological 
grounds, but not all and not 
chiefly. Young men twenty 
years old and upward who had 
never prayed, in manifest agony 
of spirit confessing and begging 
for mercy, were not doing so for 
mere sake of appearances or in 
unconscious imitation. It was, 
in their own language, a “ little 
judgment day” and one could 
get some vague idea of what 
the weeping and wailing and 
guashing of teeth of that “dies 
irae” will be. On the following 
morning at the same hour the 
meeting took an entirely different 
turn, and confession was followed 
by reparation. Books, slates, ink- 
slabs, towels, that had been stolen 
from each other, were brought 
forth and restored to their 
owners, where they could be 
found, or turned over to me. 
Property belonging to the school, 
such as lamps, wash-pans, etc., 
that had mysteriously disap¬ 
peared, were accounted for; 
broken window-panes were ac¬ 
knowledged and paid for as also 
books that I had failed to put 
on account; cigarettes emerged 
and pipes were broken and 
trampled under foot and obscene 
books torn to pieces. In addi¬ 


tion to these evidences of real 
repentance on their own part a 
deep concern was manifested for 
their unsaved relatives, one non- 
Christian boy rising at daylight 
and walking 16 miles to get his 
brother to come to the meetings. 
He returned bringing not only 
his brother but a dozen of his 
young friends. A non-Chris¬ 
tian teacher in the girls’ school 
testified that he had always been 
a strong Coufucianist, but he 
had to admit that there was a 
power here that Confucianism 
knew nothing of, viz., that 
could compel school-boys to 
stand up and confess their sins 
without regard to loss of face. 

On the last evening oppor¬ 
tunity was given for half-minute 
testimonies to benefits received. 
These were varied and interest¬ 
ing. 

No report would be complete 
that did not make mention of 
Mrs. Goforth. In her helpful 
talks to the foreigners, iu her 
addresses to the Chinese women, 
in her help with the music, she 
added greatly both to the pleas¬ 
ure and to the profit of the 
meetings. 

M. B. Grirr. 

Hsuchowfu, Ko. 


Notes on Work, in Formosa 
during 1915. 

I was occupied last year mostly 
with pastoral visitation of our 
churches in the Kagi Prefecture, 
and iu continuing my work 
among the physically blind people 
around us. 

I. Pastoral Visitation. The 
Kagi Prefecture lies on the mid¬ 
dle-western side of Formosa; has 
an area of 685 Japanese square 
miles (very much larger than 
English), with 565 towns and 
villages containing an aggregate 
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population of 540,000 people. 
There are twenty-three of our 
churches and preaching stations 
scattered throughout the region, 
having connected with them 756 
baptized adults, 677 baptized 
children, and about 1,760 un¬ 
baptized hearers. Seventeen of 
these little Christian communities 
are under the care of as many 
uuordained evangelists who have 
received more or less trainiug 
for their work, but six of them 
have uo salaried brother in 
charge, the ordinary Sunday and 
week-night services being con¬ 
ducted by church-members who 
can read and deliver short ad¬ 
dresses on well-known passages 
of Scripture. 

Kagi is the only Prefecture in 
our English Presbyterian For¬ 
mosa field (a field extending 
over two-thirds of the Island) 
which has no resident Christian 
pastor. 

In the course of the year I 
was able to spend about one 
week at each of the Kagi stations, 
and to pay a second similar visit 
to seven of them ; examining, in 
all, 261 candidates for baptism, 
of whom 62 were admitted to 
Church membership. 

My sojourn at several of the 
stations filled me with gratitude 
and hopefulness. One of these is 
in Kiamtsuikang, a busy market- 
town about twenty-five miles 
northwest from the city of Tai¬ 
nan. As it happened to be full 
moon at the time, the preacher 
had arranged to hold special 
evangelistic services. He adver¬ 
tised them by means of large 
posters and by the distribution 
of little hand-bills to all the 
shopkeepers and householders 
within reach. We had an open¬ 
ing meeting for women and girls 
on the afternoon of the first day, 
and the crowded meetings on the 
three following evenings were 
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made up of people from every 
class. 

Another church I had a pleas¬ 
ant stay at is in the village 
of Gutawan, about seven miles 
northeast from Kiamtsuikang. 
Whilst walking around the vil¬ 
lage on Saturday, and seeing the 
people good-humouredly busy 
with the in-gathering of the 
harvest, it occurred to me that 
our forenoon meeting the follow¬ 
ing day should take the form of 
a Harvest Thanksgiving service. 
The preacher and his wife entered 
into the proposal with great 
heartiness, and soon had a baud 
of boys and girls out collecting 
materials for decorating the 
chapel. On our Church people, 
with many outsiders who had 
heard of the movement, assem¬ 
bling in our spacious chapel next 
morning, they at once saw some¬ 
thing which awakened their sym¬ 
pathetic attention. Bunches of 
clean rice-grass were fastened 
on every side ; tall feathery bam¬ 
boos were tied to the pillars, and 
sheaves of long sugar-cane stood 
on each side of the reading-desk. 
Then there was an abundant aud 
tasteful display of flowers, fruits, 
melons, potatoes, taro, vege¬ 
tables, and large bowls filled with 
all kinds of grain. After praise, 
Scripture-reading, and prayer, I 
spoke of the mysterious origin of 
those living objects, of their 
beauty, their variety, their use¬ 
fulness, and of the rich abundance 
of them which God has showered 
down upon us. Our audience 
was chiefly made up of small 
farmers and their families, who 
were much pleased, aud said that 
a Harvest Thanksgiving service 
like this should be held every 
year. 

During my pastoral visitatiou 
throughout the year, I could not 
but take special note of three 
things:—1. The great advantage 
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of having workmen that need 
not be ashamed placed over our 
little Christian congregations. 
Eazy, incompetent brethren do 
more harm than good, and it 
would be a gain were our preach¬ 
ers’ roll to have their names 
removed. 

2. The Important Place ivhich 
our Church Sisterhood is begin¬ 
ning to take in the Development 
of Christianity in Formosa . I 
met graduates from the Girls’ 
School whose example is gracious 
and most stimulating ; while of 
this one and that one among the 
preachers’ wives it could truly 
be said that she is “the better 
man of the two.’ ’ 

3. Another thing I noticed 
while examining candidates for 
baptism was the goodly number 
who told me that they had first 
heard the Gospel at one or the 
other of our Mission Hospitals. 
I did not keep a record of every 
case, but the frequency with 
which this remark was made 
arrested my attention. I more 
willingly call attention to the 
matter because it is to be feared 
that our medical colleagues have 
only too good reason to regret 
that so little systematic work is 
done by preachers and others in 
following up patients when they 
have returned to their homes. 

II. Work for the Blind. These 
Notes may become more intel¬ 
ligible if it be remarked that the 
work for the blind I commenced 
and carried on here for many 
years was, at my request, taken 
over by the Formosan Govern¬ 
ment ; but that the instruction 
given in the school they started 
being carried on exclusively in 
the Japanese language, and (ac¬ 
cording to the laws of Japan) of 
an altogether non-religious char¬ 
acter, I lately decided to resume 
my efforts in the form of an out¬ 
door mission to the blind, and 


by providing embossed Christian 
literature in the dialect which is 
current throughout Formosa and 
the southern half of the province 
of Fukien. 

Regarding employment for the 
blind, many in Formosa (as in 
Japan proper) earn fairly good 
wages at massage. We are still 
hopeful that remunerative work 
will be found for them at making 
socks, stockings, children’s caps, 
woollen cravats, and other such 
articles. One Church member 
whose name is on our list is 
engaged in making fishing-nets, 
and another goes about the 
country making bamboo-splint 
baskets, while a third is in 
training to go out and sit at 
selected spots in Tainan city 
and act as a Scripture-reader. 

It may interest some readers 
of the Recorder to know that 
the Formosa Government is great¬ 
ly extendingits work for the blind, 
and is now arranging to begin 
work among the deaf and dumb. 
To commemorate the Emperor’s 
coronation, a large institution 
for the three classes is now iu 
course of erection, having spa¬ 
cious dormitories, classrooms, and 
exercise grounds. Those efforts 
are bringing about us many 
educated sightless young people, 
whose blindness should not be a 
barrier to their becoming effec¬ 
tive Christian workers. 


The Boy Scouts Association of 
China. 

G. S. F. Kemp, Chairman of the 
Council . 

The short il¬ 
lustrated article 
on Scouting in 
China which 
appeared in the 
Recorder 
some time ago 
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has aroused such interest that 
the writer has received several 
requests for information regard¬ 
ing the formation of local scout 
organizations. The Scout Rally 
held in Shanghai in May, 1915, 
and other causes have been re¬ 
sponsible for a rapid growth of 
the movement in this country, 
and now in Shanghai alone there 
are under the control of the local 
Association some 600 Chinese 
boy scouts, while local scout as¬ 
sociations have been formed, or 
are in process of formation in 
Canton, Hankow, Peking, Tien¬ 
tsin, and Nanking. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Boy 
Scouts Association of China it 
was resolved, after weighing 
carefully the opinions of sup¬ 
porters of the movement through¬ 
out the country, that the 
name in Chinese of the Associa¬ 
tion should henceforth be 
•JJg. This is the name adopted 
by the Boone Boy Scouts, the 
first troop of boy scouts formed 
in China, and it is earnestly 
hoped that all who are helping, 
or who intend to help in the 
formation of Scout organizations, 
will use the official name. Ap¬ 
plication for registration of the 
name at Peking has already been 
made. 

A sub-committee has in hand 
the work of revising the hand¬ 
book of the Association, and it 
is hoped that the revised edition 
will be ready in a few weeks. 
The present article, while not in 
any way authoritative, is written 
to help those who are unable to 
wait for the publication of the 
official handbook. 

The following directions for 
forming local scout associations 
are in the main a copy of those 
contained in the Policy , Organi¬ 
zation , and Rules of the Boy 
Scouts Association of England, 
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the parent body, under the im¬ 
mediate control of General Sir 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell. This 
useful handbook (price 2d.) may 
be obtained in Shanghai, where 
Sir Robert’s well-known book *. 
“Scouting for Boys’’ and other 
scout manuals may be bought. 
Scout uniforms, badges, and 
other equipment may be made 
locally or obtained from Shang¬ 
hai. Other information may be 
had on application to the 
Secretary of the Boy Scouts 
Association of China at the 
Headquarters, 35, Elgin Road, 
Shanghai. 

T.OCAI, ASSOCIATIONS. 

Where it is desired to form a new 
Local Association, a meeting should 
be held, at which some leading 
gentleman should be invited to take 
the chair. Representatives from the 
local Y. M. C. A. or other Roys’ Or¬ 
ganizations working in the district 
should be invited to attend, as well 
as schoolmasters, missionaries, and 
others who are interested in working 
among boys, to elect the members of 
the Local Association. 

The Local Association should ap¬ 
point a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Chairman, Hon, Secretary, and Hon. 
Treasurer (subsequently elected an¬ 
nually in October). 

A person is a member of a Local 
Association :— 

(1) If he or she is duly elected in 
accordance with the bye-laws of that 
Local Association ; 

(2) If a Scoutmaster or Honorary 
vScoutmaster registered within the 
Local Association area and holding a 
Scoutmaster’s warrant. 

Assistant Scoutmasters and ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the move¬ 
ment are eligible for election. Where 
necessary, an Executive Committee 
may be appointed, with its own 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, to 
carry out the duties of the Local 
Association, It is most important 
that an efficient Secretary be ap¬ 
pointed. 

The duties of the Local Association 
are: 

(a) To supervise and encourage the 
movement within its area with the 
least possible amount of interference 
with the independence and initiative 
of the Troops and Patrols, To work 
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in co-operation with other recognised 
organizations for boys. 

{b ) To empower hy warrant suitable 
persons to act as Officers. 

( c ) To register, refuse to register, 
or suspend, auy Officer, Troop, Patrol, 
or Scout within its area. No Officer 
Troop, Patrol, or Scout will be recog¬ 
nized unless registered. Any case of 
suspension should be reported to the 
Secretary of the central Association at 
Headquarters without delay. 

(rf) To appoint Badge Committees 
from independent ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to examine condidates for the 
Proficiency Badges, and be respon¬ 
sible for the granting of all Scout 
badges aud awards to Troops, Patrols, 
and Scouts under its jurisdiction. 

[e) To encourage the formation of 
Troop Committees for Finance, the 
Trusteeship for Troop Property, etc., 
etc. 

(/) Where Sea Scouts exist, or 
boating is part of the Scout Training 
of a Troop, to appoint a special Com¬ 
mittee to frame Bye-Laws for the 
proper supervision of the use and 
equipment of all vessels or boats and 


for the safety of the Scouts using 
them. 

(£■) To submit all Bye-Laws for ap- 
proval b}’ Headquarters, supplying a 
duplicate copy for filing. 

A Warrant giving the Local As¬ 
sociation authority over its area is 
issued or withdrawn by Headquarters 
on the recommendation of a Com¬ 
missioner appointed by tbe central 
executive committee. 

The Chairman of a Local Associa¬ 
tion may not be a Scoutmaster, unless 
with the sanction of Headquarters. 

Assistant Scoutmasters may attend 
the meetings, but (unless they are 
elected members) may not vote ex¬ 
cept when representing their Troop 
in the absence of their Scoutmasters, 
iu which case oue Assistant may vote. 

Scoutmasters and Assistant Scout¬ 
masters are not members ex officio of 
the Executive Committee of a Local 
Association. 

The Executive Committee should 
consist of at least as many other 
members as Scoutmasters. 

The area to be administered by the 
Local Association should be settled 
by Headquarters. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Chart. 

The scheme of organization in China is best explained in the 
form of a chart showing the system of decentralization to Tocal 
Associations, which are the bodies in direct touch with the Scout¬ 
masters, and form the effective unit of control. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 

Headquarters Council and Committee. 

The Council is elected by members of the Boy Scouts Associ¬ 
ation of China. 

An Executive Committee is elected by the Council. 

The headquarters of the Association are at 

35, Elgin Road, 

Shanghai. 


Social Service. 


Vocational Education. 

My motives in starting indus¬ 
trial work were twofold. First, 
I believe that to support and 
educate a boy or girl without 
exacting something in return is 
a detriment to their character, 
and takes away their indepen¬ 
dence ; and second, I was led to 
do so with the idea of making 
my orphanages as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. 

Our industrial work now com¬ 
prises the following lines of work, 
a carpenter shop, coppersmith 
shop, weaving establishment, 
laundry, tailor shop, bakery, 
candy kitchen, and school for 
needle work. We are also train¬ 
ing boys for house coolies, table 
boys, and gardeners. 

In each line of work there are 
first-class workmen in charge. 
Our carpenter shop is capable of 
filling orders for cabinet work of 
any pattern desired. We have 
done a great deal of work for the 
hospitals here in Nanking and 


are constantly receiving orders 
from private parties. Our cop¬ 
persmith fills orders as received 
and in spare time makes useful 
articles for sale at Christmas time. 

Our weaving establishment is 
able to fill orders for cloth of 
any pattern, cloth and turkish 
towels, and straw or rag rugs, 
Our laundry is large and w f ell 
equipped, doing all classes of 
work. We are now doing all 
the laundry work for one hotel 
and for many families, amount¬ 
ing to several thousand pieces a 
a month. Our tailor shop is 
equipped to do all kinds of Chi¬ 
nese tailoring and also to make 
mattresses to order. We have 
recently filled several orders for 
hospitals in the way of mattres¬ 
ses and uniforms. 

Our bakery, the latest addi¬ 
tion, has in one month grown to 
a large industry. Our candy 
kitchen has become popular for 
its chocolates and kisses. This 
work is done by the girls. They 
also supply such articles of 
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needlework as crochet work, 
tatting and embroidery, making 
many useful articles to be sold 
in the summer time or at Christ¬ 
mas. 

All our lines of work are busy 
to their capacity and each mouth 
shows an increase in output over 
the previous one. The boys are 
chosen for the different lines of 
work according to their fitness, 
although they are allowed a 
certain degree of choice in the 
matter. They are alloted certain 
hours for work and for study. 

What are the results? The 
boys and girls in every instance 
have taken hold of the work 
eagerly. They have learned that 
work, manual labor, is honorable, 
and have developed a degree of 
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pride in the fact that they on 
leaving school will be indepen¬ 
dent. Also a degree of pride in 
their hand work which is com¬ 
mendable. 

By thus giving them a means 
of independent livelihood as well 
as an education we believe that 
on leaving school it will prevent 
that condition of helpless depen¬ 
dence which is liable to follow 
graduation, and will better fit 
them for a life of usefulness 
among their people. They can¬ 
not all be teachers, so armed with 
their trade, uplifted by their 
education,and with lives moulded 
by Christian influences they bid 
fair to play a valuable part in 
the uplift of China. 

G. H. Malone. 

Nanking. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Chengtu, October 15th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Muir, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Jeau Eleanor). 

At Foochow, October 30th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert E. Dennis, 
Y. M. C. A., a soil (Robert Arnold). 

AT Chengtu, November 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. R. C. Taylor, C. M. S., 
a son (Lionel Robert Stewart). 

AT Chungking, November 4th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Freeman, M.E.M., 
a daughter (Jessie Eleanor). 

AT Kiating, November 20th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. D. FULLER McKinley, 
C. M. M,, (Marion Ellen Burns). 


At Chungking, November 21st, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. V. Andrews, 
C. I. M., a son (Albert Cornelius). 

At Suifu, November 23rd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Sinton, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Gertrude Imogen). 

At Kaifeng, November 26th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Stanley, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (James Winston). 

AT Sianfu, November 27th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Q. PalmberG, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Lillian Frideborg). 

AT Fancheng, December 3rd, to 
Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Trygstad, 
H. S. M., a daughter (Stella 
Irene). 




NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dr. T. H. P. SAILER, A.B., Ph.D., is a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Educational Review, He has been on a visit 
to China since October ist, 1915, and has made a special survey of 
Middle Schools, in connection with the East China Educational 
Association. He is Educational Secretary of the Presbyterian 
(North) Board of Foreign Missions. He is also the Secretary of 
the American Section of the Committee on Christian Education on 
the Foreign Field, and a member of the American Board of Mis¬ 
sionary Preparation. 

Rev. Eewis Hodous is a member of the American Board, aud 
has been in China about fourteen years. Most of his time has been 
spent in a theological school and evangelistic work. He is at 
present in charge of the Foochow Union Theological School. He 
has been in a good position, therefore, to study the subject of 
which he treats. 

Mr. Herbert E. House of Eos Angeles, California, has had 
considerable connection with educational work in China. In 1898 
he conducted a private school in Tientsin, and in the same year 
became private tutor in the family of Yuan Skih-k‘ai. He has 
been an earnest student of Christian education in China and an 
enthusiastic promoter of the same. In the latter capacity he served 
the Canton Christian College for several years, in the course of 
Which he traveled constantly over all of eastern China, from Canton 
to Peking, studying educational affairs. 

Rev. James Neave is a member of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission who, after spending two years in India, came to China nine¬ 
teen years ago. Most of his time here has been spent in Chengtu. 
His principal work has been evangelistic. For four years he lived 
among the Thibetans. In addition, he has had experience in press 
work and in Bible translation work. 

Rev. Samuel E. Meech is a member of the Eondon Mission¬ 
ary Society who has been in China about forty-four years, most of 
which time has been spent in Peking. For thirty-three years he 
was engaged in evangelistic and educational work: for about the 
last eleven years he has been in union theological work. He is 
Chairman of the North China Tract Society. 




Bird’s-eye view of famous Buddhist Monastery at Bao Hwa Shan, where is 
found probably the most diversified forest in Eastern China. Used by the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry for part of their field work. 



The Agriculture and Forestry Students surrounding the three highest priests 
at Bao Hwa Shan. The priests were very friendly. 



One ot the old priests near the Monastery, who watches over “ Lung Tan,” the dragon 
pool. One of the so-called dragons can be seen near the bottom of the jar. 

The dragon is supposed to have some control over the rains. 

AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY WORK, UNIVERSITY OF NANKING. 

See Editorial and Correspondence. 





















The river bank at I.ung Tan, on the way to the Buddhist Monastery 

ol Bao Hwa Shan. 


Students on field trip at Bao Hwa Shan. 


The native method of threshing rice is not only laborious but wasteful. 
agricultural and forestry work, university of Nanking. 
See Editorial and Correspondence. 
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AT Chaoyanghsien, December 4th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Hildreth, 
of Cbaochowfu, A. B. F. M. S., a 
daughter (still-born). 

DEATHS. 

AT Shanghai, on December 2nd, 1915, 
James Williamson, of the Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Mission Press. 

ARRIVAL8. 

November nth, Miss Mary A. 
Funk, Miss E. Shore, Mrs. B, 
Alexander and two children, Miss 
E. Palmquist, Mr. T. Moose,ly, all 
C. and M. A, 

November 16th, Mrs. G. F. Mosher, 
A. C. M. 

November 27th, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Hutton, Misses Junod and Thorens, 
Independent. 

November 29th, Mr. Sending, Nor. 
M. S. 

December 2nd, Miss A. Skollen- 
bERG, C. I, M. 

December 3rd, Misses Edith F. 
Abel, Elizabeth Marvin, Eouise 
Dobson, Bertha Riechers, Mari¬ 
anne H. Tschudy, Belle Castle, 
Mary Nowland, Marie Adams, 
Ella Manning, all M. E. M. Mr. 
R. Richardson, Misses M. G. and 
A. E. Bailey, C. I. M., Miss E. Kay, 
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A. C. M., Miss Sauer, W. F. M. A., 
Mr. J. L. Buck, p. m. S. 

December 5th, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Bryant and two children, L. M. 

December 9th, Misses Marrs and 
NAISH, F. F. M. A. 

December 10th, Dr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Eouthan and children, S. B. C. 

December 15th, Dr. and Mrs. 
Branch, Vale Mission, Dr. Miller, 
A, P. M. So. 

December 21st, Miss M.B. Collen, 
C. M. S. 

departures, 

November 25th, Misses T,. Black- 
more and G. M. Unwin, C. I. M., 
for England, via Siberia, 

December 3rd, Prof. W, F. Wilson 
and Mrs. Cline, M. E. M., for U.S.A. 

December 6th, Rev. aud Airs. W. R. 
Malcolm and child, C. I. M., for 
Australia. 

December 12th, Miss A. Primrose, 
A. P. M., for Canada. 

December 17th, Miss E. Corriher, 
A. P, M. So., Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Wheeler and three children, Y. M. 
C. A., for U. S. A. 

January 1st, Misses Eel a Eybarger 
and Edith F. Gayi.ord, M. E. M., 
for U. S. A. 
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Editorial 

The outstanding feature of present-day mission- 

■Keconstructton. , . . c 

ary work m China is that of reconstruction. 

There is a delving to the subsoil of facts which is noticeable. 

Plans for present and future work are on a wider scale than 

ever before. The contributing causes are the influences of 

the Edinburgh Conference and the Conferences subsequent 

thereto, the tremendous upheavals in thought at home, and the 

changing needs of China. 

In evangelistic work the idea of a teaching evangelism is 
greatly affecting present plans. The Chinese Church is real¬ 
izing more and more its responsibilities. The missionaries are 
looking into their mission organization with a view to more 
effective methods, and there are signs of quite radical changes 
in this direction. Reconstruction is being forced upon us by a 
wider knowledge of the China mission field than was ever before 
enjoyed. The growing activity of the Chinese Church is an out¬ 
standing and most encouraging feature. We anticipate that 
one of the results of this reconstruction period will be a move¬ 
ment on the part of Chinese Christians that will carry us 
farther toward the goal of evangelizing China than we have 
ever yet gone. That is the next great movement ! We should 
pray for it and confidently hope for it. 
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B flew IReliflion. 


We announced last year a series of articles 
dealing with the general topic of “The 
Christian Apologetic for China,” based on a list of questions 
which were the outgrowth of ideas developed in the Edinburgh 
Conference. The article by Mr. Hodous on “Vital Forces in 
the Religion of China,” is the first of the series, and we expect 
the others to follow in due course. 

Mr. Hodous indicates briefly the development of religious 
ideas in China, from the animistic to the present high stage. 
He shows also that there are in the minds of many Chinese 
specific desires which, if they could be trained towards Chris¬ 
tianity, would become a force in the spread ol this the 
highest religion. The dissatisfaction with Chinese religious 
ideas and practice that exists furnishes an open door for Chris¬ 
tianity. It is at least significant that this dissatisfaction exists 
at a time when wider plans for evangelistic work are being 
developed than ever before. The hindrances to the spread^of 
Christianity suggested by Mr. Hodous do hot strike one as of 
an insuperable nature. If we have the grace of which we 
speak, it should be easy for the foreign element to so drop into 
the background that the particular objection against its prom¬ 
inence will disappear. 

We feel with Mr. Hodous that the new religion demanded 
by the times will contain much that is Chinese and which 
to some foreigners may seem to be excluded by Chris¬ 
tianity ; but we are willing for the Chinese Church and the 
Spirit of God to work out this problem, believing that the 
progress made will be just as noticeable in the case of China as 
it has ever been in any country in the West. 


* 


% 


* 


WE are greatly indebted to Dr. T. H. P. 
Does lijouc School g a j[ er f or ^ illuminating article on “ Some 
3Ht tbe fleets'? Modern Influences in Education.” In addi¬ 
tion to the article published by us, there is one in the 
January issue of The Educational Review, on “ Some 
Impressions of Elementary Education in China,” also 
by Dr. Sailer. These two articles are tbe result of several 
months spent in China in a special study of educational work. 
We think both articles should be studied by Christian educa¬ 
tionists. Dr. Sailer brings to us some of the forward ideas of 
educational work at home. The two following sentences in 
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the article published by us indicate, the one, a danger of our 
schools, and the other, a very present need. 

Dr. Sailer says : “The school tends to serve a past gen¬ 
eration rather than the present one, and cannot be kept abreast 
of the times without constant readjustment.” How far is this 
true of your school ? 

Later Dr. Sailer says: “The most valuable study is not 
that which taxes mental energy most, but that which has the 
specific mental connections of most importance in after-life.” 
An application of this principle would, we are sure, create a 
revolution in many schools in China which are modelled after 
Western ideas, with all too little regard to what the student 
must meet and do afterwards. Dr. Sailer’s articles will help on 
the reconstruction that has already started in educational work. 

* * * 

The article on “ English in Education in China,” 
B perennial Herbert PL House, will serve to stimulate 

Question. thought on this constantly recurring problem. 
With the arguments set forth by Mr. House we think few will 
disagree, if they keep in mind the limited field included in the 
discussion. Mr. House thinks the use of English a short-cut 
to influencing the Chinese. 

Yet while admitting that the preparation of lectures in Chi¬ 
nese is a difficult proposition, one feels like asking how many 
lectures one can give in English without considerable prepara¬ 
tion. Then the point is apparently made that while there are 
teachers who do their work in Chinese, they mingle very little 
with the students. This is not due to the fact that they 
teach in Chinese, but to the fact that the schools in which 
they work are undermanned with the result that there is too 
little time for the social side of their work. It is easier to 
man an institution where instruction given by foreigners is 
in English ; but nevertheless the doing of work in China in 
English by Westerners places them under certain restrictions, 
that they may not realize but that others do. This is not to 
minimize the importance of the leaders who are trained in the 
institutions where English is the principal means of com¬ 
munication, It is intended to balance the argument advanced 
by Mr. House by pointing out that not all leaders in China will 
be of the class that he has in mind ; some prominent leaders in 
China know no English ; so that, while all that is said is true 
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in its place, there is another viewpoint. There is a great 
work to be done by those who take the time to master the 
Chinese language and work directly in Chinese, which is of 
equal importance with that which can be done in English. 
And for this far larger number to be reached, without English, 
another ideal must be maintained parallel to the one set forth 
by Mr. House. And not all of those who aim to do their work 
in Chinese loss their enthusiasm, by any means. 

* * * 

Work among the Miao in southwest China was 
^ begun about twelve years ago by Mr. J. R. Adam 

of the China Inland Mission and Mr. S. Pollard 
of the United Methodist Mission. The new ideas set going 
caused complications betweeu the Miao serfs and their Nossu 
overlords. As a result, a strenuous persecution was inaugurated. 
To overcome the opposition it was felt necessary to change 
the plan under way so as to include an attempt to evangelize 
the Nossu. The results have been beyond all expectations. 
When started, the work among the Nossu grew of its own 
volition by reason of those who were converted spreading the 
Gospel themselves. At present there are possibly 10,000 Miao 
adherents to Christianity and an equal number amongst the 
Nossu. The work, however, has grown so rapidly that it has 
been impossible to keep close track of it. 

It should be remembered that the Nossu and the Miao 
are distinct from each other, and both are distinct from the 
Chinese. While the Miao have done something in the way of 
providing their own schools, they have not progressed as fast 
as the Nossu, who already have a good system of schools ruu 
by themselves. The Miao have no literature, while the Nossu 
have an extensive literature of their own ; but the literature 
prepared for use among both is in Chinese. 

The great need of this promising field is the preparation 
of a native ministry. The material is already there. The 
Rev. C. N. My In e, who has just gone home on furlough, 
hopes to do something to meet this need while at home, by 
raising money for a central training institution. With au 
adequate supply of native preachers—the work has grown too 
fast for it to be possible to send a sufficient number of for¬ 
eigners to cope with it—there is hope that the work might spread 
through the kindred tribes even to Burma. 
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WE would draw the attention of our readers 
/fctestonaricB an& ^ t ^ e j et |. er } n our correspondence columns 

Bgrtculture, entitled “Missionaries and Agriculture,” as 
well as to the six illustrations which indicate several phases of 
the far-reaching effects of the work carried on by the Univer¬ 
sity of Nanking’s College of Agriculture and Forestry. We 
have all heard the cry of the suffering and know of the great 
economic and social needs for such work in China and we have 
all rejoiced in the enthusiasm, energy, and warm-hearted 
philanthropy of Mr. Joseph Bailie who has been so conspicu¬ 
ously identified with the starting of this work. Our satisfaction 
and hopefulness have been raised to enthusiasm and conviction 
by a recent visit to Nanking. We find that during Mr. Bailie’s 
absence on furlough the work is beiug vigorously carried on, 
there being fifty students with five professors giving full time 
to agricultural and forestry work and nine other members of 
the University associated in the teaching. There is a good 
nucleus of equipment which is being added to constantly. 
Next summer some much needed experiments will be started 
on the improvement of the native varieties of corn, cotton, 
and rice. Work on the improvement of native fruits has 
already been started. Afforestation will also have special 
attention, and of the work on Purple Mountain our readers 
have already learned a good deal from the public prints. We 
would simply add that the type of student is excellent, among 
those enrolled being some of the strongest Christian workers 
in the University. We are glad to know that in addition to 
the cooperation of the central Government the work is being 
further supported by the Governors of Kweichow, Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Shantung, who have either established 
scholarships or contributed funds. 


21 mew 
Departure. 


* * * 

In our Book Table department there is given a 
review of the initial copy of an English edition of 
The Chinese Christian Intelligencer. With the 
purpose of this new magazine—to make available to Westerners 
the Chinese Christian viewpoint as contained in the Chinese 
edition of the magazine—we are in hearty sympathy. This is 
a move in the right direction. Froude once remarked that 
“One never knows what is inside of a Chinaman,” but those 
who read either the Chinese or English edition of The Chinese 
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Christian Intelligencer cannot say this. The English edition 
will thus render a unique and needed service. 

For the Chinese political viewpoint, one can read The 
National Review ; for the Chinese Christian viewpoint, The 
Christian Intelligencer. 

It is fitting, in this connection, to call attention to the 
growing number of magazines published in China to which 
the Chinese brethren are contributing in ever-growiug volume. 
There are published at present more than thirty bona fide 
Christian papers : of these, two are dailies, three are weeklies, 
one is published three times a month, and the rest are 
monthlies. The Chmese Christian Intelligencer heads the list 
with a circulation of nearly 6,000. Two others, the Chinese 
edition of China's Young Men and The Bible Magazme (pub¬ 
lished in South China) have each a circulation of over 5,000. 
Three others have a circulation of over 3,000. The lead thus 
taken by The Chinese Christian Intellige 7 icer might well be 
expanded a little and some of the valuable matter in these 
other magazines be made likewise available. It is imperative 
that the missionary body understand the Chinese viewpoint. 
It is equally imperative that their views be met with sympathy 
sufficient to encourage them to develop a viewpoint that shall 
influence Christian work in China. Only thus can mutual 
understanding result and the methods best suited to the 
evangelization of China be discovered. It is through a study 
of the untrammeled utterances of Chinese Christian writers 
that we shall begin to see what national characteristics are 
likely to influence the future development of the Christian 
Church in China. 

* * * 

„ Dr. Elmer E- Brown, Chancellor of New York 

v£D€ TrtCW 

Democracy University, has in the January issue of The 
Educational Review an article on “ Educational 
Progress for the Past Fifteen Years.” We recommend a reading 
of the article. The following significant sentence occurs early 
in the article: “But let me say in all seriousness, that 
the goal of our educational progress is not democracy and it 
is not aristocracy, unless you employ one of these terms in so 

wide a sense that it shall include the other.The x-ocracy 

of which I am speaking is government by those most competent 
to govern.’ ’ 
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This idea is in keeping with the conclusion of a book on 
“The Rise of the American People,” by Roland G. Usher, 
Ph.D. He says, looking at the question from a slightly 
different point of view, that “the premises of democracy are 
no longer true : government is now a difficult art and the 
average ‘ well-educated 5 man does not normally possess the 
information or experience needed to qualify him either to partic¬ 
ipate in elections or to hold office.” 

These ideas to men trained under the old democratic ideals 
are nothing less thau startling. They mean nothing more, 
however, than that life and government have become so com¬ 
plex that the simple conditions required for the effective work¬ 
ing of democracy, as formerly understood, no longer exist. 
The result is, as Mr. Usher says later on, the breaking of 
another democratic precedent and the accruing of authority to 
the executive rather than to the legislative department, which 
represents directly the people. 

It may seem at first thought that this does not concern 
mission work, but if we keep in mind another remark by Dr. 
Brown, wherein he says that “Our goal is a society which 
shall seek after the best by seeking out the best in every man,” 
and, “it is all manner of leadership by those most competent 
to lead,” we see how pertinent to recent developments in 
mission work they really are. It is necessary that we adjust our 
work to these new ideals which will in time prevail in China. 
We have here, furthermore, an explanation of the departure 
from the purely democratic procedure evident in some national 
missionary organizations; and ere we allow this change to 
disturb us we should study very carefully the new ideas that 
are coming into vogue. 


Ebe promotion of 3ntercessiom 

“ Call for the observance of the Universal Day of Prayer for Students 

Every year, since its organization two decades ago, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation has called upon its members and upon Christians gener¬ 
ally to unite in intercession on behalf of the students of all lauds. At this 
solemn moment in the life of the world, in setting apart February 27th, the 
last Sunday of the month, as the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, the 
General Committee of this movement, which unites the Christian students of 
all countries and races, does so with a more profound conviction than ever of 
the absolute necessity and the boundless possibilities of united prayer. 

The Christian Student Movement, whether considered locally, nationally, 
or internationally, is built around the central and supreme Person, Jesus Christ, 
the Living and Almighty Lord. It bears His Name. It acknowledges alle¬ 
giance to Him. It exists to bring to bear His principles and spirit upon the 
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life of the universities, colleges, and schools and to make these institutions 
centers of propaganda for His program. It recognizes Him as the Source of 
its life and energy. 

Never has Christ seemed so unique and so necessary as He does to-day. 
When have so many stood in need of His guidance to discover the path of 
duty and of faith in the midst of sore perplexity and questioning, of His 
sustaining power in the midst of sorrow and loneliness, of His assured presence 
in the valley of the shadow of death, of His vision and hope to discern and 
hasten the coming of the better day ! Christ has ever manifested Himself in 
the pathway of those who have called upon Him in faith and with pure heart 
and unselfish spirit. Therefore, let Christian students and professors in every 
laud, together with all who have truly at heart the accomplishment of God’s 
will in and through the students of the nations, unite in the faithful observ¬ 
ance of the coming Universal Day of Prayer for Students, that there may be 
marked manifestations of superhuman wisdom, superhuman love, and super¬ 
human power—such manifestations as will fully meet the unparalleled needs 
of the present hour. 


Objects for Intercession. 

Let us pray for the leaders and members of Student Movements iu lands 
now at war, that even with greatly reduced numbers they may be given added 
strength to carry enlarged burdens of responsibility and to meet new opportu¬ 
nities for service. 

That the tens of thousands of students in training camps, in trenches, in 
hospitals, and in military prisons may have a satisfying experience of Christ 
and be true witnesses unto Him among their comrades. 

That the members of the Movements in the neutral countries may be 
saved from becoming indifferent to the great spiritual issues and to the voice 
of genuine need, and that with unselfishness they may enter into fellowship 
with the sufferings of their brothers and sisters in the countries engaged in 
the present strife. 

That the work in the schools may be specially furthered in view of the 
larger burdens which must soon be placed upon their members owing to the 
depletion of the universities. 

That true apostles of reconciliation may be raised up and prepared for the 
supremely difficult, Christ-given tasks of reconstruction and reunion. 

That as a result of the Panama Congress (to be held February 10 - 20 , 
1916) a larger and more fruitful work may be undertaken on behalf of the 
students of Latin America. 

On behalf of the General Committee of the 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 

Kart, Fries, Chairman. 

John R. Mott, General Secretary. 

This call is itself a challenge to each of us to do what we can to make this 
day of intercession fruitful aud effectual. Will you not do what you can to 
work with others to get the Christians of your city, both Chinese and mission¬ 
aries, to make this a day of mighty intercession for the students of the world. 

Intercession for the Students of China. 

1. That the hundreds of students who have this fall accepted Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour may be true aud stedfast to him as they go to their homes 
during Chinese New Year. 

2. That scores of the students iu mission schools who have for months— 
some of them for several years—heard and studied the Gospel of Christ may 
openly acknowledge Him as their Saviour and Lord before the close of school 
in June. 

3. That the students from non-mission schools who are in Bible classes 
may be led to openly acknowledge Christ as Saviour and Lord this year. 

4. That the Lord will more widely open the door for work in the non¬ 
mission schools and prepare the Christian Church to enter into it. 

5. That the passion for winning souls may be instilled by the Holy Spirit 
into the heart of every Christian student and that many of the strongest, 
intellectually and spiritually, may give their lives to the service of Jesus Christ, 
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Some Modern Influences in Education 


T. H. P. SAIEER. 


m HERE are several reasons why modern influences have a 
hard time of it trying to work their way into education. 
Education may be broadly defined as the process by 
which society transmits to the rising generation those 
parts of its mental possessions which it considers necessary for 
its own best growth. Such a definition would seem to insure 
that whatever good thing emerged into the social consciousness 
would be at once banded over to the educational system for 
transmission. But iu actual life it does not so happen. The 
formal agency of education, the school, arose in the first place 
it is true to hand down desirable knowledge, but it would 
never have come into being if this knowledge had been satis¬ 
factorily transmitted through the existing social agencies, such 
as the family, the community, or the vocation. The reason 
why industrial schools, for instance, have been so late iu 
making their appearance is because until recent times the 
trades and guilds had a thoroughly adequate system of training 
of their own. From the first the school as a separate institu¬ 
tion concerns itself only with those matters which are not 
cared for by other agencies. The kindergarten, or the house 
of childhood, would be by some denied the name of school on 
the ground that they are too much like ordinary normal life, 
and would be justified only when the children “learn some¬ 
thing” that they would not get at home. 

The tendency of the school is therefore to become specialized 
as to subject-matter, and as secluded as possible as to location, 
so that the subject-matter may be pursued with freedom from 
distractions. Under such conditions it is not surprising that it 
tends to get self-absorbed. To secure teachers conversant with 
its traditions and willing to accept its uneventful routine at the 
low salary it has to offer, it inbreeds and produces a race for 
the most part of the intellectual rather than the emotional or 
motor type, men whose profession demands a large amount of 
seclusion and whose tastes are not inconsistent with it. Of 
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course there are notable exceptions among teachers, individuals 
of the most energetic and social temperament, but the tend¬ 
encies mentioned above cannot continue to operate without 
strongly influencing the characteristics of the teaching body as 
a whole. 

It takes a long time to build up methods of effective trans¬ 
mission. The materials of any subject must be gathered and 
organized, usable textbooks must be prepared and teaching 
methods must be worked out by patient experiment. As a 
result, the older studies in any curriculum occupy positions of 
immense advantage as compared with the newer ones which 
have not yet been gotten into shape. Moreover, it would not 
be strange if those who have spent so much loving care on 
those older branches and who have come to teach them mainly 
because they found them so congenial, should not inevitably 
have a somewhat exaggerated idea of their importance. Every 
fresh piece of evidence, for instance, of the relatively decreas¬ 
ing value of the ancient classics in modern life only stimulates 
those who teach them to more strenuous support. 

The upshot of all this is that the school tends by its very 
nature and organization to become a stronghold of conservatism 
and to resist adjustment to the changing needs of society until 
absolutely compelled to yield. It is not only steeped far more 
than most people realize in traditions, many of which arose to 
meet mediaeval, or aristocratic, or pioneer needs, but it often actu¬ 
ally glories in maintaining these traditions long after the needs 
which created them have passed away. The school tends to serve a 
past generation rather than the present one, and cannot be kept 
abreast of the times without constant readjustment. This is 
the more serious because it takes almost a generation for a 
nation to reap the full benefit of changes introduced into its 
schools. Education therefore must anticipate the needs of the 
times and be sensitive to all indications of changing conditions. 
Because the other social institutions are less capable of control, 
the school must assume a large part of the responsibility for 
progress. 

The fundamental assumption of this paper is that educa¬ 
tion should transmit to us the best possible equipment for the 
life we are to live rather than the life our fathers lived. We 
in turn must hand down to our children not what appeals most 
to our tastes and needs, but what will help them to serve their 
own generation. We must keep the closest watch of the great 
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influences that are shaping society. To adjust ourselves to the 
most probable outcome of these, it may be well to consider 
some of the forces which have already wrought notable changes 
both iu life and educational practice, and which seem certain 
to have still greater influence in the future. 

The first of these is the idea of democracy. This is the 
assumption that every individual as such has rights of in¬ 
dependence in thought and action that others are bound to 
respect, and corresponding duties to the common welfare. As 
the editor of the Hibbert Journal writes: “ One of the gravest 

defects in current social idealism is that it turns the imagina¬ 
tion too much on that more attractive side of the picture which 
has to do with the sharing of profit, and too little on the other 
side—the sharing of loss ... It cannot be too much considered 
that democracy as it now exists, if in otie aspect the freest, is 
iu another aspect the severest form of government; less than 
any other form does it permit the natural man to do as he 
likes ; and a community composed of individuals who have no 
other idea than doing as they like, will not only refuse to be 
governed but fail to produce men who are capable of governing 
. . . The central problem of democracy is the problem of 
educating the citizen. 1 ’ 

The second influence is that of the exploitation of natural 
resources made practicable by the application of steam and 
electricity to manufacture and communication. This has 
deeply affected social institutions by the changes it has made 
in civilized life, and has at the same time furnished the means 
for institutional machinery on a scale never dreamed of before. 
It multiplies the forms of human activity. 

The third influence is that of the experimental method in. 
science which has at last demonstrated even to the man on the 
street the value of ascertaining the exact facts and determining 
their causes for purposes of control. This idea is now being 
harnessed into the service of all sorts of popular enterprise. 

The fourth influence is that of the idea of evolution or 
development through functioning as a part of a larger whole. 
This idea helps to the conception of activity as the normal life 
and of the promotion of the mutual good of the individual and 
society through mutual interaction. 

These four influences are none of them exactly novelties, 
but their applications to education are far from being ex¬ 
hausted. What they have already effected and what they are 
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to effect constitute the most interesting phenomena in educa¬ 
tion to-day. Many educators who would at once admit their 
importance are failing to apply them consistently in their 
work. 

i. The idea of democracy involves in the first place the 
idea of education for all, and therefore compulsory education. 
It holds that every child has a right to the fullest development 
of his abilities and to the most favorable environment, phys¬ 
ical, mental, social, and moral, that the state can provide. 
Medical inspection, visiting nurses, supervised study, libraries 
and lectures, social gatherings and festivals, playgrounds and 
athletics are all its concern. It takes account of the needs of 
those who are compelled to leave school early as well as those 
who go on to higher work. It no longer confines itself to 
professional education, which is the vocational training of the 
classes, but is equally interested in industrial education, which 
is the vocational training of the masses, and this for the 
benefit of the workmen rather than of the product. It 
recognizes that abilities differ and does not propose a levelling 
down process. It would provide for the cultivation of every 
gift that has a worthy social use, for the work of the scientist 
and artist who, for the sake of a larger ultimate good, refuses to 
draw the “circle premature.” But it holds that difference of 
training should be based oil difference of ability and not on 
difference of birth. Although providing schools of different 
types it makes it as easy as possible for individuals to pass from 
one to the other. Its curriculum is broad and centers around 
the needs of man. It not only condemns any training that 
lessens the sympathy of men for their fellows, but it is under 
a logical obligation to make the social studies the core of its 
curriculum. Whatever makes for good citizenship and social 
co-operation—domestic science, education of consumers, train¬ 
ing in choice and the bearing of voluntary responsibilities, 
elements of civics, economics, sociology, philanthropy, 
and social service—all these will be presented as soon as 
children are ready for them, and will be successfully taught 
much earlier than at present when the same ingenuity has 
been expended on them as has been put in the past on the 
classics and mathematics. In a word, the democratic idea 
considers the school as the most effective agency for social 
progress and is constantly finding new tasks for it along this 
line. 
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2 . The wonderful development of natural resources that 
has taken place within the last century has thrown new re¬ 
sponsibilities on the school by the changes which it has 
wrought in the other social institutions, the family, vocation, 
and state. The congestion of population in great cities and 
the conditions of modern industry have greatly affected home 
and vocational life, and have raised a set of problems that can 
be solved only by collective action. Fortunately the wealth 
of the state has been multiplied by this same development that 
has created the problems, and the democratic state considers 
that one of the best investments of its funds is in education. 

This second influence combines with tbe first therefore to 
exalt the place of the school in national life by presenting on 
the one hand new motives for systematic education, together 
with subject matter for many new studies that are products of 
tbe industrial revolution, and by providing on the other funds 
for state education altogether unprecedented in scope. 

3 . The experimental method in science has found some 
interesting recent applications to education. On the psy¬ 
chological side it has undermined the old theory, never con¬ 
sistently maintained, that the value of any subject resided in 
the amount and type of general mental discipline that it pro¬ 
vided rather than in its content. Any study, it was held, that 
required close observation or exact reasoning, prepared the 
mind equally well for close observation or exact reasoning 
aloug any other line. The ideal curriculum was therefore 
that which selected studies demanding intense effort of each 
of the so-called faculties, memory, observation, imagination, 
reasoning, etc., and turned out a mind polished on every side 
and fit for every use. Experimental psychology has shown 
that mental connections are much more specific than was 
formerly believed, that observation of Latin case endings, for 
instance, may effect no improvement whatever in observation 
in biology or economics, that the cultivation of mathematical 
reasoning does not necessarily produce good reasoners in phil¬ 
osophy or law, in short, has indicated that the disciplinary 
value of any subject depends mainly on the richness furnished 
by its content of the applications to important needs of life. 
The most valuable study is not that which taxes mental energy 
most, but that which has the specific mental connections of 
most importance in after life. The importance of Latin is to 
be measured not by its difficulty, but by the character of the 
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uses which a man will later find for the specific ideals, tastes, 
and methods which he learns in the study of Latin. Concen¬ 
tration of mind, in the small extent to which it is transferable 
to other tasks, had better be gained studying subjects whose 
content value is as great as possible. 

While some psychologists are willing to admit a certain 
amount of general discipline in any study, no one to-day 
attempts to justify on experimental grounds a curriculum whose 
content is abstract and remote from the needs of practical life. 
The kind of curriculum that we want is one which cuts broad 
swathes across the fields of the most useful human knowledge, 
including the principles, methods, viewpoints, and aims which 
are most needed in attacking the large problems of life. The 
various subjects must not only be selected with great care, but 
pruned of the non-essentials, and must then be taught in such 
a way that those elements of them which have the most signif¬ 
icant applications to life shall be mastered for purposes of 
transfer. 

Two fatally weak points in much present-day teaching 
are : first, that we fail to emphasize sufficiently the phases of 
subject-matter which play important roles in other fields, and 
second, that we do not train in the varied uses of what we 
learn. Bach subject is too self-inclosed and absorbed in its 
own problems. It is almost an impertinence to inquire as to 
the practical applications of mathematics as we study it from 
day to day, and probably most of our teachers would be hard 
put to it to answer. We need to lay far more stress on the 
inter-relationships of knowledge, and to teach with specific 
uses in view. The word u specific” is here opposed not to 
breadth, but only to vagueness. Our aims need to be no less 
broad and high for being clear and definite. 

Experimental psychology is also making hopeful progress 
in devising tests for measuring the results of teaching. The 
Courtis arithmetic tests are a case in point. The scientific 
method of getting at the facts and discovering the causes that 
lead to their improvement has wider applications than most 
persons think. 

On the sociological side the experiment takes the form of 
a survey to determine as uearly as possible the life conditions 
from which our pupils come and to which they go. Without 
this we should have no criteria for estimating the relative value 
of the elements of the curricula. If science has any lesson for 
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teachers it is that it is dangerous to take things for granted 
and to depend on traditions. 

4 . The doctrine of evolution has impressed upon us the 
idea that growth comes from adjustment to surroundings and 
active response to them. Whatever living thing is not adapted 
to its environment and does not function will wither. This 
idea appears in educational thought as a demand for training 
that is adjusted to the needs of life and will later function 
outside of the school-room. Teaming that does not transfer 
to some worthy use tends to evaporate quickly. The finger of 
God at work in natural law warns us that we do not well to 
stop short of the most perfect adaptation possible of our teach¬ 
ing to the actual needs of our pupils. Plant and animal attain 
their best only when we have discovered and supplied the best 
possible conditions for their growth, and we cannot expect 
children to require less. 

Evolution also gives us the idea of organic relationship, 
which, in spite of its limitations, is useful in suggesting the 
mutual interdependence of the individual and society. Only 
in a social atmosphere is real individuality possible, and only 
by developed individualities can society progress. The school 
must train for social life and by means of social life. It is not 
a knowledge factory for manufacturing ideas by impersonal 
methods. A class session is ideally a social conference. The 
school should conform itself as nearly as possible to the stand¬ 
ards of normal life, and take as its main end the training for 
the most efficient participation in the various social institutions: 
family, vocation, community, church, and state. 

The influences above mentioned are only a few of those 
which have affected modern education, and the results men¬ 
tioned are only a few of those they are briuging about. Who¬ 
ever welcomes these influences will have his hands full in 
making the most of their implications in school life and will 
have all sorts of inherited traditional obstacles to encounter. 

In China these influences are as yet far from the develop¬ 
ment that we may expect them to achieve. We may confidently 
expect, however, that they will all be increasingly felt. We 
educators shall be wise if we adjust our methods to anticipate 
or at least keep pace with their growth, instead of lagging 
behind the national development as the educational institutions 
of most other countries have done. 
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The Christian Apologetic for China 

I. VITAL FORCES IN THE RELIGION OF CHINA. 

LEWIS HODOUS. 

W |E are usually told that China has three religious, namely, 
Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. The Chinese 
____ say, “The three teachings are the whole teaching.” 

A story illustrates the relation of the three doctrines. 
At a meeting of Laotze, Confucius, and Buddha the question 
about drinking wine arises. Laotze wants wine, Buddha does 
not. Confucius says : “If I do not drink wine I shall become 
a Buddha. If I drink wine I shall become an immortal. 
Well then, if there is wine I shall drink, and if there is none 
I shall abstain.” Iu other words the three systems are the 
formal and external manifestation of the fundamental religion 
of China. 

The formal content of this religion is gathered from all 
ages and all stages through which Chinese society passed in 
its struggle upward. There are numerous animistic survivals 
from the time when natural objects were regarded as possessing 
life similar to man’s life and assisting or opposing him in his 
struggle for existence. This animism is even now so much in 
evidence that the religion of China has been called univer- 
salistic animism. The charms in almost every house, the stones 
at the end of straight streets to ward off evil influences from the 
house, the tigers above the doors, the characters written over 
doors and on the posts, fungskui\ all these are survivals of the 
animistic age. The general attitude toward nature is still 
animistic. It is impossible for a large number of the people 
to think of a spirit apart from some concrete embodiment. 
Some Christians connect their idea of God with the ten com¬ 
mandment scroll or with the two characters for Shangti. This 
animistic attitude also colors their idea of the baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

We find traces of the animals and plant totems which 
were regarded as the ancestors of the primitive clan. To this 
day certain tribes still worship the animal totem which they 
regard as their ancestor. The present belief in were-foxes, 
were-wolves, and were-tigers and other were-animals are no 
doubt active survivals of the totemistic age. 
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This animistic stage, when the clan was the unit and the 
family and state as we know them had not yet arisen, was 
followed by several significant developments. The magic and 
exorcism was developed into an elaborate system whereby man 
tries to control nature. This has a tremendous influence to¬ 
day. When the French were shelling the forts at Pagoda 
Anchorage the viceroy of Fukien had a large number of 
Buddhist and Taoist monks reciting sutras to ward off the 
enemy. The Boxer uprising illustrates how this ancient magic 
was employed on a national scale in the attempt to rid China 
of the dreaded foreigner. Even to-day many communities 
prefer this method of getting rid of plague and other natural 
calamities. 

From primitive animism there grew up another move¬ 
ment, namely, the desire to become assimilated to nature and 
in this way escape external and personal limitations which 
cannot be controlled. This movement is represented by Eaotze 
and his successors. They exalt the Tao, the way of nature. 
The Tao was conceived of as passive, benevolent, righteous, 
just, all-wise. Men who were dissatisfied with the limitations 
of the society of the time and sought freedom from their 
passions left the haunts of men and communed with the Tao. 
This has been a great religious force in China. It developed 
an idea of sin and of the worth of personal character and 
early formulated the idea of immortality far above the current 
conception of shadowy existence after death. This develop¬ 
ment readily assimilated itself with Buddhism and the two 
have produced numerous societies and sects whose purpose has 
been the cultivation of religious character. It has also led 
many individuals to devote themselves to a life of religious 
contemplation and service. Of course with it have gone many 
superstitious practices, but it has kept alive the mystic life 
among the Chinese. 

Another most significant development from animism, and 
really a revolt against it, was Confucianism. Confucianism 
retained many elements of animism, but at the same time 
emphasized those elements which were in harmony with the 
new social and state organization. The marriage law of the 
Chow dynasty forbidding people of the same surname to marry 
broke up the ancient clan system. In its place was set up the 
family organized on the paternal basis. The feudal state was 
organized on the same basis, The son of Heayeu became the 
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vice-regent of Heaven and all others were subordinate to him 
by gradations. The five cardinal relations of sovereign and 
subject, father and son, elder and younger brother, husband 
and wife, friend and friend were slowly developed. The five 
constant virtues, benevolence, justice, propriety, wisdom, and 
sincerity, were elaborated. Gradually there grew up the idea of 
the prinoely man who embodied all the virtues of the feudal 
age in proper proportions. 

Religion was organized on the same basis as the state. 
The emperor worshipped Shangti. The feudal lords each 
had the god of the grain and ground which they worshipped. 
The ordinary man was allowed to sacrifice to his ancestors and 
household gods. The gods were associated with mythical 
heroes. Many of the local functional gods were united and 
worshipped as one. These gods were not only related to the 
physical wants, but also to the new system of society and 
government. 

The Confucian system divided the universe into two great 
entities, the T’ien Tao, the way of Heaven, and the J6n Tao, 
the way or duty of the man. This second part has been 
emphasized as important. In fact upon its faithful performance 
depends the proper working of the Tao of Heaven. This 
training accounts for the apparent disregard of religion among 
Confucianists. To them the duty of man is the chief religion. 

Upon these two systems Buddhism was grafted in the first 
century B. C. in the Mahayana form. The Buddhism which 
came to China had undergone certain fundamental changes. 
Ancient Buddhism had no deity. The Mahayaua system has 
an eternal deity. For the Arhat or holy man who spent his 
life in meditation it substituted the idea of service. The 
Buddhisatvas whose object was to help mankind became popular 
deities. In place of Nirvana it brought a well developed idea 
of Western paradise and, in contrast to this, liell. Soon there 
came also the idea that people could be delivered from hell 
by masses. 

These in a general way are the formal elements in the 
religion of China. They date from different ages and are 
drawn from various systems. It is not easy to distinguish 
superstitions from vital elements. Some order cau be brought 
into this confusion if we regard religion from its functional 
side, that is, related to definite needs of the individuals, the 
community, and the state. Many of these elements are employed 
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to assist the Chinese in their keen struggle for existence. 
The struggle for existence occupies the time and strength of 
the majority of the people in China. To the boatmen pulling 
the boat up a dangerous rapid, to the farmer working from 
dawn till dark in the burning sun, to the women in the dark 
and dingy room weaving cloth, religion comes as a means to 
win out in this struggle for existence against disease and death. 
It keeps the family, the clan intact; it unites the members of 
the guilds and societies, it brings the people of the villages and 
the districts together and enables them to realize their solidarity 
and work together for common ends. The new president 
inaugurates the worship of Heaven. Outside pressure revives 
the worship of Kuan Ti, the war-god, and the installment of 
Yiieh Fei as his associate. Thus we see that that is vital in 
religion which is connected with the needs of the individual or 
the social organism or the state. At present these needs seem 
to be those of self-preservation and an unhampered existence. 

With this should be connected filial piety which is really 
at bottom religious. From one point of view ancestor worship 
is the religion of China and filial piety its deepest expression. 
It has a functional purpose. While there are some people who 
simply revere their ancestors, the majority sacrifice to them 
because they thiuk the ancestors are able to determiue the 
weal or woe of the living. 

The religious forces which are most vital to-day, however, 
are those connected with hope of reward and escape from 
punishment. The Chinese believe that Heaven, by means of 
demons and spirits, rewards the good and punishes the bad. 
This reward and punishment may come in the present life or 
they may come in the life hereafter. The evil go to Hades and 
the good may go to the Western Paradise or may be reborn 
into good positions in this life. The hope of reward and fear 
of punishment are two of the greatest forces for social conduct 
in China. The masses are influenced by this aloue. What 
was said above about the popularity of functional deities should 
be connected with this hope of reward and fear of punishment. 

There is another powerful religious force, namely, the 
desire on the part of noble souls to become free from the 
limitations, disappointments, worry, sorrow, and trouble of this 
world and to find peace by becomiug united with the object 
of their faith. During times of national trouble these men 
left the haunts of their fellows and retired to the mountains 
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to meditate. At first they lived alone. After the arrival of 
Buddhism they organized themselves into groups following the 
rules of Buddhist monks. Related to these are numerous 
sects of humble folk who are trying to find peace in meditation, 
prayer, and fasting. They do not hold a pure doctrine, but 
often practise all sorts of superstitions. The government has 
always regarded these Buddliist-Taoistic sects with suspicion 
and has often exterminated them ruthlessly, but they have 
continued their growth and have kept alive the mystical life 
which is the soul of religion. Members of these sects are some 
of the most earnest aud devoted Christians. 

One of the outstanding facts in the religious life of the 
Chinese is the dissatisfaction with present religious ideas and 
practice. This has expressed itself in several ways. The 
most evident is the decreased attendance upon the pilgrimage 
to Tai Shan, a famous shrine in China. There has also 
been a general decay of the temples aud religious practices 
formerly popular among the literati. Far more significant is 
the loosening of old social bonds and sanctions and the general 
complaint of the lowering of moral standards among students 
and officials. This means that the old religious ideas have 
ceased to operate effectively. China is entering upon a new 
and untried world and the old religious ideas are unable to 
bear the strain. Various methods are being proposed to meet 
the situation. The classics are being put back into the lower 
schools not for the purpose of studying the Chinese language, 
but to supply the lack in moral training. The attempt to 
revive Confucianism as a religion on the part of a small body 
of men is a straw pointing the same direction. Buddhism also 
is making attempts to adjust itself to the tiew conditions. 
Among the higher classes the dissatisfaction is quite evident. 
On the one hand some are distrusting all forms of religion, 
regarding all religion as superstition. Others are groping in 
the dark for something better. Slowly but surely a new ideal 
of personal character has found, its way among the students 
and the higher classes. In contrast with this new ideal their 
present life seems weak and they are searching for some power 
to help them bridge the gulf between the actual and the ideal. 
This new ideal is connected with personal freedom, with a new 
patriotism and with desire for social service. 

Among the higher classes the dissatisfaction is partly intel¬ 
lectual inasmuch as the old religions are out of harmony with 
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the new science, it is partly moral because the old religions 
seem impotent to bring about results in personal character and 
public life. What elements of Christianity awaken the most 
opposition or create most difficulty ? The elements which have 
created difficulty iu the past were not doctrinal. The great 
objection to Christianity was that it is a foreign religion. It 
was unavoidably associated with the aggression of the western 
nations and it is only recently^ that it has become partially dis¬ 
associated from the political aspects. At present the objection 
to the church is that it is controlled by the foreigner and sub¬ 
sidized to some extent by him. 

A more fundamental hindrance is that Christianity is an 
exclusive religion. Christ demands the allegiance of the whole 
man. The Chinese could take Christ into their system and 
worship Him just as they have taken Buddha, Marco Polo, and 
Ward, an American soldier, but to leave all else and follow Him 
is extremely difficult. Christianity means to them the giving 
up of their ancestral religion and social organization and life 
itself as they know it and live it. One of the reasons for the 
dying churches in small communities is the family organization 
and the family religion of the Chinese. The church has won a 
few individuals—usually men—aud has trained a few boys. The 
individuals have backsliddeu or died and the boys have found 
tlie life iu the port cities more congenial and the result is a 
dead country church. 

There is another serious difficulty. Christianity as a reli¬ 
gion has been formulated into a reasoned system suitable to our 
western point of view. The foreign missionary aud those who 
are trained by him unavoidably propagate this system. The 
result is that it does not find immediate lodgement among a 
people to whom religion is not a doctrine, but consists in certain 
acts and attitudes with very definite ends in view. 

Moreover, Christianity is a religion of love and service. 
Many of the functional values relating to the food supply and 
material benefits have taken a secondary place. It is related to 
personal character and to that divine-human brotherhood which 
Jesus came to establish among men. Its salvation is not the 
escape from a material hell and an entrance into a physical 
paradise, but is the salvation of character by communion 
with God and Jesus Christ. Such a religion the Chinese 
with their animistic faith find difficult to understand and 
adopt. 
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At the same time it should be remembered that Christianity 
has many points of contact with the religion of China. The 
Bible forms an important point of contact. The Bible is an 
oriental book. Many passages and parables which western 
logic has labored over are readily understood by the Chinese. 
In fact Chinese Christianity will in due time enrich our inter¬ 
pretation of this Book of books. 

The animistic period of ancient China was followed by a 
kind of monotheism. Whether the supreme deity is conceived 
as Heaven, Shangti, or Tao there is an attempt to arrive at a 
unified conception. This being is regarded as supreme ruler 
and judge. Prayer and sacrifices are offered to him. He is 
benevolent, just, constant, august, and wise. 

The Chinese have a hell and a western paradise. The 
system of ethics has impressed western scholars. Their form is 
very similar to Christian ethics. “Within the four seas all are 
older brethren and younger brethren.” “What you do not wish 
yourself do not do unto others.” The five constant virtues and 
the five cardinal relations have points of contact with our ethical 
system. While the similarity should be recognized it should be 
pointed out that though the names are similar the values are 
quite different. The idea of brotherhood of Confucius is that of 
a feudal society entirely consistent with despotism. It is not 
the brotherhood of modern democracy. Likewise justice and 
benevolence are virtues of a feudal society and are entirely con¬ 
sistent with slavery and other evils. 

The most important point of contact is the divine discontent 
of the higher classes with their ideals, social system, and per¬ 
sonal character. This opens a way to appreciating the best in 
these old ideals and at the same time receiving God as father and 
establishing society on the basis of the new family where ail are 
brothers, each rendering his service in this divine human family. 

What are the elements which make the greatest appeal ? 
Many of the best minds are realizing the crisis in their national 
life and are looking about for some new force to save the nation. 
The Chiuese have tried the army; they have tried education; and 
uow they are trying to find salvation in religion. This appeal 
has attracted many of the best men. Furthermore they have 
found not only a means of saving their country, but many have 
found a new power enabling them to get away from certain vices 
tolerated in the past, but no longer in harmony with the new 
enlightenment spreading over the land. 
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Others find peace and consolation in the new religion. It 
frees them from the animistic fears of devils and spectres. It 
harmonizes with the new view of nature and disease. It holds 
out a new life with present-day ideals. 

Christianity unifies their mental life and subdues the fears 
and so brings new strength and hope to face life with its prob¬ 
lems and difficulties. This is especially true because recent years 
have brought out the individual from the mass. As long as a 
man was a part of the family the family religious atmosphere 
surrounded him. He had no individual problems apart from 
the family. He went with the current. Now the worth of the 
individual has been recognized and he must stand alone and 
for this he needs a new vital religion. 

Our discussion has brought us to the following conclusions. 
China’s present religion is related to social organizations which 
have already disappeared in the dim past or are now passing. 
With the growth of a modern industrial society, a new national 
life, a new democracy and a new internationalism comes an 
urgent demand for a new religion in harmony with the times. 
This new religion will not be wholly unrelated to the past. It 
will conserve all the best of the past. The new religion will be 
monotheistic based upon the revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ. It will emphasize the solidarity of the Chinese and the 
human race. It will develop a ritual and a polity suited to the 
Chinese. It will be practical, based upon the love to God and 
service to fellow-men vitalizing the five constant virtues and 
permeating the five relations with the Christian dynamic. 
Salvation will mean the salvation of the whole man to a better 
life here and now and to a life of fellowship with God aud with 
the departed dead in the world hereafter. 
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English in Education in China 

HERBERT E. HOUSE. 

T '—^HE February 1915 issue of the Recorder contains an 
article based on the replies received from a questionnaire 
on the very important subject of “The Place of English 
in Education in China.” The writer has been deeply 
interested in the subject for some years and presents the 
following discussion of the article referred to. 

The article seems point by point fallacious because it has 
in mind the admittedly unsatisfactory present ordinary product 
of mission and government schools generally. This the article 
itself makes clear by references, as follows, to “Men who 
kuew English and nothing else,” “Men with a fair knowledge 
of English,” “Students who have taken quite a good deal of 
their college work in English,” “Boys, (who) when they get 
a little English, are inclined to despise tlieir own country,” 
“The student who can understand practically all that is said 
to him by the time he has completed his college course,” 
“Students who can (at the end of the college course) read 
ordinary text books and most reference books fairly readily.” 
This is the “English in education” that most of the mission 
and government schools know and that the article discusses 
and draws conclusions against. That lias been the trouble with 
this endless discussion of “The Place of English in Education 
in China ” that began in the days of old conditions and con¬ 
tinues with little new or enlarged conception of what the 
purpose and use of English in education in China ought to be. 
Take the last tvco of the above quotations, which with perfect 
fairness represent the best English that the article and its 
conclusions are based on. Those statements, made of the mau 
who has graduated from college, should be made of the student 
by the time he is half through his high or middle school 
course. Of course the “English in education” that is back 
of the discussion in this article is unsatisfactory, from first to 
last, to both institutions and students. The article takes for 
granted, and is no doubt right, that in schools where there is 
this kind of English there is an equal deficiency in Chinese, 
that the graduates are “Neither fish, flesh nor fowl, neither 
foreigners nor Chinese,” that they are “Men who have too 
Httle Chinese scholarship to enjoy association with the gentry,” 
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“Men who have been educated away from their own people.” 
The trouble is not with the “English” more than it is with 
the “Chinese,” the trouble is with the “education.” Read 
the article by W. B. Paton in this same Recorder where he 
plainly states that the mission schools—to quote freely—are 
“in the chronic condition of being so habitually and pitifully 
undermanned that they cannot meet the conditions in China 
to-day and are not training the leaders of the type needed.” 
Along with this condition goes almost necessarily a tentative 
halting policy and lack of definite commanding purpose in all 
things, and particularly so in the matter of English. This 
and the generally indefinite policy regarding, and lack of good 
methods in teaching English all combine to produce the un¬ 
satisfactory men and results which this article presents. 

Most mission schools have been confessedly lacking in the 
matter of teaching Chinese. Probably no school in China, 
unless it may be St. John’s, gives its Western education so 
entirely in English as Canton Christian College, yet the 
standard in Chinese in this school where English is so em¬ 
phasized, is almost classical and no student can go on in his 
English work who does not come up to the standard in 
Chinese. This adds heavily to the student’s work and may 
lengthen by a year or two his period in school but it all adds 
to discipline and education. These students can mingle un¬ 
ashamed with the best of China’s gentry. There are mission 
schools in China that do command the respect of the best 
Chinese people ; more would have that respect if they gave 
proper attention to teaching Chinese. It is not right to present 
the student poorly instructed in Chinese as an argument agaiust 
the use of English in education. He is, however, an arraign¬ 
ment of missionary education wherever he is found, a product 
of its undermanned and inefficient schools and of its low educa¬ 
tional standards. 

No more important point is made in the article than the 
importance of the students’ contact with his foreign teacher, 
supposedly only possible to any extent through Chinese. The 
facts are emphatically the other way. There probably is not, 
and probably never was, a school in China with Chinese as the 
medium of instruction where the relative number ot foreign 
teachers able to freely converse in Chinese was not very small, 
and where all others on the staff were not either struggling 
with a meager knowledge of the language or working into its 
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very beginnings. When I was in Nanking in 1911 it was 
freely said at the University that the number of teachers who 
were proficient in Chinese was too small and their other duties 
consequently too great for them to give time for personal 
contact with the students, and the other teachers did not know 
enough Chinese to enable them to do so to any advantage at 
all. This condition was deplored. Where English is taught, 
not “as all foreign languages in our Western schools are 
taught,” as is recommended, but as it should be taught, when 
it is taught, solidly so that by the time students are fourteen 
or fifteen years old they will have a good working knowledge 
of the language, then students and teachers can really come 
into an intimate personal contact that continues on through 
the years of school life to follow. In such a school the young 
American instructor, fresh from his college life, full of vigor, 
and enthusiastic for fellowship, athletics, and sport, enters, a 
live wire, into the spirit of the student life around him the day 
he reaches the campus unhindered by any language difficulty 
whatever. What a contrast to the wall of division where the 
language separates him from the student during his first and 
finest years for helpful personal contact and until by years of 
study he has worn away the edge of his enthusiasm and till 
he has become so loaded with routine duties that he has little 
time or strength for vital personal contact with students. I 
have it on good authority that there are probably not six foreign 
teachers in all South China outside of Canton Christian College 
who actually mingle with their students in play and social life 
to any extent at all. On the other hand, in C. C. C. where 
English is the medium of instruction there are about twenty- 
five American men and women in daily intimate personal 
contact with all students above the first year middle school. 
It is “ the man up against the boy ” that counts and it is the 
proper use of English that makes this possible to any sufficient 
degree. The greatest deficiency in mission schools where 
Chinese is the medium of instruction is in this very matter of 
personal contact. The students are there left for their society 
almost entirely with one another and with their Chinese 
teachers. There are several schools in China, where there are 
foreign teachers who have been long years in China, who have 
fine command of the language and who, out of all their local 
missionary body, are particularly competent educators. Some 
fine results have beeu accomplished in these schools through 
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Chinese; no one ought to question this, but it has indeed 
“taken many years for these institutions to win the confidence 
of the Chinese,” a confidence and co-operation that are quickly 
won when right methods are used. It may also be said with 
truth, that it has taken ueedlessly long years to accomplish 
other important results that might have been won quickly with 
only advantage to all concerned by the proper use of English. 

By English here is meant English so taught during a 
period of about two years that the Chinese student of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age is able to go on with his education from 
that time in English, and does so go on, with little more 
difficulty, on account of language, than have American or 
English boys of similar age. Such a student is practically 
master of the language on entering his college course. 

Such a student gets his English when he needs it, while 
he is getting his education. It is then he needs access to the 
world’s best text books and literature, and it is then he needs 
the close personal contact with his foreign teachers, all out of 
his reach except through English. Such a student of course 
takes practically all of his Western education in English. 
Every argument and conclusion, questioning the value of 
English, advanced by the article in question falls away when 
such English is taught and when a student is given a true 
education. The students of the article being discussed get only 
a “ fair knowledge of English ” by the time they leave college, 
they get little benefit from it in school and they then go out 
among the Chinese where they have little use for it. 

This autumn, Canton Christian College will have ou its 
staff five former graduates of its middle school who are 
graduates of American colleges; four of these have studied in 
Teachers College, New York, aud three have there taken post¬ 
graduate work. These five splendidly prepared, devoted young- 
people and others like them will soon be doing in Chinese for 
the people of South China, whatever needs so to be done as no 
foreigners could ever hope to do it. Sixty of our former 
students, well trained in Chinese, educated in English, are now 
in America taking the best in education that America has to 
give. There is not a more patriotic or home-loving company 
of people on earth than this body of students, each of whom 
is dreaming dreams aud seeing visions of what he is to do for 
his “dear China” ; and, thank God, they are, with few if any 
exceptions, trusting to do the great things they look forward 
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to in the name and by the power of Christ. One’s heart is 
lifted up in thankfulness in knowing that in body, mind, and 
spirit they have been highly prepared for the great tasks that 
are before them. 

Consider the great economic value of a policy which 
enables even a young school, without Chinese-speaking foreign 
teachers, to rapidly and surely train a body of the finest kind 
of highly qualified teachers and leaders, to say nothing of so 
winning the confidence and appreciation of the Chinese that 
aside from their fees their gifts are almost poured out in its 
assistance. 

Who supposes that such a school as Canton Christian 
College could have been built in a dozen years, doing its 
work in Chinese, and that with little to start on and no 
Church Board back of it. Most of the American staff give 
serious attention to the study of Chinese and several now 
have a good practical knowledge of the language but there 
are probably not a half dozen foreign teachers or missionaries 
in all South China who could conduct a series of lectures in 
college in Chinese without spending their whole time in prep¬ 
aration with a Chinese assistant. 

Not long ago one of the very leading educators of China 
wrote of Canton Christian College in explanation of its marked 
success, that it had back of it many years of missionary in¬ 
fluence and a large Christian population. The fact is that 
there is hardly a corporal’s guard in Canton Christian College 
from the missionary and Christian community; eight-five per 
cent of the four hundred and fifty students are from non- 
Christian homes. Most of these are of the leading people, 
people never before touched by Christian influence. Of 
these students in this young school, with the average age yet 
very young, under the gracious influence in the school some 
two hundred have during the past five years become devoted 
followers of Christ, and vigorous working members of the 
various mission churches of the vicinity. 

Regarding the permanency of the staff where English is 
the medium of instruction, it is not necessary to send out short 
term men who are without the missionary spirit, aud who are 
without the idea of permanence. Nor is it necessary to conduct 
a work so lackiug in vitality and interest that the teacher 
readily gives up his work at the end of his first term of service. 
Looking back over the record of Canton Christian College, 
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there have been but four regularly appointed members of the 
staff—not including the architect—who have left the school at 
the end of their first term of service or before or after except 
for causes that would have operated in any mission. Very few 
have left for any cause and so great has been the drawing 
powers of the work that two of those who did leave, becoming 
well established in professions and business at home gave it all 
up, and have returned with their families to give their lives 
to this service so full of blessing and joy. The appointee to 
Canton Christian College is chosen because of his interest in 
what the college stands for, and because he seeks such service 
as a life service, as well as for his other qualifications, and the 
fact that he can immediately throw himself into his life 
mission, unhindered by any language difficulty, only binds 
him the more closely to the institution, and the joy of that 
service in such a fellowship and in such an atmosphere as he 
has found soon forms bonds that are almost unbreakable. 

It is not urged that every one should do every thing in 
English, nor is it supposed that perfection will be found in 
our work whether done in English or Chinese, but for 
Euglish-speakiug missions in China at the preseut time, the 
English language is a temporal asset both from a missionary 
and from an educational point of view unparalleled in any land 
in any age and the continued neglect to properly utilize it is an 
unspeakable tragedy. For a dozen years and more the deep 
desire of the Chinese for English and a Western education lias 
presented a perfect opportunity for laying hold of China’s youth, 
for winniug the cooperation and gifts of the best Chinese, and 
for quickly and thoroughly educating an adequate Christian 
leadership. This opportunity, to our everlasting discredit, is 
still passing unmet because of the delay in making proper use 
of English, an instrument at hand, perfectly suited to the task 
and of which we ourselves are masters. 
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West China Evangelism 

JAMES NEAVE. 

E lVANGETISM, according to the Oxford Dictionary defini¬ 
tion of the term, means “ the preaching of the Gospel.” 

I take it, however, that in this article on “ the preaching 
of the Gospel ” in West China we need not confine our¬ 
selves to the actual preaching of the Gospel, but that we have 
liberty to deal rather with the furtherance of the Gospel 
possible in West China by every practicable means and every 
method. 

The methods of West China evangelism are, on the whole, 
the methods employed “by our Master in A. D. 29.” No one 
of us has gone back on those old and well-tried methods. But 
there is a difference, none the less, as compared with fifteen, or 
even ten years ago. Then the Gospel Hall was the point on 
which the work focussed. The crowds were invited to come 
in to a rented building, which was more or less draughty, 
wretchedly lighted, with backless benches, very often an earth¬ 
en floor, and no cuspidors. Doubtless we got the crowds, but 
we got them in spite of these things. There was little induce¬ 
ment for respectable persons to connect themselves with such 
an institution. 

Our guest-halls were usually a considerable improvement, 
even in those days, on the chapels, because, perhaps, they were 
smaller and more easily kept clean, and they were certainly 
brighter as a rule, and some good work was done in them. 
Callers and enquirers were met there without the formality of 
the regular service ; and the personal touch, which counts so 
much in China, was introduced. The result not seldom was 
more intimate relations and a real understanding of the Truth. 

In those days I think it is safe to say that considerably 
more street preaching—by the missionary, certainly—was done 
than is the case nowadays. In market-places, at street corners, 
in temple enclosures, there was much proclamation of the 
Royal Message bringing “peace on earth and goodwill among 
men,” and the people certainly gathered in crowds, and seem¬ 
ingly listened eagerly to the Message. And if, at the close—if 
not, indeed, by way of interruption—they would enquire as to 
the material of which one’s clothes were made, or what one 
was talking about, and condescendingly remark that our 
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language was not unlike theirs, we cannot but rejoice that some 
precious sheaves were gleaned in this way, some valuable fruit 
gathered. 

As I remember it, too, we West China missionaries did a 
great deal more tract and book-selling than we do nowadays. 

I recollect how a brother Scot and myself each Saturday after¬ 
noon started off for the centre of the city where we were 
stationed, and from there tried each to outsell the other, and 
with what pleasure we used to compare notes on our return. 

I recollect, too, that another brother missionary and myself 
commenced a regular shop-to-sliop visitation, presenting a tract 
or booklet, and extending an invitation to be present at our 
services. So far as the information at my command goes, this 
agency of evangelism has always been very helpful, and the 
results considerable. 

The conduct of our services in those days, to my mind, 
left very much to be desired. In the first place, the singing in 
a great many instances, was execrable. One incident will 
illustrate. One of our older West China missionaries had just 
arrived for the first time at his station, along with some com¬ 
panions. Their experiences en route had not been altogether 
peaceful. He and his party had arrived late in the evening, 
and they slept late next morning. This gentleman awoke to 
some fearful sounds emanating from the direction of the street, 
and he and his companions, thinking another riot was in 
progress, hurriedly dressed. They were met by the missionary- 
in-charge, who, seeing the look of uncertainty, if not of alarm, 
on their faces, reassured them at once by saying, “Oh, that is 
the singing in the chapel.” This may be overdrawn, but the 
very possibility of such a comparison indicates the nature of 
the singing we had in those days. 

In respect, further, of the conduct of those services, they 
were, in large measure, unintelligible to the audience or con¬ 
gregation. There were but very few indeed who had either 
hymn book, prayer book, Bible, or even New Testament. 
Hence, not only was our singing execrable, but it was unin¬ 
telligible, as the congregation could neither follow the tune nor 
get the sense. Moreover, I have heard long selections read 
front the Old Testament in such a way and in such a voice, 
without comment or explanation, that they might as well have 
been read in Latin or the original Hebrew, as in Chinese, for 
all the congregation understood of them. Of course the result 
of all this was that it bred inattention, and small wonder 
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either. I am well aware that with all this there was good 
work done, and not a few men and women were soundly con¬ 
verted ; for our Master is pleased to bless our efforts, however 
blundering and full of shortcomings they may be. 

Well, we have travelled far, in some respects, since those 
days. I have said above—and let me repeat it here—no one of 
us has gone back on the old well-tried methods. And to say 
that we are still employing these methods in West China is 
simply to say that we believe we have made progress, we have 
gone forward. It is not that we have discarded this or that 
method as obsolete or old-fashioned, but simply that we are 
placing more emphasis somewhere else. That, whereas form¬ 
erly we may have stressed a certain mode of approach to our 
people, now we are stressing another. Or it may be that we 
have learned how much more adaptable certain methods are 
than we had conceived of once. Let me particularise. 

Our chapels now are—although still in a number of in¬ 
stances leaving something to be desired—generally speaking, 
respectable buildings. They are brighter, more airy, and some 
of them at least have wooden floors, which allow of them being 
kept cleaner than those with concrete floors. A number of 
them have introduced beuches or seats with backs, which are a 
great comfort during a long sermon, and some have cuspidors. 
I should, however, like to see better means of lighting our 
churches or chapels for evening services—why should the 
Prince of Darkness, strange to say, when it is a question of 
theatres, shows, etc., as at home, have all the light? A well 
lighted hall is a great comfort in the winter nights, for if not 
actually warm it suggests warmth. Some I have iu mind are 
splendidly lighted, but most leave a considerable margin for 
improvement. 

A great number of our West China churches now either 
provide hymn books to hand to visitors, or use the hymn sheet, 
written or printed. I prefer the book beiug provided—it seems 
more courteous—but I recognize the hymn sheet as being more 
practicable in this country. There should be two of these, one 
each for the men and women’s sides of the church, so that all 
who read may follow intelligently while the hymn is being 
sung, if they cannot sing. 

In some churches, too, ushers have been appointed, thus 
anticipating the recommendation of the West China Advisory 
Council. This is very important, since Chinese etiquette 
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makes respectable strangers rather shy of entering a hall 
where the foreigner is the host, so to speak. The ushers 
show them to seats, and perhaps convey the information 
that there are cuspidors provided, and that no smoking is 
allowed. 

I am still of opinion, however, that, as regards the conduct 
of our West China services there is much to be desired. We 
must get out of the habit of reading long obscure passages from 
the Old Testament, of which most of the congregation do not 
possess a copy. When, and if, such must be read, they should 
be read in a clear, distinct voice, with some running comment 
or explanation. The repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, too, 
might be improved, not reeled off as quickly as may be, but in 
measured and reverent fashion. 

As to the matter of our sermons and addresses, some of us 
used to believe that something “highfalutin’” was required 
in preaching to the Chinese, and we used to spend most of our 
week preparing our sermous. The result, I fear, was that the 
sermons shot away over the heads of all but a few. We have 
now come to believe that what is required is simplicity, and 
that narrative—the miracles and parables form a great store on 
which to draw—crowded as much as possible with incident, 
told in the simplest language that all may understand, com¬ 
mands general attention. We need to translate Bible incident 
and story into the everyday language and life of our hearers, 
so that they may truly understand that those men and women 
of “ye olden time ” were of like passions with themselves, and 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of David, Peter, 
and Thomas, is the God of their namesakes to-day. 

So much for the machinery. In respect of method, I 
believe that in West China we are putting more emphasis on 
the individual, as distinguished from the mass, than we did 
formerly. Services for the multitude, in crowded market¬ 
place, or well-filled street chapel, are still being conducted, 
but these are more and more beiug left to the Chinese evangel¬ 
ist or helper. The missionary is giving more and more of 
his time to training leaders for this work. If these men and 
women are to do their work effectually—if the Holy Spirit is 
to work iu and upon their hearts—they must be increasingly 
fed and nurtured on the Scriptures. As Dr. Arthur Smith says 
in the International Review of Missions for January: “ What 
is imperatively needed is intelligent and incessant training in 
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every local centre, based upon Bible study, and adapted to the 
comprehension of each member. ” It is thus that the practice of 
holding Bible Schools in West China has arisen. These schools 
may be conducted in connection with the one out-station, or, if 
two such are adjacent, say, within 15 li of each other, then the 
school might be held with advantage for the two. It may be 
well to hold these schools for a week at a time, but, I think, 
if well prepared for and made the most of, three days will be 
very profitable, and there is a danger of one’s people not 
absorbing a whole week’s teaching. As to the teaching, 
“leading events of the life of Christ” is generally prominent. 
Talks are also given on O. T. heroes and the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”; there is also some memorization work, particularly 
of well-selected Psalms, with oue or two talks as to what 
the Church of Christ stands for, especially in China. To 
cret the best results, of course, such schools should be limited 
to church members, but generally catechumens come along 
as well. Such schools allow of a more intimate personal 
spirit coming into play in the intercourse between pastor and 
people, and furnish the necessary opportunities, so much desired 
by the pastor, of making close acquaintance with bis people, 
besides providing more definite teaching than the preaching 
service makes possible. 

More stress is now being laid on meeting men socially. 
This, however, is simply a development of the guest-room 
agency. Out of this form of activity for evangelistic purposes 
has grown what are known as clubs or guilds, a sort of mutual 
improvement association. Classes for English are sometimes 
conducted in connection with them, English Bible classes are 
held, and lectures on live topics are given. Then there are 
games, and usually a reading and book room in connection 
with the club. A small membership fee is charged. In some 
of these clubs as I know them some of the best men of the 
city have been members or attend the gatherings. These clubs 
allow of the free intercourse and exchange of views which 
are necessary to mutual understanding and the breakdown of 
prejudice and suspicion—which is not possible at the more 
formal church service. They do more—they help to make 
religion a normal thing to the Chinese—an everyday workaday 
affair, part of the warp and woof of life—not something shut 
up in church, to be dispensed on Sundays only to the favoured 
few. I think this is very important. 
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The circulation and distribution of literature in West 
China, which has always been a valuable agency of evangelism, 
has now budded and blossomed into the more modern reading 
and book room, and has thus greatly added to its utility. 
The up-to-date book and reading rootn is a bright, airy 
place, with an air of welcome and good fellowship about it, 
where a visitor can drop in and chat and have a cup of tea 
and read the papers. For this purpose it is, of course, situated 
right ou the street, and is thus easy of access. It is furnished 
with plenty of chairs—and these not ail straight-backed 
either—there is an easy chair or two. There are a number of 
papers—at least one good daily from Shanghai, one or two 
monthlies (an educational magazine being one of them) and 
two or three weeklies, as well as the leading local daily.. There 
are also a magazine or two in English, one of them at anyrate 
being illustrated. But all this might to some extent be 
discounted were the man in charge—the bookman—not a 
“lad o’ pairts ”—willing, intelligent, courteous, and sociable. 
Such a man, of course, is well paid, and lie pays well too. 

With regard to out-station work—in the old days the plan 
seemed to be to open as many out-stations as one fancied. 
Now the tendency is to open only as one has competent helpers 
to occupy them. This is in my opiuiou by far the wiser 
method, and allows of more careful supervision, which is most 
important if our membership is to be worthy. 

I have already referred to the Bible school, and how 
several stations may be linked up for the purposes of such a 
school. 

Another fruitful plan for out-station work followed by 
some in our West China field is to send one’s card around by 
one’s evangelist or helper, to the mayor, minor officials, or 
heads of departments, and perhaps a few well-to-do merchants, 
asking them if it would be convenient to receive a call. 
Generally the response is immediate and good. Copies of a 
few recent books are taken al-ong, and left with one and another 
who seem at all keen. Then these men are invited to call 
on us at our chapel, and some light refreshment is provided, 
over which and the inevitable cup of tea a long chat can be 
indulged in, not necessarily on religious subjects, although 
very frequently leading up to these. Quite often a lecture on 
an up-to-date topic can be arranged, when a large percentage 
of these men will be found to be present. By this method 
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some of the more influential men about the place are reached, 
aud all this is to the good, and is bound to have permanent 
result. 

In one district in West China there are preaching campaigns 
held. These are described as follows: “The evangelists and 
leading Christians all meet together for a week at some station. 
Sometimes there have been as many as forty delegates. These 
divide themselves into four or five preaching bands, who go 
throughout the city and suburbs preaching on the given topic 
for the day. In the afternoon they unite into one mass meeting 
held in some central spot. In the evenings they separate again, 
meeting in various tea-shops. They have a flag announcing 
the text, ‘Repent! The Kingdom of God is at hand,’ and in 
the afternoon they go through the streets singing. Smaller 
flags are used to indicate the places of meeting. In our last 
campaign the mornings were spent in Bible study.” I think 
this excellent practice might be more generally followed with 
splendid results. I most heartily commend it to all evaugelistic 
workers in the West. 

The Evangel of Jesus Christ has many voices, and “a 
seat of learning ruled by Christian ideals,” such as we trust 
our West China Union University is, may be expected to 
“render incalculable service to the Church.” This likewise 
may be said of medical science as taught in such a centre of 
learning, and as practised by our truly hard-working “beloved ” 
physicians here in the West, through their hospitals and 
dispensaries. We are very sure that these are changing “the 
very texture of the pillars of superstition,” and are causing 
them to “lose their tenacity, until some day” they will 
“tumble in ruins.” The above constitute what Harlan P. 
Beach would call two of the main functions of twentieth 
century missions here in the West. 

But the Continuation Committee Conference held at Tokyo 
in the spring of 1913 said that “in view of the present 
condition of the Christian Church in Japan we feel the necessity 
of a great forward movement, to be eutered into by all 
denominations.” This campaign was “rightly made funda¬ 
mental to all other forms of service.” We know from the 
1 9 I 5 January number of the International Review of Missions 
that this campaign was carried forward with “ much ability 
and enthusiasm ” and with good results “both in baptisms aud 
enquirers.” We have splendid reports, too, of the province-wide 
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evangelistic campaign in Fukien, and one of our oldest workers 
in the West tells us that God is ready to bless such a campaign 
iu the West here. He says : “I believe the people of Szechwan 
are ready ; our field is prepared ; but vve are not.” 

As it appears to the writer, there is a considerable lack 
of depth to the spiritual life of a great many of our people, 
and before we can expect a real movement among them such 
as the above anticipates, each pastor must give himself with 
singleness of purpose and all assiduity to teach them the Word 
of God more perfectly, so that the Holy Spirit may have 
something real on which to work, and their hearts, we may 
then hope, will strike fire when the great appeal is made. In 
this way, too, shall we best help to prepare such among our 
Christians—whether evangelists, helpers, or otherwise—as may 
fitly become leaders in such an enterprise, conduct Bible classes, 
and be put in charge of the enquirers that would result from 
such a campaign. In this way, too, i.e by giving adequate 
attention to the preparation of our own people, such a forward 
movement as is contemplated would not be a “worked-up” 
affair, but would follow naturally on the steps that had already 
been taken. 

With all this, one is convinced of its tremendous inade¬ 
quacy without prayer—earnest, persevering, and united prayer. 
One fellow missionary of a number of years’ standing tells me 
that he is letting a great deal go that he used to consider 
important in order that he may give himself several hours 
daily to prayer that God may bring about a revival iu the West. 
We may one and all follow his example with much profit. 
Also, there should be more united prayer—by Missions, that 
is—at which our leading Christians, evangelists, and helpers 
should be invited to gather with us, and thus unitedly wait on 
God that He may “ open the windows of Heaven ” and shower 
blessings on West China. 

Finally, the outlook in West China was never more 
encouraging, the prospect never more inviting, than it is to-day. 
On all sides we hear of an unusual willingness on the part of 
all classes of the people to listen to the Message—students, 
farmers, artisans, and merchants—all are eminently approach¬ 
able at present. And there is more of an independent attitude 
on their part than was observable formerly, which suggests that 
they do not come around us because the crowd comes. It may 
be that the dissatisfaction which seems to be more or less 
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prevalent amongst thinking men over the outcome of the 
Revolution—heightened doubtless as the result of the recent 
crisis with Japan—is compelling them to seek something more 
stable than they have hitherto found. Should this quest, in 
the providence of God, prove to be the means of causing them 
to turn to Christ for the satisfaction of the “deepest needs of 
life,” we shall, to quote Dr. Arthur Smith, “have such a 
turning to God as has never before been seen.” 

I fear the writer of this article has done but scant justice 
to a very great theme, and his apology must be that exigencies 
of space have prevented him from more than merely touching 
the fringe of the subject. 


The Imperial Worship at the Altar of Heaven 

S. E. MEBCH. 


come under personal observation. This is induced, 
partly by the strange statements which from time to time 
appear in books which deal with things Chinese, and partly 
because the Imperial worship has now passed away, perhaps 
never to return, while the worship which has taken its place 
varies in many respects from that so long established. 

Some of the statements given in books which are supposed 
to be authoritative are as follows : “His own (the Emperor’s) 
place at the altar, where he stands and kneels, is a large 
circular slab, uuflawed and unstained.” Another more elaborate 
account says, “The platform is laid with marble stones forming 
nine concentric circles ; the inner circle consists of nine stones, 
cut so as to fit with close edges round the central stone, which 
is a perfect circle. Here the Emperor kneels, and is surround¬ 
ed first by the circles of the terraces and their enclosing walls, 
and then by the circle of the horizon.” The information 
given by less careful and irresponsible visitors, who give forth 
that they have received from guide books and other unreliable 
sources is often like the following:—“Twice every year the 
Emperor visits the Temple of Heaven, and there offers in state 
the accustomed reverence aud ceremouial to Confucius, while 


B OR some years it has been in mind to commit to writing 
some of the circumstances connected with the worship 
conducted at the Altar of Heaven, Peking, which have 
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every boy and man in the country performs like worship at 
stated intervals.” 

The last quotation has at least three inaccuracies. In the 
first place, there is no Temple of Heaven. There are two 
altars, one covered, and the other uncovered. But there is no 
temple in the ordinary acceptance of the term, nor any priest¬ 
hood, nor do the Chinese use any such term. They have their 
words for “ temple,” but that for altar— i^an —is a platform for 
sacrificial purposes. The use of the work “temple” indicates 
a complete misunderstanding of the use to which the altar 
is put. Then, the statement that the Emperor used to offer 
to Confucius is egregiously wrong. The temple where the 
worship of Confucius takes place is in a different part of the 
city. But worse tliau this, the statement shows a complete 
lack of knowledge as to the unique worship which has through 
thousands of years been offered at the Altar of Heaven, wher¬ 
ever the capital of the empire has been located. Here, and 
here only has the Emperor, as the Son of Heaven, and as the 
representative of his people, returned thanks to the “Supreme 
Ruler” for the mercies of the year, and sought the favour of 
Heaven on himself and people. A third error in the extract 
is that “every boy and man in the country performs like 
worship at stated intervals.” This shows entire ignorance as 
to the state of learning in China. In the north it is doubtful 
whether five per cent, of the male population have had any 
education such as enables them to read intelligently. And it 
should be well known that only those who attend schools are 
expected to engage in the worship of the Sage. These and 
multitudes of similar errors which appear in the productions 
of the passing visitor, are the result of taking too much on 
hearsay, and of following guidebooks. But it is surprising to 
find errors even in the printed statements of those who have 
spent long years in the country. 

But now as to the almost universal statement that the 
Emperor paid his respects to Heaven while kneeling on the 
central stone of the open altar. This has been made, as in 
the quotation given above, by a foremost English scholar who 
spent the years of a long life in China. The fact is that the 
Emperor made no prostrations and offered no prayers on the 
top of the open altar at all. These prostrations were made on 
the south side of the middle terrace, under a canopy especially 
erected for the purpose. Only when he reached the age of 
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sixty did the ceremonial allow of the canopy being set up on 
the top terrace, and then, only immediately at the head of the 
flight of steps on the south ; not in the centre. The holes in 
the marble pavement for the reception of the canopy poles give 
the same testimony. Those on the middle terrace are open 
and fairly free from dust, while those on the top are filled with 
earth, which has evidently long been undisturbed, in fact not 
since the reign of Tao Ktiang, if then. 

To bear out the correctness of these statements, it may be 
allowed to give some personal experiences, and state what has 
been actually seen. On one occasion the writer was asked to 
accompany a visitor who was desirous of seeing the most 
wonderful sight of Peking. On arrival at the Altar of Heaven 
it proved to be the day before the visit of the Emperor. On 
the open altar the tents were already set up, and the thrones 
and tables in order. This is what was seen. The floor of the 
altar was covered with the coarse kind of matting used on such 
occasions. It is made of the black hairy outer covering of the 
palm, woven roughly into long strips which are laid parallel 
to each other until the whole of the floor, including the centre 
stone, is hidden. Immediately at the top of the northern flight 
of steps was the tent for the reception of the tablet to Shang 
Ti, with its face to the south. This tent, as all the others, 
was of purple satin, supported on poles fixed in holes made for 
the purpose in the marble floor. Inside the tent was the gilded 
throne on which the tablet would subsequently be placed. In 
front of the open entrance to the tent was the table for the 
offerings which would be made, and again in front of this the 
table in the form of a tray, lined with zinc, for the reception 
of the meat offering. On either side were four smaller tents, 
facing respectively east and west, for the tablets of the eight 
Imperial ancestors. In each was a gilded throne, but smaller 
than that in the principal tent. In front of each was the 
corresponding table for offerings, and that for the meat, 
in size proportionate to the throne and tent. Across the 
centre of the altar from east to 'west was the row of five 
circular marble tables for the accommodation of the in¬ 
cense holder, candlesticks, and vases used in the worship. 
These have since disappeared, ruthlessly broken up by barbari¬ 
an visitors, not Chinese. The lesser articles were not then 
in place, but it was understood that on the table for the offer¬ 
ings would also be placed au iuceuse burner for use in the 
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offering of incense before each tablet Standing, then, at the 
head of the southern flight of steps the tent and tablet to Shang 
Ti would be in front at the far end of the altar, and the tents 
for the tablets of the Imperial ancestors on either hand. 

On descending from the altar it was seen that the gateways 
of approach to the altar, usually empty, had gates fixed up, and 
on the three lofty poles to the west of the altar were fastened 
the transverse poles from which the huge lanterns would be 
suspended. 

On the north of the open altar is the conical roofed circular 
building in which are kept the tablets to Shang Ti aud to the 
Imperial ancestors. The gate proved to be open, as the attend¬ 
ants were sweeping the place out in preparation for the next 
day. To have arrived at such a time was a unique experience. 
No amount of money offered has been sufficient, so far as is 
known, to secure the opening of the gate to this enclosure. 
Indeed, the gate is locked on the inside, and a ladder is needed 
to scale the wall before it can be unfastened. On reaching the 
inside of the building it was seen that facing the door of entrance 
was a shrine placed on a pedestal approached by a large 
number of small steps. On either side were four shrines, but 
smaller, and only two steps from the floor, in which were the 
tablets of the Imperial ancestors. One of the attendants with¬ 
out any hesitation opened the shrine on the north, and displayed 
the tablet to Huang Then Shang Ti. There were no other 
characters of any kind. One of the shrines at the side was 
also opened showing a tablet of smaller dimensions than that 
to Shang Ti, and bearing the posthumous title of one of the 
preceding Emperors. At the proper time these tablets would 
be carried to their respective places on the open altar, that of 
Shang Ti being carried by the central pathway, through the 
central archway of the gate, ascending by the northern flight 
of steps to the tent prepared for it. The other tablets would 
be taken by the side path, through the side arch to their proper 
places. 

Here a word may be added as to what has always seemed 
to the writer the mistaken notion with regard to the worship 
of the Imperial forefathers in relation to the worship of Shang 
Ti. It has been often stated and written that the worship of 
past Emperors is practically on the same footing as that of the 
Supreme Ruler. And the inference has been that the worship 
accorded to Shang Ti is little, if anything, superior to ancestral 
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worship. But here there is surely a fundamental error. When 
we remember the order of the guests at a formal feast given in 
honour of an individual guest, the host assigns the head of the 
table to him, and on either side places his own most distin¬ 
guished friends to wait upon the guest. It is true that the friends 
partake of the same meal as the man in whose honour they are 
there, but it is in their capacity of those appointed to wait on 
the one to be honoured. The higher in rank those who thus 
wait, the greater the honour done to the guest. Iu this way 
the association of the worship of the Imperial ancestors with 
that of Shang Ti means only that the former are invited to be 
present to do honour to him who occupies the principal place 
on the altar, and to partake of the sacrifices just as the waiting 
guest partakes with the chief guest whom he is there to 
honour. 

Oil another occasion the writer was asked to take some 
friends to see the Altar of Heaven. It was the day, on the 
evening of which, it was understood, the Emperor was about to 
worship there. The large number of soldiers who lined the 
route indicated that the visit was to be paid earlier than was 
thought. On arrival at the gate the officer in charge told us 
most courteously that it was impossible for us to go in as the 
Emperor was already on his way from the palace. While we 
stood there his teapot was carried in by a man on horseback, 
holding a red pole from which the teapot was suspended. He 
was escorted by a number of other men also mounted. The 
officer pointed this out as proof of his statement that the 
Emperor had already started. Seeing that it was hopeless to 
gain admission, it was decided to ascend the south city wall, 
from which some of the proceedings might be witnessed. On 
reaching that part of the wall from which the southern gate to 
the altar could be seen a large number of officials were visible 
wailing at the eastern arch of the gateway. A strip of coir 
matting was laid from a point west of the gate to another south 
of the open gate, from which it turned north straight to the 
altar enclosure. The altar itself could be distinctly seen, on 
the top of which were the purple tents as described above. 
But what was more striking was the tent of imperial yellow set 
up on the middle terrace, made all the more conspicuous by its 
contrast in colour to those on the upper terrace. That which 
was thus seen exactly corresponded with the statements of the 
guide constantly made on previous visits, that the Emperor 
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prostrated himself not on the top, but on the second terrace, 
and only ascended the further flight of steps to burn incense in 
the burners spoken of above, after which he returned to the 
second terrace for the other parts of the ceremony. 

Having satisfied ourselves on these points we were return¬ 
ing, when, on reaching a place parallel to the west wall of the 
middle enclosure, we saw the imperial procession coming to¬ 
wards us from the north. In the midst of his bodyguard was 
the Emperor in his yellow chair. He was followed by a mob 
of officials in full dress. We turned and followed along the 
wall until the chair was set down on the coir matting, and the 
Emperor stepped out. He walked alone, in quite a brisk 
manner, from there to the gate where the officials were in at¬ 
tendance, and turning north into the gate was soon lost sight 
of in the crowd of attendants who followed him. The proces¬ 
sion was plainly visible until it turned once more to the east 
and ou tof sight into the tent in which he would change his 
ordinary garments for the sacrificial robes. 

Unfortunately there was no time to wait and see what else 
might have been witnessed from that spot, but enough was 
seen to confirm all that has been said above as to the mode of 
procedure, and the precise spot at which the Emperor has been 
accustomed to make his prostrations when visiting the Altar 
of Heaven. 


3n flDemoriam —Mr. James Williamson. 

1 *“"“ N our last issue we announced the death at Shanghai on 
December 2 nd of Mr. James Williamson, the faithful 
accountant for twenty-one years of the Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion Press. As during his long term of service he ren¬ 
dered unique help to the bulk of the missionary body it is only 
fitting that a tribute should be contained in our pages to his 
character and the work he has accomplished. Many sympathetic 
expressions have come from all parts of the mission field bearing 
eloquent testimony to the faithful work he rendered so thoroughly 
and so unobtrusively. Whilst, strange to say, it is when money 
matters are involved that there is greatest possibility of misunder¬ 
standing aud friction, it is a great satisfaction to know that he had 
the confidence and esteem of all and the affection of many who 
came in contact with him in the line of financial dealings. As one 
writer expressed it:—“He w'as a gentleman.” 
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As a relative of the late Dr. Alexander Williamson of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Shantung and Manchuria and the 
founder of the Christian literature Society in China, he was known 
more intimately to a number of the Presbyterian workers, but all 
denominations and missions have united in bearing testimony to 
his character and work. He was also faithful iu Church matters. 
As secretary of the Union Church Choir and of the Sunday school 
he did a great deal of drudgery work which many people would 
shirk. This work was done with a punctuality and precision 
which made him trusted implicitly. As one friend has remarked :— 
“Not only was he there when wanted, but he was always willing 
to do anything in his power, even at the sacrifice of what little spare 
time he had.” He was also organist of the Weekly Missionary 
Prayer Meeting and in other ways rendered quiet but effective 
service. 

Our sympathies and prayers go out on behalf of his brother 
and sister and we trust that the knowledge of his work will be a 
comfort to them, knowing that what be did so quietly without any 
desire for recognition or publicity will have its sure reward. 

G. M. 


Our Book Table 

The Chinese Christian Intelligencer, English Edition, Vol. x, No. i. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press. Subscription in China $1.50 
Mex. Abroad $2.00 Mex. 

No. i and Ai are the two expressions which naturally come 
to our lips as we turn over the pages of this unique, new journal, 
and we hasten to congratulate Dr. Woodbridge on the bright idea 
and the happy manner in which he has carried it out. In the 
Foreword we read how the Intelligencer, ever since the beginning 
of the paper thirteen years ago, has offered an arena for free 
thought and discussion, and now that it is an important factor in 
the Church, bearing witness to its spiritual and mental develop¬ 
ment, this English edition will be very useful in iuterpretiug to the 
missionary body and home sympathizers the thought of Chinese 
Christians and presenting the Chinese viewpoint on questions still 
unsettled iu the Church. We note that the English edition will 
consist of translations selected from the Chinese edition and whilst 
it is obvious that the editor will not naturally agree with all the 
opinions expressed in the translations he is wise in giving these so 
as to show the difficulties which confront the Chinese Church aud 
thus enable our friends at home to understand and realize the 
extremely delicate methods that missionaries must employ in 
meeting them. 

This English edition comes at a very opportune time. In 
commercial circles it has been growiugly realized how the foreigner 
has been too often bound hand and foot by his compradore or 
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Chinese dealer, happy and industrious when business came his way 
but when it did not come his way or things went wrong ready to 
blame anyone but himself. It has been found out recently that, on 
the other hand, the Japanese and Germans, by looking from the 
Chinese standpoint and industriously and intelligently studying the 
people and their wants, have become formidable competitors of 
British trade. With regard also to missionary methods and the 
problems of the Church, there has been too great a tendency to 
look from the standpoint of the foreigner, give wise conjectures as 
to how Christianity is going to influence the Chinese character, and 
sagely anticipate what will be the method of carrying on the 
work in the next decade or two. These conjectures and anticipa¬ 
tions have been shown to be premature and frequently mistaken 
and now that we have news and thoughts directly from the Chinese 
without going through a foreign medium the better appreciation of 
the Chinese viewpoint will give a truer direction to our work, 
enable us to judge the Chinese more sympathetically, help them 
more effectively to avoid mistakes, and also enable us to rejoice in 
the work they are doing and pray more intelligently for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God in China. 

In this first number we have a Summary of Chinese Church 
Events for the preceding year and such contributions as the Diary 
and Itinerary of Evangelist Ding Li-mei, New Church for Canton¬ 
ese in Shanghai, the Hon. Yung Tao’s “ Remarkable Testimony to 
the Bible in Reforming Society/’ as well as particulars of Revivals 
in Honan, Kiangsu, and elsewhere. 

Those of us who enjoyed and still appreciate Dr. Woodbridge’s 
translation of Chang Chih-tung’s ‘'China’s Only Hope,” will 
recognize how happily and untrammelled he has conveyed the 
thought rather than the verba ipsissima of Chinese into English by 
the shortest and quickest route. 

Sinensis. 


Notes from a Frontier. By Thomas M. Ainscough, M. Com. F.R.G.S. 

Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. $3.00. 

Mr. Ainscough’s articles will be of value to those interested in 
the commercial development of China. Our author is not only an 
enthusiast but can record clearly what he has seen and heard. 
His estimation of the Border situation is sound, aud anything in 
the way of prophecy has already been, or is likely to be, fulfilled. 
Where mistakes have been made they are the mistakes of others ; 
consequently in criticising, our remarks refer to imperfect informa¬ 
tion on the part of Mr. Ainscough’s authorities. For instance, 
taking Chap. VIII as an illustration, we find his remarks on the 
term “Tibet” most concisely and truthfully stated; but on the 
opposite page, when he confines the Chinese authority to the 
“high roads aud a few trading centres” his informant has 
mis-stated the conditions. His remarks on page 51, and again on 
57, about the origin of the “Mantze” would imply that the 
Kiaruug are of Nepaulese origin, and he seems to think that the 
Prince of the Wassu is “ in a direct line of succession extending 
back over 800 years.” Now both the History of Wen Ch‘wau, 
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and that of Li Fan also, give 1442 A.D., as the date of the first 
Prince’s arrival in the Min. He came from “ Wu-Shi Tsang ”—a 
statement which proves his Tibetan origin, and at the same time 
hints that the name “ Wassu” may mean “(the Territory of the) 
Central Tibetan Priuce.” But the people of Wassu are now 
Kiarung. How do we explain the change ? and the predominance, 
generally, of these people in the Lower Min and Tung valleys ? 
What happened, probably, was this: After the Kiarung con¬ 
federacy of Kin-Ch’wan was broken up about the end of the 
eighteenth century large bands of the conquered people were put 
under loyal princes nearer China ; or entirely new principalities 
were created and victorious generals made rulers of the same for 
ever. The Feudal States, within the political jurisdiction of Li 
Fan, have much the same history. Before 1750 the region now 
representing these states was ruled by a non-Kiamng (?) prince 
named Ts’ang Wang. In 1753, however, he and his people were 
officially exterminated, and the territory split up into the Five 
Colonies mentioned above. Here again, friendly natives or able 
Chinese were made perpetual rulers, and the population augmeut- 
ed by transported Kiarung, One Colony, the “Chintze” are 
probably the “ Ti Ch’iang” remnant of Ts’ang Wang’s horde. 
But who are the mysterious Kiarung ? Not the old stone age men 
certaiuly; nor even the “Ti Ch’iang” so often mentioned in the 
Min valley histories. The “Rung” is without doubt the classic 
name for the “ Wild Tribes of the West,’’ but the “ Kia or Chia ” 
presents some difficulty. In a post card from Mr. G. Parker, an 
authority who, we suspect, in such matters has forgotten more 
than we shall ever know, the “ Kia” is explained by “ Ch’iang or 
Kiang.” This seems the best explanation so far, but it is well to 
remember that “ Kia or Gya ” is the first Tibetan syllable in their 
words for China and India but certainly not for Nepatil. 

Mr. Ainscough’s remarks about Bonism, or 1 ‘ Black Lamaism,” 
are often misleading. For instance: while they ignore the 
Sanscrit "Om mani padme hum” and turn their own apparently 
unmeaning phrase “Om madri mu-ye sale dug” in a heterodox 
way, the indecent “ Yid-dam Groups” are common in Tibetan 
Temples of all Sects. Wei Hsi is the only lamasery where we have 
noted their absence. Indeed, we suspect they are quite foreign to 
primitive BSuism. We have had much to do with the BSns and 
must say definitely that they are by no means less moral than the 
other sects ; nor is it correct to accuse their system, more than the 
others, of immorality. The B 5 ns may be tolerated in Badi, but it 
is doubtful if they are in Bawang. They form a heretical sect in 
almost every state, and even in Wassu the famous temple at T’ung- 
ling may be a specimen of the Red Lamas’ art. 

To speak of Badi-Bawang as one state is not correct. They 
are as a rule politically distinct, and while the people of the 
former are Kiarung, the latter may represent the northern limit of 
a Mo Su immigration via the Yalung. 

The people around Mao Chow, who are pre-eminently the 
gunsmiths and builders of these regions, are probably not Kiaruug 
but may be the remnants of the semi-mythical “Nii Kueh,” or 
Matriarchal Kingdoms. In the Mao Chow region we find a 
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prince who traces bis descent and privileges back to 618 A.D. 
But when the Kiarung, Ti Ckiang, and Polo problems are all 
solved we have still the more difficult one relating to the pre¬ 
historic men who ground their neoliths in the Min valley. Are 
lemnauts of them still to be traced in the hills around Wei Chow ? 

But as Mr. Aiuscough could not possibly become an expert in 
Kiarung matters in a few weeks, we must not allow such in¬ 
accuracies to detract from the real interest of his articles. We 
thank him, also, that he has not thought it necessary to describe 
every leaf, and photograph every stone. And finally, any version of 
the wonderful Chinese expedition which conquered Nepaul about 
the end of the eighteenth century, will always bear repetition and 
interest those who love to “ play the game.” 

J. H. E. 


China in Recent Magazines. 

Harvest Festivals and Baptisms in Miao Land. W, H. Hudspeth, 
p. 7, West China Missionary News, March, 1915. 

Chinese Burial Customs. W. J. Mortimore. 

West China Missionary News, April to September, 1915. 

Missionaries and Newspapers in China and Japan. D. MacGillivray, D.D. 
p. 213, The East and The West, April, 1915. 

(Reprinted in the National Review (Shanghai), June 19th, 1915. p. 442.) 

Why China Must Change Her Old Ideas of Medicine. Dr. Wu Lien-teh. 
p. 177, China’s Young Men (Eng. Ed.), Jan. 15th, 1915. 

The Need of Forestry in China. D. Y. Lin. 

p. 182, China’s Young Men (Eng. Ed.), Jan. 15th, 1915. 

American Educational Influence in China. Judge Chas. S. Lobingier. 
p. 597, Bi-Monthly Bulletin, Jan.-Feb., 1915. 

Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. C. T. Bowring. 

Supplement to London and China Express, April 30th, 1915. 

Unknown China. Mary Gaunt. The Bombay Guardian. January 2nd, 1915. 

The Place of English in Mission Schools and Colleges. H. H. Lowry, D.D. 
China Christian Advocate, April, 1915. 

Locality Determining Factor in Teaching English. J. W. Cline, D.D. 

China Christian Advocate, April, 1915. 

Chinese Students and the Gospel. G. S. Eddy. 

International Review of Missions, July, 19x5. 

The Christian Church in Changing China. A. H. Smith, D.D. 

p. 96, International Review of Missions, January, 1915. 

The Needs of Women in China. A. M. Sherman. 

p. 31, The Missionary Echo, February, 1915. 

What Can Save China? Mr. Sbu Chia Hui. 

p. 22, The Mission Field, May, 1915. 

Trials of a Chinese Christian. H. J. Voskuil. 

p. 447, The Mission Field, March, 1915. 

Encouragement in the Far East. F. S. Brockman, 
p. 211, Men and Missions, January, 1915. 
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Astonishing Opportunities in China. S. J. Corey, 
p. 156, Men and Missions, January, 1915. 

China’s Appeal. By Chinese Pastors in the U.S.A. 
p. 53, The Living Church, May 8th, 1915. 

Threatening China with Buddhism. (Editorial). 

p. 1472, The Literary Digest, June 19th, T915. 

The Gospel in a Chinese Prison. B. C. Patterson. 

p. 579, The Missionary Survey, August, 1915. 

The Trend of Thought in the Chinese Church. S. I. Woodbridge. 
p. 577, The Missionary Survey, August, 1915, 

The Outlook in Medical Work. Dr. R. T. Shields. 

p. 572, The Missionary Survey, August, 1915, 

Women and New China. Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington. 

P- 455, The Missionary Survey, June, 1915. 

A Chinese Wedding a la Republic. Mrs. Geo. P. Stevens, 
p. 44X, The Missionary Survey, June, 1915. 

The Religious Confusion in China. Ng Poou Chew, Ritt.D. 
p. 205, The Missionary Survey, March, 19x5. 

President Yuan Shih-k’ai’s Message to the Nation regarding the Sacrifice to 
Confucius. Translated by A. Allison. 

p. 195, The Missionary Survey, March, 1915. 

Opium in China and in the U.S.A. P. F. Price, D.D. 

p. 118, The Missionary Survey, February, 1915. 

Medical Education in China. Dr. R. T. Shields. 

p. 14, The Missionary Survey, January, 1915. 

The Wide-Open Door in China. G. S. Eddy. 

p. 167, Missionary Review of the World, March, 1915. 

A Notable Union Work in China. Dr. A. J. Bowen. 

p. 97, Missionary Review of the World, February, 1915. 

The Transformation of China. R. C. Forsyth. 

p. 67, Missionary Review of the World, February, 1915. 

Ding Li Mei in Szechueu. Rev. Jos. Taylor, 
p. 451, Missions, June, 1915. 

Chinese Music. Rev. W. L. Knipe. 

p. 535, Church Missionary Review, September, 1915. 

Medical Evangelism. R. V. Taylor, M.D. 

p. 87, The China Medical Journal, March, 1915. 

Four Public Health Campaigns. W. W. Peter, M.D. 

p. 338, The China Medical Journal, September, 1915. 

Oriental Women Students. Margaret E. Burton. 

p. 197, The Women’s International Quarterly, July, 1915. 

Preseut-day Contact with the Non-Christian World. Geo. Heber Jones, 
p. 779, The Bible Magazine, September, 1915. 

Union Undertakings in China. (Editorial.) 

p. 627, Missionary Review of the World, August, 1915. 

On the Chinese-Thibetan Border. (Items by J. H. Edgar.) 

p. 628, Missionary Review of the World, August, 19x5. 
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Some Secular Allies in China. D. MacGillivray, D.D. 

p, 594, Missionary Review of the World, August, 1915. 


Alcohol’s Oriental Subjects. Geo. Heber Jones, 
p. 19, World Outlook, August, 1915. 

Is Christian Education in China Worth While? A. M. Sherman, 
p, 552, The Spirit of Missions, August, 1915. 

A New Vantage-point in China. Bishop Graves. 

p. 548, The Spirit of Missions, August, 1915. 

China and Democracy, Suh Hu. 

p. 27, The Outlook, September 1st, 1915. 

Hints on the Study of Chinese Characters. J. M. T. Winter. 

P- 370, 405, The Japan Evangelist, September and October, 1915. 


Christian Literature for China, p. 317. 

London and China Express. 


The Destiny of China. p. 500. 
Chinese Foreign Students, p. 357, 

The China Association, p. 373 & 374, 
The Future of China. p. 410, 

War Effects in China. p. 428, 
Cotton Mills in China. p. 429, 
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May 7th, 1915. 
July 14,1915- 
May 21,1915. 
May 28, 1915. 
June 9, 1915. 
June 16, 1915. 
June 16, 1915. 


The Foreign Teacher in Mission Schools. Maynard Owen Williams, 
p. 1422, The Standard (Bapt.), July 17th, 1915. 

Cauadian Methodist Mission Administration. Dr. O. L. Kilborn. 
p. 4, China Christian Advocate, October, 1915. 


A Law School: Soochow University. C. W, Rankin, 
p. 4, China Christian Advocate, August, 1915. 

Shall Missionaries Study Chinese before leaving Home for the Mission Field? 
(Editorial) p. 3, China Christian Advocate, June, 1915. 

Relations of the Boards to the Missions. F. Rawlinson, 
p. 5, The Baptist World, August 12th, 1915. 


Relations of the Boards to the Missions. 

p. 16, The Baptist World, August 12th, 1915. 

A Chiuese Shadrach. C. L. Ogilvie. 

p. 1139, The Continent, August 26th, 1915. 

The Geologic History of China. Prof. E. Blackwelder. tUniv, of Wisconsin.) 
p. 81, Far Eastern Review, August, 19x5. 

Child-life in China. Margaret Silcock. 
p. 39, Our Missions, July, 1915. 

Chinese Colonists in Borneo. H. B. Mansell. 

p. 77, The Malaysia Message, June, 1915. 

The Outlook of Christianity in China To-day. X. L. Chau, 
p. no, China’s Millions, July, 19x5. 

The Spiritual Wealth of the Chinese Church. T. G. Willett, 
p. 104, China’s Millions, July, 1915. 

Can China Save Herself? Gilbert Reid. National Review, June 19th to July 31st. 

Christian Literature in China. D. W. Lyon. 

p. 677, Bi-Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1915. 
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The Surprises of China. W. I. Haven. 

p. 85, Bible Society Record, June, 1915. 

Studying the Chinese Language. C. H. Hamilton. 

p. 332, The Missionary Intelligencer, August, 1915. 

The European War from a Chinese Point of View. Liu Ching-pan. 
p. 466, University of Nanking Magazine, May, 1915. 

The Brow-beating of China. Far Eastern Review, May, 1915. 

Present Conditions in China. By a High Chinese Official, 
p. 491, Far Eastern Review, May, 19x5. 

China’s Need of Afforestation. W. F. Sherfesee. 
p. 494, Far Eastern Review, May, 1915. 

The Chinese Business Man. By R. S. A. 

p. 496, Far Eastern Review, May, 1915. 

Some Facts about China’s Land Tax. By R. S. A. 
p. 450, Far Eastern Review, April, 1915. 

Closing the Door in China, p. 331, Far Eastern Review, February, 19x5. 

China Needs Experts : How to Get Them. 

p. 354, Far Eastern Review, February, 1915. 

The Industrial Opportunities of China, A. J. M. Bennett, 
p. 309, Far Eastern Review, Jantiary, 1915. 

Missions and Social Problems, Li Chih, B.A. 

,, p. 213, The National Review, September nth to 28th, 1915. 

Chinese Burial Customs. W. J. Mortiiuore. 

p. 27, 29, West China Missionary News, October and November, 1915. 

The End of the Chinese Republic, (Editorial.) 

p. 702, Literary Digest, October 2nd, 19x5. 

Is China a Republic? Jacob Speicher. (Canton.) 

p. 134, The (Bapt.) Standard, October 2ud, 1915. 

China’s Salvation. (Rockefeller Foundation.) (Editorial.) 
p. 301, The Outlook, October 6tli, 1915. 

Women in China. (Editorial.) 

p, 30I, The Outlook, October 6tli, 19x5. 

The Chinese as Christians. Chas. E. Scott. 

p. 649, Record of Christian Work, October, 1915. 

The Greatness of Chinese Civilization. Chas. E. Scott. 

p 644, Record of Christian Work, October 1915. 

China’s Political and Religious Situation. Chas. E. Scott, 
p. 637, Record of Christian Work, October, 19x5. 

The Conversion of tlie Roman Empire and the Conversion of China.p, 550. 
International Review of Missions, October, 1915. F. L. Hawks Pott. 

Self-support in the Church in Formosa. D. Ferguson. 

p. 612, International Review of Missions, October, 1915. 

The Deforestation of China, 

p. 167. The Far Eastern Review, October, 1915. 

Chinese Student Volunteer Movement. Rev. S. T. Wong. 

p. 275. China’s Young Men (Chinese Ed.), November, 1915. 

Reviving the Monarchy in China. 

p. 171, The Far Eastern Review, October, 1915. 
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Histories of Printing and Paper in China and Japan. H. L. Bullen. 
p. 195, The Far Eastern Review, October, 19x5. 

The Morphine Evil in China. (Editorial.) 

p. 401, China Medical Journal, November, 1915. 

The National Medical Association of China. Wu Lien-teh. 
p. 406, China Medical Journal, November, 19x5. 

Chinese Religion—Its Origin and Early Developments. Ven. Archdn. A. E. 
Moule, D.D. 

p. 585, Church Missionary Review, October, 1915. 

Christian Literature Society. Annual Meeting and Report, 
p. 414, National Review, November 13th, 1915. 

China in the Sunday School. E. H. Rawlings, 

p. 433, The Missionary Voice, October, 1915. 

President Yuan Sliih-k’ai and the Monarchy Movement. (Editorial.) 
p. 175, National Review, November 13th, 1915. 

How to Produce Women Evangelistic Workers in the Chinese Church. Mary 
Eline Carleton. 

p. 6, China Christian Advocate, November, 1915. 

Undeveloped Opportunities for Social Service. W. N. Brewster, 
p. 4, China Christian Advocate, November, 1915. 

An Appreciative Attitude towards Other Faiths in Its Bearing on Missions. 
Dr. Gilbert Reid. 

p. 411, National Review, November 13th, 1915. 
p. 434, „ „ „ 20th, „ 

Some Observations on Mission Work in China. J. O, Fraser, 
p. 153, China’s Millions, October, 1915. 
p. 169, ,, ,, November, 1915. 

William Burns : An Appreciation, J. R. Gillies 

p. 430, The East and The West, October, 1915. 

The Situation in China. (Editorial.) 

P- 35 2 > The Outlook, October 13th, 1915. 

I. China’s Bloodless War on Japan. Carl Crow. 

p. 375, The Outlook, October 13th, 1915. 

II, Millions to Save China. Willard Price. 

p. 37S, The Outlook, October 13th, 1915. 

A Chinese Mystic. The Life and Teaching of Laotze. E. W. Sawdon, B. Sc. 
p. 133, Our Missions, October, 1915. 

International Friends’ Institute and its Work at Chungking : For Fellowship 
and Goodwill. W. Russell Brown. 

p. 123, Our Missions, October, 1915. 

Hymnbook, The Proposed New, for West China. H, J. H. 

p. 19, West China Missionary News, November, 1915. 

Miao Writing, The. A. G. Nicholls. 

p. 6, West China Missionary News, November, 1915. 

School Garden and Nursery (Junghsien). C. W. Batdorf. 

p. 20, West China Missionary News, November, 1915. 

Republic or Monarchy in China ? A Poll of the Chinese Press, 
p. 544, The Outlook, November 3rd, 1915. 
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Charities in Soochow. Wesley M. Smith, B.A., B.D. 

p. 451,472, The National Review, November 27th, December 4th, 1915, 

Tent-meeting (Second) at Latchowfu. Edgar L. Morgan, 
p. 8, The Baptist World, November 4th, 1915. 

Hongkong and the War. (Editorial.) 

p. 754, The London and China Express, October 26th, 1915. 

The Development of Szechuen Province. P. Edward Nettle. 

p. 15, Supplement to London and China Express, October 26th, 1915. 

Boarding-school Life in a Chinese City. Henry A. McNulty, 
p. 771, The Spirit of Missions, November, 1915. 

Chinese Poetry. W. L. Knipe. 

p. 665, Church Missionary Review, November, 1915. 

Chnng Hua Sbeng Rung Hui, The. W. S. Moule, M.A. 

p. 671, Church Missionary Review, November, 1915. 

Chinese Students at Swanwick. W. H. Elwin, B.A. 

p. 678, The Church Missionary Review, November, 1915. 

The Charities of Central China. Rev. David Hill. 

p. 504, The National Review, December nth, 1915. 
p* 520, ,» ), j, 18th, ,, 

On the Banishment of Criminals in China. D. J. Macgowan, M.D. 
p. 518, National Review, December 18th, 1915. 

Religion in China. (Editorial.) 

p. 585, The Outlook, November iotb, 1915. 

Evangelistic Movement in Amoy. A. L. Warnshuis. 
p. 319, The Mission Field, November, 1915. 

A Significant Movement among the Hak-kas of South China. J. R. Saunders, 
p. 5, The Baptist World, November nth, 1915. 

The Mineral Area of Western China. A. J. Moore-Bennet. 
p. 215, The Ear Eastern Review, November, 1915. 

A Women’s Bible School in Honan. Mrs. E. Weller, 
p. 179, China’s Millions, November. 1915. 

Union Colleges for Women in the Orient. Mabel Head, 
p. 503, The Missionary Voice, November, 1915. 

Women’s Training Schools. Miss Peters. 

p. 174, Woman’s Work in the Far East, December, 1915. 

Mission Orphanages. R. M. Elwin. 

p. 183, Woman’s Work in the Far East, December, 1915. 

Japan’s Morphia Trade with China. (Reprint: N. C. D. N.) 

p. 207, Woman’s Work in the Far East, December, 1915, 

The Influence of the Christian View on Chinese State Religion. Lewis Hodous. 
p. 1131, The Bible Magazine, December, 1915. 

Some Impressions of Elementary Education in China. T. H. P. Sailer, 
p. 5, The Educational Review, January, 1916. 

The Relation of the Mission School to the Missionary Propaganda. C. M. 

Lacey Sites. 

p. 11, Educational Review, January, 1916. 

The Shuffling Coolie. Wm. H. Jefferys (Shanghai.) 

p. 833, The Spirit of Missions, December, 1915. 
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The Christian Conflict in China. K. L. Chau, B.A. 

p. 929, Missionary Review of the World, December, 1915. 

The Chinese Republic Will Stand. Yuan Sbih-kai, 

p. 303. The Independent, November 22nd, 1915. 

List of the Student Volunteer Bands in China. W, B. Pettu9. 

p. 364, China’s Young Men (Chinese edition), January, 1916. 

The Awakening of China. G. S. Eddy. 

p. 333 , China’s Young Men (Chinese edition), January, 1916. 

Unrest in China. (Editorial.) 

p. 8S7, The Outlook, December 15th, 1915. 


Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes. Prof. B. K. Sarker, M.A, 
p. 386, The National Review, November 6th, 1915. 
p. 4 ° 8 ) ,, >• »» n 13th, 
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CORRECTION. 

We regret that in last month’s Book Table, on page 53, Rev. Y. Y. Tsu’s 
name as one of the reviewers of “Chinese Moral Sentiments Before 
Confucius ” was misspelt. 


Correspondence 


A DENIAL. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.’' 

Dear Sir : Kind friends have 
written me saying that there is 
a report abroad to the effect that 
Mr. Amundsen is anti-British 
and is helping the Germans to 
import arms, food, etc., etc. 

The report is so absurd and 
wicked that I will not even take 
the trouble to reply to it in 
detail. 

Suffice it to say that I have 
not altogether lost my sense of 
Christian duty, nor have I sunk¬ 
en so low as to work against the 
British for whom I have nothing 
but grateful regard. 

The Lord help us all these 
trying days to remember that 


we are above everything else a 
heavenly people. 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

Ed. Amundsen. 

YUNNANEO. 


A SUGGESTION AND A QUERY. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Suggestions for the 
improvement of the Recorder 
have often been asked for. 
Might I recommend the opening 
of a corner for * Notes and 
Queries ’ where readers of old or 
new books on China, in doubt 
about the accuracy of any state¬ 
ment, the translation of any 
passage in Chinese, the meaning 
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of any local custom, etc., etc., 
may appeal to you or other sino¬ 
logues for the solution of their 
difficulties ? 

It is long since Dennys’ 
“ Notes and Queries ’ ’ and “ The 
China Review” became defunct. 
The Recorder should appeal 
to and find a far larger con¬ 
stituency than merely the mis¬ 
sionary one among all foreigners 
who are interested in Chinese 
affairs. 

As a specimen of what I 
desiderate:—In reading Bland’s 
“ Recent Events and Present 
Policies in China ” I came 
across the following, p. 180: 
“ Amongst the Constitutional 
Monarchist reforms the candida¬ 
ture of the Marquis Chu, lineal 
descendant of the founder of the 
Ming dynasty, has been largely 
supported, especially amongst the 
literati of Anhui and Hupeh.” 

Can any of your readers give 
tne further information about 
this Marquis Chu ? Many years 
ago it was believed that a lineal 
descendant of the Mings lived in 
Yunnan or Kueichow. Where 
does this Marquis Chu reside? 
Who has ever seen him ? He 
is said to be forty-five years 
of age (in 1912) and reported to 
be intelligent and of good educa¬ 
tion. 

Of course I have no political 
leanings in asking this question ; 
I am simply 

A Doubter. 

[Our “Correspondence” Depart¬ 
ment is intended for the use sug¬ 
gested.—En,] 


MISSIONARIES AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURE. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The co-operation 
of all missionaries interested in 
Chinese agricultural conditions 
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and agricultural missionary activ¬ 
ities will be welcomed by the 
University of Nanking’s College 
of Agriculture and Forestry in 
any of the following ways: 

In bringing to our attention 
as fully as possible, any activity 
whatever along agricultural and 
forestry lines that is now being 
carried on as a part of your 
missionary program ; or any 
contemplated activity along such 
lines. 

In bringing to our attention 
the general agricultural condi¬ 
tions and needs of the farmers 
among whom you are working. 

In bringing to our attention 
such special problems as may 
arise on account of the presence 
and destructive effects of plant 
diseases and insect enemies. If 
specimens of same are sent to 
us, we shall be glad to in¬ 
vestigate and so far as possible 
make recommendations for the 
control or eradication of such 
diseases and insects. Any other 
special problems such as may 
arise iu connection with crop 
production and cultivation of 
the land will also be gladly con¬ 
sidered. 

In exchanging seeds and fruit 
scions for grafting, etc. At the 
present time we have some 
American corn and cotton seed 
which we will exchange for 
native seeds which we desire for 
experimental purposes. By an¬ 
other year we shall be able to 
send out a large number of 
scions for grafting purposes, 
taken from introduced American 
fruit trees, and many of the best 
native fruits of China. We 
would like to secure immediate¬ 
ly, in addition to what we al¬ 
ready have, a large number of 
scions of any good native fruit 
which you can secure for us, 
either pear, peach, apple, apricot, 
persimmon, also nuts and cut- 
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tings of grapes. Much needs to 
be done in the improvement and 
distribution of China’s fruits. 

In planning nurseries for re¬ 
forestation work and in interest¬ 
ing the people to observe “ Tsing 
Ming,” which has been made 
“Arbor Day” by Presidential 
Mandate. We certainly should 
not fall behind those present-day 
conservers of China’s faith as 
well as her forests—the Chinese 
priests ! 

In using agricultural litera¬ 
ture which we are now sending 
regularly to a large number of 
Chinese newspapers. These 
short articles may be had either 
in English or Chinese and can 
be used as subjects and material 
for lectures to rural audiences. 

In expressing your interest in 
the possibility of short confer¬ 
ences to be held at the different 
summer resorts, where agricul¬ 
tural problems in connection 
with missionary activities can 
be fully discussed, and mission¬ 
ary agricultural work planned 
definitely for the future. 

Correspondence may be sent, 
in the absence of Mr. Joseph 
Bailie, Dean, to 

John H. Reisner. 

College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
University of Nanking, Nanking. 
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NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION, HANGCHOW, 
APRIL 6-IO. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : We would like to 
request those who are thinking 
of attending the National C. E. 
Convention, at Hangchow, April 
6-io. to correspond with us, so 
we can give the Hangchow Com¬ 
mittee some idea as to how many 
delegates they may expect. 

We have not asked the Hang¬ 
chow Committee to provide free 
entertainment. They will ar¬ 
range for special rates for board 
and lodging. With this plan it 
will not be necessary to restrict 
the delegation to representatives 
from C. E. societies, but all who 
are interested in the Christian 
Endeavor movement are cordially 
invited to attend the convention. 

Next month we hope to pub¬ 
lish a provisional program, giv¬ 
ing the names of some of the 
Chinese and foreign speakers in 
addition to Dr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Clark. 

Thanking you, we are, 
Yours, etc., 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Strother, 

Gen. Secs. U. S. C. E. for China. 

9 Woosuug Road, 

Shanghai. 
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Missionary News 


The Shanghai American School. 

This school is now in its 
fourth year. At present six 
missions are contributing to its 
support. These contributions 
cover the five provinces of east- 
central China. Eight teachers 
and the matrons are under con¬ 
tract. The elementary course 
consists of the eight years com¬ 
mon to the usual curricula of 
American schools. Four years 
of high school work are offered. 
The latest addition to the faculty 
is Mr. A. E. St. Clair, who 
teaches Science and Bible and 
gives considerable time to the 
physical activities of the school. 
The year promises to be the 
most successful thus far in the 
history of the school. 

In October 1915, 117 pupils 
had enrolled, of whom all but 
twelve came from missionary 
families. The number has now 
increased to 127. Altogether 
twenty-two missionary societies 
or organizations are represented 
in the children now studying in 
the school. Ten of the China 
provinces are represented, or 
54% ; though in October 55% of 
the China pupils enrolled were 
from Kiangsu Province, In ad¬ 
dition there are eight children 
of Japan missionaries in the 
school. 

The school is occupying at 
present altogether six rented 
houses. Most of the athletics 
are carried on in the Hongkew 
Recreation Ground, the largest 
park in Shanghai, which is very 
near the school. 

The religious life of the school 
has been encouraging. The 
various Christian organizations 
are proving a great help to the 


pupils in developing latent abil¬ 
ities for Christian work. It is 
hoped that before long a cam¬ 
paign may be started for a per¬ 
manent plant, which would great¬ 
ly increase the efficiency of the 
school. 


Kiangsu Federation Council. 

The meeting of the Kiangsu 
Federation Council convened its 
sixth session in the American 
Episcopal Church at Yangcbow 
on Thursday, November 18th, 
1915. at 9 a.m. 

Mr. Li Yuiu-sung, President 
of the Council, took the chair. 
At 10 a.m., when the roll was 
called, thirty delegates, both 
foreign and Chinese, answered 
to their names. It was moved 
and carried that Rev. Kenneth 
Macleod, delegate from the 
Chekiang Federation Council, 
be invited to sit with the 
Council. 

At 10:30 a.m., Mr. Wang 
Sih-zen addressed the Council 
on the subject of “Self-support,’* 
giving several reasons why it 
was important and how it could 
be done. General discussion 
followed. 

In the afternoon Mr. Sze 
Nyok-kaung made a report of 
the Soochow local association. 
Mr. Li of Soochow, and Dr. 
Garritt of Nanking addressed 
the Council on the subject, 
“ The Qualifications and Duties 
of a Pastor.*’ The thoughtful 
and helpful presentation of this 
most important subject was 
deeply appreciated by the mem¬ 
bers of the Council. 

On the following morning 
Mr. Ch’en Ch’en-sheng, editor 
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of the Christian Intelligencer, 
addressed the Council on the 
subject, “Church Papers.’’ Long 
discussions followed and many 
took part. 

At 10:35 a.m., Mr. P‘an of 
the Shanghai Baptist College 
made an address on the subject, 
“ How to make effective the 
subjects discussed at the Coun¬ 
cil.” Mr. Orr followed with 
a translation of a paper prepared 
by Mr. D. E- Hoste of the 
China Inland Mission. General 
discussion followed. 

In the afternoon the Business 
Committee made its report, 
offering two recommendations : 
That men who have two wives, 
after positive proofs of repen¬ 
tance were shown, should be 
received into the church, but that 
no church office of any kind be 
held by them. Second: That 
delegates should report the 
resolutions passed by the Coun¬ 
cil, to their respective churches, 
whose approval or disapproval 
should be communicated to the 
Chinese secretary. 

It was moved and carried 
that the first resolution be 
discussed fully next year, but 
no actiou be taken at this 
session. 

It was moved and carried that 
the second resolution be received. 

It was moved and carried that 
the names and places of all the 
members be recorded in the 
minutes. 

Mr. Macleod, special delegate 
from the Chekiang Federation 
Council, addressed the body, 
emphasizing the union of the 
Chekiang and Kiangsu Feder¬ 
ation Councils. 

It was moved and carried 
that the Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Federation Union Council be 
held every three years. 

Officers for 1916 were elected 
as follows: Dr. R. T. Bryan, 
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Chairman : Rev. Chang Yong- 
shing, Vice-Chairman; Rev. Koo 
Tsing-yung, Chinese Secretary ; 
Dr. J. C. Garritt, English Secre¬ 
tary ; Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Treas¬ 
urer ; Rev. R. A. Saunders and 
Mr. Chen King - yong, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

It was decided that the next 
session should be held at Nan¬ 
king, November i6th-i8tb, 1916. 

, Q , v [ 1,1 YUIN-SUNG, Chairman. 
'<Z. T. Kaung, Secretary. 


Film Censoring for China. 

In the spring of 1915 a com¬ 
mittee was organized in Shang¬ 
hai for censoring the films which 
are being exhibited in this coun¬ 
try. The committee was com¬ 
posed of the following members: 

Dr. Y. Y. Tsu Mr. J. H. Geldart 
Mr. F. S. Brockman Mr. C. F. Li 
Mr. C. T. Wang Mr. J. C. Clark 
Dr. F. D. Gatnewell Mr. D. Z. T. Yui 
Mr. Y. K. Woo Mr. J. H. Crocker 
Dr. W. E. Tavlor Mr. S. K. Tsao 
Dr. Fong F. Sec Mr. G. A. Fitcli 
Mr. K. S. Zee Mr. G. H. Cole 

Its official name is “ The Com¬ 
mittee on Film Censoring for 
China.” 

The object of the committee 
is to make available to mission¬ 
aries, Chinese educators, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, and any others 
interested, a list of films which 
have been approved by men 
competent to judge so that they 
can feel confident in ordering a 
given film that it is fit to be 
shown before a given audience. 
This committee has been work¬ 
ing over six months and a con¬ 
siderable number of films have 
been passed. The first list was 
sent out early in the fall and 
another is now being printed. 
So far the Pathd Company are 
the only oues willing to co¬ 
operate in this work, but as they 
do by far the largest business in 
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Chiua, most of the films used in 
the country can be covered by 
this committee. Any one who 
has seen the general run of films 
presented in moving picture 
theaters here will appreciate the 
need for censoring. The com¬ 
mittee cannot say to the com¬ 
panies operating in China, “You 
must not show this or that 
film,” but it can put into the 
hands of those who desire it a 
list of approved films, and in 
this and other ways encourage 
the use of educational and other 
films of good moral quality. 

The Patbe Company have also 
agreed to get out from home 
special educational films sug¬ 
gested by the committee. Any 
one who wishes a list of the 
films passed should write to the 
following address : Committee 
on Film Censoring, G. H. Cole, 
4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the “Sin Tao Huei.” 

The Swedish Missionary So¬ 
ciety and the Swedish Ameri¬ 
can Missionary Covenant, now 
commonly known by one name 
“Sin Tao Huei,’’ celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Kiugchow, Hupeh, on Novem¬ 
ber 8-15, 1915. Forty mission¬ 
aries and about two hundred 
evangelists and delegates from 
the churches were present. The 
Rev. E. G. Hjerpe of Chicago, 
U.S. A , President of the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 
of America, had beeu sent to 
attend this anniversary and to 
inspect the work on the field. 
The two leading officials, resi¬ 
dent in Kiugchow, Yeh and Shih, 
also took part in the program 
and expressed their appreciation 
of missionary effort in China. 

In the autumn of 1890 the 
two mission societies sent their 


first missionaries to the field. 
Revs. Skold, Engdahl, and Wik- 
holm were the pioneers of 
the Swedish Society, while 
Rev. P. Matson and K. Wallen 
were the first missionaries of 
the Covenant. Rev. Wikholm 
lost his life in Sungpu, Hupeh, 
during the Yangtse riots in the 
early nineties. Rev. J. Skold 
and Rev. P. Matson are both on 
the field, the former in Wu¬ 
chang, the latter in Siangyang. 
Both were present at the anniver¬ 
sary, having returned from fur¬ 
lough just in time to make this 
their first appointment on the 
field. The other pioneers are 
home on furlough or have retired 
from service on the field. 

The Swedish Mission began 
its work in Wuchang and uow 
has headstations at Hwangchow, 
Macheng, Wuchang, Kienli, Sha- 
si, and Ichang. The Covenant 
began its work in Fancheng and 
uow has stations at Fancheng, 
Siangyang, Nanchanghsien and 
Kingmenchow. The Missions 
have no work outside of Hupeh. 
The mission work in the city of 
Kiugchow is united. Together 
the missions have the Kiugchow 
Theological Seminary and Mid¬ 
dle School. (Regarding the 
dedication of this institution, see 
The Recorder, February 1910.) 
Two classes have graduated 
from the Seminary and are 
doing a valuable work as preach¬ 
ers and instructors in primary 
schools. Sixty young men study 
annually at the school. An in¬ 
crease of the number of students 
is expected as soon as the “kao- 
ten-siao-schools ” begin to grad¬ 
uate students, many of whom 
will then, no doubt, continue at 
the Middle School in Kiugchow. 

At Hwangchow is located the 
Girls’ Normal School, an institu¬ 
tion which is making itself felt 
as an agency for the education 
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and evangelization of China’s 
young women. At Siangyaug 
is located the Bethesda Union 
Hospital, which is reaching a 
large constituency in Northern 
Hupeh and Southern Honan. 

The number of baptized Chris¬ 
tians is about three thousand. 
Up to the present neither mission 
has any ordained Chinese pastor 
but we may confidently expect 
that the near future will mark a 
new epoch in this matter. 

Decisions of importance were 
the following : 

(1) The decision to erect a 
Union Hospital at Kinsha (King- 
chow and Shasi) with two foreign 
physicians and the necessary 
staff to carry on a well-equipped 
medical work. 

(2) The expression of a desire 
to be listed as Lutheran missions 
and the appointment of a 
committee to define their relation 
to other Lutheran missions in 
Central China. 

(3) A decision by the Chinese 
delegation to gather a jubilee 
fund to be used to build a church 
(applying only to one mission) 
and to extend the principle of 
self-support and self-government. 

C. J. Nelson. 

December, 1915. 


New C. M. S. Leper Hospital, 
Hangchow. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
announce that Monday was a 
great day, long-looked-for-come- 
at-last one, when the new Leper 
Hospital, after many months of 
almost insurmountable difficul¬ 
ties, was opened by H. E. General 
Chu Jui, in the presence of a 
large crowd of on-lookers. The 
lepers were dressed in their 
Sunday best. The Geueral ar¬ 
rived up to time, with a sub¬ 
stantial bodyguard, which ap¬ 


parently it is wise for him to 
have these days. I opened the 
proceedings by giving a short ac¬ 
count of the leper work, etc. 
Then Mr. Loll read the history of 
getting the site for the hospital, 
first on the City Hill and then 
having to give it up for the 
present site, etc.; then followed 
a statement of monies received 
and spent, which showed that 
$20,000 had been spent on the 
land, buildings, and furnishings; 
including $2,500 spent on the 
City Hill site which had to be 
given up and so was a dead loss: 
$900 of which was given by the 
Chinese officials, General Chu 
subscribing $500 himself out of 
his private purse. 

Of all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, I don’t thiuk there are any 
that involve more physical suf¬ 
fering and mental agony than 
leprosy. The disease has al¬ 
ways been a loathsome one and 
a great scourge to mankind. 
The first leper hospital built 
in England was in 1087, but 
there was one built in France as 
early as 460. At Scutari, near 
Constantinople, a large leper 
house was built in 1540. At 
this time leprosy diminished in 
the West, due no doubt to im¬ 
proved sanitation, better living 
physically and morally, and 
segregation. Medical science has 
not yet done as much as we 
could have wished, although it 
has done a great deal, but I 
firmly believe the day is not far 
off when a cure will be found ; 
it has, however, been demon¬ 
strated that it is only slightly 
contagious, and proved that it 
is not hereditary, and these 
are facts worth knowing. The 
bacillus was discovered in 1874 
and from it successful growths 
have ahead}’' been made. The 
work being done in the Philip¬ 
pines Leper Colony by the 
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American Public Health Service 
is very great and most success¬ 
ful results have been obtained 
there by the use of chaulmoogra 
oil with camphor oil and re¬ 
sorcin. It is reported that two 
cases at any rate have been 
cured, and these two have been 
under careful observation for 
three years, and so far there has 
not been any sign of a return of 
the disease. Experience so far 
leads to the inference that with 
additional study, the prospects 
seem fair for greatly improving 
upon the results that are obtained 
at present. 

The present stage of the de¬ 
velopment of the treatment does 
not warrant a conclusion that 
anything like a specific has been 
found, but experience does show 
that it gives more consistently 
favourable results than any other 
remedy that has so far come to 
our attention, and it holds out 
the hope that further improve¬ 
ment may be brought about. 

It evidently produces apparent 
cure, causes great improvement, 
and arrests the disease, and I 
believe we are ou the right road 
to a permanent cure, and have 
much to thank God for. Great 
Britain is free from leprosy 
except occasional imported cases. 
But it is still found in Amer¬ 
ica, Cauada, Norway, Germany 7 , 
France, Russia, India, China, 
Japan, South Africa, West In¬ 
dies, South Seas and Pacific Is- 
lauds, etc. The work and sacri¬ 
fice of Father Damien on the 
Island of Molokai is still re¬ 
membered by mauy. Until 1870 
very little was done by mission 
societies for the lepers. Mr. 
Wm. C. Bailey, when he went 
to India in 1869 as an educa¬ 
tional missionary, had the need 
of the lepers burnt into his soul 
in such a manuer that in 1874 
he formed the “ Mission to 


Lepers/’ which has as its aim 
the segregation and bodily relief* 
as well as the spiritual instruc¬ 
tion of the lepers. He is truly 
the lepers’ friend; during the 
past forty years he has done 
more for them than any other 
living man. The Mission does 
its work entirely through the 
missionaries of other societies 
in the field and is therefore both 
international and interdenom¬ 
inational. 

In our long experience of work 
amongst the lepers here we 
have tried most forms of treat¬ 
ment that have been brought to 
our notice, provided we could 
satisfy ourselves that no harm 
would be done to the patients, 
who I may say are always 
willing to try some uew rem¬ 
edy. We have tried nastin, 
lepraline, chaulmoogra oil, in¬ 
ternally and externally, and 
used a vaccine prepared from 
the bacilli taken from the large 
leprous deposits in the hyper¬ 
trophic or tubercular variety, 
quinine, arsenic, aud strych¬ 
nine, and from them all we have 
had no appreciable good effects. 
In fact we had almost come to 
the conclusion that fresh air, 
good food, and good hygienic 
conditions did much more for 
them than any of our drugs. I11 
some of our cases we have seen, 
from time to time, marked im¬ 
provement and apparent arrest 
of the disease, but have had no 
actual cures, although we have 
been told more than once by the 
Chinese about a leper here and 
there who had been cured by 
Chinese medicine; but the cured 
cases have never been brought 
to us for inspection and for 
confirmation of the Chinese diag¬ 
nosis. 

The Leper Mission provides 
generously food and raiment, 
and they are medically and 
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spiritually ministered unto by 
us, and in their new home where 
“every prospect pleases,” they 
are not a lot of gruesome suf¬ 
ferers shut up iu a cage and 
waiting for a welcome death. 

With us they are happy and 
contented and always have a 
smile in return for one given 
them. They become transformed 
in a wonderful way; the 
humanizing aud Christianizing 
influence of the home has a mar¬ 
vellous effect upon them. They 
soon become men and Christians. 
Very few who enter the Refuge 
do not become Christians. 


Our Leper Refuge, with its 
36 inmates well fed, warmly 
clothed, comforted, and medical¬ 
ly cared for, cooking their own 
food, working in the garden, 
praying and praising, gives the 
most conclusive kind of Christian 
evidence and is one of the finest 
illustrations of applied Christi¬ 
anity that can be found anywhere. 

When you think of their con¬ 
dition when we get them, as 
being diseased, destitute, and 
good for nothing, the reality and 
effectiveness of medical mission¬ 
ary work is made perfectly clear. 

D. Duncan Main. 


Social Service 


Opportunities for Social 
Service in the Homes 
Among the Women.* 

MISS F. U. CODRINGTON. 

THE CAUL TO SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Are we called to social service ? 
The answer to this question lies 
inherent iu Christianity itself. 
The Church is a society planted 
in the world by Jesus Christ to 
grow and spread. 

It has been truly said “ The 
notion of a purely individualist 
religion is false to the nature of 
man,” and “The notion of a 
purely individualist religion is 
false to the Gospel.” 

God has built up humanity 
upon the basis of the family. 
So it is that iu that wonderful 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
we are presented with the new 
and beautiful conception of the 
“Church,” forming one body 
in Christ, aud embracing all 

* Paper read at Kuliang Summer 
Conference. 


humanity, we find the family 
emphasized as the unit out of 
which the Church is built up. 

THE AIM OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Thus, I take it, that the aim 
of our service as Christian women 
missionaries is not to regenerate 
the social life of China as a 
whole, but to regenerate the 
family life wherever we can get 
into touch with the homes. My 
own experience has been that we 
foreign women have very little 
opportunity of really touching 
or influencing the home life of 
the heathen. We are indeed 
too obviously of an “ outside 
kingdom ’ ’ for this intimate serv¬ 
ice, but we are privileged to 
win one and another for Christ 
out of many families, and it is 
through the individuals thus won 
that we must hope to influence 
the “family,” and through the 
family the community of which 
it is a part. 

The oft-repeated platitude 
“that the reform of Society can 
only come by the redemption of 
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individuals” is true to our ex¬ 
perience as missionaries in this 
land. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE. 

While we can thank God for 
Christian Chinese families ex¬ 
ercising undoubted influence for 
regeneration upon their neigh¬ 
bours, I think you will agree 
with me that owing to the system 
of ‘‘patriarchy” prevalent in 
China, which gathers many fami¬ 
lies under one roof, subject to 
the one paternal government, 
Christian homes, as such, are rare. 
We may find them amongst our 
Church officers and Christian 
workers, but these homes are 
necessarily isolated, and lived to 
a great extent aloof from the 
heathen around, so that their 
influence ou Chinese family life 
is more or less partial and remote. 
Therefore, the chief aim of all 
our women’s work must be to 
multiply Christian families by 
multiplying Christian mothers 
among the rank and file of our 
Church members. That is, by 
the “ redemption of the indivi¬ 
dual ” in the fullest Gospel 
meaning of that term. 

A “ GOSPEL OF SOAP AND 

water” or of conversion? 

A few years ago I was a guest 
at a luncheon party in Oxford, 
where the social question came 
up for lively discussion. One 
lady, well known for her success¬ 
ful labours in connection with 
the better housing of the poor, 
etc., attacked me as to our 
methods of missionary work in 
China. She emphatically de¬ 
clared that, in her opinion, we 
should first preach a “ gospel of 
soap and water,” and then with 
clean houses and clean bodies 
the people would be prepared to 
consider the question of clean 
souls! 
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This “ inverted gospel,” in 
the light of first-hand knowledge 
of China, and dizzy calculations 
as to the amount of soap it would 
require, amused me not a little. 
Yet the woman was in dead 
earnest, and could not see, ap¬ 
parently, that a clean soul, Di¬ 
vinely indwelt, would be more 
likely to produce a clean body 
and clean house to correspond 
with its new life, than soap and 
water to secure spiritual regen¬ 
eration. 

THE SUPREME SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

No, if our social service is to 
be permanent and reproductive, 
it must go deeper than the dirt 
or disease which are so much in 
evidence, and which are, after 
all, only symptoms of prevailing 
moral uncleanness. We must 
reach down to the supreme social 
problem and root-evil of sin, 
that we may apply the one and 
only remedy, Christ Jesus. 

OUR CHRISTIANS AND “CUSTOM.” 

The social evils we meet with 
are often not recognized to be 
sin by our Christians, even by 
those of long-standing in the 
church. The convenient word 
“custom” covers the bideous- 
ness of many evils to most, and 
a matter of advantage or economy 
of expenditure is made to over¬ 
ride the question of morality. 

SOCIAL EVILS. 

What are some of the customs 
which most affect the homes and 
family life of our people in 
Fukien? The limits of this pa¬ 
per compel us to be brief, but 
first and foremost we have the 
customs affecting the position 
of women, such as female in¬ 
fanticide, footbinding, early 
marriages, and trading in wives 
practised to an appalling extent 
in Kutien. We can trace no- 
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appreciable diminution of these 
degrading evils from the reform 
movements of recent years, or, if 
there has been any, subsequent 
reaction has obliterated the traces. 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

All our Christian women will 
unite in condemnation of these 
practices but are their consciences 
really alive to the sin in them? 
Have they any real and burning 
sense of personal responsibility 
for righting these wrongs of our 
common womanhood ? Is the 
regeneration of their individual 
Christian life complete enough 
to regenerate the family life to 
which they belong and by which 
they are linked to the social life 
of their country ? 

APATHY OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 

How often we have to deplore 
the apathy of our Church mem¬ 
bers towards these evils, and even 
mourn over their acquiescence in 
them ! How often we find them, 
for instance, arranging a betrothal 
which means life-long sorrow 
and tragedy, or even moral dan¬ 
ger, to some bright Christian 
girl, because there is money in 
the business. 

What of the giving and taking 
of “wifelings” because it is a 
convenient way of getting rid of 
supernumerary daughters, or of 
obtaining a cheap daughter-in- 
law ? 

If it is true, as has been said, 
that the “ springhead of all social 
evils lies in a devouring, inde¬ 
structible, and overpowering belief 
in money” what need there is 
for the regeneration of individual 
Christians before they can be a 
power for social service in China. 

THE WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL 
LIFE. 

Dr. Figgis points out that the 
Christian Church first saw “ the 


worth of each man (and woman) 
as an eud and not a means.” I 
would like to take this sentence 
as a watchword of social service 
and seek to implant such Chris¬ 
tianity into the women and girls 
who come under our influence. 
To make our Christian mothers 
recognize the worth of each little 
life, be it boy or girl, which they 
bring into the world, how it 
would help them to train that 
life for God ! 

REGENERATED FAMILY LIFE. 

If the homes are to be purged 
from the dark shadow of demon 
wings our Christian mothers 
must be saved from all part in 
customs, however time honoured, 
which retain their demon origin, 
and from all belief iti the de- 
monolatry which haunts a 
heathen life from the cradle to 
the grave. Such “regenerated” 
families among the rank and file 
of our Christians would do more 
to regenerate China than any 
amount of purely social reform. 

THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER’S 
SUPREME OPPORTUNITY. 

Thus it is to the Christian 
mother and wife that the supreme 
opportuuity of social service is 
given, by her example even 
more than by her teaching. 
And now we come to the heart 
of the matter touching our part, 
as foreign missionaries of promot¬ 
ing this social service. 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM “ NOT TO 
BE SOLVED BY BRAIN DRILL.” 

Does our system of education 
produce these wives and mothers ? 
Does it implant a spirit of lovely 
and obscure service ? or does it 
foster false ideas of future im¬ 
portance ? Are our pupils im¬ 
pressed by the commercial value 
of our school instruction, rather 
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than by its educative and social 
value? Do our educated girls 
consider themselves wasted in 
the home, and as only finding 
their true sphere when they be¬ 
come wage-earning workers? 

I think if we face these ques¬ 
tions honestly and thoughtfully 
we may find much to humble 
us, and to call for a re-adjust¬ 
ment of our present standards. 

To borrow a phrase from an 
American writer the social prob¬ 
lem will not “be solved by 
better brain drill.” 

SOCIAL WORK IS SPIRITUAL 
WORK. 

The Church’s social work is 
spiritual work. Its duty in the 
social fabric is, above and beyond 
all else, to prepare the material 
to be built into it. Not by pot¬ 
tering at this or that architectural 

idea.but by turning the 

clay into bricks. It is only when 
you have got souls, individual 
souls, into shape that you can 
build them into the City of 
God. 

bible-women. 

Next to the mother’s influence 
in the home and family, comes 
I think that of our Bible-women. 
And I have a tender respect for 
the old-fashioned Bible-woman, 
the woman of “One Book,” full 
of faith in the power of her 
message to cotivert souls, a 
fighter of devils in the hearts 
and bodies of men, with a 
mother-heart to bear the burdens 
of the flock, ready to comfort, 
exhort, rebuke, according to the 
need of each case. The work 
done by some of these women 
of practically no education has 
been wonderful, because it has 
been done in simple reliance 
upon the Spirit of God. They 
have preached Jesus Christ and 
His Salvation right in the homes 


in simple language such as 
ignorant hard-working women 
could understand, and with an 
urgency that made itself felt. 
The “ gospel of soap and water ” 
has usually followed when hearts 
have learned the secret of faith 
in the only One who can uplift 
and save. 

women evangelists. 

We are getting a younger, 
cleverer, and more polished type 
of worker among our Bible- 
women now. All this can be 
gain, but not if they lack the 
evangelical fervour, the simple 
directness, and victorious faith 
of the older generation. The 
material we have to work on in 
our Fukien women is undoubt¬ 
edly good, and we need to rec¬ 
ognize and value this more, so 
that we may be preparing and 
training a larger number of Bible- 
women iti our schools. The 
lack of a sufficient number of 
women evangelists is a felt and 
pressing need in our own Mis¬ 
sion at present. Is it due to 
mistaken standards of intellectu¬ 
al efficiency, by which we may 
reject some who conld do effec¬ 
tive spiritual and social work, 
though unable to pass examina¬ 
tion tests? 

TRAINING WORKERS. 

The work of training women 
evangelists is of first importance, 
and worthy to be done by our 
best and most capable mission¬ 
aries. It is astonishingly fruitful 
in results, and in it lies our best 
hope of social service in the 
homes among the women. 

mothers’ union. 

In closing I would commend 
to your notice, as a most valu¬ 
able auxiliary to the work we 
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are now discussing, the forma¬ 
tion of “ Mothers’ Unions. ” We 
have one in connection with our 
English Church Mission, and its 
objects are : 

x. To uphold the sanctity of 
marriage. 

2. To awaken in (Christian) 
mothers of all classes a sense 
of their great responsibility as 
mothers in rke training of their 
boys and girls (future fathers 
and mothers of their country). 

3. To organize in every place 
a band oi mothers who will 
unite in prayer, and seek by 
their own example^to lead their 
families in-purity and holiness 
of life. 

EDUCATION BEG] NS AT HOA.E. 

The Union seeks to impress 
the truth that “Education be¬ 
gins at home,” and makes 
religion not an individual thing 
only, but a matter for family 
life, by family worship and 
parental teaching of the word 
of God, and by the force of a 
mother’s example. It has for 
its motto “Try to be yourself 
what you wish your children to 
be.” 

HELP TO SOCIAL SERVICE. 

We have lately started a 
Branch of this Union in Kutien 
which already numbers forty 
members. It is appreciated, and 
has begun to quicken the sense 
of responsibilty in the members. 
The president sends out an oc¬ 
casional letter of “Counsel to 
Mothers” which has been most 
helpful, not only to the members 
themselves, but as a guide to 
social service in the homes about 
them. 


Social Service In Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission. 

Regarding efforts in social 
service within the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in North 
Honan, there is little to report. 
The only forms thus far at¬ 
tempted are night schools for 
the illiterate, and the visiting 
of prisoners in the jails. These 
efforts have been interesting 
and fairly encouraging. I trust 
there will be more to report iu 
this wide field of service ere long. 

As to problems which may 
arise in connection with social 
service :—Believing that such 
work should be financed by the 
Chinese, the problem of funds at 
once arises. The Christian com¬ 
munity generally is not wealthy 
and cannot provide any large 
amount of money for such work, 
nor would it be wise, especially 
at the beginning, even if possible, 
to look to non-Christian friends 
for such funds. The most rea¬ 
sonable method is at first to 
attempt only such social service 
as will require but small expendi¬ 
ture, and so lie within the ability 
of the Chinese Church. Another 
problem which presses more or 
less heavily is that of workers 
These should be Chinese. And 
at present these do not exist; 
they are yet to be trained. This 
can be best done by using such 
workers as are at present avail¬ 
able in such work as may be 
attempted. Thus many valu¬ 
able workers may be developed. 

As to the class of work which 
should at first be attempted I 
would favor survey of city, 
friendly intercourse with prom¬ 
inent leaders, distribution of 
health pamphlets, etc., etc. 

W. H. Grant. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Yiianchow, Hunan, August 31st, 
1915, to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. F. 
Witte, c. I. M., a daughter (Frieda 
Elisabeth). 

AT Nanchang, Hupeh, December 7th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. I. W. Jacobson, 
S. A. M. C., a daughter (Margaret 
Elsa Linnea). 

AT Piyanghsien, Honan, December 
15th, to Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
NowaCk, Bbenezer Mission, a son 
(Richard Wilkens). 

AT Tsinchow, December 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Weller, C. I. M., 
a son (John Beresford). 

At Canton, December 21st, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. G. FrrsoN, C. C. C., a 
son (William Meeker). 

AT Lingkiu, December 25th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Classon, C. I. M., 
a son (Nils Eric). 

AT Anshunfu, December 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Merian, C. I. M., 
a daughter. 

At Tsianfu, December 31st, to Rev. 
and Mrs. P. 0 . Hanson, M. E. M., 
a son (Perry Oliver, Jr ). 

At Swatow, January 6th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. T. W. Douglas James, 
E. P. M., a son. 

AT Ningpo, January 15th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. C. Wilcox, Amer. Bapt. 
(North), a son (Robert F'raser). 

AT Ruling, January 15th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Dansey Smith, C. I. M., a 
son (Adrian Dansey). 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Beloit, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Nov¬ 
ember 23rd, 19r5, Mr. Archie E. 
IvAKAWAYto Miss E'i'TA M. SMITH. 
AT Swatow, December 18th, Mr. A. W. 
Edmunds to Miss Dorothy Paton, 
E. P- M. 

AT Hankow, January 4U1, Mr. A. 
Sripel to Miss El. Mury, C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

December 26th, Miss M. S. Mit¬ 
chell, C. P. M., Weihweifu, Honan ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Briner, Salvation 
Army (Switzerland), Peking. 

December 27th, Rev and Mrs. A. T. 
Polhill, C, I. M., and two children 
returned from England, via Siberia. 


January 1st, Rev. and Mrs, L. 
Tyeit, Misses Ruspkrgard, Luraas, 
Olikset, Baalsrtjd, Vaabdno ; 
Messrs. Rustad, Nordhaud, Han- 
sen, Lie, Tiltnes, Uglem, An- 
destad : Nor. Luth. M.; Mr. Ekval, 
wife and four children, C. & M.A., 
Wuchang; Miss Ida N. Porter, 
A. C. M., Tsingpuhsieu. 

January 3rd, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Simkin, F. F. M. A., (returning); 
Miss Jane C. Balderston, F. F. 
M. A. 

January 5th, Miss C. Frances BaT- 
Tky, M. E. M. (North), for West 
China. 

January nth, Messrs. C. G. Ruby 
and O. G. StarreTT. Y. M. C. A., 
from U. S. A.; Dr. and Mrs. J. Petit, 
A. C. M.; Dr. Mary E. Ketring, 
M. E. M. (ret.). 

January 12th, Mr. and Mrs. Reidei., 
Am. Luth. M.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Sprkcklky and child; Miss D, A, 
Martin and Miss Mc^hahae, C. 
M. S., Mienchow, Szechwan. 

January 20th, Mr. E. R. BaKER, 
C. I. M., from North America. 

January 21st, Mr. and Mrs. Ph, 
Nilson and three children, C. I. M., 
(returning) from North America ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chard and child, Salvation 
Army (British), Peking ; Miss Sath- 
er, Luth. Br. M., Hupeh ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Olson and Miss Lundeby, 
Nor. Luth. M., Honan. 


DEPARTURES. 

December 28th, 1915, Misses Lela 
Lybarger and Edith F. Gaylord, 
M. E. M,, to U. S. A. 

January 1st, Rev. and Mrs. R. C. 
Ricker, C, P. M., Chenglu, to 
Canada ; Mrs. C. A. Salquist, Amer. 
Bapt. M., Yachow, Sze., to U. S. A.; 
Rev. E. J. Ellison, E. B M., Wei- 
hsieu, to England ; Mrs. E. D. Jones, 
A. C. M., to U. S. A. 

January 3rd, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Rogers and daughter, Mr. G. H. 
Ingram, Misses G. Eltham and 
A. M. Taylor, C. I. M., to England, 
via Siberia. 

January 6th, Messrs. H. G. Bate¬ 
man and J. A. Andrew, C. I. M., 
to England, via Siberia. 
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Rev. Donald MacGillivray, D. D., is a member of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty- 
eight years, eleven of which were spent in Honan and seventeen 
in Shanghai. His work in Honan was evangelistic ; since 
coming to Shanghai he has been connected with the Christian 
Literature Society in literary work. 

Mrs. Jonathan Goforth is a member of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty-eight 
years. In so far as able, she has given time to doing pioneer 
evangelistic work and is at present engaged in assisting in 
conducting revival missions. 

Rev. Ellis Evan Jones, M. A., B.D., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, who has been 
in China about thirteen years, which have been spent in 
Ningpo, mainly in educational work. He is at present, 
however, doing both evangelistic and educational work. 

Dr. Y. Y. Tsu is a member of the Faculty of St. John’s 
University in Shanghai. His article is a translation of one 
prepared for the new Chinese Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. It 
will enable us to keep in touch with some of the ideas that are 
stirring the Chinese. 

Rev. George Leclyde Gelwicks, B.A., is a member of 
the Hunan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.A., 
who has been in China about fourteen years. Most of his time 
has been spent in general evangelistic work. 

Rev. Gilbert George Warren is a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission, who has been connected with 
missionary work in China for about twenty-nine years. His 
work has been of a general type. 

Rev. Earl Herbert Cressy, B.A., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. He has been in 
China five years. His work has been both educational and 
evangelistic. He is a member of the Sub-committee of the 
China Continuation Committee on the Social Application of 
Christianity. 

Mr. C. G. Fuson, B.A., F. R.G.S., is a Professor in the 
Canton Christian College. He has been in China about ten 
years, engaged in educational work in connection with the 
Canton Christian College. 
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Editorial 


On reading the article by Dr. MacGillivray 
TM1. C. JSurns—Bn Qn u^he Centenary of W. C. Burns’’ some 
Evangel at. ma y feel that the work of this type of a 
missionary has largely lost its meaning for modern times. 
One who “when in doubt took little counsel with men” 
seems to have little significance for the day when the desire 
and need for co-operation in all forms of missionary work is 
predominant. One who “did not seem to have taken any 
interest in mission business, schools, and the like,” might not 
seem to mean anything to a generation of missionaries who 
believe that evangelism has many more forms of activity than 
the simple vocal -proclamation of the Gospel. Co-operation 
and institutional work are no longer a matter of choice, as they 
were with W. C. Burns. Yet it is fitting to be reminded at 
this time of the life and labors of this missionary pioneer, for 
evangelism is the dominant note, and a far-reaching revival of 
evangelistic effort is the hope of many. There is at present a 
tendency for an increasing number of missionaries to be 
allocated to outstanding tasks; this is a necessary feature of 
the times. But there is also a need for men to be willing to do 
the unseen tasks in the spirit that characterized W. C. Burns, 
There is also a need for more men who, like the subject 
of this article, might be spoken of as “evangelistic experts” ; 
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for it must not be forgotten that in addition to teaching the 
Chinese Church what to do it is still the duty of the missionary 
body to furnish adequate examples of how the teaching should 
be carried out. While conditions, therefore, are very different 
from those that confronted W. C. Burns, he and others like 
him still have an indispensable message for the present day. 

Dr. MacGillivray says, near the close of the article, “at 
home he worked among a prepared people ; in China he sowed 
the barren wilderness.” This statement is still true of much 
of the work done by modern missionaries and is a fact that is 
very often overlooked, with the result that we sometimes expect 
Chinese Christians to live up to ideals which are very imper¬ 
fectly attempted even in the West. We need—as Booker 
Washington looked at his brethren—to look at the Chinese 
Christians from the point of view of the place from which they 
have come rather than that toward which they are striving. 
Sympathy, therefore, should be the dominant note in our 
attitude towards those for whom we labor. In addition to this 
we need more of the abandonment of spirit, soul, and body, 
to the carrying out of our great task, that characterized W. C. 
Burns. 


Wft are pleased to learn that an official 
£ flattcmal Evangel- communication has been received from 

the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America, agreeing, in accordance with 
a wish expressed by the China Continuation Committee, to 
release the Rev. A. E. Warnshuis for the work of National 
Evangelistic Secretary. Both the call to this position and the 
release of Mr. Warnshuis for the work involved show that the 
time has come when certain phases of evangelistic work must 
be approached from a national viewpoint. 

Perhaps the first contribution that can be made by such 
an office is the gathering up of all facts with regard to evangel¬ 
ism, and putting them into form available for the future guid¬ 
ance of those engaged in evangelistic work in China. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America 
has made this contribution to general missionary work in the 
most cordial and sympathetic manner. Dr. W. I. Chamberlain, 
the secretary of the Board, who has been in China, has assured 
Mr. Warnshuis of his very heartiest support in this new work, 
and in an official letter the Board also assured Mr. Warushuis 
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of tlieir willingness and desire to help. The National Evangel¬ 
istic Secretary will retain his connection with the Reformed 
Church Mission, and is to be supported by a member of his 
Board. The China Continuation Committee, therefore, will 
not be responsible for his salary. Beginning with March ist, 
he will be able to give his whole time to the work of the China 
Continuation Committee. 

One of the problems to which Mr. Warnshuis will first 
direct his attention is that of evangelistic literature. He has 
now gone to South China to assist Mr. Tewksbury in Adult 
Bible Study Conferences to be held in Swatow, Canton, and 
Foochow. 

We are sure that the missionary body will appreciate the 
action of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America in thus releasing Mr. Warnshuis as a 
missionary at the service of all missions. We are sure, too, 
that much prayer will go up for the new National Evangelistic 
Secretary as he seeks to develop to the best advantage his new 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

* * * 

The article by Rev. George E. Gel wicks 
Extensive Svanfleltem. ... gn accouut of an effort t0 t 

the Christian workers and the laity alive to the fact of their 
responsibility for evangelizing the people near them. It also 
shows how a field can be plotted out and the work planned 
with a view to bringing this about. The “Plan” is worth 
consideration by all confronted with similar problems, and 
they are not a few. Mr. Gel wicks is concerned mainly with 
the problem of evangelization. There are, however, other 
ways of preventing Christian workers from “ rusting out ” — 
not at all an imaginary danger. We heard it said recently that 
evangelists, catechists, and others should be trained to become 
“social engineers” ; that is, should be taught how to develop 
the opportunities around them for social service, and so shown 
how other kinds of work will contribute to the propagation 
of the Gospel. It is not, of course, possible for every evan¬ 
gelist, or catechist, or whatever the term used describing a 
religious worker may be, to become as peripatetic as Mr. 
Gelwicks’ plan seems to involve, but there are many such 
workers who need to realize how to use their time in doing 
some of the many things waiting to be done along the line of 
helping their fellow countrymen from a Christian motive. 
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One great trouble with many Christian workers is that 
they often fail to find a point of contact, and go on beating the 
air in a formal way, accomplishing practically nothing, and 
not knowing where the trouble is. Sometimes something must 
be done to draw people’s attention and get their sympathy 
before they will listen to the message; but this fact is all too 
seldom understood. 

# $ $ 

The growth of an indigenous Christian 
Bn InOtflenous Gburc . Q^ urc jj ; n china is gaining considerable 

momentum at the present time. The eflfects of the European 
War are felt very differently in different places ; nevertheless, 
it is evident that the reduction in the foreign staff which has 
resulted in some places, and the lessening in some quarters 
of financial support, has forced forward the problem of self- 
support. For instance, the work of the Basel Mission in 
and around Hongkong has been put entirely under Chinese 
administration. We have heard of some cases where medical 
work has had to be left to Chinese doctors, through the 
absence of the foreign medical missionary. It is becoming 
evident that one net result of the effect of the War on mission 
work in China will be a considerable acceleration in the growth 
of an indigenous Christian Church. 

There is developing also a deeper understanding of the true 
meaning of Christianity as it is seen that Western civilization' 
and Christianity are not as inseparable as some had thought. 
One correspondent says that in the past the appeal of Chris¬ 
tianity was based on what Christianity has done for the West; 
the appeal is now more directly based on what Christianity 
can do for the soul. 

The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
made marked progress towards making itself indigenous in 
China. For the first time, in the selection of Mr. C. T. Wang 
as General Secretary of the National Committee, the national 
secretarial leadership is in the hands of the Chinese. Then 
at the National Convention held in Shanghai in November, 
1915, the Associations authorized and empowered the National 
Committee, most of whose members are Chinese, to hold 
property wherever desirable, for the local Associations, whether 
purchased by funds raised locally or secured from abroad. At 
a Secretaries’ Convention held in Hangchow in November, 
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1915, it was decided that the time had come when Chinese 
secretaries of strong Associations should be willing to accept 
calls to remote aud weaker Associations. 


We are glad to note that there is 
Gbe cbriettan Cburcb attD t . . , , 

, apparent in the missionary body a 
uon*Cbrt0ttan festivals. .. . .... , L , \ x 

more rational attitude towards the 

aucleut festivals and customs of the Chinese. Once the feeling 

of most missionaries was that our first duty is to supplant all 

the festivals and ceremonies which marked the old life of the 

Chinese. The article on “The Attitude of the Christian 

Church towards Non-Christian Festivals,” by Rev. E. E. Jones, 

is a contribution towards clearer thinking on this practical 

problem, a problem that ultimately the Chinese Church will 

have to solve. While we do not have to solve the problem, 

yet we need to know more about it in order that we may 

take a helpful rather than a critical attitude towards those 

who are trying to work it out. 

One often wonders what the Chinese think of our often 
ornate tombstones, our Memorial Day, our Thanksgiving 
Day, and our Easter, in contrast with their Ancestral Tablets, 
their “ Ts’ing-ming,” etc. Failure to understand our methods 
of commemorating the past, on their part, will cause them 
to wonder where the difference is aud why the necessity for 
opposing anything that they esteem ; the lack of understanding 
on our part of the point of contact between much of what they 
do aud what we do, and the consequent critical attitude arising 
therefrom, will create in them a spirit of antagonism that in 
the last analysis is altogether unnecessary. There is much 
that the Chinese do that Chinese Christians should discard. 
We feel, too, that the money spent on many of these old rites 
and ceremonies, which is said to be as much as $5 or $10 per 
year per family, might be passed over in contributions for 
Christian work, which certainly do not appear to average that 
much. But in order that this adjustment may be brought 
about in the best way we need to know what fits best the 
needs of China, and where a rite or ceremony has to be dis¬ 
placed we must find something that will take its place. It 
should not be forgotten that to some extent the spirit of 
Christianity will need to be linked up with the things the 
Chinese hold dear, in order to have its greatest effect. 
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£be national 
dDebtcal association. 


The National Medical Association, though 
it has met once before for the purpose 
of organizing, convened in what was its 
first real Annual Conference in Shanghai, from February 7th 
to i2tb. The membership of this Association is entirely Chi¬ 
nese. The leading spirits in its formation were foreign-trained 
Chinese doctors. 

The papers, some of which were well up to Western 
standards, were mainly in English, though the business of the 
Conference was conducted in Chinese and Chinese was adopted 
as the official language. 

The Association is distinctly indigenous in character ; nev¬ 
ertheless, there was a strong desire for closer co-operation with 
the China Medical Missionary Association. This was shown in 
the decision of the Conference to admit qualified foreign practi¬ 
tioners as affiliated members of the Association, and the decision 
that the next Conference meet at the same time as the China 
Medical Missionary Association, 

A number of significant actions were taken, looking 
towards the development of a strong body of Chinese medical 
men. A praiseworthy and determined stand w r as taken against 
patent medicines and “quack” doctors. The Association, in 
order to protect the public against unscrupulous persons and to 
preserve the good name of genuine medical practitioners, 
petitioned the Central Government to take steps to establish a 
National Register of practitioners of Western medicine and of 
drug shops selling foreign medicines. In order to place all 
medical practitioners under direct government supervision, the 
Association further requested the Government to establish a 
Central Medical Board at Peking. 

The need of a Chinese medical terminology, up to date 
and satisfactory, was pointed out. It has been suggested 
that the China Medical Missionary Association should liberate 
and set aside a few of the most experienced doctors to 
assist the National Medical Association in working out this 
problem. 

The Association further showed a praiseworthy desire to 
keep the scientific side of medicine to the front. To further 
this, a National Hospital is to be established at Peking, which 
will have a marked influence in educating the Chinese people 
to a better appreciation of what Western medicine really 
is. The Association is at present a small nucleus that may 
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develop into something worthily representative of the best in¬ 
terests of medicine in China. 


* 


* 


* 


national Cbtfotlan 7!"' C, ' risti , an I ? nd “Y or Movement is 
Entrant Convention, takmg its place in China as one of the 

forces in the development of an active 
Christianity. For this reason the National Christian Endeavor 
Convention to be held at Hangchow from April 6th to iotb, 
should be given a definite place in our prayers and our 
planning. 

This will be the Eighth National Christian Endeavor 
Convention held in China. At the first three Conventions 
only a few' tens of Societies were reported ; at the Seventh 
Convention, held in Nanking in 1909, 390 Societies were 
reported. Since that time this Movement has more than 
doubled its numbers, there being now over 800 Christian 
Endeavor Societies in China, with a membership of about 
23,000. This is, however, but a small part of the more than 
80,000 Christian Endeavor Societies in the world, with a 
membership of over 4,000,000. 

This Movement is distinctively evangelistic and practical. 
Undoubtedly the coming Convention will give a new impetus 
to this form of Christian service. Like all such gatherings, 
it will manifest and deepen Christian unity. The Movement 
is thoroughly interdenominational, there being 87 different 
denominations linked up vitally with it. This Society has a 
contribution to make to Christian life in China, in the way it 
aims to teach its members to make a religious gathering 
practical and vitally interesting to all by training all to take 
a part. Christian youth in China need to be taught how to 
express their faith in living testimony: the Christian Endeavor 
Society aims at this very desirable result. 


a notable jubilee. ‘ ende T r °" r ^ eartiest congratulations to 

the Kev. J. W. Stevenson on the comple¬ 
tion last month of fifty years’ missionary work in China. Our 
feelings of thankfulness and congratulation embrace the China 
Inland Mission as well as himself as Mr. Stevenson’s long term 
of service was speut with that mission. Twenty years after his 
arrival, when the work in China was consolidated by the 
formation of a China Council, Mr. Stevenson was appointed 
deputy director in China, a position he has held ever since. 
The beautiful spirit with which he has carried on his work has 
endeared him to many members of other missions as well and 
all will join in the earnest prayer that lie be spared to further 
years of happy fellowship in the work he so loves. 
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Gbe promotion of 3ntcrcc$sion. 

Ruth Paxson. 

“ He charged (hem not (o depart from Jerusalem but to 'wait for the 
promise of the Father „ . . . And these all with one accord continued sted- 
fastly in prayer. And when the day of Pentecost was now come they were 
all together in one place and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit .... 
Bnt Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice and spoke .... 
And there were added unto them hi that day about three thousand souls . , . . 
And they continued stedfast in prayer and the Lord added to them day by day 
those that were saved/’ 

Do you need a day of Pentecost in your mission ? in your city ? There ia 
abundance of preaching: perhaps there is a Peter bnt is there Pentecostal 
power? There is sufficient missionary equipment but is the Lord adding to 
your number day by day those that are saved ? How many have been added 
since last September? One a day? Is Jehovah’s arm shortened that He 
cannot save? Or is it that your mission hasn’t paid the price of Pentecostal 
results? “ These all with one accord continued stedfast in prayer.” For ten 
days they waited and prayed : in one day three thousand were added : yet 
Peter had uo nervous breakdown from overwork : there W3s evidently no 
jealousy or split in the mission for “ the eleven stood with him ” : and no 
one ever seemed discouraged but “they were all filled with Joy.” Do we 
reverse the order and preach ten times more than we pray and get souls saved 
in proportion ? 

What do you think would be the result in your mission if, as a mission, 
you gave over one day a month, 12 in 365, to united intercession ? Below is 
a quotation from a letter received which shows that such a day of prayer la 
possible, profitable, and power-full. 

“ It has been the practice of our South China Conference to observe ft 
monthly “ All day of prayer ” for the past twenty years. Our plan in South 
China is that all the Stations observe the same day, namely, the Friday 
preceding the first Sunday of each month which is communion Sunday : and 
thus the “All day of prayer” serves also as a preparatory 6eTvice for com¬ 
munion. 

Both foreign missionaries and Chinese workers and Christians take part 
in this “ All day of prayer.” All our work for that day is suspended, school 
classes are dropped, chapel preaching, etc., given up, so that our hearts and 
minds may be undivided in seeking the Lord in prayer. In the forenoon we 
missionaries meet; and, after presenting our requests, spend the time on our 
knees before God. Tbe afternoon is devoted to a Chinese prayer meeting. 
The native pastor, with the members of our Church Committee, composed of 
deacons and deaconesses, meet at one-thirty for special prayer for the needs of 
the Church. The public meeting for members and students of our schools is 
called at three o’clock and usually runs on until half past four or five. 

We found some difficulty iu keeping in close touch with the needs of our 
work on all the stations : and, in order to keep one another more intelligently 
informed of our needs up to date, we have adopted a system of ail our 
stations sending iu their monthly requests for prayer to one center in good 
time so that copies of all the requests from all the stations may be mailed 
to each station. These, of course, are read and thus we unite in prayer for 
one another’s needs. We have both in Chinese and in English found it a 
helpful plan to read our requests, after they have been somewhat classified, 
while on our knees, and thus take them up in order, and unite sileully or 
audibly, as the Lord leads, for each need. 

Needless to say that we have found that “the effectual fervent prayer 
availeth much.” It has often been observed iu these years how things 
begin to move after the day of prayer ; also I am sure we have been spared a 
good deal of blundering, and falling into tbe snare of the enemy, through 
thus coming apart to wait on the Lord.” 

N.B.—The editor of “ The Promotion of Intercession ” would be glad to 
know of any other missions who have had or who will begin to have a 
monthly “All day of prayer” and what plan is followed in its observance: 
and with what benefit and results. Address Miss Rutli Paxson, No. xiA 
^uiusan Road, Shanghai. 



WILLIAM CHALMERS BURNS. 

(See page 149.) 
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The Centenary of W* C. Burns 

D. MACGILUVRAY. 


terian Church celebrates his centenary as the founder 
of their mission in China, but the name of W. C. Burns has a 
sure place in the memory of the Church universal. Let us 
reverently review the life of this man, gathering from it as we 
may some of the blessing which he communicated to so many 
thousands during his life time. 

(i) THE PREPARATION. 

He was endowed with a naturally strong constitution, and 
was said to have given greater promise of becoming a mighty 
hunter than an ardent evangelist. “Strong of limb, and of 
sanguine temperament, his heart was in the open fields and 
woods, and in all manner of manly and athletic exercises.” 
In this way he laid the foundation which enabled him to 
endure afflictions, and to do the work of an evangelist, inces¬ 
santly travelling both at home and in China. He was the child 
of a Scottish manse, and was therefore brought up in a Calvin- 
istic atmosphere, but he was not converted till the age of 16. 
He tells us himself that while he was reading Pike’s “Early 
Piety” on a Sabbath afternoon, an arrow from the quiver of 
the King of Ziou was shot by His Almighty Sovereign hand 
through his heart. He also says that his change of heart was 
brought about by the preaching of a certain minister, and the 
fear of sudden death by the approach of cholera which was 
then rampant in the city. Before this time he had desired to 
become a country farmer, then to be a lawyer, but after his 
conversion he decided to prepare for the Gospel ministry, which 
he did at Aberdeen and Glasgow. In the latter university he 
was an active member of the Students’ Missionary Society. A 
few years before this Alexander Duff had gone out to India. 

Noth.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes ao responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 




T is a hundred years since the birth of William Chalmers 
Burns., equally famous as an evaugelist at home, and as 
a pioneer missionary in China. The English Presby- 
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The lives of Henry Martyn, David Brainerd, aud other holy 
men of the mission field were then much Tead. It was in this 
atmosphere that he formed his first resolution to go to the 
mission field. He tells us that after much prayer and many 
solemn exercises of soul he took the solemn step of writing to 
his father that he was ready to follow Mr. Duff, and go as a 
missionary to Hindustan. He was also asked to go as a mis¬ 
sionary to Aden in Arabia where years after Keitk-Falconer 
was to die, but nine years were to elapse before he was able to 
set foot on foreign missionary ground. God had wonderful 
things to perform by the hand of his servaut, before his prep¬ 
aration for China was completed. 

While the various committees were considering whither to 
send him, he was suddenly asked by the saintly Rev. Robert 
Murray McCheyne of Dundee to occupy his pulpit during his 
absence on a trip to the Holy Land. Both here and at Kilsyth 
a deep revival at once began to be manifest. A contemporary 
witness thus speaks of him at this time:—“Gifted with a solid 
and vigorous understanding, possessed of a voice of vast compass 
and power—unsurpassed even by that of Mr. Spurgeon—and 
withal fired with an ardour so intense and an energy so 
exhaustless that nothing could damp or resist it, Mr. Burns 
wielded an influence over the masses whom he addressed, which 
was almost without parallel since the days of Wesley aud 
Whitfield. His characteristic was strength not beauty, clear¬ 
ness and force rather than freshness and fulluess of thought and 
diction.” Another speaks of qualities which would later find 
their full expression and usefulness on the foreign field: — 
“The hard plodding for a great object, the sagacious intellect, 
the quick linguistic apprehension, common sense, mother wit, 
coolness and presence of mind in every variety of circumstance. 
He possessed bodily strength, the courage and all the other 
qualities that would have enabled him to cross the continent of 
Africa like Dr. Livingstone if he had set his heart on such an 
object.” 

Mr. Burns’ theology was the Scottish theology of the 
Presbyterian Church of that day, in which the thunder's of 
Sinai in all their terrors were equally prominent with the still 
small voice of the Gospel. Heaven and Hell, Law and Gospel, 
these were the warp and woof. Eternity was a reality. It was 
suited to the temper and training of that age. He tells us that 
when the revival broke out he had au intense longing for 
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the conversion of souls and the glory of Emmanuel ; that he 
mourned under a sense of the awful state of sinners without 
Christ, their guilt in rejecting Him so freely offered to their 
acceptance, his own total inability to help them by anything he 
could do, and his complete unfitness and unworthiness to be an 
instrument in the hand of the Holy Ghost in saving their souls. 
After leaving Dundee on McCheyne’s return he laboured in 
Perth, Aberdeen, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Dublin, preaching 
besides in innumerable other places, and wherever he went 
there were the same signs of sinners weeping for their sins and 
being born into the Kingdom. He even went as far as Canada, 
and revivals followed him there. He went from place to place 
as the Lord opened the way, receiving no salary but such gifts 
as the Lord’s people bestowed upon him. Besides preaching 
in churches he was the first prominent man to engage much in 
street preaching, an experience which prepared him for similar 
work in China. The exhausting character of his labours will 
be better appreciated when we reflect that he often preached 
three times a day and his sermons were often two hours loug, 
followed by after-meetings for anxious inquirers, for dealing 
with whom there was an entire lack of helpers, so that the 
whole burden of this also fell upon him. It is said that he 
crowded the work of years into months, of months into weeks, 
of weeks into days, and doubtless the labours of those nine 
years were the cause of his early death. Modern revival 
methods were then unknown. There were no plans, no 
figures, etc. The power of God alone was responsible for the 
profound results produced. 


(2) THE CALL TO CHINA. 

With such a record at home, one naturally asks: Why go 
to China ? The reasons are not obscure. In the year 1843 oc¬ 
curred the Great Disruption, and Burns was one of the ministers 
who at that time separated themselves from the Established 
Church and formed the Free Church of Scotland. Burns found 
on returning from Canada that the minds of the people were 
engrossed in ecclesiastical questions, and that they were not 
ready to be approached upon the quesliou of conversion. He 
also seemed to feel that the days of God’s great power with him 
had in a great measure passed. Under these circumstances his 
mind naturally reverted to his original purpose to be a foreign 
missionary. Might not God shew his power in China ? At 
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this juncture the English Presbyterian Church was seeking 
someone to be their first missionary to China, and hearing of 
Mr. Burns’ feelings, the committee immediately sent him an 
earnest call to go to China. After due consideration he accepted 
the call, and in a very short time was on his way out by the 
long route around the Cape. He was now 31, at an age 
ordinarily considered to be rather late to begin the study of 
Chinese, but he possessed a remarkable faculty for languages. 
He preached equally well in French and Gaelic as in English, 
and just 011 the eve of going to China he was assisting a Hebrew 
Professor with his junior students. His remarkable success in 
learning fresh dialects was therefore no surprise. At this time 
he thus writes :—“ Before leaving Scotland I preached in Bute, 
Arran, etc., and had many calls to other places ; but as no very 
special blessing seemed to attend the Word, I did not feel at 
liberty to refuse a call to labour among the heathen, and that 
call came to me as one originally self-devoted to that work, 
should the Ford call me. It is then in one view a dark and 
solemn dispensation in my case to leave this land. I go away 
because, either through my sin or the people’s, God’s Spirit 
worketh not among us as in years past. It may be that this is 
God’s own way of shutting me out of the home field, and 
sending me far hence to other Gentiles. Thou wilt guide 
me with thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.” 
Humanly speaking, his coming to China seemed a great 
experiment, but all his life William Burns had in simple faith 
yielded himself to the guidance of God, and though for seven 
years he had to labour in China without seeing a single 
convert, yet he never doubted the good baud of God in remov¬ 
ing him from the home to the foreign field. 

(3) OUTLINE OF HIS WORK IN CHINA. 

On his arrival in China in 1847, with the exception of the 
five treaty ports the interior of China might be said to be 
closed to the Gospel, though a few adventurous spirits itinerated 
among the villages in the coast provinces until they were 
robbed by pirates or arrested and deported by the mandarins. 
But Mr. Burns stayed and made his home at Hongkong for two 
years, learning the language, preaching to the foreigners, 
instructing the Chinese prisoners in jail and making frequent 
excursions into the mainland. He went from village to village 
as the Spirit guided ; his past habits and experience at home 
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admirably fitting him for this mode of missionary work. As 
soon as he reached the village he commenced to read his Bible 
aloud. Soon the villagers began to gather, and he explained 
to them the nature and object of the Gospel. Usually someone 
would ask him at meal time where he was to eat, and he as 
usual partook of what was set before him by some hospitable 
villager. As evening approached someone would offer him a 
night’s shelter ; and thus he often went on from week to week, 
preaching the Word and lacking nothing. Amongst the great 
body of the people he usually met with a friendly reception. 
This was largely due to his genial human sympathy, self- 
possession, and ready wit. 

It was as yet uncertain where the English Presbyterian 
Mission would locate. Though nominally the founder of the 
mission he had no taste for organization or leadership in such 
work. He frequently said that Christ had not sent him to 
baptise, but to preach the Word. A colleague, Dr. Young, 
had however gone to Amoy, whither Mr. Burns followed him, 
hoping that there would be less of the foreign evil influence 
than at Hongkong. Thus it happened that the mission’s first 
station was at Amoy. The new dialect was quickly learned, 
and Mr. Burns began penetrating into the interior. But all 
was dark until the Lord opened the hearts of some villagers of 
Pechuia, which through many ups and downs still remains a 
station of the mission. The signs there were so encouraging 
that Mr. Burns writes: — “What I see here makes me call to 
mind former days of the Lord’s power in my native land. In 
my own circle of observation I have hardly seen so promising 
an appearance of the coming of God’s kingdom since I came to 
China.” From this centre the work spread encouragingly to 
other villages, until in 1854 Mr. Burns took his first and only 
furlough in England. His visits to the home churches do uot 
appear to have had any marked results. Returning to Shang¬ 
hai, he finds the Taiping rebels and their supposed Christian¬ 
ity established at Nanking, and he, as many others had done, 
made an attempt to reach them but was turned back. Presently 
meeting a godly captain of a merchant ship who begged him to 
go to Swatow, he proceeded to that port along with the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor. It was while itinerating on the mainland that 
he was arrested by a mandarin and sent under escort to the 
British Consul at Hongkong, but shortly after we find him back 
again at Swatow. Receiving little encouragement in this 
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field he went to Foochow, where he remained a year, but was 
recalled to Amoy by liis colleagues to help in a case of persecu¬ 
tion which had arisen. It then occurred to him that if he went 
to Peking and obtained a personal interview with Sir Frederick 
Bruce he would be able to secure some legislation guarding 
the converts against persecution. After four years of labour 
there, the inward voice was heard calling him to Manchuria, 
where there were no missionaries. There at the port of New- 
chwang he sickened and died at the age of 53. 

(4) CHARACTERISTICS. 

Wherever he went he impressed people with the fact of 
his great holiness. His life was a continuous life of prayer. 
No matter what he did or had to do, whether of importance or 
of a nature one might call trivial, he made it a matter of 
prayer. One writer says that he reminded him of one of the 
old Hebrew prophets, separated from the common communion 
of those around him that he might wholly commune with God. 
He frequently spent whole nights in an agony of prayer. 
Almost his sole study was the Word of God, the psalms of 
which he was very fond of singing. When in doubt be took 
little counsel with men, but followed the inward monition and 
guidance which never seemed to fail him. His sole idea was 
to preach, and he did uot seem to have taken any interest in 
mission business, schools, and the like. When at home carrying 
on revival w T ork he loved to co-operate with other ministers, 
leaving to them the instruction and care of the converts. This 
was also his policy in China. At the same time he looked upon 
himself also as a pioneer, who being without family ties did 
not wish to settle down permanently in any one place. He 
preferred to be free to move about, untrammelled by com¬ 
mittees and regulations. With all his piety he combined 
practical good sense, spending his evenings with missionary 
families and taking every care of his health. He was a man of 
a very Catholic spirit, and although a staunch Presbyterian he 
did not care what denomination he worked with, being at home 
with all Protestant Christians. 

(5) THE FRUITS OF HIS LIFE. 

Never before had such a man come to China as a mission¬ 
ary. God had so blessed his labours at home that there must 
have been high hopes centered upon his coming to China, 
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What a test of faith not only for him, but for all those who had 
seen how the power of God rested upon him in the homeland ! 
As we have said above, he laboured seven years before seeing a 
single convert in China, and working on the principles above 
noted it was not likely that he would see much harvest for his 
sowing except by the eye of faith. At home he worked among 
a prepared people ; in China he sowed the barren wilderness. 
But who can measure the influence of such a holy life upon 
those who saw and felt it? To take a shining example, it was 
worth his coming to China to have influenced the life of J. 
Hudson Taylor. He and Burns were associated in Shanghai 
and Swatow very closely before the China Inland Mission was 
born. Of those days Mr. Taylor writes:—'‘Those happy 
months were an unspeakable joy and privilege to me. His 
love for the Word was delightful, and his holy, reverential life 
and constant communings with God made fellowship with him 
satisfying to the deep cravings of my heart. His accounts of 
revival work and of persecutions in Canada and Dublin, aud in 
Southern China, were most instructive, as well as interesting ; 
for with true spiritual insight he often pointed out God’s 
purposes in trial in a way that made all life assume quite a new 
aspect and value. His views—especially about evangelism as 
the great work of the Church, aud the order of lay evangelists 
as a lost order that Scripture required to be restored—were seed- 
thoughts which were to prove fruitful in the subsequent organi- 
2ation of the China Inland Mission.” At another time he 
writes:—“I had never had such a spiritual father as Mr. 
Burns; I had never known such holy, happy fellowship.” As 
a result of his labours, particularly on the Amoy field many 
converts were gained, but further, many ardeut young men 
were doubtless attracted by the power of his example, and led 
by his prayers to consecrate themselves not only to the work of 
the English Presbyterian Mission but to the work of other 
missions as well. The Euglish Presbyterian Mission still 
retains the evangelistic bent imparted to it by Burns. Influences 
such as these are still going on, and the prayers of such men 
are still being answered every day. Besides oral preaching, 
Mr. Burns’ translations of the “Peep of Day” and “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” remain in use to the present day. His practical 
common sense appears in the adaptations, omissions, and 
additions he made even to such a world classic. He endeavoured 
to popularize the psalms in Chinese by issuing a version in 
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tetrameters, and translated many hymns which have found 
their way into the hymn books now in use in China. And 
lastly, his appeal as he lay dying in Newchwang that mission¬ 
aries should be sent to Manchuria has borne rich fruit in the 
response of the Irish and- Scottish Churches which have estab¬ 
lished strong missions all over the country. “God,” said he, 
“will carry on the good work. I have no fears for that. ” He 
founded no institutions ; he inaugurated no new policy ; he 
built up no large organization. But he gave China the priceless 
gift of a holy life. He walked with God as few before or since. 
In the counsels of eternity, it was decreed that China should 
hold his body for 21 years, but his soul is still marching on. 
H. Grattan Guinness then a young man, on hearing of his 
death, wrote the following lines: 

" As gazed the prophet on the ascending car, 

Swept by its fiery steeds away and far, 

So, with the burning tear and flashing eye, 

I trace thy glorious pathway to the sky. 

Lone like the Tishbite, as the Baptist bold, 

Cast in a rare and apostolic mould ; 

Earnest, unselfish, consecrated, true. 

With nothing but the noblest end in view ; 

Choosing to toil in distant fields unsown, 

Contented to be poor and little known, 

Faithful to death. O man of God well done ! 

Thy fight is ended, and thy crown is won. 

God shall have all the glory ! Only Grace 
Made thee to differ. Bet us man abase ! 

With deep, emphatic tone thy dying word, 

Thy last was this—“ Thine is the kingdom, Ford, 

The power and glory ! ” Thus the final flame 
Of the burnt-offering to Jehovah’s name 
Ascended from the altar ! Life thus given 
To God, must have its secret springs in heaven. 

O Wilriam Burns ! we will not call thee dead.” 
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Evangelism from the Home* 

or 

“ How can Missionary Wives and Mothers take part in the work of 
Evangelism and yet not neglect the Home?” 

MRS. J. GOFORTH. 

W " E all know that very many missionary wives throughout 
China are giving valuable and faithful service to the 
_ cause of Christ in every branch of missionary work. 
This paper is not written for those who have entered into 
the line of work to which they felt called of God, but it is 
written specially—and I may say only—to help those wives and 
mothers who as yet have done little or nothing to reach the 
heathen multitudes at their doors—not from unwillingness to 
help but often from a sense of helplessness, even hopelessness, 
as to how or where to begin without neglecting home and 
family. I may say right here that work for Christians is 
barely touched on in this paper, my plea being for the much 
neglected aggressive evangelistic effort—the preaching of Jesus 
Christ to those who know him not. 

As a missionary mother of a large family and one who 
from the beginning of her life in China felt intensely that only 
as she could work without neglect or hurt to her children 
could she take part in mission work, I venture to offer some 
suggestions of lines of work in which a wife or mother may 
engage and yet be true to her home duties, Some of these 
suggestions have been thought ‘impracticable’ or ‘too idealistic,’ 
but they have with exception all been lived and worked out 
in the writer’s own experience and in the lives of several mis¬ 
sionary mothers (noted for their devotion to their children) 
known to her. They have therefore been proved to be workable. 

First and foremost we would put the work of interces¬ 
sion! A work surely every mother could aud should engage 
in. To really enter into this as a work we must believe in 
prayer. Nor is it necessary always to go apart. Rather learn 
the habit of intercession. Some years ago a lady in Scotland 
told me that near her lived a poor hard-working woman with 
a large family, their home being one large room. The minister 
of the district often visited this woman for the good he received 
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from such visits. One day the minister said to her, “How 
is it you can be so full of joy and peace when it must be 
impossible for you to get a moment alone with your Dord ? ” 
The woman, setting her iron down, looked steadily at the minister 
as she said quietly, “Ah, minister, that is where you make 
the mistake. I just sit me down, put my apron over my head 
and I’m in my tabernacle with the Dord in a moment.” Dear 
sisters, pursued it may be from morning till night with the care 
of your little ones, think of this woman, and seek from your 
Dord the power to form the habit of prayer, of intercession, so 
that—it may be even with your little ones in your arms—you 
can help by the use of this all-powerful weapon. Get from 
your husband names of evangelists, Bible-women, students, 
and others that need to be prayed for. Then secondly comes 
the work of winning your servants to Christ! Ah, you will 
say this is the hardest of all for does it not mean the daily 
testing and discipline of one’s own character in the home life ? 
Yes, truly words fail one to express the importance to a mother 
of her servants being truly converted and in sympathy and 
Christian fellowship with herself. I would suggest from per¬ 
sonal experience that the quickest way to bring this union 
about is for the mother to take her servants into her confidence, 
telling them frankly of her desire to do something for their 
people and showing them how impossible this would be unless 
through their co-operation. Pray for your servants, rule them 
with a rod of love—not iron. If you realize you have been 
unjust go to them and tell them you are sorry. Det them 
know you sympathize with them. Find out about their home 
people and when possible show them acts of human kindness. 
In the successful reaching of her servants' hearts and souls lies 
the door to a mother's wider sphere of work! 

Thirdly, I would earnestly plead for the opening of the 
missionary’s home to the Chinese women. By this I do not 
mean simply welcoming a comparatively few favoured Chris¬ 
tians or even heathen. But I mean for the wife or mother to 
welcome into her home the women, rich or poor alike. Alas ! 
most missionary compounds are so built that even if the mis¬ 
sionary’s wife were ever so willing the walls and gateways 
between her home and the heathen outside are so many it 
would require much greater courage than she possesses to cause 
a heathen woman—especially a stranger—to venture past all the 
barriers. Is it not true that in many missionary homes months, 
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even years, pass without many heathen women seeing the 
inside ? What then are we to do ? Wait for the women who 
may never come? By no means. Get out of the compound, 
take your Bible-woman witli you (a missionary’s wife should 
always have a Bible-woman or at least a Christian woman to 
help her). Never pass a Chiuese woman without a smile and, 
if possible, a word of greeting. If invited to enter a court-yard 
do so—or even to sit down on a door-step. Keep praying for 
an opportunity to reach their souls. Don’t be afraid to speak 
at once of Jesus—it is wonderful how quickly and eagerly they 
learn of Him. Invite them to come and see you and when 
they come NEVER, no matter how busy you may be, never turn 
one away from your door or ask them to remain outside till 
you are ready, this is fatal to the winning of the women. Even 
if bathing baby let them in to see the whole process. It will 
do them lots of good and will do you and the baby uo harm. 
“But,” you say, “they will bring dust into my home and in¬ 
fection to my children 1 ” Never mind the dust—it may be 
you will have to dispense with carpets, even rugs, should many 
come, and have your floors washed frequently—but what is that 
as compared with the possible good you may do by receiving 
them ? And as to infection to the children I can only say that 
for twenty-seven years I have kept open house in China, 
many hundreds of women being received and preached to in 
a single day during these early years, yet I cannot recall any 
harm having come to my children through this plan. Oh, it 
pays! I verily believe if every missionary’s wife in China 
would keep open house for the Chinese women it would do 
much to break down the regrettable barrier between the mis¬ 
sionaries and the people around them which so often exists. 

There are several other lines of work I would like to 
enlarge on had I space, such as holdiug cottage prayer meet¬ 
ings in Christian homes within easy reach of the main station, 
making these a means also of reaching the heathen. Then, 
too, there is the preaching to patients in women’s hospitals 
which would require only the absence from home of about 
one hour. 

But I wish specially to mention two exceedingly impor¬ 
tant lines of work from which most mothers shrink with the 
forgone conclusion that those at least must mean neglect of 
home. They are visiting of permanent out-stations and open¬ 
ing of new places with husband and children. Would that I 
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could have burnt into the conscience of eacli missionary’s wife 
in China the lesson which only long years of rebellion and 
sorrow taught me, namely the safest place for a mother , both 
for herself and her little ones , is the path of obedience to God's 
known will. If He gives you a vision of the awful need of 
your heathen sisters around you, oh, do not be disobedient to 
the Heavenly Vision but go forward trusting yourself and your 
children to your Lord and believe me He will not fail you. 
The need is uuspeakably great for each mother to do her part 
in reaching the mothers of China. Let me give you, as I have 
been asked to do, a word of personal testimony. For many 
years I have gone with my husband, and sometimes as many 
as four children, opening up new places and visiting old 
ones, staying from three to six weeks in a place—revisiting 
these places once or twice a year. God kept our children. 
They were healthier outside than in at the main station. God 
blessed (and is blessing) this united work in a very marked 
way. Every place visited became a Christian centre. Some¬ 
times it was hard ! Yes, but I had the joy of working in 
closest contact with the women with my children around me. 
And God was always faithful. I do most earnestly hope many 
missionary wives and mothers may come to see this is their 
work—the living and working side by side with husband and 
children. It requires courage, faith, dependence upon God— 
a literal laying aside of every weight—a simpler life in clothes 
and diet. It means the giving up for weeks at a time the 
luxuries of the main station home but it does not mean in the 
truest sense the neglect of home for “home is where mother 
is!” to children, and home to a woman is where husband 
and children are. There are grand compensations ! And one 
learns to value some things very lightly when weighing them 
in the balance with the things of Eternity. Space forbids 
giving many practical suggestions as to how this outside work 
may be carried on. Should any who read this desire to take 
up this outside work and wish for help, write to me, I shall be 
pleased to give what practical hints I can. 

In closing, a word to those missionary wives who have no 
children or whose children are from home and who have not 
a sense of personal responsibility toward the heathen. Let me 
ask you one or two questions. Is Jesus Christ your only 
hope for Eternity ? If so, Is not Jesus Christ the only hope 
for the multitudes of Chinese sisters around you ? God uses 
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human instruments to reach human hearts. You are one of 
His human instruments. Are you willing to be His channel ? 
Consider prayerfully these words : “If thou forbear to deliver 
them that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain ; if thou sayest, Behold we knew it not ; doth not 
He that poudereth the heart consider it ? and He that keepeth 
thy soul doth not He know it? and shall not He render to 
every man according to his works ? ” 


The Attitude of the Chinese Church toward 
non-Christian Festivals* 

E. E. JONES. 

A lT the outset let us admit that our problem is a religious 
problem. It is stated that there are ten thousand defini- 
tions of religion. One of these is supplied by Parson 
Tlnvackum in “Tom Jones.” “When I mention reli¬ 
gion, I mean the Christian religion, and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion, and not only the Prot¬ 
estant religion, but the Church of England.” Lest someone 
may be offended let me hasten to add that this illustration 
could be applied with equal appropriateuess to a Baptist, a 
Presbyterian, or even a Methodist. That easy-going cleric 
expressed what is iu the minds of the majority of people when 
the word religion is used. He lived before the birth of the 
science of comparative theology. Those who have applied its 
methods and profited by its results can pass iu larger sympathy 
from specific creeds to partake of the universal spirit which 
every creed strives to embody. Religion was before all 
theologies which are but concrete and partial aspects of it. 
Religion is before them all and unaffected by them all, being 
independent of readjustments of creeds and dogmas. Dr. Tay¬ 
lor, in his book entitled “Primitive Culture,” states that uo 
religion lies in utter isolation from the rest, and that the thoughts 
aud principles of modern Christianity are attached to intellectual 
clues which run back through far pre-Christian ages to the very 
origin of human civilization, perhaps even of human ex¬ 
perience. All peoples believe iu the Great Spirit. Man is 
religious because he belongs to the human race, a characteristic 
of which is to be religious. The greatest of all teachers, 
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Jesus, was acquainted with this fundamental truth : For Him 
there were no race prejudices, no party lines, no sectarian 
limits, no favored nations. And in every age, in every nation, 
this compassion of Jesus has been answered by the enthusiasm 
of some who broke out of the ranks of conservatism and over 
the barriers of race antipathy to recognize in the non-Christian 
world fellow-seekers after truth, who, though ignorant of West¬ 
ern ideals, might not be far from the “ Kingdom of God.” 

Religion has been frankly recognized as a universal 
phenomenon of human experience, or as Sabatier expresses the 
same truth : “ Man is incurably religious.” 

A careful reading of the subject of this paper will undoubt¬ 
edly cause the reader, as it has caused tne, to ask a number of 
questions which are essentially relevant: 

1. The first messengers of the Gospel of Christ reached 
the shores of China more than one hundred years ago. Is it 
possible that our fathers made no pronouncements as to the 
attitude of the Christian Church of China toward non-Christian 
festivals ? 

2. If they did define their position, is that position tenable 
and sufficiently comprehensive for the present and future 
development of the Christian Church in China? 

3. If it is not what should be our attitude to-day ? 

To raise these questions will necessarily introduce a certain 
amount of mild controversy, of this I am well aware ; however, 
my missionary readers are all on such intimate terms, that 
a short, friendly discussion will not be allowed to interfere with 
the spirit of good-will and fellowship which prevails among 
them. For if controversy is ever to cease, it will not be by 
good-natured indifference to all earnest conviction, but by a 
sympathy profound enough to understand it: by a charity, not 
of easy indulgence, but of genuine spiritual insight, by a full, 
well-rounded trust in the under truth that feeds the very roots 
of all our faiths. 

Before we proceed to attempt to answer the questions 
raised, let us examine and endeavor to find out w r hat informa¬ 
tion we can from studying the non-Christian festivals. Iu 
connection with the preparation of this paper I had my non- 
Christian teacher make a list of all the important feasts which 
occur during the twelve months of the year. I shall mention 
them iu order first, and then comment upon the more impor¬ 
tant ones later. 
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FIRST MONTH. 

According to Chinese custom, the first day of the year is 
given up strictly for New Year calls, but like most things 
Chinese, these calls may cover a period of one or possibly 
two weeks, as most of you know by experience. This custom 
is called in Chinese, Nyii-daen-kyih (7c J 3 |jj). To the 
literati and the better class of Chinese the most important 
custom at this time of the year is the “ Diao-ziang 5 ’ (fp, $£), 
which simply means in most families, not in all, that the pic¬ 
tures of the ancestors are exhibited, their virtues are expounded, 
and their good deeds praised. At this time the younger mem¬ 
bers of the household are called upon to worship. It is said 
that many families have photos of their ancestors extending 
back over a period of ten to fifteen generations. 

SECOND MONTH. 

During the second month, on the twenty-first day we have 
the “Di-pa-we ” pfi -g-). This is, as near as I can find out, 
a time when the farmers of this district make a “ We” or proces¬ 
sion, in order to beseech the god or idol who controls the output 
of the fields and the condition of the crops. This is the prayer 
of which the crop is the answer and the “Aug Dao-hwo-we” 
(If fa #) the thanksgiving. 

third month. 

Ts’iug-ming (ffi PJ) is the great national feast of this 
month. It occurs 106 days after the Tong-ts-kyih 3? ffj). 
On that day all families attend the graves of their ancestors. 
This is regarded as one of the most, if not the most, honorable 
Chinese feast throughout the country. Originally, a whole beef, 
a whole pig, a whole goat, etc., were offered. At present the 
well-to-do have twelve or more bowls of ’O-vaen fg), while 
the very poor have at least seven bowls full to offer to the 
departed spirits of their worthy sires. 

FOURTH MONTH. 

On the tenth of this month the Chinese of Niugpo and 
environs celebrate the birthday of Kah-si-‘ong at Ling- 

fotig (§f a mountain in the Kying-Hae (§j| $£) district. 
Ling-Fong means the spirit-mountain. It is estimated that 
ten thousand people visit the place annually, aud I think after 
a number of visits that this estimate is conservative. The 
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other day a friend counted one thousand people in forty min¬ 
utes, passing in front of our boat on their way to worship at this 
famous temple. Iying-fong is noted for its kwaen-diah (PJ )^), 
or checks on the spirit world. These are bought for about 
forty cash but are said to be worth one thousand taels in the 
spirit world. At death by burning the kwaen-diah and 

sih-boh (fg $g) the soul will soon return to heaven. If, however, 
the attendant fails to burn the kwaen-diah (Hfij )^), the soul 
may linger for days. There is no merit in these checks unless the 
name ’O-mi-do-veh (H 5® PE #) is repeated by a vegetarian. 

FIFTH MONTH. 

On the fifth of the fifth month the people celebrate the 
Tong-ng-kyih ($§ ^p), the Dragon Boat festival. The 

outer part of this custom is the placing of a branch of a certain 
tree over the door. These are used as a protection against all 
evil spirits. The evil spirits dare not molest the household 
where the branch has been placed. 1 have failed to find a 
satisfactory reason for this custom. 

Sixth month. 

The ’Aug Dao-hwo-we (ft '^•) which takes place 

during this month is a veritable Thanksgiving Day. 

SKVENTH MONTH. 

During the seventh month the “ Yin-k’eo-we ” (£$ p 
takes place. Then return to earth the spirits of those unfortunate 
ones who have been drowned, those who have been burned, 
those who have ended their own existence by hanging, those 
who have been crushed to death, and those who have departed 
this life by swallowing opium. These spirits are released from 
Hades on the first of the month and return to Hades on the 
30th. To insure that the spirits do not escape and harass the 
people, the system provides for proper and strict supervision. 
The uppermost thought in the minds of the people is to do 
good, iso kao z , (fj$; If*), and in return for this vacation and 

entertainment these “Infant Spirits” return to the place from 
whence they came. 

A beautiful sight is presented during this month, when on 
a certain night hundreds of lights are set afloat on the Ningpo 
River, dancing in long procession as they drift along with the 
tide. This is done for the benefit of those who have been drowned 
and whose spirits have to find their way under the water. 
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EIGHTH MONTH. 

On the fifteenth of the eighth moon, we have the Cong- 
ts’iu-kyih (rj* fjj), or Mid-autumn Festival, which is a 
feast in memory of the full moon and also a thanksgiving wor¬ 
ship to the light represented by the full moon. 

The 28th of this month is the Birthday of Confucius. 

NINTH MONTH. 

On the ninth of this month is celebrated what is called in 
the vernacular the K’wu-kyih (^* -fji), the bitter feast: or in 
the words of the scholar the Djong-yiaug-kyih (Iff jy| -gjj). 
This feast means that after this date the candles are lighted in 
the evening and the tradesmen continue their work until late 
at night. 

TENTH MONTH. 

On the first of the tenth month the protector of the Ningpo 
prefecture, L,ao Dzing-wong $$ $§), and the protector of 
the Ningpo district, Sing Dzing-wong $L @)) make their 
annual visits to the North Gate region to expel all the evil 
spirits. At this time two classes of people fulfil their vows. 

1. Ts’ing-vaeu (fg $£), or light vow. While the in¬ 
dividual is indisposed, the parent, the husband, wife, child 
or relative, stands in front of the house occupied by the sick 
person and pleads with Dzing Wong, the idol, to heal the sick 
one. If this prayer is heard and answered, on this great day 
the person for whom prayer was made goes early to the temple, 
with an empty stomach, to fulfil his vow. 

2. Djong-vaen (iff $g), or heavy vow. This vow is made 
by a relative or a friend, when there is apparently little hope 
for recovery from some severe illness, or an epidemic. The 
prayer is made and, if heard and answered, the person involved 
goes into the temple, is dressed in red clothes, and sometimes 
wears hand-cuffs and follows the idol on his annual jouruey, for 
three successive years, in order to fulfil the vow made iu his 
behalf when he was unable to pray for himself. 

ELEVENTH MONTH. 

Tong-ts-kyih tp); or Winter Solstice. During 

this month, one week is set apart for a special feast and worship 
at the temple of the Fire King Idol. The blessing of the dig¬ 
nitary will protect and keep the recipient safe from all harm 
caused by fire. 
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TWELFTH MONTH. 

During the last month of the year every family celebrates 
the Song-nyin (jg a feast to thank the year for- its gifts. 
This festival is similar to what is commonly called the Keng- 
vaen (|f§ fgf), except that this invitation is more general and 
includes all the idols indiscriminately. 

On the twenty-third of this month occurs one of the most 
interesting feasts in the Chinese calendar. It is commonly 
called the feast of the Tsao-kyuing Bu-sah (^t ^ ^ 0 ). This 
particular god is supposed to be in direct communication with 
the T’in Zong Bu-sah _fc. ^ 0 ). This god makes a visit 
to heaven every month. He leaves on the 23rd and returns to 
earth on the 30th, but on the 23rd of this last month there is a 
reckoning of accounts for the year. So on this date there is a 
special feast made, and Tsao-kyuing Bu-sah i* 

specially charged to report only the good for the year, and 
forget the bad. He is also commissioned to pray for blessings 
and protection for the coming year. 

On the last evening of the year we find thousands of 
women and men too repairing to the temples, to spend the 
night worshipping and praying for benefits in the future world. 

This brief review has shown us the extreme religiousness 
of tile Chinese. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Test one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Let us now ask the question : What has been the attitude 
of the Chinese Church toward non-Christian festivals? Any 
catagorical answer to this question cannot be satisfactory. 

In order to answer the question intelligently each one will 
need to check up his experience with Chinese workers. For¬ 
merly the tendency was to regard even the innocent accessories 
of life in a heathen nation as necessarily inconsistent with 
Christianity. This position is manifestly untenable to-day. 
This fact is further evinced by a remark in a recent question¬ 
naire issued by a sub-committee of no less a body than the 
China Continuation Committee :— 

“ There is severe criticism on seminary training in Ame¬ 
rica : the criticism that it is an inheritance from the Middle 
Ages and has too little of practical value to fit men for real 
vital Christian work. The method has been transferred from 
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America to China with too little change to meet the definite 
needs of this land and consequently is more of a misfit here 
than it is in America. Is it possible for us to approach this 
question from the angle of the actual needs of China, also from 
the angle of the actual work which the Chinese minister ought 
to do? Will it be possible then for us to forget how we were 
trained in a theological institution for the time and to think 
out what might seem to be a new course? ” 

The ambassadors of Jesus Christ are here to win the 
individual and to mould the life of the nation, and it becomes 
a matter of prime importance whether the Christian Chinese 
becomes a poor copy of a European or American, or whether 
he retains his national habits of thought and life, transformed, 
enlarged, and ennobled by faith in Jesus Christ, and by his 
membership in the Church and fellowship with believers. 
It is being realized more and more clearly that an indigenous 
Christianity of the East cannot be in all respects identical with 
the Christianity of the West. In essence it must be the same, 
for there is but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, but in 
matters of less importance it may differ. Every truth, wherever 
found, is a fragment of the Logos, a portion of the Word of 
God. As the followers of Jesus, teachers of a spiritual religion, 
shall we not endeavor to sympathize more with this people in 
their groping after the Truth? Can we not clothe some of 
the feasts mentioned with a spiritual meaning which will 
make its own appeal to the minds and hearts of the people ? 

I have divided the most essential feasts under four 
headings. 

I. PRAYRR. THANKSGIVING. VOWS. 

The Li-pa-we or prayer of the second month, the 
thanksgiving of the sixth mouth, and the vows made any time 
during the year. The Psalmist said, “ I will go into thy house 
with burnt offerings-: I will pay my vows.” These are fruitful 
fields for missionary endeavors. 

II. SERIOUS THOUGHTS FOR THE CLOSING DAYS OF THE YEAR. 

In the twelfth month we have discovered three ancient 
customs which can be readily utilized by the Christian Church, 
(i) The Song Nyin thanksgiving for the blessings of 

the year. t2) The feast of the Tsao-kyuiug Bu-sah I$i)> 

the god who reports to the heavenly god, reporting the good 
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and seeking favor for the coming year. (3) Spending the night 
at the temple ; the watch-night idea, which is so frequently 
observed in Europe but less frequently in America. 

III. TS‘lNG MING : OUR DECORATION DAY. 

I have been informed that this year a number of our 
Chinese pastors and some members of the Churches made a 
visit to the Christian cemetery. This is most interesting and 
could be made a very helpful and inspiring occasion. Would 
it not be well for all the Churches in a community to unite and 
prepare a special program for the coming year and celebrate 
Ts‘ing Ming in a Christian way. The Christian constituency 
could make a genuine contribution and thus hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom, if they were to declare unitedly to the 
non-Christian community their love and profound respect for 
the departed ones. 


IV. ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. 

At a recent meeting which I attended in Hangchow, I 
heard a very excellent paper read on what should be the attitude 
of the Christians toward their ancestors. The writer reminded 
his audience in eloquent terms that the Christian Church of 
China has lost immensely by her strict isolation from all 
appearance of ancestral respect, not to mention worship. He 
would insist, if possible, on four rules. 

1. Every Christian family should have pictures or photos of their ancestors. 

2. ,, 1, ,, „ keep records of births, baptisms, and deaths. 

3. „ ,, ,, ,, observe annually ,, „ ,, ,, 

4. ,, „ , t ,) contribute some suitable memorial, to school, 

chapel, etc. 

These suggestions are the product of a Chinese mind. 

Wherever we turn in China we are constantly confronted 
with ancestral worship. Have we not met with the seriously 
devout who could not see beyond his duty to his ancestors ? 
Has the time arrived in China when the Christian Church will 
say to those seeking for the way of Life, “Come in, be in some 
way associated with us, and learn at the feet of the Great 
Teacher.” I should like to suggest that we consider the matter 
of associate membership in the Church. For surely the witness 
of the still small voice is universal. Beneath every form of 
religion, beneath tradition and race, mediated through every 
language into the one vernacular of the soul of man, it makes 
itself heard, uttering the eternal distinction of right and wrong, 
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declaring the potential sense of sin. It is the voice of a God 
who cannot be silenced ; who has not left Himself without a 
witness in any soul that He has made ; unto whom all hearts 
are open; all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid. The things of the spirit are spiritually discerned. 

The attitude of the Christian Church in China toward 
non-Christian feasts, must be the largest, broadest, the most 
sympathetic—the only attitude worthy of those who worship a 
living Christ. 


Christianity and Socialism 

Y. Y. TSU. 


E HE word socialism became current in England ill the 
middle of the 19th Century. Robert Owen, a philan¬ 
thropist as well as a wealthy manufacturer, formed in 
1833 an association with the ambitious but prophetic 
name of “The Association of All Classes of All Nations” for 
social improvement and reconstruction as distinguished from 
political reform. The word became widely used in the discus¬ 
sions which arose in connection with it. 

As a popular movement, socialism is a by-product of the 
great industrial revolution of the last decades of the 18th Cen¬ 
tury and the early part of the 19th. The many mechanical in¬ 
ventions, especially the use of steam power, greatly facilitated 
the production of wealth on a large scale. Individual produc¬ 
tion was replaced by group production, the small workshop by 
the factory with hundreds of workers. This new process favored 
the capitalists more than the workers. From the point of view 
of the working people, the distribution of wealth was far from 
being just, and this condition was attributed to the institution 
of private capital. Hence the contention for its abolition and 
its substitution by public property. At the same time, men’s 
minds were deeply stirred by the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, which had wrought the French Revolution. The 
socialistic movement was the child of the union of the industrial 
and political revolutions. 

As a theory of society, socialism represents a variety of 
views, beginning from the utopian ideas of Saint-Simon, Fou¬ 
rier, etc., to the scientific school of Karl Marx, Engels, etc. 
Present-day socialism is dominated by the Marxian school. It 
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aims to create a new social organization and proposes a new 
economic system to accomplish it. The core of the system is 
public ownership of industries and co-operation in place of private 
iulerest and competition. The socialists preach four doctrines: 

(1) common ownership of the material instruments of production; 

(2) public management of production; (3} distribution of profits 
by public authorities; (4) socialized enjoyment of wealth. 

1. Common ownership of the material instruments of pro¬ 
duction. The instruments of production include land, capital, 
machinery, factory building, forests, mines, railways, telegraph, 
etc., which are necessary for modern industries. At present, 
they are owned by a few private individuals, who, as a con¬ 
sequence, reap the major share of profits to the exclusion of the 
working people, who contribute the essential factor in wealth- 
production, namely, labor. With public ownership, this injus¬ 
tice can be eliminated and the working people will be given their 
proportionate share in the income. Public ownership may be 
done through the state or through a representative popular 
body. 

2. Public management of production. In the present 
industrial scheme, production is regulated primarily for profit 
and secondarily for supplying the needs of the public. In 
order to raise prices, manufacturers often keep dowu the pro¬ 
duction of certain goods, thus causing scarcity. In the socialist 
scheme, production will be regulated for the satisfaction of 
popular needs. Abundant goods will be placed on the market, 
thus lowering the prices and amply satisfying the people’s wants. 

3. Distribution of profits by public authorities. According 
to this plan, there will be an equitable distribution, each party 
receiving its proper share corresponding to its place in the scheme 
of production. No one who works needs to fear want or star¬ 
vation and no one who can and wants to work will need to fear 
unemployment. Furthermore, the really dependent classes, 
such as children, the sick, etc., will not be neglected. 

4. Socialized enjoyment of wealth. The wealth produced 
by a community will be devoted to the establishment of public 
institutions such as parks, public schools, good roads, cheap 
railway transportation, libraries, municipal theatres, public 
bands, etc. These institutions improve social conditions and 
promote the efficiency of the workers. 

Such a scheme succeeds or fails in proportion to the degree 
of public spirit that a people possesses. Public ownership and 
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management of production and public control of distribution and 
use of wealth presuppose vast executive capacity and uprightness. 
As the public officials will exercise greater powers, so any abuse 
of such powers will have more serious effect upon society. Then 
again, it is an interesting query, whether socialism offers a suffi¬ 
ciently powerful substitute for the motive of private interest, 
which is the force that keeps up individual industry and economic 
activities in society. 

The ethical ideals of socialism do not differ from those of 
Christianity. The supreme ideals announced by Jesus Christ— 
love, service, brotherhood, righteousness, justice—are the ones 
that now actuate that movement. Socialism deals with them 
in a practical way, and sees the important truth that these high 
ideals can best be realized in a favorable social environment. 
Socialists contend that the present social organization, based as it 
is upon private interest and competition, is not conducive to the 
growth and practice of altruistic virtues, but, on the contrary, 
engenders selfishness, inequality, and war. Therefore they ad¬ 
vocate an entire reorganization of society through the introduc¬ 
tion of the new economics of social production and distribution. 
In doiug so, they often over-emphasize the material basis of 
human virtue and happiness and belittle their spiritual essence. 
Perhaps Christians have made theopposite mistakeof overlooking 
the material factor in men’s spiritual wellbeing. 

Christians and socialists have much to learn of each other. 
On the one hand, Christian workers may learn from socialists 
their social view-point and their wide-awakeness and interest in 
social problems. Translated into Christian work, it means at¬ 
tention to people’s physical needs as well as spiritual needs, and 
to their social environment as well as individual condition. In 
other words the complete salvation of a person requires not only 
moral exhortation, but also good food, warm clothing, decent 
lodging, clean surroundings and proper association. More than 
half of a man’s life is his environment. On the other hand, 
socialists may learn with Christians to appreciate the powerful 
sanction of religion in human affairs, especially in the develop¬ 
ment of the altruistic spirit, and to see what is contained in Jesus’ 
words, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Essentially life is a moral problem. The demand is not 
merely for more life, but also for better life, not quantity but 
quality, uot the number of lives to be supported but the char- 
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acter of the lives to be produced. Only in so far as we regen¬ 
erate the hearts of men are we able to uproot the evils of life 
and improve society. Jesus Christ has offered the fundamental 
solution in his teaching of Human Brotherhood and Divine Fa¬ 
therhood, It is incumbent upon all who profess to be his fol¬ 
lowers to live out the brotherhood principle in all relationships, 
and to make it the one rule of conduct supreme alike in family 
and in factory, for friends and for strangers, in national and in 
international dealings. 


The Plan Used at Hengchow 

Hunan Mission, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 

GEO. L. GECWICKS. 

I ' |N this account of work at Hengchow statiou no attempt is 
made to distinguish between what may be original and 
J that for which credit is due to others. The account is 
virtually, if not entirely, limited to the evangelistic 
department. The root principles from which the practice 
springs are that our supreme obligation is to give the entire 
population, forming our responsibility, the Gospel with the 
least delay as adequately as resources permit; and that native 
workers, supported by foreign funds, should be regarded pri¬ 
marily as evangelists to the non-Christian population and their 
services should not be monopolized by Christian congregations. 
The complement of this is that self-government should be the 
prize of self-support. No complete policy, definitely detailed, 
existed from the start, but has grown with the work. The 
plan is not ideal and even as a practical working scheme should 
be regarded as an endeavor rather than as a goal. In points 
where it might be more thorough or consistent it has beeu 
modified by compromise with other methods or workers and by 
limitations in courage and faith. 

The station’s field is the bulk of seven counties which 
make one prefecture. Hengchow city is centrally located in 
the field, which extends from it (in English miles) towards 
the four compass points, fifty, sixty, seventy, and forty miles 
respectively. One county lies to the south-east ninety odd 
miles distant. The extent or nature of the field, however, has 
no necessary beariug ou the policy. Beyond the introductory 
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mention there is no need to state the reasons for definitely 
rejecting the one worker to one chapel policy. 

The purpose here being to describe a plan and not to dis¬ 
cuss a problem, the vast question of extensive versus intensive 
methods and their mutual relations, need not be raised beyond 
the statement that extensive evangelism seemed to be founda¬ 
tional. Extensive work is like logging in the lumber regions 
and intensive work like the saw mill’s operations. 

The station’s senior missionary began itinerating work and 
Chinese evangelists, from the start, were regarded as itinerants, 
each being assigned to a monthly circuit consisting of half a 
dozen or more centers of population. To prevent one congre¬ 
gation from coming to regard his services as exclusively theirs, 
even the Hengchow city evangelist was given a couple of 
country towns to visit. The sanction for the whole plan was 
that a half loaf is better than none, and that it was wiser for 
a number of towns each to receive the Gospel several days 
monthly than for one to have the Eight thirty days each month 
while the others remained constantly in darkness. It may be 
said, “ Light one center thoroughly and it will in turn illumine 
the surrounding regions.” This point will be considered later, 
aud in practice such a policy has often proved very deficient. 

The policy that limits the service of the most efficient 
workers to that of simply being pastors aud entrusts practically 
all extensive evangelistic work to inferior colporteurs is unwise. 
It takes as much spiritual muscle to fell a tree as to saw a 
board. There is a practical middle course. Besides the larger 
number of places and persons that can be reached with a given 
force, the policy of causing all preachers, paid by foreign 
funds, to be itinerant evangelists has other benefits. It pre¬ 
vents men who ought to be growing and bearing fruit from 
stagnating. Better far that men wear out thau rust out. This 
policy helps to clearly define one’s duty. With a definite and 
constant moiithly schedule, both missionary, evangelist, aud 
constituency (whether within or without the church) know just 
what is to be expected every day of each worker. 

At the start, in a pioneer field, monthly schedules did not 
take account of Sabbaths. Later, as groups of believers began to 
exist, each evangelist’s schedule came to consist of four centers 
in which Sunday services are held besides accessory towns. 
The towns on each circuit are grouped (by the lunar calendar)' 
in five periods, namely ist-7th, 8th-i4th, I5th-2ist, 22nd-28th, 
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29th-30th days. Obviously one Sabbath must fall within each 
of these periods, the fifth Sunday of a month being either the 
29th or 30th. Towns in which Sabbath services are not held 
are visited on week days from the nearest chapel center. Each 
congregation (large or small) that will meet for a Sabbath 
service is guaranteed an evangelist’s presence one Sunday each 
month and his services in that parish one week monthly. Their 
claim to his time and services beyond this is to be measured by 
their progress toward self-support. Vain search has been made 
for evidence sufficient to alter the conviction that self-support 
and self-government should be co-ordinate. It is said that 
intellectual and spiritual abilities should not be withheld from 
a share in government because of deficiency in the matter of 
finance. But is not the fallacy just here, that where those other 
qualities truly exist the grace of giving ought also to be present ? 
It is not a “mercenary” appeal to expect Christians to provide 
anything that is necessary to the welfare of the Kingdom. If 
money is to be ignored in spiritual affairs, then let the native 
Church do without that which comes from abroad. Action 
requires incentive and self-interest is a legitimate as well as 
powerful one. Better than granting all to the native Church 
before it has given aught, is the offer of privilege and pow r er 
in response to its sharing of responsibility. We expect our 
churches to feel the need of a shepherd’s presence more than 
one week monthly, and they are assured that the provision of 
half or all of his support will secure the like amount of his 
services. If the self-supporting Chinese Church wishes its 
preachers to be simply pastors of congregations, that is its own 
affair. But it is hoped that the example of former days will 
make these pastors unwilling to forego a share in the wider 
evangelistic service. 

Meanwhile, before self-support is reached, each evangelist 
is assisted on his circuit by local leaders, who serve without 
pay, Sundays being the only time that they are expected to 
take from their ordinary vocation. In each place visited 
regularly by an evangelist, where one or more persons consent 
to be present at a service every Sunday, the one best fitted is 
made local leader to conduct services in the absence of the 
evangelist and to be responsible for the spiritual welfare of the 
local flock. Faithful and efficient leaders will naturally, in 
course of time, become elders. A mistake is often made as to 
what is necessary for public worship. It does not depend ou 
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a formal service or a preacher’s sermon. Believers can and 
ought to assemble simply for prayer, praise, and study of the 
Word, the leader himself perhaps being only a learner. Later 
will be given in detail how our believers are expected to conduct 
worship, also an evangelist’s routine of work. 

Two methods of detailed evangelizing are fouud in diagrams 
A and B. An inner rectangle indicates an area to be occupied, 
by one or more workers; a cross, main or strategic centers, and 
a dot remaining towns or villages already entered. Length of 



time and outlay of energy is the same for each diagram. In 
A the work is limited to one of four possible rectangles, which is 
reached more thoroughly, the idea being that its people will in 
turn reach those of the other three rectangles. In B the strategic 
centers of all four rectangles are occupied but less time is given to 
each and fewer secondary places are reached. Diagram B is 
the plan used at Hengchow, each rectangle being the circuit of 
one Chinese evangelist. The defect of A in actual practice is 
twofold : ist, in assuming that nou-Christians will come long 
distances to Gospel centers; 2nd, in demanding of volunteer 
Christian effort too much in the way of time and distance. 
Unless each rectangle is very small, the converts of one will 
probably not avail towards reaching another. But it is reason¬ 
able to expect those of each rectangle to reach the outlying 
people within its own bounds. Only wdien viewed as a present 
thing is the work of B less detailed than that of A. In time, 
every rectangle in B will be as thickly dotted as the one rectangle 
in A is now. 

It was said that at Hengchow each rectangle is one evangel¬ 
ist’s monthly circuit, the number and size of same being condi¬ 
tioned simply by funds, force, and total area of field. A consistent 
policy requires every portion of the field to lie within some 
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rectangle, ■which of course has not less than four centers of Chris¬ 
tian work. At present our seven counties contain eighteen 
circuits (or rectangles) none overlapping but all nearly or quite 
contiguous. This extensive work is a stage on the way to 
more intensive work. Circuits already have been and still 
will be further reduced in size and increased in number. For 
more intensive work we will look not only to evangelists but 
also to volunteer Christian service. Diagrams C, D, and E 
show first one evangelist’s circuit at present and then how the 
same area will probably be occupied later on. Numbers 1-4 
are the centers w'here one evangelist now holds Sunday services; 
5-14 the towns in which services will also be held when this 
circuit is divided into two or three men’s fields. Progress 
towards self-support will also assist division of fields. Suppose 



two churches together provide a pastor’s salary ; they have a 
right to claim his entire time; the remaining towns on the old 
circuit then form part of a new circuit to which places formerly 
unreached would be added or certain towns visited only on 
week days rvould become Sunday service centers. Moreover, 
the funds released from the self-supporting churches will 
provide the salary of the new evanglist required. 

Our policy regarding houses of worship was a compromise 
with existing methods. It began by renting chapels in leading 
centers, independently of the number of believers. Property 
was not purchased because use of foreign funds for rent was 
regarded as a temporary measure, the permanent provision of 
their houses of worship being the duty of the Chinese Church. 
Some rule being needed to assist the transition, that of discon¬ 
tinuing the use of foreign funds for chapel rents when any 
congregation has teu baptized members (communicants) was 
adopted. The congregation is not obliged to continue using 
the rented building : the providing of its place of worship 
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simply becomes its own responsibility. To assist this work a 
church erection loan fund has been provided by special funds 
and not through Board appropriations. When any congrega¬ 
tion will give in trust to the mission the deed for a piece of 
land (suitable for a church site) not less than ten by twenty 
Chinese feet it will be loaned funds to erect a one-room building. 
Any extension upon the fixed plan is at the congregation’s 
own expense. The loan is to be gradually repaid ; after five 
years five per cent annual interest being charged on outstanding 
portion of loan. When loan is repaid in full, the deed for 
land, with building included, will be returned to the local 
congregation. We hope that this fund may be extended to 
provide a home for retired preachers and their wives who have 
no other means of support. 

Believing that the time of evangelists can be put to better 
use, we resolved not to maintain anywhere outside of Heng- 
chovv city (not even in the five walled county towns) street 
chapels as distinct from houses of worship for Christian con¬ 
gregations. A street chapel is defined as a preaching place 
requiring the daily services of a salaried worker. While 
chapels formerly rented in the larger centers are retained, here¬ 
after the rule will be first to secure converts or worshippers 
and afterwards a place of worship whether with foreign or 
native funds. 

Self-support of workers may be attained in either or both 
of two ways: ist, the local congregation provides the salary of 
its own evangelist ; 2nd, believers throughout the entire field 
make contributions to the general fund now being paid by the 
mission for evangelists’ salaries. At the annual conference of 
1914 a plan was presented for all Christians to contribute to the 
general evangelists’ salary fund and a committee of Chinese 
elected by the conference itself to execute the plan. Printed 
forms have been distributed for subscriptions to be made at a 
given time throughout the congregations of the entire field. 
The committee is responsible for the collection of subscriptions 
and transmission of funds to the mission before the annual 
conference of 1915 at which time detailed report will be made 
to all contributors. This subscription is to be an annual affair, 
steadily increasing we trust in amount until the Chinese Church 
relieves the mission of its workers’ support. 

Self-support is not considered an end in itself but a means 
to higher spiritual ends. No Church that refuses to be a self- 
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supporting one can long be a self-propagating one. Past 
effort to lead others to Christ is made a condition of baptism. 
Our circuits are so covering the entire field that converts can 
reasonably be expected to supplement the work of their own 
evangelist by voluntary witnessing in the places beyond his 
ability to reach. For the 1915 conference a large map of the 
whole field has been made, containing every market place and 
town with shops. Places on an evangelist’s circuit are marked 
by a blue cross ; those without regular Gospel work by a black 
dot. A call will be made to reduce the number of black dots. 
Whenever one or more Christians will promise to witness in a 
town by testimony or literature distribution at least once every 
mouth, a red circle will surround the dot on the map, which 
bears the motto “ Hengchow prefecture for Christ,” and the 
challenge “let us strive to cause every man, woman, and child 
in our field to know that Jesus is his Saviour.” If our 
work, in its comprehensiveness, reaches individual places less 
thoroughly, it is only a stage in preparation for the most 
intensive kind of work later on. 

The ecclesiastical relations of this plan create no problem. 
It may be adjusted to any form of church government. For 
our own, it was seen that local leaders will naturally become 
elders. Some of the most fruitful mission fields ordain 
ministers only when the native church has provided their 
support. By this plan, the transition comes naturally from 
foreign paid evangelists to self-supported ordained pastors, and 
when full authority is vested in ordained elders, it can be to 
those who represent self-supporting churches. The erection of 
Presbyteries from the circuits is a simple matter. 

Special development of converts is secured through the 
annual station conference, at the beginning of the autumn, for all 
believers, communicants or enquirers, men or women. At present 
it meets for four days, all persons attending at their own expense. 
The great purpose of this is Bible study and the inspirational, 
drawing together as it does the Christians from all portions of 
the field. Following this conference we intend to hold section¬ 
al ones in leading centers and under entirely Chinese leader¬ 
ship. They will follow the lines of teaching of the general 
conference beiug primarily for persons unable to attend it. 
Each spring, evangelists and local leaders assemble three days 
in Hengchow for efficiency training. Attendance is compul¬ 
sory, the expenses of local leaders beiug provided. One feature 
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of this meeting is the normal study of Sunday school lessous 
for the following quarter. Monthly or bi-monthly miniatures 
of this conference are held throughout the whole field, each 
evangelist and the several local leaders on his circuit meeting 
to pray, plan, witness and study the Word. Where convenient, 
two or more evangelists with their respective local leaders 
unite in a meeting. 

Perhaps there is nothing unique in a worker’s routine 
beyond that he combines features of colporteur, evangelist, and 
pastor in one. He spends seven days each month in the same 
Sabbath service center and adjacent places. Many towns in 
our field have markets on six or nine days monthly, when 
crowds from the tributary country assemble. Of course the 
evangelist visits these markets. On week days, in bad weather, 
house to house visitation is done in town ; in fair weather, he 
visits country villas. Where practicable, there is evening evan¬ 
gelistic preaching in the town chapel. Once every two or three 
months he is expected to visit every Christian household on 
his circuit. Sunday morning is public worship : in the after¬ 
noon the evangelist is encouraged to take some Christians out 
with him to witness for Christ. 

Oil Sundays, when the evangelist is present, he may 
preach a sermon. In his absence, besides prayer, praise, and 
Scripture reading, one or more of three methods form the 
content of the service. Any Christian who reads intelligently 
can lead all of these studies. First, catechism study, one ques¬ 
tion and answer daily being privately prepared and seven ques¬ 
tions forming the Sunday public lesson. Second, a chapter study 
outline for any chapter in the New Testament, practically a 
translation of one used by evangelist William Sunday, for new 
converts’ Bible study. Third, the study of international Sunday 
school lessous, the worshippers being supplied with quarterlies 
and leaflet helps. In more advanced centers, the Christian 
Endeavor Society is a useful help in services. 

The station prints annually a schedule of Sundays and 
evangelists’ circuits. Besides solar and lunar dates of each 
Sunday, Easter and Christmas, it contains the monthly circuit 
of each evangelist, all towns visited being grouped under their 
Sunday periods. Three columns contain respectively :—ist, 
Scripture texts to show enquirers the main features of Christian 
belief and remind evangelists of the grand themes of a vital 
message. All or parts of Mark i. 14, Jtio viii. 12, 1 Peter ii. 24, 
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Heb. i. 3, 2 Cor. v. io are used. 2nd, Method for getting 
benefit from one’s religion:—(i) constantly attend the Sabbath 
worship ; (2) daily read the Bible and pray ; (3) use oppor¬ 
tunities to witness for Christ. Pattern for truly keeping the 
Sabbath :—(1) on that day cease ordinary employment ; (2) 
worship either in church or at home; (3) leave time outside 
of church to tell the Gospel and do good works. 3rd, Solar 
and lunar dates of annual conference, and two texts (changing 
each year) to stimulate evangelists’ service and Christians’ 
spiritual life. The latest ones are Acts xx. 24 and 2 Cor. v. 15. 

Two special leaflets are used, one to assist persons without 
the ordinary means of grace to worship God : and one to assist 
Christians iu personal work for souls. A person unable to read, 
even alone, may worship the true God, and a reader with one 
of the Gospels (studying one chapter each Sunday), a catechism 
which also contains prayers, a sheet of selected hymns with 
the Lord’s prayer, and a calendar cau form the nucleus of a 
public service. Given here and there isolated true believers 
they will not remain alone iu their faith. In the second leaflet, 
Christians, iu personal conversation with unbelievers, are urged 
to bring home constantly the two questions, “Do you know 
who Jesus is?” “Do you know what relation Jesus has to 
you?” The answers to the two questions, divided into their 
phrases, make a helpful form of Bible study if persons, either 
iu private or public study, will fiud Scriptural testimony to 
the statements made. 

The benefits of this plan may be put as follows: 1st, it 
seeks to give the greatest number, with the minimum delay, 
the message of salvation. The chief missionary duty is uot to 
get men to do but to cause men to know'. This plan calls 
for the fullest use of the resources of a working force, that is, 
it seeks the largest return on a given investment: 2nd, it 
begins from the start to lay responsibility on the native church 
in regard to support, propagation, and government: 3rd, it pro¬ 
vides clearly defined duties and practical outlets for willingness 
to serve : it is based ou the couviction that the most successful 
way of doing one’s work is to make oneself utterly needless 
to it so that if a leader is lost others may take up aud continue 
the work just as before. 

None realizes more than do its advocates the objections to 
aud limitations of the plan. At places there are gaps between 
theory aud practice ; ideal and reality do uot always coincide. 
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But of things human it is useless to demand perfection ; it is 
enough if benefits outweigh defects. Moreover, a living plan 
allows for progress. We are trying to lead on to the last of 
four stages : (i) having a plain and practicable duty; (2) under¬ 
standing that duty thoroughly ; (3) being conscience-smitten by 
failure in duty ; (4) constantly doing one’s duty. And it is 
insisted that benefit is found only on the path of duty. 


On the Rendering of the Old Testament Name 
of God in the Chinese Scriptures 

G. G. WARRRN. 


retain fq H as the transliteration of the great Name 
by which God revealed Himself to His people when He 
brought them out of Egypt. The regret is deepened on finding 
that the general trend of the current version of Exodus iii, 
12-15 is also retained. That passage gives the Scriptural 
meaning and promise of the Name. But, no one who could 
read only the Chinese version could discover the meaning of 
the Name, nor could they connect it with the promise of the 
12th verse as a good translation should enable them to. As 
this is a matter of great import for the whole Church in China 
I hope the revisers will not think me discourteous in discussing 
the matter in the pages of the Recorder rather than by 
responding to the invitation of their preface and sending the 
article to them privately, |q 0 is, of course, a reproduction 
in Chinese sounds of “Jehovah.” To-day all of us know that 
“Jehovah” is not a proper word, but a hybrid combination of 
the vowels of one word with the consonants of another. It is 
said to have been coined by Petrus Galatinus who was the 
Confessor of Pope Leo X. It has never, of course, been 
accepted by the Jews : it is verily a piece of “pidgin ” Hebrew. 

The two greatest of teachers of us moderns in Old Testa¬ 
ment matters are Drs. Davidson and Driver. Both have written 
on this special topic. Each quotes the other with cordial 
approbation. We shall therefore be on perfectly safe ground if 
we follow their guidance. While all that they have written is 
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|T is with sincere regret that one discovers on opening the 
recently issued Tentative Version of the Pentateuch 
that the revisers of the Old Testament have decided to 
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valuable, I would specially commeud to the student the section 
in Dr. Davidson’s Old Testament Theology that deals with this 
matter. The following is a brief summary. The sentences iu 
single quotation marks not only give Dr. Davidson’s words, 
they retain his own italics. 

The four consonants, which are all that the original 
manuscripts contained for the word, form the third person 
imperfect of the Qal conjugation of the verb “Havah,” which 
the Oxford Lexicon describes as a “ rare synonym of ‘Hayah’,” 
the ordinary substantive verb. The special form means “to 
become.” The ordinary form is also used for “to fall out, to 
come to pass, to become, to be.” Dr. Davidson says : ‘Now, 
two things must be premised about this verb. First, the im¬ 
perfect of such a stative verb as Hayah must be taken in the 
seuse of a future. I do not think there is iu the Hebrew Bible 
a case of the imperfect of this verb having the sense of the 
English present. This is expressed by the perfect . . . The 
imperfect must be rendered / will be. Second, Hayah does 
not mean to be essentially , but to be phenomenally . . . It cannot 
be used ordinarily to express ‘being’ in the sense of existence. 

* Now these facts regarding Havah exclude a large num¬ 
ber of conjectures as to the meaning of Yahveh. In the first 
place, the translation I am is doubly false ; the tense is wrong, 
being present; and the idea is wroug, because am is used in 
the sense of essential existence. All those iuterpretations 
which proceed ou the supposition that the word is a name of 
God as the self-existent, the absolute, of which the Septuagint’s 
’O is the most conspicuous illustration, must be set aside. 
Apart from the fact that such abstract conceptions are quite out 
of keeping with the simplicity and concreteuess of Oriental 
thought, especially iu the most early times, the uature of the 
verb aud the teuse peremptorily forbid them. Second, the 
translation I will be , or, / will be what / will be, while right 
as to teuse, must be guarded against having a metaphysical 
sense imported into the words will be . . .The expression will 
be is an historical formula ; it refers not to what God will be in 
Himself, but one regarding what He will show Himself to be 
to those iu covenant with Him.’ 

Let the reader now take an English Bible aud read over 
Exodus iii. 12-15, bearing in miud : 

(1) That the word “Ehyeh” that is found in the margin of 
v. 14, has already occurred in v. 12. 
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(2) That although Ehyeh is translated with capitals in v. 14 
and in ordinary type in v. 12, there is no indication in the original 
that there is any difference in meaning between the two uses of 
the word, and that, therefore, the presumption should be that there 
is no difference. 

(3) That the word Yahveh in v. 15, which is read a3 
“Jehovah ” in the text of the American version and the margin of 
the British, is not only as the margin says from the same root as 
Ehyeh, it is actually the same tense of the same conjugation of the 
same verb. The difference between the two is simply that Ehyeh 
is the first person, Yahveh is the third. Ehyeh is God’s X WILL 
BE when He Himself is speaking; Yahveh, is Moses’ HE WILL 
BE, when Moses is speaking of God. 

The key of the whole passage is in v. 12 : “Certainly I 
will be with thee.” It is the Old Testament parallel of the 
repeated promise of the New—deliberately repeated in the very 
formula of the Old Testament, Matt xviii. 20 “Where two or 
three are gathered in my name , there AM I in the midst of 
them.” (Matt xxviii. 20) “And lo, I AM with you all the 
days, even unto the consummation of the age.” 

Had the revisers followed their own rendering of the New 
Testament passages, they would have given us something like 
tMs: 

Iu Ex. iii. 14, the Hebrew construction is similar to that 
of Ex. xxxiii. 9, concerning which Dr. Davidson says: ‘The 
meaning would appear better if it were read, “On whom I will 
have mercy, I will have mercy,” I will have mercy fully, 
absolutely. The idea of selection scarcely lies in the formula. 
It is rather the strong, emphatic affirmation I will have mercy . 
So, in iii. 14 the idea is rather “I will be, indeed I will be. ” 

In v. 15, Chinese idiom, which generally brings adjectives 
before the nouns they limit, would briug the explanatory (and 
therefore, adjectival) clauses which in the Hebrew, and in the 
English, follow Yahveh, before that word. “The God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob, Yahveh, hath sent me unto you.” 

I think 55 tfc would be the best representation of the 
sounds Yahveh, It should be followed by a marginal note 
explaining that the translation is Literally, the trans¬ 

lation is ^ But Chinese idiom requires the noun to be 
repeated and not a pronoun substituted when the speaker is 
referring to one altogether superior to himself. The use of a 
Chinese pronoun wherever a pronoun is found in the Greek or 
Hebrew (and often where one might have been but is not 
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found) is not correct translation; it is the mere forcing of 
Chinese speech into a non-Chinese idiom. The reverse of that 
process, i.e ., the forcing of English speech into Chinese idiom 
is exactly what we call “ pidgin” English. 

The use of tfj? would enable our translators to represent 
the fact that in many places, e.g,, Elijah, Isaiah, the shortened 
form of Yahveh was used in the name formation. 

The name Yahveh is one full of teaching to our Chinese 
fellow Christians. It was God’s own gift and revelation, not 
to a select school of philosophers, but to au enslaved nation 
which He was about to deliver with a great salvation. When 
the bondage became heavier instead of lighter, and when there 
was apparently no hope—when to the right and left were 
mountains, behind the army, before the sea, Israel learnt the 
sacred mystery of the Name. They were shown that certainly 
HE WAS with them. They could all say ^ 

In later days, the nation forsook its God and the Covenant 
was annulled. To those who would not have God for their 
God, God announced through His prophet that He would not 
have them for His people. The striking parable of the 
Prodigal Wife given in Hosea attains its climax in c. i. v. 9. 
Let the English reader note that the word “God” stands in 
italics, showing that it does not occur in the original; also 
that the margin states that instead of “your” the Hebrew 
has “for you. ” Hosea’s word runs: “ For ye are not my 
people, and I, [emphatic]—for you, I will not be. ” 

Oue liugers with reverence on our Lord’s quiet but sure 
assumption of the very NAME “ EHYEH ” to which I have 
referred. As in the O.T., so here, there is nothing metaphys¬ 
ical. There is a plain statement of what will be plain, simple, 
historical fact. But had HE Who spoke the words not been 
very God of very God, they would have been idle blasphemy— 
“idle,” for it would hardly have occurred to the ordinary 
hearer what the words could mean. 

Most earnestly do I beg the revisers to recast their 
rendering of Ex. iii. 12-15, and to abolish 1$ 3 $. At present 

the associations of that latter phrase are connected in my 
mind with the stately, formal Union Prayer Meeting and with 
certain brethren who always lead in stately, formal prayer. 
The meaningless syllables roll off their lips in oracular style, 
and seuse is sacrificed to sound. The men who so use “ Ye-ho 
hua” are the direct descendants of the brethren in the Coriu- 
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thian Church who were gifted with, but could not control, the 
gift of tongues. Explain “ Yah-weh ’’-—and note it can be 
explained—and “Yah-weh ” can take its place with “Jesus” 
and “Christ,” with “Amen” and “Hallelujah” where sound 
expresses sense. 

Principal Edwards comments thus on i Cor xvi. 22: “The 
Apostle’s spirit is filled as he closes his great arguments, with 
a solemn, joyful hope of the Lord’s coming. The enthusiasm 
of the gift of tongues takes possessiou of him and impels him 
to mystic utterance. His words from hallowed associations 
carry with them a meaning beyond what meets the ear. The 
air is filled with awe-inspiring voices premonitory of the coming 
of the Lord. 

“ The Spirit came upon 11s. From our lips 
Burst the strange mystic speech of other lands. 

We too cried Abba ! Lord of Sabaoth ! 

We too could raise the Hallelujah chant; 

And from our feeble tongues in wondrous tones, 

As of the voice of trumpet, loud and long, 

The mighty Maranatha smote the ear.” 

(Dean Plumptre.) 


3n flDemoriam.— Professor F. C. Cooper 

F. L. H. p. {in St. John ’ s Echo). 

0 r “ , “"IN Sunday morning, just before the beginning of the 
service, the Bishop came into the vestry room of the 
Pro-Cathedral* to tell us he had received a cable from 
England announcing the death of Professor F. C. Cooper 
on June 4th. 

We knew that he was seriously ill, and that there was no 
chance of his recovery, but yet it seemed as if we had been 
hoping against hope and we felt the shock almost as much as 
if we had been unprepared. 

Professor Cooper was born in London on October 23rd, 
1864, and thus was in his fifty-first year. Up to within the 
last few years he had been strong and vigorous, and so fond of 
outdoor sports and physical exercise that it never occurred to 
us that the hand of death would so soon be laid upon him. 

After leaving school he prepared himself to be a chemist, 
and became an associate of the Pharmaceutical Society. In 
1886 he came out to Shanghai to join Messrs. Voelkel and 
Schroeder. 


* At St, John's University. 
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During his early residence in Shanghai he was an enthu¬ 
siastic volunteer, and at one time was Sergeant of tl B” 
Company. He also took great interest in photography and 
was one of the founders of the first Photographic Society in 
Shanghai. He was always an earnest Christian and identified 
himself with all good work in Shanghai. In 1892 he married 
Miss Emily G. Browne of the London Mission. 

After eight years in business he decided to enter into 
missionary work. At that time there was great need of a man 
competent to teach Chemistry and Physics at St. Johu’s and 
he offered himself for this post. 

In 1894 he returned to England on furlough and spent 
most of his time preparing himself for his future work. He 
arrived in Shanghai on February 19th, 1895, ^ le day upon 
which the Preparatory Building was formally opened. From 
that date until the day of his death, for a period of over twenty 
years, he identified himself completely with the work of the 
Mission and the College, and by his faithful and efficient 
service did much to help in the development of St. John’s. 
Although he received several tempting offers to go into 
business again, he never allowed himself to be drawn away 
from the work to which he had dedicated his life. 

He made use of the knowledge he had gained as a 
volunteer to introduce the drill into St. John’s, and he also 
was the founder of the Photographic Society. As Senior 
Professor he filled the position of Acting President from 
1909-10, and carried on the work successfully during that 
period. 

In recognition of his valuable services to the University 
the honorary degree of Master of Science was conferred on him 
on Commencement Day 1908. 

He was a born teacher and a very lucid lecturer, all that 
he undertook being characterised by thoroughness. When his 
students went abroad for further study, they took high standing 
in the subjects which he had taught them, because he had 
taken so much pains to see that they really understood the 
principles of what they learnt. He was a sincere friend to the 
students, and spent much of his time out of the classroom iu 
helping and advising them. 

He was deeply interested in the religious life of the 
University, and conducted regular Bible classes. Every Sun¬ 
day for a long time he acted as lay-reader at the Slave Refuge, 
and he also helped in teaching the Sunday school for village 
children. 

He took special interest in the Museum aud spent many 
hours of his time in arranging the collections. He was in 
charge of the Employment Bureau and took much trouble in 
helping to secure good positions for the graduates. He followed 
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their careers with much interest and carried on a large corres¬ 
pondence with the Alumni. 

In June 1914, after Commencement Day, he returned with 
his wife to England on furlough. For a long time he had 
been ailing, but it was thought that the rest and change would 
restore him to his usual health. After a time it was discovered 
that he was suffering from a malignant form of cancer, so 
deeprooted that an operation was impossible. He speut the 
last mouths of his life at the residence of his wife’s brother at 
Christ Hospital, West Horsham. Many of the old students of 
St, John’s, now in England, when they heard of his illness 
made special trips to see him, among them being Mr. Alfred 
Sze, the present Chinese Minister at the Court of St. James, 
and Mr. Z. T. Woo, the Manager of the Hanyang Iron Works. 
They showed in many ways their devotion to their old teacher. 

Our sense of loss is very keen. The Church has lost an 
earnest missionary ; the University has been deprived of one of 
its great mainstays ; the young men of China have lost one of 
their best friends ; and we who worked with him for so many 
years have lost the most loyal of colleagues. 

When we try to sum up his character and ask ourselves 
why we admired him as we did, we find it was because he 
possessed to a high degree the qualities of sterling honesty and 
remarkable unselfishness. He always rang true and he was 
always willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit of others. 

Our sympathy goes out to his wife, and to his son and 
daughter, in the great personal loss which has come to them. 
May the thought that his influence will live in the lives of 
many of the young men of China be a source of comfort to 
them in their hour of bereavement. To the young men of 
China, lie could say with St. Paul, u Follow me, as I follow 
Christ.” 


Our Book Table 

China Mission Yea-r Book, 1915. Edited by Rev. D. MacGieuvray, D.D, 
Published by the Christian Literature Society, 44$ Honan Road , Shang¬ 
hai. Price $4.00. 

The sixth issue of the Year Book is in every respect a worthy 
supplement to the preceding volumes. There are over 900 pages, 
and the information contained therein is instructive and helpful. 
A great deal of conscientious work has been put into the book by 
the Editor, Dr. MacGillivray, and by all who have been associated 
with him in its production, and the results are well worth 
studying by all missionaries in China, and will be valuable to all 
Board secretaries and others interested in the Christian movement 
amongst Chinese. 
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It is to be regretted that the book was issued so late in the 
year; yet allowance must be made for the slow collection of 
statistics from such a wide field, and as the reports cover to the 
end of 1914, they are the latest available, and are of present value. 

The General Survey is from the gifted pen of Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith and gives a masterly and comprehensive view of the period 
surveyed. Events have happened rapidly since Dr. Smith wrote, 
and possibly he would to-day speak with less certainty on some 
of the political issues, aud be more indulgent even of so-called 
“ foolish prophecies.” 

The chapter on “ Constitutional Development” by Prof. E- O. 
Bevau is very instructive ; but there will be many readers who will 
find it difficult to fully share the optimistic views of the writer. 
Some will wonder just what is the meaning of the statement that 
1 ‘ the Presidential Law of Election is meant to be permanent in the 
same sense that the Constitution to be adopted is meant to be per¬ 
manent.” One hopes the latter, at least, will be more than another 
“ scrap of paper.” 

It is not possible in a brief review to even indicate all the 
contents of the 34 chapters of the Year Book, but we can bear 
testimony to their worth, and recommend them to all who are 
trying to get an intelligent grasp of conditions, and of what is 
being done to meet them. The stories of the work among 
aborigines in Yunnan and Kweichou are fascinating and inspiring, 
and have a pathetic interest as we remember that both the pioneers 
who wrote them—Pollard and Adam—have since been called to 
higher service. The chapter on the Mohammedans by F. H. 
Rhodes will be read with interest by many who will long to hear 
more of the progress of Christian effort in that direction. The 
article on ‘‘Social Service” reveals much that we are glad to 
know, and will stir up to greater efforts along those lines, where 
we all recognise there is so much need. 

Evangelistic, educational, and medical work are well reported 
on, and the various articles would act as tonics to many a tired, 
and perhaps discouraged, missionary who could refer to them. 
Before leaving the general contents of the Year Book, we would 
draw attention to the chapter on ” Chinese Abroad ” which is full of 
interesting information not easily obtained otherwise. 

The Directory reflects great credit on Miss M. V. McNeely, by 
whom, we are told, it was prepared. It is given in three forms, 
and in thoroughness leaves little to be desired. Slight inaccuracies 
will always exist in such directories, sometimes being the fault of 
those supplying the information, or of the printer. We notice that 
the Directory is also published separately, aud we would rather see 
it so than adding to the bulk and cost of the Year Book every 
issue. 

The Statistics are very instructive and valuable. They could 
be made still more so if the remarks of Mr. Lobenstine were 
pondered over and acted upon by those responsible for supplying 
information. The China Continuation Committee has prepared 
these tables, and that body is to be congratulated on the way the 
work has been done. The C. C. C. also prepared the map, which 
accompanies the book, to illustrate the Distribution of the Mission- 
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ary Body, and Mr. Lobenstine contributes a helpful article on this 
subject. On such a small map it is difficult to secure all the 
clearness desirable, but the mere fact of the entry of the names of 
the 600 places where missionaries reside, is one which calls forth our 
admiration. The vexed question of the population of the country 
affects the statistics in this section. The writer has done his best, 
and given figures worth studying. The population of Szechwan is 
acknowledged to be underestimated. We believe the figures given 
might be doubled, and still fall short of the actual. 

I. M. 


i&r'fS t)fT IS? £ I? PS. Intropdcwon to O^nksis I-XI. By Right Rev¬ 
erend Frank L. Norris , Church of England Mission , Peking. [.Pub¬ 
lished by the Author.) 

It is a pleasure to call the attention of Christian workers in 
China to this little pamphlet in Chinese by Bishop Norris. The 
work is a condensation and adaptation of a book in English by 
Right Reverend H. E Ryle, D.D., entitled, “ The Early Narra¬ 
tives in Genesis,” published twenty years or more ago. 

The purpose of Bishop Norris’s book aud the situation in China 
which it is intended to meet, are well set forth in the “ Prefatory 
Note,” in English, which is worth quoting entire : 

“ This little book is an attempt to make the early chapters of Genesis 
really helpful, and yet not misleading, to Chinese readers. The book of 
Genesis is one of the most widely circulated ‘ portions ’ issued by the Bible 
Societies, presumably on the ground that it gives a true and accurate account 
of the ' beginnings’ of the world and of the human race. Circulated as it is 
without note or comment, I cannot but feel that it will constitute a grave 
danger to the church in the future, unless we try to set it in its true light, as 
containing Hebrew traditions selected and preserved under the guidance of 
God’s Holy Spirit, because they—in this form—had a lesson of the highest 
value fur the Jewish race and for all mankind. 

“That the ‘conflict of science and religion’ should have taken place in 
the west was inevitable, because ‘religion’ was already crystalized by cen¬ 
turies of ‘literal interpretation,’ if not of ‘ verbal inspiration theory,’ when 
the science of the 19th century came into existence. The results of that 
conflict are often deplorable; they would have been far worse, but for the firm 
hold that had been taken during the centuries of faith by the deeper truths 
that underlay ‘ religion.’ The same conflict need never—at least in the old 
form—take place in China, if teachers are wise. But if they are not, it will 
not only take place and that soon, but its results in young churches full of 
recent converts will surely be dangerous indeed. Bishop Ryle in the preface 

to liis little book writes thus. ‘.The old position is no longer tenable. 

A new position has to be taken up at once, prayerfully chosen, and hopefully 

held.’ If that was true twenty-five years ago in England, it is doubly 

true to-day in China, where the apparent possibility of holding the old. 
position for a few years more is more than outweighed by the present 
opportunity for taking up the new position, ‘prayerfully chosen,’ and to be 
‘ hopefully held.’ ’’ 

The pamphlet, the style of which is simple, lucid Wen-li, 
contains thirty-four pages aud consists of nine chapters. The first 
chapter sets forth very briefly a few principles for the interpreta¬ 
tion of Genesis and classifies the material in the first eleven 
chapters, according to the modern critical view, assigning the 
various sections to the “Priestly” aud “Prophetic” traditions. 
In this the analysis of Bishop Ryle is followed, which, in turn, is 
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based on that of Driver's “Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament." The following chapters take up the more 
important topics, such as “Creation," “The Garden of Bdeu," 
“Cain and Abel," “The Flood," “The Tower of Babel," et 
cetera, and treat briefly the difficulties of text and interpretation, 
the attitude of science and criticism toward these ancient traditions, 
and the most important moral and religious teachings. 

In some sections the desire to make the most out of the moral 
and religious teachings has resulted in interpretations winch are 
somewhat strained, a defect which has been brought over from Bishop 
Ryle’s book. But this defect can be easily overlooked in view of 
the purpose which the book is intended to serve. The emphasis 
on the moral and religious teachings will make the book less 
unwelcome, perhaps, to Chinese readers and Christian workers 
who find themselves reluctant to give up theories of infallibility 
and inspiration of the scriptures which have long been held. And 
as a book to overcome the difficulties which intelligent non-Christian 
readers of Genesis must perceive, and lead them to understand the 
spiritual and ethical power of the Christian Bible, this pamphlet 
should have a distinct value. 

So far as the present writer is aware Bishop Norris has under¬ 
taken a pioneer task in China. A work of this sort has been for 
many years a great desideratum. We hope it will be followed by 
other works dealiug more fully with the problems of Biblical 
interpretation from the modern point of view. Classes in Theo¬ 
logical Seminaries and Christian Colleges, as well as the more 
Intelligent reading public, are in great need of more literature of 
this sort. 

In view of the importance of this subject and the misunder¬ 
standings which so often arise, it seems worth while to quote the 
closing paragraph of the work by Bishop Ryle, upon which Bishop 
Norris’s Chinese book is based : 

“ Frankly to accept the teaching of science, and the results of criticism, 
is no concession to scepticism on the part of the Christian student ; it is but a 
step forward in the recognition of God’s way of making known His will to 
man. That such a step is not incompatible with the loyal and reverent 
treatment of the Holy Scripture, I have endeavored, even at the risk of 
wearying my readers, to make plain at each stage in the course of the 
discussion which I now conclude. 

“ It is my prayerful hope that at least the tone and spirit in which these 
chapters have been conceived, if not the actual line of thought which has been 
pursued, may be welcome to some who have wished to see the claims of 
science and criticism combined with the reverent interpretation of 1 The Farly 
Narratives of Genesis.’ ” 

Howard S. Galt. 


Christian Literature in the Mission FiEvd. A survey of the present 
situation made under the direction of the Continuation Committee of 
the World Missionary Conference , rgro. By John H. RiTson, D.D., 
Chairman of the Literature Committee of the Continuation Committee. 
Edinburgh , Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Con¬ 
ference , 

Dr. Ritson has placed the whole missionary body and all 
friends and students of the missionary enterprise under great obli¬ 
gation to liim for so ably aud sympathetically presenting the results 
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of wide and careful investigations into the needs of the mission 
field for Christian literature. At the same time we are of the 
opinion that an even more successful result might have been 
obtained had editors for each main field been appointed to uniform¬ 
ly prepare the materials for the survey. With the more intimate 
knowledge such experts possessed of the conditions in their own 
fields we might have been conscious of a welcome addition of local 
atmosphere and more correct perspective. We do not forget the 
fact that the book is not issued with a view to the microscopic 
examination of detail, but Is intended by its broad outline of the 
situation to convince those responsible for missionary administration 
that the time has fully come for the missionary societies to take 
direct action in regard to Christian literature. At the same time 
the omission of certain facts and undue importance of some 
comparatively valueless items is unfortunate and indicate the 
manner in which the compiler has been handicapped. Perhaps the 
most serious case of disproportion is the giving of a few lines only 
to the publication work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
which is one of the most significant features of publishing effort 
in China during the last few yeais. Surely the statement on page 
39 that during 1915 the Chinese Tract Society ceased to have an 
independent existence is incorrectly given. 

In the Foreword we find wise emphasis placed on the general 
lack of emphasis on the importance of literature as a means for 
propagating the Christian faith. The result has been the shifting 
of the weight of responsibility to the shoulders of tract and 
literature societies. In answering the question as to whether we 
have done our duty in the matter of education this significant 
answer is given :—“Our students must read. They find ready at 
hand a vast amount of materialistic and poisonous literature turned 
out from publishing houses, especially in the East, and unless we 
provide something better they will read that which will undermine 
their spiritual and moral life, and ruin them body and soul. Has 
a missionary society which takes no responsibility in providing 
healthy Christian literature any right to educate?” 

In this connection we are glad to note the formation of the 
Christian Publishers’ Association for China. This organization 
has a great field indicated for its efforts in what is mentioned in 
the General Review of the China Section on the literature needed. 
We note in this section a recommendation regarding Mission 
Presses that the “policy should be to leave the mechanical work of 
printing more and more to Chinese firms, and themselves develop 
the publishing and distributing side of the work.” It must not be 
forgotten that the mission presses are frequently doing difficult, 
though in one sense mechanical, missionary work, which would 
most probably be refused by Chinese firms because of being com¬ 
plicated and uuremunerative. 

The one hundred and fifty pages of this little book are so 
packed with valuable suggestions that we are tempted to dilate and 
discuss ; but space merely allows mention of the requirements of 
the situation and the difficulties in the way. With regard to the 
former we find, first, reproduction of a sufficient variety of 
literature to meet the needs of all classes in every mission field. 
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Special language study is suggested for missionaries with special 
literary gilts. The importance of encouraging native Christian 
scholars is also noted. The publication of literature in cheap and 
attractive form under expert supervision is recommended, as well as 
effective machinery for distribution controlled by business men. 
Among the difficulties noted are :—(i) the task of correlation with 
existing tract and literature societies which have vested interests, 
moral and material; (2) divergence of theological and ecclesi¬ 
astical convictions; (3) the problem and burden of finance 
and how to arrange for allocation of funds such as is done for other 
lines of work, and (4) the question of control. 

The closing paragraphs speak of the consolidation of existing 
agencies in the field, the need of reorganization in China, the 
initiation of co-operative work in fields where it does not yet exist, 
and especially co-operation at the home base. 

Sinensis. 


A Book oy Prayers eor Students. Student Christian Movement . Lon ¬ 
don :, /p/y. Price i/ 6 d, net . 

While these prayers were prepared especially for students in 
schools and colleges, they have been compiled from a wide range 
of devotional literature, and they voice the aspirations of all men 
of broad-visioned Christian experience. They retain very largely 
the phraseology and the spirit of consecrated men of all ages and 
at the same time are radiant with a conscious social hope shining 
through tears of contrition for present-day injustice. Most of the 
prayers are provocative of thought, but avoid that unpleasant 
cleverness which makes so utterly unprayable the printed prayers 
of many modern writers. 

Part I lias a service of carefully co-ordinated prayers of thanks¬ 
giving, penitence, and intercession for each day of the week. Part 
II contains five litanies ranging from a seemingly all-inclusive one 
“ For Social Need ” to a simple expression of “ Longing for Holi¬ 
ness.” Part III consists of short prayers arranged under appro¬ 
priate headings. 

The use of this book in private devotion should prove very 
helpful, and one has seen nowhere its equal for religious meetings 
and conferences of students or other intelligent Christian men or 
women. 

S. M. 


Some a Hundredfold. 7 'he Life and Work of James R, Adam among the 
Tribes of South-west China. By Ai aeshau. Broomball, M.A. China 
Inland Mission. Price threepence net. 

This booklet of thirty-two pages might seem hardly worthy 
of a special notice but it is a privilege in these pages to bear 
testimony to the splendid work being done by our self-sacrificing 
brethren working on the confines of the Bmpire. They are far 
separated from their co-workers, the field is a hard one, the dis¬ 
couragements are many, but whilst the sowing has been in tears 
the work has been richly blessed so that there has been a reaping 
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in joy not only by Mr. Adam, who was tragically killed last year, 
but by fellow-workers in adjacent fields belonging to the United 
Methodist and China Inland Missions. This booklet is an inspir¬ 
ing record of a faithful man’s service. We have only space for one 
quotation :— 

“Twenty-eight years ago, when he went to China, the aboriginal tribes 
of that country were wholly unevangelized and but little known. When Mr. 
Adam died last August, 6,449 had been baptized in his district alone, and the 
great work of grace had spread to other districts with equally remarkable 
results,” 

G. M. 


fi A&S: Personal Work or Everybody a Preacher. 

This is a translation of an American work by the Rev. C. A. 
Nelson, 23 years a missionary of the American Board at Canton. 
The book was first issued in Cantonese, and is now printed in 
Wenli, with a view to wider usefulness. The subject is carefully 
divided into many headings with Scripture references. An excel¬ 
lent feature is the 14 concrete examples of personal work from the 
Gospels and Acts. The emphasis throughout is on the duty of 
every Christian to preach the Gospel. The book does not state 
where it is to be obtained, but probably it may be had from the 
author himself. 


TWO NOTABLE MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. 

Seldom has there been gathered into two books so much 
human interest, material, and valuable information regarding the 
great mission fields of China and India as is to be found in the 
lives of Sites and Mansell, two of Methodism’s greatest leaders in 
these lauds. “Nathan Sites,” by F. N. Sites and “The Rife and 
Work of William Albert Mansell,” by Rev. Lewis A- Core, are 
volumes that should be read by every pastor, member of the Wom¬ 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, Sunday school superintendent, 
student volunteer, and earnest Christian interested in world evangel¬ 
ization. 

The former book is really the story of the beginnings of our 
work in the Foochow Conference in China while the latter gives us 
a vivid realistic view of the great mass movement region in India. 
Both volumes are splendidly illustrated. 

Recently it was our privilege to go over the ground in both 
these countries where these men lived and worked. Sites’ work 
was carried on in the region where Chinese Methodism was born ; 
likewise Mansell toiled in and around Bareilly where Dr. Butler 
laid the foundations of Indian Methodism. A careful reading and 
study therefore of these two lives would give much insight and 
reliable information as to the missionary endeavor of the Church in 
these outstanding mission fields. They are especially to be com¬ 
mended for use in the great program of missionary education in 
the Sunday schools of Methodism and should find places iu every 
Sunday school and teacher training library. 

L- 0 . Hartman, 

Superintendent Foreign Department, Board of Sunday Schools. 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKLETS. 

Although life is getting more complex and occasions for worry seem to 
increase, yet in spite of rush and harassments there are opportunities (when 
waiting for a car or boat, for instance) for getting side tracked from worries 
by dipping into one or other of the booklets which the home societies are so 
wisely issuing and which are so easily carried in the pocket. 

Four of such books have come to our notice — 

Raymond Lull and Six Centuries op Islam, by the Rev. H. U. Weit- 

brecht, Ph.D., D.D. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

London. Price one penny. 

In Dr. Robert E. Speer’s “ Missionary Principles and Practice” students 
of missions were attracted by his frequent references to Raymond Lull. Since 
this hook was issued Drs. Barber and Zwemer have written lives of this early 
missionary but it is very timely that this modest booklet should come out at 
the six hundredth anniversary of the death of Raymond Lull. Now that 
barriers placed by force and ignorance between the Christian and the Moslem 
world in the days of Raymond Lull are rapidly giving way, we require to be 
awake to our privileges and responsibilities. The last words are significant:— 
“ Had Mohammed met with the pure faith of the New Testament and an 
undivided Church, it may well he that he would have become a propagator 
instead of an opponent of the Gospel. Our task is to show Christ as He really 
is, in life and word, to the Moslem world.” 

The Cultivation op the Inner Life, by the Rev. Philip Loyd. London ; 

Student Christian Movement. Price 3d Net. 

The papers contained in this booklet do not claim to say all there Is to 
say about the cultivation of the inner life and while it is recognised that 
much that has been said has been left unqualified by counterbalancing truths 
yet we learn a good deal regarding the development of a personal relation 
with God. In discussing the problems as to how to think about and speak to 
Him so as to grow in personal intimacy with Him and how to make Him real 
to ourselves, the suggested means are divided into two classes : the fixed and 
regular devotional exercises which must be observed and the formation of the 
habit of being continually conscious of God’s Presence. It is possible that 
not sufficient importance is attached to the use of imagination, by which we 
make God real to ourselves : and that we are lacking in the act of the will by 
which we take hold of Him. Imagination is not primarily a faculty by which 
we invent things which do not exist, hut a faculty by which we seize hold of 
wliat does truly exist, but is not apparent to the outward senses. There are 
valuable sections on Bible-reading, the substance of our prayers, the Lord’s 
Prayer, difficulties and dryness in prayer and the practice of the presence of 
God. 

The Way op Renewal, by Cyril C. B, Bardsley. Longmans , Green 
Cf Co. Price <?d Net. 

Mr. Bardsley recognises that one of the needs of the Church is to realise 
the greatness of the sin of the world. The question is fairly asked : Has the 
Church failed to proclaim the good news of God’s love for want of money, or 
numbers, or opportunity, or knowledge, or sure command? Or has the love 
been insufficient, faith wavering, obedience vacillating, disciples self-absorbed 
and occupied with worldly interests and things of this life, deaf to the call, 
blind to His purpose? The cost of sin, pardon and new commission, our 
resources in Christ, conditions of receiving, and the breaking forth of His 
glory are all beautifully dwelt upon. At the end of each section are sugges¬ 
tions for meditation and prayer. 

The Laymen’s Bulletin, Vol, i, No. i. Laymen's Missionary Movement. 

Price twopence. 

We regret that this June number has been overlaid by many other books 
bearing indirectly upon work in China, but we trust this belated notice wilt 
induce friends in China to assist in making known the Bulletin , especially 
among the laymen of their acquaintance. Naturally in the opening notice 
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special paragraphs are devoted to the question of the War and Faith, and the 
War and the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Viscount Bryce, O. M., writes 
on the immediate duty of Christian men, whilst Mr. Kenneth Maelennau 
gives helpful particulars of how the war i9 affecting the mission work of the 
French Allies. We learn incidentally how nobly the Paris Mis ionary 
Society has worked in Basutoland, how funds are affected, the labours of tile 
Protestant pastors in the war, and the economies necessarily effected. On the 
outbreak of the war the magazine of the mission was cut down to a small 
eight-page pamphlet, and its first article was headed “Courage.” Mr. Basil 
Mathews has a suggestive contribution entitled “Across the Dardanelles.” 
We know too little of wbat has been accomplished by the Robert College at 
Constantinople, the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, the college for girls at 
Scutari, the Anatolia College at Aiu Tab, the Euphrates College at Harpoot, 
aud the College at Marsovan. It is quite obvious that a regeneration on a 
scale without parallel in the history of the Near East may well follow the 
war. The leadership in that renaissance will come from the men whom these 
colleges have trained and are training. “ The Observatory in the clock-tower 
of the International Mission College at Smyrna contains the one efficient aud 
scientifically accurate meteorological apparatus in Asia Minor. The Govern¬ 
ment at Smyrna takes its time from it. Looking over the parapet of the 
clock-tower down on to the campus dotted with students and then out to the 
hills and Smyrna and the sea, it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
soon or late—and because of the war probably sooner—Smyrna and all Asia 
Minor will take not only its diurnal time but its intellectual, moral, aud 
spiritual ' time ’ from the International College.” 

G. M. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

List of Translations of the Scriptures Into the Chinese Language, Tabulated 
by Rev. John R, Hykes, D.D. 

Bible Work in China. From tiie Ninety-Ninth Annual Report of the Amer¬ 
ican Bible Society. 

The Organization of a Student Young Men's Christian Association in China, 
by W. B. Pettus. 

Social Service by the Student Association, by H. L. Zia. 

The Family Maxims of Chu Pai-lu. Translated into English by F. M. Jeffer¬ 
son. Price 10 cents per copy, or 12 copies for |i.oo. 


ThB American Bibt.b Society in China. The Story of Eighty-two Years' 

Work, By Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D, 

In 49 pages a vast amount of useful information is packed. The close 
relation of the missionaries and the work of the Bible Societies is clearly 
indicated over aud over again. The relation of the Bible Society to critical 
times in China makes this pamphlet a valuable addition to the historical 
material which some missionaries are always glad to collect. On pages 15 
aud 16 reference is made to Mr. Bennett of the Scotch Bible Society. We 
rather think this should be Buruett. 

To All thb Nations, being the short report of the C . M . S . Price 6 d , 

The Illustrations this year are specially beautiful and tempt the reader to 
carefully go over the whole of this leport. It teems with interest and is full 
of encouraging facts. For instance, we read that between tbe outbreak of 
war and the end of the financial year 216 missionaries sailed. The number of 
candidates accepted for service during the year was forty-seven. Of these 
twenty-two were men and twenty-five women. The men included fifteen in 
orders, one doctor, aud six other laymen ; the women included four qualified 
nurses. Then with special reference to the Kingdom of Buganda we read 
“nothing, perhaps, is more remarkable than the apparently total collapse of 
heathenism in Uganda within the last thirty years. One might pass from end 
to end of the country to-day aud be scarcely conscious even of its existence ; 
everywhere school# and churches and Christian congregations; everywhere 
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tlie most mieducufed peasant eager to dissociate himself from the despised 
creed of his fathers.” It is -well to be reminded that within the Church's 
reach, waiting by faith and prayer to be possessed, are the spiritual forces 
which Can move tbe world, an<l entrusted to her are the material resources 
which can make the work possible. Dare she be discouraged or fail to meet 
the supreme opportunity ? 

The One Hundred and Twentieth Annual Report of the London 

Missionary Society . Price i/6d. 

We wonder how many will read such a voluminous report but it is well 
worthy of keeping for constant reference and stimulus. Regarding the work 
in China we are glad to note that the year has been marked by the increasing 
development of co-operation between the foreigners and the Chinese workers, 
and by a fuller recognition of the supreme importance of wise and vigorous 
efforts to buikl up a strong Chinese Christian Church. The movement 
towards union and co-operation between the different societies at work in 
China has made considerable advance during the year. We are glad to note 
that in all parts of the field where the Society is carrying on work steady 
progress has been made, and many of the reports are of a highly encouraging 
character. Everywhere the opportunity before the Christian Church is bound¬ 
less. We learn from tbe Foreword that a popular edition of this report is 
issued under the title “ Builders in the Waste.” Not having seen it we cannot 
say how attractive it is but we would very much like to see a condensed report 
accompanying all the maps used in this large volume. These maps are care¬ 
fully prepared and beautifully executed and are worthy of a more careful and 
convenient study than is likely when scattered through a bulky report which 
is more used as a work of occasional reference than a literary effort to tempt 
one to a careful study. 
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A REPLY. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I have read with 
much interest Mr. House’s arti¬ 
cle in the February number and 
have no wish to quarrel with his 
main plea ; but tbe writer more 
than once makes the statement 
that there are not “six foreign 
teachers in South China, outside 
the Canton Christian College, 
who actually mingle with their 
students in play and social life 
to any extent at all.” I do not 
know whether Mr. House intends 
to exclude Hongkong. But apart 
from Hongkong the statement 
is very misleading. Foochow 
would naturally be included, 


and Foochow, Amoy, and Swa- 
tow can supply sufficient teachers 
of this kind to disprove his state¬ 
ment with a large surplus. 

Our own mission, the English. 
Presbyterian, without Formosa 
can supply six. 

I have a great admiration for 
the work of the Canton Christian 
College but the article gives the 
impression that outside of that 
school, very little is being done 
for the Chinese student along 
the lines laid down in the article. 
I believe that is not the case. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. W. Edmunds. 
AngLO-ChtnrSE Cou.EGE, 

SWATOW. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE 
MISSIONARY. 

To ike Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Dr. Walker arrived 
in China the same year as Dr. 
Arthur Smith and myself. His 
recent letter to the Recorder 
on the subject of Evolution in¬ 
terests me very much. The 
scientific world has long since 
accepted some form of the evolu¬ 
tionary scheme. It is hopeless 
for an opposer to attempt to 
maintain his position. Sir Oliver 
Dodge Is reported as saying 
" Atheism is an absurdity. Ag¬ 
nosticism has passed away." 

If such be the thoughtful at¬ 
titude of modern science, why 
should any missionary take anx¬ 
ious thought in the matter? 

A few years since my Japanese 
workman purchased half a dozen 
pair of beautiful Homing pi¬ 
geons, of rich blue color. There 
is now a considerable flock some 
forty or more, and dozens have 
been sold. The change in their 
coloring is noticeable. More 
than half are quite white and 
many others of changing spots. 
Mr. Darwin spent days and years 
in showing the evolutionary 
and rapid changes in pigeous. 

In the summer of 1874, I 
spent a month or two at Kalgan, 
with Rev. John Gulick, later for 
many years a missionary in 
Japan, Mr. Gulick as a youth 
had read Darwin’s delightful 
book: "Voyages, etc." This 
led him to study the land shells 
of Hawaii. In adjoining valleys 
of Oahu he found individual 
varieties. His collection was 
large and they verified much of 
Darwin’s claim for his theory. 
Mr. Gulick on his first furlough, 
1871, had visited England, had 
read a paper at the British As¬ 
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sociation, and had visited Dar¬ 
win for half a day. Mr. Darwiu 
had been greatly pleased with 
the paper. 

Siuce that summer I have 
never for a moment, as I recall, 
had any difficulty with the doc¬ 
trine of organic evolution, pro¬ 
gressing in my thought in the 
progress and gradual evolution 
of the evolution theories. But, 
underlying such progress, in my 
personal growth has been the 
great thought of Dr. Gulick, 
very early expressed. Darwin 
never attempted to explain ‘ the 
cause of variety .* Underlying 
all physical causes is the " Ex¬ 
perience of God in His World.’* 
As the leaders in science affirm: 
"Atheism is an absurdity." 
The modern doctrine of muta¬ 
tions divides the scientific world. 

I have in my garden Burbank’s 
spineless cactus, discovered by 
him in the deserts. I have also 
an African spineless cactus, more 
spineless than Burbank’s, larger, 
more succulent, and apparently 
more beautiful. 

Wlieu one accepts the hypoth¬ 
esis of evolution he is in the 
saddle. He knows his God and 
is not afraid of the world. He 
reads, “The Evolutiou of the 
Stars,” discovered through the 
spectroscope, without dismay. 
He reads the story of the 
“Grand Canyon’’ which shows 
that ages have passed, while 
high mountains have melted 
down not less than ten times, 
without tremor. He reads that 
man existed in historic .form 
200,000 years ago and is not 
thrown off his balauce. He 
learns that Malay folk 2,000 
years ago slowly filled the Poly¬ 
nesian Is., and that the Negroids 
of Papua were there and in 
Australia long before. The prob¬ 
lem of the origin of the races 
while not at all solved is simply 
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tlie problem of my flock of 
pigeons, only given vast eras of 
time. Into the evolutionary 
caldron the Book of Genesis is 
thrown and comes out, not con¬ 
sumed, but glowing with n new 
life and energy. Here also 
Isaiah and all the Prophets and 
the Psalms, assume a new pro¬ 
portion of strength and we dis¬ 
cover the real “Education of 
the Race” and the slow process 
of spiritualizing the fierce natures 
of men. 

Happily the evolutionary 
theory opens the way to that 
diviner life beyond, a chrysalis 
transformation, full of the rich¬ 
est hopes of the revelation 
through Our Ford Jesus Christ. 
Of course life is ever mysterious, 
and life beyond is ever an en¬ 
igma. But one may still claim 
with the great Apostle, nothing 
shall separate us from Our Ford, 
“ neithernor Death.” It 
is life which inclines to separate 
ns from God. Life with its 
pleasures, its variety, its joys, 
and its sadness. We may hear 
the voice saying “Fear not, I 
have overcome.” 

Henry D. Porter. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAV¬ 
OR CONVENTION, HANGCHOW, 
APRIL 6-IO. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: May we again make 
use of your valuable columns to 
give the following brief intima¬ 
tions regarding the National C. 
E- Convention, to be held at 
Hangchow, April 6-to? 

First, we desire to urge all 
who are thinking of the pos¬ 
sibility of attending the conven¬ 
tion to send us their names at 
once. We realize that it is im¬ 
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possible for many to make their 
plans definitely in advance, be¬ 
cause of the exigencies of their 
work and the unsettled state of 
the country; however, it is 
obvious that it is desirable that 
those who are making prepara¬ 
tions for the convention should 
have some idea of how many 
delegates may possibly be ex¬ 
pected. This information is 
needed in connection with the 
matter of securing reduced rates 
on the railroads and special 
trains or coaches, also for ar¬ 
ranging for board and lodging, 
and the size of the auditorium. 
The delegation is not to be 
limited—missionaries and Chi¬ 
nese Christians of all denomina¬ 
tions are cordially invited, 
whether they are connected with 
C. E. societies or not. The 
Hangchow Committee are pre¬ 
pared to make arrangements 
for board and lodging, at reason¬ 
able rates, for all who notify us 
in advance. Of course anyone 
writing us that they were ex¬ 
pecting to attend, and then being 
prevented, would not be held 
responsible in any way. 

We are in correspondence with 
the Shanghai-Nanking R. R. and 
the Tientsin-Pukow R. R., as 
well as the Shanghai-Hangchow 
R. R., about reduced rates, etc. 

The Convention Theme will 
be “ Evangelism,” and the 
motto will be “Every Christian 
Endeavorer au Evangelist.” 
The principal speakers will be 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark, who will 
give addresses on such subjects 
as “ The Fundamental Principles 
of the C. E. Society,” “The 
History of the C. E. Movement,” 
“The C. PI Pledge,” “The C. 
E. Committees,” etc. Quite a 
number of leading Chinese 
workers and missionaries are 
expected to participate in the 
convention, the following having 




REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D D., LL.D., 

Is the Founder and the Father of the Christian Endeavour Movement. For 
31 years he has devoted himself to its interests without receiving one penny 
of salary from the C. E. Movement. He is one of the world’s best known 
men and will come to China for the second time to attend the National 
Christian Endeavour Convent on to be held at Hangchow, April 6 10, 1916. 
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been invited: Pastor Cbeng 
Ching Yl, Pastor Ting Li Mei, 
Dr. P. W. Kwo, Mr. Zee Vee 
Wei, Dr. P. F. Price, Rev. D. E. 
Hoste, Bishop Molouy, Rev. W. 
R. Hunt, and a score of others 
representing the various denomi¬ 
nations. The official language of 
the convention will be Mandarin, 
although arrangements will be 
made for interpretation to groups 
in several dialects, if necessary. 
There will be special sessions for 
women and juniors. Evangel¬ 
istic meetings will be held in 
the various chapels throughout 
the city each evening during 
the convention. 

The following itinerary has 
beeu arranged for Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, en route to the conven¬ 
tion :— 


March 23, Moukdeu. 

,, 26, Peking. 

,, 28, Paotingfu. 

,, 31, Tsinanfii. 

April 2, Nanking. 

,, 3, Soocliow. 

,, 4, Shanghai (Miss’y. Ass’n.). 

A large C. E. Rally will be 
held in each city, as well as a 
meeting with the missionaries. 
This will give many in the 
vicinity of these places, who 
cannot attend the convention, an 
opportunity to hear Dr. Clark. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Yours etc., 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Strother, 
Gen, Secs. U. S. C. E.for China. 

Address : 

9 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 
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Wu-Sang Synod. Change of Time 
and Place. 

The sixth session of the Wu- 
Sang Presbyterian Synod will 
convene in the Bao Memorial 
Church, South Gale, Shanghai, 
on Friday, the jrst of March , at 
two o’clock, p.m., instead of in 
Ningpo, April 6th. 

Announcement. 

Rev. E. W. Burt of Tsing- 
chow, Shantung, is going home 
in February for a short furlough. 
Will friends kindly uote that the 
Rev. J. Leighton Stuart of Nan¬ 
king has consented to act as 
chairman of the Theological 
Educational Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee 
during Mr. Bun’s absence, and 
that the Rev. J. Percy Bruce, of 


Tsingchow, will act as local 
secretary of the English Baptist 
Mission, Shantung. 


Presbyterian Mission in Peking. 

January i8tk was observed as 
a gala day by the Presbyterian 
Mission iu Peking, marking the 
lapse of half a century in their 
educational work. A handsome 
building for the use of the 
mission high school, Truth Hall 
Academy, was dedicated to the 
service of God; and a number of 
addresses were made in Chinese 
recalling the day of small things; 
and pledging teachers and stu¬ 
dents for the future. 

The new dormitory will ac¬ 
commodate two hundred boys, 
over one hundred being now «n 
the roll. The institution is 
under the charge of Rev. W. II. 
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Gleysteen, and Mrs. Gleysteen, 
besides taking a motherly over¬ 
sight, has contributed largely to 
the cost of the new building. In 
an historical paper, Dr. Wherry 
passed in review the services of 
all who have taken part in 
cherishing the mustard seed 
which was planted by Dr. Martin 
half a century ago. 

May Truth Hall prove itself a 
fruitful nursery for the Church 
of Christ. x. 

Congratulation! 

The China Inland Mission 
Schools at Chefoo are to be 
congratulated on the success of 
one of their old boys. Harold 
Tetley Burt, only son of Rev. E. 
W. Burt of Tsingchowfu, Shan¬ 
tung, entered Chefoo Preparatory 
School in February, 1905, and 
soon made his way into the Boys’ 
School. He returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1909 and entered Bristol 
Grammar School, rising to be 
captain of the school. He has 
just won the first place in the 
examination for open classical 
scholarships at Balliol College, 
Oxford. This is the highest 
classical distinction open to a 
schoolboy in England. As 
everyone interested in education 
knows, the Balliol scholarships 
are competed for by the pick of 
the boys from Eton and all the 
great public schools, and, ever 
since Dr. Benjamin Jowett’s time, 
to be a Balliol scholar has meant 
great knowledge and capacity. 
Mr. Asquith, Eord Milner, and 
Lord Curzon were Balliol schol¬ 
ars in Jowett’s time. Harold 
Burt’s is a very fine achieve¬ 
ment, which would not have been 
possible but for the excellent 
grounding received at Chefoo 
School, supplemented by the 
more advanced teaching at 
Bristol Grammar School. 
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Baptist Conference on Education. 

From February 3rd to 6th, the 
East China District of the Amer¬ 
ican Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Central China 
Mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention met in a joint con¬ 
ference on education. 

The conference convened in 
the Free Christian Church build¬ 
ing in Shanghai. Both missions 
were well represented, there 
being altogether fifty-nine in 
attendance. Only once before 
have the two missions together 
attempted such a conference. 

The discussions followed two 
main lines: first, the relation 
of the educational work of the 
two missions to the Shanghai 
Baptist College and Semiuary, 
which is jointly owned and con¬ 
trolled by them ; and second, the 
relation of the educational work 
of the two missions to one an¬ 
other and to the changing educa¬ 
tional ideals. 

In the course of the conference 
it became known that there is a 
tendency on the part of other 
American Baptist Missions in 
China to take part in the Shang¬ 
hai Baptist College and Semi¬ 
nary. 

Considerable emphasis was laid 
on the need for the development 
of kindergarten work, self-help, 
vocational training, and a cor¬ 
relation of the schools of the two 
missions, which are linked up 
with the College and Seminary. 
The whole tone of the confer¬ 
ence was reconstructive. While 
it rvas realized that all of our 
educational work is under-staffed, 
there was a strong feeling that 
effort should be made to prepare 
better-trained teachers to take 
positions in the schools of the 
two missions. There was a 
feeling that the two missions 
should consider carefully the 
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question of working out a scheme 
whereby they might together in 
one institution train kindergar¬ 
ten teachers. 

At the close of the conference 
a committee was appointed to 
look further into the matter of 
how these two missions, whose 
territory is somewhat contiguous 
and whose educational interests 
are already closely linked togeth¬ 
er, might co-operate further in 
educational matters. 

The question of one Sunday 
school secretary for the two 
missions, and some system of 
joint superintendency of schools, 
was discussed, and it is hoped 
that something practical along 
this line may yet be developed. 

Among others, the following 
Findings were agreed upon : 

(1) That we do kindergarten work. 

(2) That we make provision for the 
training of kindergarten teachers. 

(3) That wherever practicable we 
give our primary teachers instruction 
in kindergarten methods, 

(4) That a Normal Course he offered 
in our academies, to prepare Primary 
school teachers ; and that a Depart¬ 
ment of Education be established in 
the Shanghai Baptist College and 
Seminary to prepare teachers for mid¬ 
dle schools and for school supervision. 

(5) That wherever possible we use 
the Demonstration Method of instruc¬ 
tion in our schools, and introduce 
Manual Training and Vocational 
Courses. 

(6) That we introduce into all the 
grades of our schools, instruction 
suited to the age of the students, in 
such subjects as will fit them for 
efficient Christian citizenship and 
social life; such as, Psychology, 
Ethics, Sociology, and Civics; and 
that ill the girls’ schools special 
attention be given to Hygiene and 
training for home-making. 

(7) That steps be taken to have the 
students in all of our schools taught 
some practical forms of Social Service. 

(8) That an elementary course of 
Agricultural Science be offered in 
connection with one or more depart¬ 
ments of the Shanghai Baptist College 
and Seminary. 


(9) That consideration should be 
given at the Shanghai Baptist College 
and Seminary, to cultivating experi¬ 
mental plots so as to form part of a 
consistent scheme for combining 
instruction and self-help. 

(10) That the students of the 
Seminary be given such instruction 
as will enable them to understand the 
problems of day-schools and be able 
to teach in them if necessary. 

(xx) That we do all we can to dis¬ 
courage students in the Seminary 
from marrying either before or during 
their course, and that we urge those 
already betrothed to see that their 
intended wives enter such schools as 
will fit them to become true helpmeets 
to their husbands in their future work. 

(12) That the two missions follow as 
far as possible the Standard Courses 
of Study promulgated by the East 
China Educational Union. 

(131 That Extension Work be devel¬ 
oped by the Shanghai BaptistColiege 
and Seminary as rapidly as possible, 
and that visits of teachers with groups 
of students to various parts of the 
two missions, be encouraged, with a 
view, first, to relating the institxxtiou 
to the work in the stations and to 
the Chinese constituency; second, to 
studying the needs and problems of 
the field at first-hand as an aid in 
adapting the College to the needs of 
its constituency; and, third, so as to 
use the whole field as a laboratory for 
the determination and solution of 
problems growing out of the work. 


The China Mission Year Book. 

In accordance with the request of 
the Christian Literature Society, the 
China Continuation Committee has 
undertaken the full editorial respon¬ 
sibility for the 1916 “ China Mission 
Year Book.” The Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society will continue to publish 
the book and any profits accruing 
from the sale thereof will be divided 
equally between the Christian Liter¬ 
ature Society and the China Continu¬ 
ation Committee. 

The China Continuation Committee 
has already appointed the following 
as au Editorial Board : Dr. D. Mac- 
GilHvray, chairman ; Dr. F. D. Game- 
well, Mr, D. E. Hoste, Dr. J. W, 
Lowrie, Rev. G. F. Mosher, Rev. F. 
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Rawlinson, Dr. W. H. Rees, Rev. O, 
Sclmltze, Dr. A. H. Smith, Rt. Rev. 
L. H. Roots, Rev. Cheng Cbing-yi, 
and Rev. 13 . C. Lobenstiue. 

This Editorial Board has had a meet¬ 
ing and outlined a tentative policy 
for the next issue of the “ China 
Mission Year Boole.” The Rev. E.C. 
Lobenstiue was elected editor for 
the current issue. The China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee is in an excellent 
position to get in touch with the 
kind of facts that should be included 
iu a compendium of mission work 
such as it is hoped that the “China 
Mission Year Book” will become. A 
glance at the membership of the 
Editorial Board will show that con¬ 
tinuity between what lias been done 
on the “China Mission Year Book ” 
and what is to be done has been con¬ 
served in its personnel. Suggestions 
as to bow the forthcoming issne may 
be made most helpful to the mission¬ 
ary body, the Board secretaries, and 
other students of missions, will be 
welcomed by the Editorial Board 
through its editor. It is hoped, with 
the experience gained through a 
series of years, and the aid of the 
present Editorial Board, to make the 
“China Mission Year Book ” better 
than any of its predecessors. 


Meetings for Schoolgirls. 

Miss Ruth Paxsou has kindly passed 
on to us some facts with regard to 
special meetings recently conducted 
by her for students in girls’ schools. 
During the winter, three-day meetings 
have been conducted in twenty-three 
schools. These meetings have been 
right iu the environment of the girls’ 
daily life, so as to guard against undue 
excitement or anything unnatural or 
external. In each meeting there has 
been a definite objective : two special 
invitations or appeals have been made; 
one of these was to non-Christian girls 
to begin living the Christian life, and 
the other to professing Christians to 
definitely purpose to win at least one 
other to Christ within the year. Great 
care was taken iu the giving of the 
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invitation. The one to non-Christians 
made it plain that it meant an open 
confession of Christ before parents 
and relatives in the home and before 
teachers and classmates in the school, 
and that it meant a new life all the 
way through and immediate active 
service for Christ. 

Of those who attended the meetings, 
733 decided to live the Christian life. 
The work has been followed up in 
some schools, to see how many have 
gone on to be baptized. In one in¬ 
stance, where there were about 96 
decisions, iu about eight months’ time 
36 had been baptized, 7 of whom were 
in non-Christian schools. In many 
schools these new converts were 
brought immediately into a special 
inquiry class, and taken personally in 
their Bible study from the point of 
decision on through a course of lessons 
which carefully explained what real 
disciplesbip was, until they were 
truly prepared for baptism. 

Encouraging results have been noted 
in regard to those who determined to 
do personal work. More than 600 
made this decision and letters from 
different schools tell how girls have 
been actually winning members of 
their family to a Christian life. 

These meetings were not big union 
meetings, but efforts made specially 
for a certain class under a certain and 
definite environment. The few facts 
given above will indicate the pos¬ 
sibilities of an extensive evangelistic 
work among the students in our girls’ 
schools. 

“ Value for Value.” 

The following quotation is taken 
from an article by C. M. Lacey Sites, 
Ph.D., in the January number of The 
Educational Review, on “ The Re¬ 
lation of the Mission School to the 
Missionary Propaganda.” We repro¬ 
duce it for the benefit of tlie large 
number of our subscribers who do 
not see The Educational Rcvitiv. 

“We must have definite payment 
for definite service. If we sre giving 
our constituency something worth 
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paying for they should pay for it or 
they will not appreciate what they 
get. This does not mean that a local 
community shall meet all the costs 
of maintaining the school. It does 
mean that there must be definiteness 
of financial contribution, a fulfilling 
of what each member of the com¬ 
munity ought to do and a steady 
advance toward self-support. This 
idea may be promoted partly by 
having fixed fees. In Nanking dis¬ 
trict the Woman’s Foreign Mission¬ 
ary Society has only eight day 
schools for girls, but every pupil, with 
rare exceptions of charity cases, pays 
two to five dollars per annum. The 
rate is fixed for each school and the 
whole amount comes to headquarters, 
not stopping in the teacher’s hand. 
The teachers, of course, are paid a 
definite salary. It has been found 
more conducive to satisfactory fi¬ 
nance to have tile missionary society 
provide the building and then to 
charge regular fees and pay regular 
salaries than to let the local com¬ 
munity provide the house for the 
school and let the teacher receive 
the local fees. 

“This policy does not mean that 
a poor boy should be ruled out. It 
means that the Christian community 
shall be stirred up to a communal 
interest in educating their bright 
boys. The Hinghwa Home Mission¬ 
ary Society gives us a good example 
in setting up ideals. It also means 
that where there is a considerable 
Christian community one school 
should be opened frankly as a 110-pay 
school in the same centre where 
there is also a pav-school. The no¬ 
pay school is to be only a two-year 
course and for bona fide poor boys. 
At the end of the second year a 
strictly limited number of the best of 
the class are awarded free scholar¬ 
ships to enter the third year of the 
pay school, the scholarship being 
good for two years on condition of 
continued excellence. This is part 
of Dr. Goucher’s plan for a primary 
school unit which is working success¬ 
fully in West China.” 
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Report of South China Conference 
of A, B. F. M. S. Representatives. 

We met at Swatow January 

4th. 

Of the thirty-nine adults and 
twenty-four children now on the 
field, all except Miss Withers 
of Canton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell and the three Giffin 
children of Kaying were preseut. 

Mr. Campbell’s continued ill- 
health which prevented his at¬ 
tending Conference also makes 
it necessary for him to return 
to America this spring. The 
sympathy of the entire con¬ 
ference was many times ex¬ 
pressed. 

Three matters of business oc¬ 
cupied more time and thought 
perhaps than any others,—the 
five year program, the medical 
situation, and the change in 
administration on the field. 

1. We had been asked to 
make out our requests lor five 
years to fill in our part of the 
general program made out by 
the Northern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion, at its last meeting. 

On a former occasion (when 
the Laymen’s Missionary Move¬ 
ment was new) we were told to 
ask for all we wanted. We did 
— but our hopes at that time 
have not yet been reallized. 

So this time we were con¬ 
servative. And we tried tc limit 
ourselves to what we might 
reasonably expect. 

School buildings and residences 
were cut to the minimum. Two 
single women a year, and eight 
missionary families during the 
five years seemed absolutely nec¬ 
essary to keep the work going 
with very little advance. 

2. The Medical Committee’s 
report revealed some surprises, 
but things seem to be a little 
more definately defined than for 
the last few years. 
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Changning, the station farth¬ 
est removed from a hospital 
or doctor, is asking for a doctor 
and nurse. At Kaying a plan 
was proposed for closer coopera¬ 
tion with the Basel Mission 
hospital. Hopo renewed its long¬ 
standing appeal for a physician ; 
but as we know of no one avail¬ 
able the Medical Committee sug¬ 
gested that a dispensary in charge 
of a graduate native physician, 
and under the direction of one of 
the mission doctors, be opened 
first. 

The most important action 
perhaps was the establishment 
of a Central General Hospital at 
Swatow (Kak-chieli compound) 
the doctors from which shall 
supervise dispensaries in charge 
of graduate native physicians at 
all principal stations where there 
are not resident foreign doctors. 

Dr. Newman and Miss North- 
cott will be in charge of this 
work for the present; but it is 
hoped to add to the force as soon 
as possible. 

3. Tlie third important step 
is an experiment in the way of 
transacting our conference busi¬ 
ness. All felt that we bad too 
many committees and our method 
of doing business was too cum¬ 
bersome. 

According to the new proce¬ 
dure the Reference Committee is 
elected by ballot by the confer¬ 
ence. This body of seven when 
organised divided itself iuto five 
sub - committees : —evangelistic, 
educational, medical, building 
and property, and language. 
In addition they selected three 
members outside their number 
to act on each sub-committee. 
All business properly coming 
under these five heads is to be 
transacted by the sub-committee 
and reported to the Reference 
Committee. All other business 
will be attended to by the Ref¬ 
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erence Committee as a whole. 
By thus lessening the number of 
committees and having the chair¬ 
man of each on the Reference 
Committee we hope to have all 
business attended to not only 
more quickly but more efficient¬ 
ly; and to have more lime at onr 
annual sessions for reports and 
discussions of mission problems 
and inspirational features. 

An Itinerating Trip. 

Arthur Moore. 

My wife and I have lately 
spent just over a mouth iti the 
country, a day's journey to the 
east of Dancheo. It so hap¬ 
pened that we went out at the 
best time for the farmers. It was 
between the gathering in of the 
summer and autumn crops, so 
that they w-ere not too busy to 
listen to the Gospel message. 

We visited altogether eleven 
villages and three towns. The 
people for the most part gave us 
a hearty welcome and listened 
attentively to the Gospel mes¬ 
sage. 

On Monday, the 30th August, 
we went to a village called Peng- 
chia-ing. Some of the older men 
of this village have, in previous 
years, cursed our Christians for 
going there to preach and sell 
books, but it was encouraging 
to learn that the ringleader, an 
old man about 70 years of age, 
not only did not curse the Gospel 
preacher any longer, but wel¬ 
comed us and listened to the 
message himself. 

O11 Wednesday, seven of us 
started off for Kao-cUia-chnang 
where we had a lime of preach¬ 
ing and bookselling aud after¬ 
wards we went on to another 
village close by called Chan- 
chia-chuang and preached there. 

On Thursday, the 2nd Septem¬ 
ber, we went to Hong-niu-keo, a 
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fairly large village to the north 
of the valley. There is an upper 
and lower village so we preached 
at both. In the lower village 
there are a great many homes 
but they are all relations named 
Ting who claim Honan as their 
native place. They showed a 
special interest in the Gospel 
which they have now heard 
many times, and discussed re¬ 
ligion with us, but their views 
were very much mixed up with 
idolatry and good works; how¬ 
ever, it showed they had a desire 
for the Truth. From here we 
passed on to another village some 
two miles away called Chong- 
ho-pu, where we came across an 
old blind man, named Liu, some 
50 or 60 years of age. He lives 
alone in a one-roomed house by 
the road-side. We began to deal 
with him about his soul and he 
showed such an interest in the 
message that we felt drawn to 
him and gave up a good deal of 
time to deal with him. He 
would buy a copy of each Gospel 
we had and assured 11s he could 
get some one to read them to 
him. When he thought we were 
finished preaching to him, he 
came closer to 11s and asked that 
we would continue to tell him 
the doctrine. He said, “I am 
now an old man and a great 
sinner and it would be difficult 
to get my many sins forgiven.” 
But we had the joy of telling him 
of the Gospel which is the power 
of God unto Salvation to all 
them that believe. Quite a crowd 
of villagers collected before we 
left, many of whom laughed at 
the old man, but he troubled not 
about these things. Later at the 
morning service He confessed 
faith in Christ. 

We hear he has indeed been a 
great sinner, the chief sinner of 
his native village and has broken 
into many houses and stolen 


money, etc. In his younger days, 
though blind, they say he was 
very clever at this kind of thing. 
His elder brother, I’m told, has 
kept him locked up in a room 
by himself for longer or shorter 
periods, this being the only way 
they could keep him from steal¬ 
ing. But this last year or two 
he has changed for the better 
and we hope and pray he will be 
truly saved. 

Later we visited Ku-chiug, 
where we got a very poor recep¬ 
tion and for a time we were con¬ 
sidering whether to return or 
not. We took a stand outside 
the village shop deciding to wit¬ 
ness there if only to a few street 
urchins. The shopkeeper, evi¬ 
dently the leading spirit in the 
village, who was in his private 
room next to the shop, closed the 
shutters (of the private room) 
at once thinking we would go, 
but we stayed and presently 
he came out looking rather 
ashamed. He began to tell us 
that though we had Jesus they 
had Confucius and believed him. 
We, however, preached unto him 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners 
and lie listened attentively and 
eventually bought a Gospel por¬ 
tion to read. Later we gathered 
a big crowd here, both old and 
young of both sexes, and after 
preaching to them we dealt with 
many personally and sold out all 
our Gospels. 

On Weduesday the 15th we 
had a very happy day. Three 
of the enquirers, two sous of a 
Christian family and an old man 
named Slien, had been accepted 
for baptism. Willing hands 
helped us to carry the water to 
fill the baptistry and by ix a.m. 
everything was ready and a 
crowd of over 100 villagers were 
present to witness the scene. It 
was a very happy gathering and 
rejoiced the hearts of the believ- 
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ers to see others confessing their 
Cord by baptism. The two boys 
have a Christian father while 
their mother is an enquirer; 
their grandfather is also a Chris¬ 
tian. The remaining members of 
the family, namely, an aunt and 
uncle, are also enquirers and their 
grandmother, now in heaven, 
was one of the first Christians in 
the place. Thank God these 
lads have never bowed their 
knees to idols and their home 
has one of the brightest outlooks 
of any Christian home I know. 
The older man Shen has been 
an enquirer for some time, but 
lias met with much opposi¬ 
tion in his home. At one time 
he cleared the house of idolatry, 
but his sons replenished the 
home again with false gods. 
Once, when he was sick and 
refused to have any idolatrous 
practices at his bedside, his family 
waited until he was asleep and 
then burned incense, etc., by his 
side, to drive away the evil 
spirits ! ! ! The old gentleman 
has, however, overcome these dif¬ 
ficulties and the family have now 
consented to his occupying a 
room by himself which is quite 
free from all that savours of 
idolatry. 

On Wednesday the 22nd the 
evangelist and myself went to 
Chin-hsieu, a large market town 
at the foot of the mountains, 
where they were having their 
market day. Here we got the 
largest crowd we have preached 
to since leaving Lancheo. I am 
told that fully 5,000 people come 
to this market who represent 
most of the villages for miles 
round. We got a good stand and 
gathered a great crowd of listen¬ 
ers, who very soon bought up 
all our books and wanted more. 
One old man in the crowd tried 
to hinder our meeting but the 
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evangelist kept to his preaching, 
ignoring the old man’s insults, 
and presently some of the by¬ 
standers told him he had better 
go home as he didn’t understand 
the doctrine, and he took their 
advice. 

During our visits to all these 
villages, we were ably helped by 
the Christians. They turned 
out well and though they are 
all old men, ages varying from 
59 to 73, yet they walked 
with us day after day distances 
varying from 6 to 12 miles (Eng¬ 
lish). We used to take a gong 
with us and heat it in the middle 
of the villlage and in this way 
arouse the people to come out 
and hear the preaching. We 
found this method worked very 
well on Sundays at the out-sta¬ 
tion. We used to ascend a high 
mound at the bottom of the 
mission hall garden and beat 
the gong, which took the place 
admirably of bellringiug at home. 
One of the Christians used to 
stand up there and shout, while 
beating the gong, the following— 

“The urgingly inviting people drum 
The salvation announcing gong.” 

This method brought in the 
people to the meetings for we 
had about 25 women and 22 
men, besides a crowd of boys 
and girls. Our chapel proved 
too small to accommodate them 
so we hung an awning outside 
the chapel which we augmented 
with blankets, sheets, and oil 
cloths until we had a fair sized 
improvised chapel outside. This 
was arranged opposite the chapel 
door and window so that the 
women could sit on the “kang” 
and listen through the open 
window, while the children oc¬ 
cupied “chans” on the floor 
outside. 

October, 1915. 
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The Practical Value of So¬ 
cial Service as part of a 
Missionary Program. 

HERBERT CRESSV. 

Social service is a modern ex¬ 
pression of the Christian spirit. 
It is not something that is read 
into the Gospel, but rather a 
discovery of something that has 
been there from the beginning iu 
the teachings of Jesus himself. 
It is an integral part of the Gos¬ 
pel. 

Its great ideal is the kingdom 
of God. Its essence is the en¬ 
deavor to interpret that ideal 
into terms of modern life, and 
then bring it to pass through 
personal service. It thus pro¬ 
vides practical expression for 
the Christian life, and also fur¬ 
nishes a point of contact by 
relatiug the church more closely 
to the life of the community and 
nation. 

SOCIAL SERVICE ENDEAVORS TO 
ACTUALIZE THE IDEAL OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The kingdom of God takes 
into account not only the inner 
life and right attitude of the 
individual, but also his relation 
to others. Such relationships 
constitute the social order. The 
Ideal of the kingdom includes a 
social order in which love and 
justice shall be the rule. 

China has its ideals. The 
Confucian system of social rela¬ 
tionships has been mighty for 
the conservation of the past, but 
has produced no progress. The 
younger generation pinned its 
faith to the doctrine that revolu¬ 
tion would renovate the national 
life. Those who look toward 
the adoption of the civilization 


of the West are bewildered by 
the social unrest in those very 
lands which they look to as 
models, and by the spiritual 
bankruptcy that seems to threat¬ 
en Japan. Precept and philos¬ 
ophy, both ancient and modern, 
are not lacking. What is miss¬ 
ing is the power to bring them 
into actuality. 

Here social service presents 
the Christian spirit in process of 
actualizing the ideal of the king¬ 
dom of God in the midst of 
twentieth century conditions. It 
preseuts a record of accomplish¬ 
ment, and promises the redemp¬ 
tion of the social order. The 
apathy and pessimism of the 
East are due in large measure 
to the stagnation of the social 
order, and can not stand before 
a spiritual power that fires men 
to the fulfilment of its lofty 
ideals. 

Point to such an example as 
the recent progress of the Anti- 
Saloon Teague, or to the last 
national convention of the new 
Progressive Party, where the 
leaders were social workers, and 
the convention sang the great 
fighting hymns of the church, 
and adopted a platform where, 
for the first time, the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the social order became a 
political issue on a large scale. 
Here is power. It is the Chris¬ 
tian dynamic at work, first re¬ 
generating the individual, then 
filling him with an enthusiasm 
for the common welfare and 
setting him to work, 

SOCIAL service provides prac¬ 
tical expression for the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

“No impression without ex¬ 
pression/’ is a fundamental rule 
of education. Likewise, the 
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Christian life that does not issue 
in service is ready for a post¬ 
mortem, Social service provides, 
not a theory, but work. It puts 
the emphasis upon practice. 

Comparatively too much em¬ 
phasis has been put upon the 
privileges of the Christian life, 
and not enough upon its obliga¬ 
tions. Look through any song 
book. The blessedness of the 
Christian life is extolled, and 
there are few songs which do not 
end with a reference to eternal 
bliss. Hymns of service are rare. 
Social service presents obligation 
in concrete form. 

There is a tendency on the 
part of Chinese Christians to 
look on the church as a “ hwei ’’ 
where membership, maintained 
by attendance and payment of 
dues, entitles to privileges of a 
mundane character. Recent in¬ 
vestigation among the churches 
of a large city revealed that in 
approaching men the emphasis 
was upon the church as an in¬ 
stitution rather than upon Christ. 
While the old taunt of "rice 
Christian ” has been over¬ 
worked, most of us know of per¬ 
sons whose Christianity would 
not survive a separation from 
certain advantages which accrue 
to them from it. 

Here the social point of view 
meets the situation with an ideal 
of service. The main object of 
the Christian movement is no 
longer merely the salvation of 
its adherents, or of those who 
may be led to join its ranks, but, 
in addition, disinterested effort 
on the part of all for the common 
welfare—for the whole commu¬ 
nity, the nation. Once establish 
the ideal that the church exists 
for the good of the community 
and not primarily for the benefit 
—even the spiritual benefit—of 
its members only, provide some 
form of service whereby each 
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may make his contribution to 
the welfare of all, and the church 
will rapidly cleanse itself of para¬ 
sites, and go on to even greater 
power and larger usefulness. 

social, service Furnishes a 
POINT OF CONTACT. 

Social service relates the 
church more definitely to the 
life and activity of the commu¬ 
nity, and thus establishes a point 
of contact. Chinese philanthropy 
is of greater extent than is often 
realized. There are many men 
of generous impulses, with whom 
social service affords common 
ground. Many such who might 
not he attracted by an exposi¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine are at¬ 
tracted by seeing its good works. 

Particularly does social service 
furnish a point of contact with 
those classes who are to-day en¬ 
tering into the new national con¬ 
sciousness. It is the meeting 
point between Christianity and 
patriotism. It is a practical 
method for the realization of 
aspirations for national regenera¬ 
tion, and it is only that social 
service which grows out of the 
Christian spirit which has abid¬ 
ing vitality. 

While social service is of value 
as a point of contact, it must not 
be forgotten that this is not its 
primary function. As has been 
said above, it is an integral part 
of the gospel in that it is the 
effort to actualize the ideal of 
the kingdom. In a word, social 
service must be disinterested. 
It has sometimes been impossible 
to convince men that this was 
not merely a new scheme for 
getting converts. That it does 
actually have this result has 
been demonstrated, but it will 
fall far short of the Christian 
ideal if it is made merely a 
means to the enlargement of the 
church. 
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In conclusion : It is already 
evident that the Christian move¬ 
ment in China is not going to 
repeat the mistake made in the 
home lands, where the social 
movement, although inspired by 
Christianity, was long looked at 
askance by the church. In all 
parts of the country, and in the 
work of most missions, some 
lines of social service have al¬ 
ready been inaugurated, and are 
proving in practice what has 
been learned in the home lands 
also, the great value of this 
form of activity in supplement¬ 
ing the regular lines of work. 


Brief Report of Social 
Service in the Canton 
Christian College. 

Chester g. ftjson. 

Social service work in the Can¬ 
ton Christian College is mainly 
in the hands of the Students’ 
Christian Association. Six years 
ago efforts were begun to help 
the people of the surrounding 
villages by assisting the teacher 
in the village school nearest the 
campus, and by a few students 
going out to speak on Sunday 
afternoons in the villages. This 
beginning gradually developed 
both an appreciation of the need 
for such work and a desire to be 
helpful to others. 

The first effort to assist those 
not having the same opportuni¬ 
ties as themselves was the estab¬ 
lishment of a night school for 
College workmen in 1910. Now 
there are four separate classes 
meeting for two hours five nights 
a week and nearly sixty students 
have been enrolled. Chinese and 
Arithmetic are the branches em¬ 
phasized, but Bible, History, 
Geography, English, and singing 
are also taught. As the Middle 


School and College students are 
not able to be absent from even¬ 
ing study hall more than once a 
week there are twenty-six volun¬ 
teers conducting these classes. 
A class for women servants is 
also conducted on similar lines 
enlisting the voluntary service of 
eleven students. This class has 
fourteen in attendance. 

Growing out of the assistance 
given to one of the village schools 
the students perceived the need 
for schools independent of the 
old system and old superstitions 
and as a result there are now 
two village schools with women 
teachers under the support and 
control of the Christian Associa¬ 
tion. A third school is being 
conducted by the College women. 
The three schools enrol! fifty-six 
boys and girls. In these schools 
regular Sunday services are con¬ 
ducted for the children and their 
parents. 

A lecture band gives simple 
talks on scientific subjects with 
experiments. The lectures are ac¬ 
companied by descriptive pamph¬ 
lets and suitable tracts. This 
band composed of the students 
in the upper classes has lectured 
in many villages on the Honaam 
Island. (Within a radius of four 
miles from the College there are 
seventy-three villages.) 

The preaching work is the 
most direct touch which the 
students have with the country 
people. There are four groups 
under the leadership of the Col¬ 
lege evangelist, who preach and 
give talks on Sunday afternoons 
in six or seven villages. The 
students speak about agriculture, 
hygiene, and the Gospel. They 
use Bible lessons illustrated with 
colored pictures. Some Chris¬ 
tian Chinese workmen on the 
campus have also formed a band 
among themselves and do the 
same kind of work. 
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One or two students go regu¬ 
larly to preach to the boat people 
uuder the supervision of the 
Gospel Boat Mission of Canton. 

In the Canton Hospital Bible 
classes are conducted by students 
on Sunday evening and on Satur¬ 
day evening there is preaching 
to nurses, workmen, and patients. 

Near the College campus a 
glass factory has been opened 
recently. A service is held there 
on Sunday evening. 

Many of the students of the 
Christian College engaging in 
this work find they have an 
aptitude for some phase of it 
and many have taken up teach¬ 
ing as a profession. There are 
two C. C. C. men, secretaries in 
the Canton Y. M. C. A., another 
one is a secretary in Yunnan, 
and one more is in America pre¬ 
paring to enter that work. 

Probably the most striking 
feature of the social service work 
is the Primary school on the 
College campus. It was started 
in 1911 under the leadership of 
Mr. Sz-to Wai, who for the first 
year contributed his whole time 
without salary. Mr. Sz-to is a 
remarkable teacher of children 
and has the sobriquet in the 
south of “The Froebel of China.’’ 
The school has developed into a 
self-supporting model primary 
school and is now a part of the 
College educational system. En¬ 
rolled this year are 127 boys and 
girls under the instruction of 
nine teachers. They are housed 
in two fine brick school buildings 
erected for the school from funds 
raised from Chinese friends by 
the Christian Association Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Christian College employs 
an evangelist, Dr. Eiu Tak Shang, 
whose support is contributed by 
Mrs. J. Eivingston Taylor, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Besides teach¬ 
ing in the Middle School, he con¬ 
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ducts two religious services a 
week on the College grounds, 
one for workmen and one for 
villagers. He directs the preach¬ 
ing bands and makes regular 
visits among the country people. 
Tor some time lie has been active 
in the evangelistic work in the 
Canton Hospital. Dr. Eiu is 
Vice-President of the Canton 
Y. M. C. A. and is much sought 
after to conduct meetings in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city. He has 
become a kind of friendly mid¬ 
dleman and advisor of the College 
and the villages and the pleasant 
relations uotable the last few 
years have been in good measure 
the result of his kindly influ¬ 
ence. 

The latest effort along the 
social service line has been the 
establishment of a farm and in¬ 
dustrial school for village chil¬ 
dren. I quote from the report of 
the supervisor, Mr. G. W. Groff : 

“ lake much of tlie social service 
work done here at the College this 
little farm school for village boys is 
under Lite care of the Student Chris¬ 
tian Association. This farm school 
was opened this fall as an experiment 
to see just wliat could be done for 
poor boys from the villages near by ; 
what it would cost annually per in¬ 
dividual to give them an education ; 
and what returns there would be from 
the sale of the product of their labor 
in the field. At present there is but 
one class of six boys. The Association 
is planning to admit five more next 
semester. 

“ The boys come to us from the 
villages every day. They spend about 
three hours in class room work and 
about four hours in the field. The 
Christian Association employs a teach¬ 
er for one hour a day and the other 
two hours are occupied by volunteer 
student teachers. A Chinese gardener 
who is a Christian and has some inter¬ 
est in the development of the boys is 
in charge of them in the field. Their 
work in the class room consists of the 
usual subjects taught in the lower 
grammar grades. In the field each 
boy has a plot of ground of his own 
in which be grows vegetable crops for 
market. His products are marketed 
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through the College gardens, he re¬ 
ceiving credit for everything he pro¬ 
duces. 

“ There are several other buys em¬ 
ployed in the teachers’ homes and in 
the College press rooms who report 
for the class room work which is car¬ 
ried on in the Christian Association 
building, Swasey Hall. 

“The object of this school is to 
give our students contact with the 
people of the near-by villages and to 
interest the latter in the experimental 
work in agriculture which we are 
carrying on within our campus. It 
ought to serve as another point of 
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contact between our school and the 
peasant class. 

“It is still too early to give data 
concerning the results, etc. Careful 
records are being kept of the cost, 
what the boys produce, etc., and we 
shall be able to report more fully in 
six months or a year.” 

The social work is so related 
to our religious work that I have 
been unable to separate it. The 
internal religious activities of the 
students have not been touched 
upon. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Soochow, December nth, to Rev. 
and Mrs. H. H. McMillan, S.B.C., 
a daughter (Mary Fay). 

AT Tsinchow, Kati., January 13th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Rist, a daughter 
(Rdua Mary). 

At Weikweifu, Honan, January 21st, 
to Rev. and Mrs. J. D. MacRaE, 
C, P. M., a daughter. 

At Paoning, January 27th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. P. A. Bruce, a daughter 
(Mary Nora), 

AT Chengtu, January 27th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward Wilson Wal¬ 
lace, C. M. M,, a sou (Edward 
Wilson, Jr.). 

At Hulan, Manchuria, to Mr. aud 
Mrs. E. McK. Young, U. F. C. S. ( 
a son (John Frederick). 

AT Pu.'.howfu, January 28th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. G. W. WESTER, a son 
(Tora Vemer). 

At Taikuhsien, January 29th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W, R. ESETE, A.B.C.F.M., 
a daughter (Wyuona). 

AT Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Ryon, a daughter (Grace Elizabeth), 


AT Taikuhsien, January 31st, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul L. Corbin, A. B. 
C. P\ M„ a daughter (Ratlia) 

AT Nanking, February xst, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Brisker, a 
daughter (Jessie Henrietta). 

AT Tungchowfu, February 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. N. SvEnson, a daughter 
(Tyra Limita). 

AT Kiukiaug, February 9th, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. F. R. Brown, M. E. M., 
a sou. 

AT Peking, February T8th, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. Dwight W. Edwards, 
Y. M. C. A., a boy (Maurice 
Dwight). 

At Shanghai, February 19th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Hayks, Y. M. C. A., 
a sou (Egbert Morris). 

MARRIACC. 

AT Chengtu, January 20th, Dr. H. W. 
Irwin to Miss Charlotte Con¬ 
ner, both M. E. M. 

DEATHS. 

At Liaochow, Shansi, January 27th, 
Cathryn, second daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Homer Bright, Ch. 
of Br, Mission. 
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At Pucliowfu, January 28th, Tora 

VEMER Wester, aged one day. 

AT Tongreu, January 28th, Esther 

Witte, aged two years and five 

months, from typhus and meningitis 

of the spine. 

At Kingtzekwan, February 17th, Mrs. 

K, Vatsaas, from peritonitis. 

ARRIVAL8. 

January 28th, Misses Ta.yi.or and 
FeatherstoniJ, Unconnected, (ret.). 
Ki.; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Arty and 
child (ret.) and Messrs, F. H. Easton 
and Liverstdgr from England. 

February 1st, Dr. D. T. Davidson, 
wife and two children, Yale Mission, 
Changsha; Rev. R. B, Wiiitaker, 
wife and two children, A. B. C. F. M,, 
Nanking; Rev. A. A. Girman, wife 
and family; Rev. F. G. DEIS and 
wife ; Rev. John W. Nichors, wife 
and family ; and Mr. R. F. WiRNER, 
of American Church Mission. 

February 4th, at Tientsin, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. R. Anderson and two chil¬ 
dren (ret.) and Mr. M, LINDEN, from 
Sweden, via Siberia. 

February 6tli, Mrs. E. GrosarT 
and son and Misses C. Nesrand, B. C. 
Baber and A. S. Erickson, from 
North America. 

February 7U1, Mr. and Mrs. I. PAGE 
(ret.) from North America ; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. A. McNurty, A. C. M. 

February 8th, Miss M. E. Askin, 
Missionary Home, (ret.). 

February 9th, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Rowrey, Wesleyan Mission, Hupeh, 
(ret.); Miss McCord, Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sion, Hupeh, (ret); Miss L. Tavror, 
Wesleyan Mission, Changsha, (ret. h 

February iotli, Dr. Myrtre F. 
IIinkhouse, Tengchowfu, Shantung, 
A. P. M. 
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February 17th, Miss K. E. ScoTT 
Miss A. B. Drake, and W. H. J. 
Tayror and wife, A. C. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Harr and two children, 
from U. S. A,; Mr. and Mrs. A. N, 
Hoagrand and two children (arrived 
in Peking, from U. S. A.), Y. M, C. A.; 
Mr. and Mrs, E. MaaG and two chil¬ 
dren returned from Switzerland, via 
America. 

DEPARTURES. 

January 28th, Bishop and Mrs. 
Wirson S. Eewis, Dr. Gertrude 
Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Wirriam Irv¬ 
ing Lacy and son, M. E. M.; Mr. 
Stevens, wife and child, So. Pres. 
Mission, Ku., to U. S. A.; Rev. C. N. 
Myrnr, United Meth. Mission, Yun¬ 
nan, to England ; Rev. and Mrs. H. 
II. Irish and two children, C. M. C., 
Sze., to Canada ; Misses Lynch and 
Hawkins, So. Presb. Mission, Che., 
to U. S. A. 

February 5th, Rev. F. D. Game- 
werr, D.D., M. E. M. 

Februray 17th, Mrs. F. TrAub and 
sou for Switzerland, via America. 

February 18th, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. 
Rape and three children ; Rev. and 
Mrs. R. A. Ward and two children ; 
Miss Emma Eichenbekger, all M. 
E. M.; Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Wirson 
and five children, and Mr. W. F. M, 
Borrhan, A. C. M., to U. S, A.; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. E. Hening and child, 
Y. M. C. A., to U. S. A. 

February 20th, Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Mires and child, Wesleyan Mission, 
Hanyang, to England. 

February 21st, Miss PourTEr, M.D., 
and Miss McCrerr.and, C. M. S,, 
Fu., to England. 
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Miss C. J. Braskattip and Bible-woman in Shen-dz. 
Mrs. Seymour on the donkey. 



CHINESE FAIR OUTSIDE TENGCHOWFU. 



TENT PREACHING IN TENGCHOWFU, SHANTUNG, CHINA. 


(See Editorial Comment .1 
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Editorial 

The Editor-in-chief of this journal, the Rev. 
—,x * Frank Rawlinson, has just left for America on 
a well-earned furlough. Mr. Rawlinson is a 
man of wide experience in various lines of missionary work, 
and when he accepted the editorial control of the Recorder 
a few years ago he brought to it a personal knowledge of 
the many problems of missionary activities in this land. 
With a persistent devotion and an untiring zeal he has placed 
his great gifts of mind and heart without reserve at the 
service of the missionary body iu China, and the growing 
circulation and influence of the magazine proves that 
Mr. Rawlinson was specially fitted for the onerous position to 
which he was called, and which he has most worthily filled. 
From many quarters there has come warmest testimony of 
the increasing usefulness of the Recorder, and of the appre¬ 
ciation iu which all regard Mr. Rawliuson’s work. 

One well-known Board secretary happily indicates how 
our Editor-in-chief has succeeded in making the Recorder 
a live magazine ; he writes : 

“The test of any such periodical to me lies in the number 
of articles or editorials which it contains, of which I feel that I 
must make a record, so that when I want to write upon a given 
subject, that record should be consulted. Judged by this test, the 
Chinese Recorder has a high place among the periodicals which 
I read. I congratulate the editors on the interest and value of the 
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magazine and I want you to know that it is deeply appreciated by 
readers in this country as well as by missionaries in China.” 

The Editorial Board will sorely miss Mr. Rawlinson, 
for their relationship with him has been most cordial through¬ 
out. It is difficult for the missionary body to know how 
much time and labour is involved in preparing the RECORDER 
each month for the press, and, when it is remembered that 
it is all done as a free-will offering to the cause of Christ, we 
are sure that the readers will join with us in wishiug to Mr. 
and Mrs. Rawlinson a happy furlough, and pray that God 
would abundantly enrich his life for still greater service after 
his return to resume the editorial chair and his other many 
activities. 


Xeabersblp. 


* * * 

“The Chinese Christian Church as a type has 
failed thus far to impress the nation as it 
should.” “There is a certain lack of strong aggressive 
qualities of leadership and heroic sacrifice—a lack of virile and 
dominating personalities.” Such criticism from thoughtful 
Chinese observers, quoted in Dr. Leighton Stuart’s article, 
needs to be carefully pondered, and, if true, the causes of these 
defects must be studied and their remedy sought. In earlier ages 
the individuality of the Chinese had more freedom for growth 
and development, and there was in consequence more 
initiative and variety. How far has the dead hand of the 
past and the over-reverence of ancient thought and precedent 
produced a stereotyped and dull uniformity of thought and 
character ? May we not believe that as the great truths of the 
Christian faith are increasingly grasped and made an inward 
experience, the hoped-for results will follow ? The truth of 
the value of the individual soul and its personal and direct 
communion with the unseen yet ever-present God—the Great 
First Cause—revealed in and through Christ as Light and 
Life and Love, will act as a solvent—breaking up tlie frost- 
bound soil and quickening into a new, vigorous, and fruitful 
life, the soul of this great people. It is the New Birth—the 
Birth from above—that can solve the problem. 

* * * 

^ _ .. In our frontispiece will be found reproductions 

of three scenes which indicate m a faint 
way some phases of mission work characteristic of North 
China. In Shantung the “preaching tent” has proved an 
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effective method of reaching the people. Christians eagerly 
take part in the services, and bring listeners from long 
distances to hear the Gospel preached in the tent. The 
missionaries engaged in this work report long-continued 
services and the remarkable manner in which native evangel¬ 
ists engage in the “follow-up” work. 

“Alumni Day” at Boone University happily emphasizes 
the greatness of the change that is coming among those of our 
Chinese friends who are breaking away from old social 
restrictions. Even now we are frequently pained by the sight 
of the supposedly orthodox method of Oriental progression 
through the streets in company with a wife : the man goes 
ahead, with upward gaze, the better-half coming behind, 
with eyes humbly fixed on the ground, however much their 
mental gaze may differ in direction. There is less of this 
tandem attitude now than formerly, and we gladly look at the 
picture of Alumni Day and note how the families participate in 
the advantages of educational enlightenment and the breaking 
down of social barriers. 

* * * 

Dr. MacGillivray resumes on page 273 
»ooS8 111 Preparation. preparatiotl of the mout% Hst of 

books being planned by various authors. There has been so 
much duplication that it is hoped to avoid such waste by this 
means. Will all those who are either planning new books, or 
are already at work, be good enough to communicate direct 
with Dr. MacGillivray ? From many sources we have 
received requests for this list to be resumed. 

In this connection it is well to state that the proposed 
Christian Publishers’ Association of China hopes at an early 
dale to initiate their plans for the co-ordination of their 
activities. Some delay has been caused because the facts of 
the situations as at present existing were not fully tabulated. 
Several organizations and societies have given approval of the 
necessity for the formation of the Association. Its purpose 
will be to ensure a united and progressive policy in matters of 
production, printing, distribution, nomenclature, and other 
matters affecting Christian literature in general. The necessity 
for some such society or association is a pressing one. It does 
not aim at interfering with the working of any society, but 
it is eminently desirable that all should work in harmony, and 
tints save waste and prevent confusion. An Executive 
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Committee has been appointed, and it is hoped that at an early 
date some workable arrangement between all the Christian 
organizations may be agreed upon. 

In connection with text-books issued by the secular and 
Christian presses it is also within the range of practical politics 
to arrive at some understanding as to the chaotic condition of 
transliterated names. A few men are already at work on this 
much-to-be-desired reform, and, with the assistance of some 
presses which produce large quantities of school-books, it will 
become an accomplished fact at no distant date. In all these 
matters patience is needed, and patience is a virtue which we 
have when not ueeded and seldom have when needed. 

* * * 

China and Japan are so intimately linked together 
^ at ^ * s ^ nterest *° us * u China to know in what 
manner and with what spirit our fellow workers in 
Japan are facing some of their problems. We are the better 
able to do this because of full reports issued by the Federation 
of Missions in the “Land of the Rising Sun.” Some features 
of the work and conditions in the latter differ somewhat from 
those in China, and others appear in a more aggravated form 
there. The moral and religious conditions have been surveyed, 
the social and industrial problems examined, and the reports 
show bow painstaking and thorough our brethren are in meet¬ 
ing the demands of the new day. With ninety per cent of the 
rural population still unevangelized, and incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence of degeneracy of the moral sense among the people, as 
seen in the licentiousness which is so blatant, the drinking 
habits growing at a bewildering pace, concubinage openly and 
widely practised and approved, and the social evil, especially in 
the industrial centres, so rampant, the tasks facing the mission¬ 
aries in Japan are deserving of the sympathetic prayers of all in 
China. A bright spot in the story is the suppression of 
gambling by the Government. The Christian propaganda, 
carried on strenuously by the missionaries and their Japanese 
confreres, is a power for immense good in the laud, and the 
moral sense of those outside Christian circles has been clarified. 
But, in Japan and in China, the only cure for the wounds of 
souls is to be found in Christ and His Cross. Legislation has 
done much, education has done more, but the final and only 
safe appeal is to the Christ of God. 
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The Christian forces in Japan are meeting the demands of 
these strange times with unrelenting vigour and persistent 
endeavour. The Federation of Missions is a palpable and 
living organization, and its activities cover all ranges of aggres¬ 
sive and uplifting effort. 

* * * 

A notablk feature is that Japanese Christians, 
t>opetul Signs. some j u high places, are rallying to the call, 

and, sometimes along their own lines, but often in co-operation 
with the foreign workers, are standing face forward to the 
wind. At present a National Crusade is being inaugurated in 
the direction of village evangelism, every effort being made to 
prevent over-lapping and to co-ordinate the general work. 
Another hopeful sign of the times is that the proposed Christian 
University is in a fair way of being organized. This Univer¬ 
sity will be of the highest type, no whit behind any of the 
best financed by the Government, and will be a living gift of 
Christ to Japan at this critical juncture. 

The reports indicate that though there is in many 
quarters a paralysis of religious life among some non- 
Christian sects, and that old religious beliefs are being slipped, 
on the other hand there is among some sects a revival of 
fervour and activity, especially among people of more mature 
years. 

Though there are in Japan, as in other Eastern lands, 
many dark spots, it is not darkness without many rays of light 
penetrating through them. We rejoice with our brethren, and 
give God thanks for the many tokens of gracious influences 
which follow all their efforts, and, while some of their difficul¬ 
ties differ in kind from those which face us in China, we are 
all one in the determination and faith that Christ shall gather 
all souls within His fold, and that souls shall be healed wholly 
by Him. 

We commend our brethren to the grace of God, and give 
them our sympathy and prayer. Thus linked together, wheth¬ 
er here or there, we help each other along the rugged road 
which will emerge into a path of gladness when peace and 
good-will shall move the hearts of all peoples, and the evangel 
of Christ shall have won unfaltering allegiance of those who 
are now struggling into the light or will soon feel the impulses 
of the Spirit of God. 
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tTsTngssmlng 
and Easter. 


Although the subject of the Christian Church 
in relation to non-Christian festivals was taken 
up in our last issue, we feel like referring to it 
again, as by the time this issue reaches our readers Easter will 
be close at hand ; and even now, as Easter this year comes late 
in the season, the beauties of the awakening earth, the grow¬ 
ing greenness, and the strengthening and fitful sunshine, as 
well as the prospect of kindly rains, suggest thoughts regarding 


the manner in which our Chinese brethren and sisters can be 
helped. 

In one of the early issues of The Messenger (valuable 
articles from which are being reprinted in The National 
Review ), “E.T.W.” introduces the subject of “ The Ts’ing- 
ming and Easter.” Referring to the Ts’ing-miug Festival, he 
says :— 


“There is much in the sight to touch the most tender chords 
in the human heart and much to relieve the despondent feeling of 
the missionary that the Chinese people are hopelessly worldly and 
utterly lacking in religious feeling. On the other hand, there is 
much in the custom to saddeu one, especially him who knows how 
often dread rather than affection prompts these attentions to the 
departed and how thoroughly selfish and earthly too often are the 
motives that inspire the service, seeing it is meant to avert calamity 
and secure good luck for the family during the year. Still more 
sad is the thought that in this elaborate ritual there is no place for 
the God who gave and who hath taken away, nor any mention of a 
hope of the resurrection of the dead or of reunion with the lost 
ones in a better world to come.” 


In various numbers of the Recorder the subject has been 
referred to; in fact, the April (1910) issue had special articles 
on this topic. Rev. W. S. Pakeuham-Walsh suggests (1) the 
retaining of the feast of the Ts’ing-ming, using the name in 
all Christian communions ; (2) the use of Christian services 
at the graves or in the Christian cemeteries ; (3) the use of 
some kind of a Memorial Tablet ; (4) the introduction on a 
wider scale of memorials in the churches, such as pulpits, 
reading desks, fonts, etc. We can quite understand that these 
suggestions touch on vexed questions, but we have sympathy 
with the attitude that to a greater extent than at present we 
should “become Chinese that we may win the Chinese, re¬ 
taining all that is good in the old, while supplementing and 
enriching the Chinese Church from our own rich Western 
store.” 
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At this Easter season we realize thankfully that the 
resurrection of Christ is the guarantee of our own ; early and 
crude speculations have been exchanged for strong certainties. 
“The living, risen Christ is the centre of the Church’s creed, 
the creator of her character, and the inspiration of her conduct.” 
The Christian idea is not to weep among the graves, but to 
make them starting-places to nobler attainments. We remem¬ 
ber the wisdom of some of the ancients in calling the days of 
their death natalia —not death-days but birth-days. It has 
been well remarked that when our Lord cried out on the cross 
“It is finished,” the only thing that died was death. 


* * * 

Some time ago in The Continent there 
witb”supp«es. appeared an interesting reference to the 
inflexible habit of a great editor in the States. 
The writer of the article said that he was talking with this 
editor in his private office one night about 10 o’clock. As the 
hour drew near, the telephone operator announced that she 
had the great man’s home on the wire. Then the grim 
warrior in many a political battle, the versatile publicist and 
administrator, seemed to vanish from the room, and in his 
place sat a son talking with the old home, making tender, 
intimate inquiries concerning the health of the invalid mother. 
The scene was almost too sacred for a stranger’s presence. 

“That’s where I really live,” explained the editor, after 
the telephone conversation was ended. “I’m just camping 
out for a time here in the city. My home is up there in the 
country.” The glow of the eye, the softening of the voice, 
revealed that the master passion of this man’s life is not 
politics or journalism or business, but that home among the 
hills where the mother who made him all that he is sits 
enthroned in honour and love. 

The article went on to form a meutal picture of the 
mother whose personality could inspire such chivalrous 
devotion and furnish the abiding motive power for a great 
man’s public mission. But may we not use this illustration 
to remind us that even in these busy days, with many conflict¬ 
ing duties, complex problems, corroding cares, and ceaseless 
interruptions, it is possible to keep connection with the One 
who has sent us on His work and who can give us the strength 
for these duties, solution for the problems, relief from the 
cares, and patience for the interruptions. 
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Zbc promotion of 3ntercc0sion. 

Ruth Paxson. 

“ We know not how to pray as we ought." 

We must learn to pray. May our month’s study unfold to us the 
characteristics of true prayer through the lives of those who have learned 
how to pray. 

I. Write out in your own words a statement based on your own ex¬ 
perience of what prayer is to you. What are the characteristics of 
your own prayer-life ? Face them in writing. 

II. The Prayer-life of Jesus. 

A. In order to get a background for the characteristics of Jesus’ 
prayer-life, think : 

1. Of the varying circumstances under which He prayed. 

2. Of the various people for whom He prayed. 

3. Of the different places in which He prayed. 

4. Of the time when He prayed. 

5. Of what He taught others about prayer both by practice and 

precept. 

6. Of the results of Jesus’ prayer on Himself, on others, on His 

work. 

B. Then write out eight outstanding characteristics of the prayer- 
life of Jesus. 

C. Take a sheet of paper and make two columns as follows and 
honestly answer the questions : 

Where is my prayer-life like that of Jesus? 

Where is my praj^er-life unlike that of Jesus? 

D. Record any new resolve regarding your life of prayer, 

III. Write out from memory as many characteristics as you can of the 
prayer-life of David, of Paul, of persons you have personally known 
or have read of who knew how to pray. 

IV. Study carefully the following passages to discover the characteristics 
of the prayer-life of 

Abraham—Geu. 18:16-23 ; Rom. 4:19-22 ; James 2:23, 

Moses— Exodus 15:22-27; 24:12-18; 33:1-19; 34 : 1 * 35 ; 32:30-33. 
Elijah— I Kings 17:20-24 ; 18:1-46. 

V. Mention four outstanding characteristics of the prayer-life of 
Nehemiah ; of Daniel ; of the early apostles. 

VI. Find passages in the Epistles of Paul that illustrate the following 
characteristics :— 

Definiteness ; importunity ; boldness; intensity; spontaneity; faith; 
faithfulness; intercession ; humility ; adoration. 

Write out other characteristics you found in Paul’s prayers. 

VII. Mention four things which Jesus taught should characterize our 
prayer-life. Give chapter and verse where found and, if possible, 
illustrate these by an example of each from Jesus’ own prayer-life. 

VIII. Summarize the month’s study by writing out every characteristic of 
a life of effectual, prevailing prayer which you have discovered. Do 
you have each one in your prayer-life? 

‘ 1 Lord, teach us to pray.’ ’ 

Footnote. —The above outline for a month’s study on prayer is given in 
response to a request from some who enrolled their names as intercessors in 
response to the call in the January Recorder. Our limited space enables 
us to give merely a suggestive outline for study. 
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The Christian Apologetic for China 

n. 

J. LEIGHTON STUART. 

■7715 one compares the range and intensity of Christian effort 
/\ in China with the reaction thus far upon the nation’s 
attitude, there is a haunting sense of disproportion. 
Thousands of missionaries and many times the number 
of Chinese workers are devotedly using every variety of 
method ; millions in money are being spent annually with 
scientific attention to their most economic and effective use ; 
all that careful organization, all that energy, equipment, and 
experience can contribute, seem to be at our service. Nor can 
it be charged that there is any tendency to deny in theory or 
to disregard in practice the ultimate sources of spiritual power. 
On the other hand, the statistics for church-membership—or any 
other available test—do not as yet reveal a response at all 
commensurate to the extent and earnestness of the appeal. 
Of course explanations, analogies, beliefs, and confident hopes 
suggest themselves, by which we are steadied and enabled to 
go on abounding in a work which we know will not be in vain. 
One is not so much discouraged as surprised, a surprise which 
is deepened with every fresh understanding of Chinese charac¬ 
ter and life. As one gains in insight and sympathy, it seems 
the more reasonable to expect that all that is best in the 
Chinese people would respond eagerly to the Christian message 
as to the heart’s desire. This impression is accentuated by 
noting the contented experience of individual Chiuese believers, 
and by contact with others who seem to possess the “anima 
naturaliter Christiana.” It is further strengthened by the 
breaking lip of the old order, the restless struggle after better 
things, the futilities of recent political, educational, and other 
reforms, all of which should tend to make this people 
peculiarly receptive. At any rate, such reflections may help 
to create an atmosphere and to quicken an impulse for study¬ 
ing the following questions. 

Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers oi articles 
published in these pages. 
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i. In your contact with the Chinese (with the exception of 
Moslems) what have you found to be the elements in tlieir 
religious ideas which are really vital ; that is, which are 
generally prized as religious helps and consolations, or 
which tend to influence character and conduct ? 

The most obvious fact is the moral incentive of the old 
beliefs. It is not without significance that the gods of China 
have usually been men of distinguished virtues, whose canoni¬ 
zation is an evidence of the inherent moral idealism of the 
Chinese race. To their glory be it said the Chinese have 
never deified the baser passions, nor prostituted religion to 
their license. Not only so, but their idolatry has had an un¬ 
doubtedly strong deterrent effect. The Realm of Shades is a 
ghostly replica of Chinese officialdom. Its magistrates travel 
with the pomp of their various ranks, they hold assizes and 
have their orders executed by runners in the interests of justice 
and paternal guardianship as is done theoretically at least in 
the known world. Thus popular thought recognizes an invis¬ 
ible order, adequately empowered for all its duties, functioning 
for moral ends in the inner sphere where earthly officials 
cannot act. This belief finds expression in numerous proverbs, 
in the collections of moral tales, narrating instances where the 
unseen powers have bestowed blessing or inflicted vengeance 
with unerring knowledge and inflexible justice. The yamen- 
like structure of the temples is another testimony, as are the 
inscriptions on the votive tablets which adorn their interior. 
It is only a philosophic restatement of this to say that behind 
all the perplexing phenomena of life there exists to the Chinese 
mind an elemental justice not to be deluded nor deflected from 
its unvarying righteous exercise. The conception of heaven 
is at least that of omnipotent right. But heaven is merciful 
as well as just, kindly, beneficent. This conviction is the 
more remarkable in view of the abounding poverty and 
oppression which in tlie inherited experience of many would 
seem to belie it. Though the ancient conception of heaven 
or Shangti has been be-clioked and be-clouded by puerile 
superstitions, yet it has left enduring effects—standards of 
personal rectitude and social justice, as heaven’s law, political 
solidarity, reverence for the Emperor, heaven's visible vice¬ 
gerent, with the corresponding antidote to despotism in 
the right to rebel against him when he had proven false to 
heaven’s will. 
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It would be interesting to speculate as to bow much 
Chinese religious ideas have been moulded by the classical 
morality. At any rate it is another evidence of the 
vitality of Chinese ethical interest that even the despised 
superstitions have blended with Confucian teachings and 
reinforced them by the hopes and fears of a supra-muudane 
order. 

In various customs there is a yet more positive element. 
The reverence for ancestors springs in part at least from noble 
sentiments, and it asserts the yearning belief of the Chinese 
soul in immortality despite canonical agnosticism. I11 such 
matters as care for written paper, meritorious philanthropy, 
burial rites, etc., we are in danger—as are they themselves now— 
of seeing only the accidents while missing the true instinct to 
which the custom may owe its origin, the superstitious ex¬ 
planation being only an after-growth. Prayer lias always been 
a vital element in their life—even intercessory prayer, as witness 
King T‘ang alone in the mulberry grove blaming himself in 
six respects and aski, ig that the people be spared 

and himself punished. The consolation which multitudes of 
womeu have felt they found at the shrine of the Goddess of 
Mercy must be something more than a perfunctory habit to 
maintain its appeal as it has. That heaven’s influences are 
helpful and should be responded to on earth by human aspira¬ 
tion finds concrete expression ill the pagoda rising heaven¬ 
ward, as indeed its character (fig) implies, being formed of 
earth and answer. (See Chinese Recorder, April, 1910, page 
262, for this and other illustrations.) If in all this there is a 
danger of our seeing only the folly of the method, there is of 
course the contrary danger of idealising which the very use of 
our Christian phrasing carries with it. But through all the 
vagaries of their superstitions and the villauies of their life 
Chinese religious ideas have had a powerful deterrent effect 
011 wrong and vice, they have kept alive the consciousness 
of an unseen Righteous Power witnessed to in each man’s 
conscience, they have inspired the striving to keep in harmony 
with this living, moving, creating order of the Universe 
which those of all three religions call or Way (Refer 
DeGroot, Religion in China), even to attain fellowship with 
this heavenly Tao, and thus they have aided this people 
to realize in conduct many of the finer urgings of the 
human spirit. 
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2. What evidence of dissatisfaction with existing Chinese reli¬ 

gious ideas and practices have you observed ? 

The old beliefs are losing their hold upon the educated, 
which means in China that the masses will feel the effect. 
Despite the neo-Confucian movement, as a State Religion it is 
decried as obsolete and inadequate to present needs. Articles 
have appeared in the (still the organ of Liang Chi-tsao 

and his school) exposing its revival as baldly political, this being 
the soul of the cult after all. Buddhism in its more philosophic 
aspects is said to be unpractical, Taoism as hopelessly super¬ 
stitious. But in the Tao Teh Chin itself we are reminded that 
(“There is no disaster greater than underrating 
your foe”), and the decay of idolatrous practices is more 
apparent than real, due in part to economic causes. There 
may be a serious recrudescence of Buddhism on Japanese 
models. In so far as the old faiths lose they will be substituted 
by materialism in science and in life, or by the growth of 
spiritualistic tendencies. Heretical sects of the latter type have 
testified for centuries to discontent with the standard beliefs, 
and they seem to be flourishing now. 

3. What elements in the Christian Gospel and the Christian 

life have you found to possess the greatest power of appeal? 

To a people whose aucieut characteristic has been a strong 
appreciation of ethical values, this element in Christianity 
naturally has the dominant interest. Chinese of all types are 
at one in this testimony. But the very fact that their own 
cults and classics deal so insistently with the same theme, 
demands the further question as to the distinctive features of 
Christian morality which the Chinese note. In the old Roman 
world these were perhaps truthfulness and purity, and the 
Chinese recognize the advance in these respects—notably the 
former. Yet to them the supreme distinction lies in the 
positive quality of Christian love, the helping of other men 
simply because of their need, a love as broad and deep as the 
wants of men, knowing no other limits, rejoicing in the hard¬ 
ship and even in the humble nature of the service, a dynamic 
doctrine which will cure—if ought can cure them—the woes of 
existence and the corruptions of organized society. The 
surpassing moral beauty of the character of Jesus is sometimes 
spoken of as failing to strike the Chinese with special force in 
view of the richness of their own inheritance in storied saints 
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and sages. Is it not more accurate to say that while the 
teachings of Jesus can be more or less matched from their own 
books, His character, its inspiration, the moral power which 
flows from it, they recognize as unique. One of the personal 
disciples of Confucius moaned this impotence and there is a 
pathetic passage in Mencius (Book VI, chapter 8), the great 
optimist among Chinese moralists. These quotations are 
confirmed by their national aud personal experience, never 
more glaringly so than in this era of reforms. 

It is only a special application of its ethical appeal to refer 
to the social emphasis of Christianity. While the new terminol¬ 
ogy of social science and service is gaining rapid currency, 
yet the Chinese have always had a generous sense of social 
morality both in its political and philanthropic implications. 
Indeed one sometimes wonders whether right living and 
benevolence are not almost equivalent ideas to them just as the 
two common characters are used almost indiscriminately 

for either, and duty is not abstract unrelated righteousness but 
something obligatory only in its bearings on those with whom 
one has relationship. The fine Chinese traits of loyalty and 
fidelity—products of the Confucian teaching to —can thus 

be enlarged to include the new Christian relationship of helper 
and helpless. However that may be, the Christian movement 
can wisely stress all forms of social activity as at once express¬ 
ing its true spirit and functioning in a field where the Chinese 
mind is prepared to be peculiarly responsive. 

There is a slightly less obvious application of the social 
element in Christian life which in the limited degree thus far 
encouraged by missionaries has already demonstrated its power 
of appeal. This includes all those social instincts which the 
world over have found expression in family celebrations, 
friendly intercourse, feast-days, dignity and beauty of public 
worship. Much that we stigmatize as idolatrous rites may be 
in essence only the manifestation of those same normal impulses 
which in other forms we enjoy and have largely sanctified by 
our religious associations. In other words, however necessary 
it may have been to insist on converts breaking' openly with 
their past paganism, has not our treatment been too negative 
in giving insufficient attention to Christian forms in which 
these wholesome instincts may express themselves? There is 
the matter of memorials to the dead. The Chinese are a 
people of strong affections and feelings of reverence. Christ 
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came not to destroy but to fulfil. There ought therefore to be 
some method of retaining the spirit of the old Chinese customs 
in Christian, while at the same time, in Chinese forms. The 
writer is so heartily in sympathy with an article by Rev. W. S. 
P. Walsh in the Chinese Recorder, April, 1910, that he can 
do no better than to refer those interested to its sane and con¬ 
structive suggestions. In the same issue another article by 
Mr. Bitton, dealing in similar vein with tire larger question of 
Chinese feasts and customs, contains a paragraph which it may 
be allowable to quote: 

“Likewise in the matter of memorials of the dead it 
would seem that in our laudable endeavor to avoid the dangers 
of ancestor worship we have erred in excess on the other side. 
In a land where the presence and the memorials of the dead 
call forth expressions of deep reverence and devotion from the 
living we have failed to use aright this most effective instru¬ 
ment for Christian service. Surely we may obtain, as we may 
also confer, much benefit from a wise recognition of such 
customs. Is it not remarkable that tlie festival of Ching Ming 
has not been generally laid hold of for this purpose ? Here is 
a festival purer in name, more uplifting in character and 
altogether less pagan in association than the old Easter ; 
nevertheless our Christian Easter has become to us perhaps the 
most spiritual and soul-inspiring of all the feasts in the church 
calendar. Ching Ming should surely be taken and renewed 
in the name of Christ and in the power of His resurrection.” 

The Chinese festival of the winter solstice could be made 
the occasion for worshiping the Sun of Righteousness, which, 
re-enforced by their emphasis on the family and their fondness 
for children, gives the basis for a thoroughly Chinese Christmas. 
There is ample evidence that Chinese Christians will make 
much of this festival. The chance is ours now to mould it 
into a religious aud benevolent celebration, with the consequent 
apologetic value. This principle has indefinite application and 
possibility of appeal. To mention one more instance, the 
Chinese instinct for order and beauty and reverence has many 
suggestions. Much of our Christian worship could doubtless be 
a greatly strengthened apologetic aid if more care were taken 
to study Chinese traditions in these respects. Our churches 
and preaching-balls could be made far more attractive. It is 
too generally the case that the better type of these are not 
Chinese, while those sufficiently Chinese are not attractively so. 
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One other element in the Gospel is proving its power of 
appeal, and is capable of much larger apologetic value. This 
is the intellectual element in Christianity. Its world-view, its 
range of interest, its infinite adaptability as a religion of princi¬ 
ples rather than of institutions, its attitude of fearless welcome to 
all new light from scholarship and science, its historic influence 
on human progress and enlightenment, all commend it to a 
nation of acute reasoning powers and inherited respect for 
knowledge. “All truth is Christian truth” said an English 
bishop, and the dictum is full of meaning for us. 

The various items mentioned above can be fairly well 
summed up as “The Ideal of Jesus.” This ideal is much 
more positive, inclusive, far-reaching, full of hope and potency, 
than anything they have known, while in thorough harmony 
with their own emphasis on moral culture. Hence along such 
lines there is great power of appeal. Dr. Clarke’s book, the 
title of which has been used above, is rich in suggestion for the 
detailed unfolding of this ideal. And while the Chinese seem 
curiously indifferent as to theories of the atonement, yet the 
self-sacrifice and death of Jesus are daily proven to be the 
supreme element of appeal among them as among all men. 
The Chinese may be counted on to grasp the significance 
of the cross. 

4. What elements in Christianity awaken the most opposition, 

or create most difficulty ? 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the opposition which is 
inevitable when a foreign propaganda clashes against the 
customs of many isolated generations. Nor need we speak of 
the no less inevitable unwillingness of the Chinese heart to 
yield to the moral demands of the Gospel, for this is only to say 
that the Chinese heart is human. One wonders, however, 
whether even yet we have been entirely successful in detaching 
these elemental moral demands from western practice, puritan 
traditions, adventitious circumstances. Certainly as one reads 
the New Testament there is an impression of a less rigid formal 
change in the rapidly developed churches of the Roman 
Empire. But when once prejudice has been overcome and 
Christian doctrine is somewhat understood, are there any spe¬ 
cial points of difficulty to the Chinese as such ? The writer 
can only attempt to interpret his own quite limited experience. 
Christianity has to do with the supernatural and Christianity is 
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exclusive. As to the former, one asks himself whether this 
opposition to the miraculous and the divine is not due largely 
to the new philosophic scepticism filtering in from Japan and 
the west. Surely there is no lack of either in their folk-lore 
and popular beliefs. But the creations of ignorant fear made 
conventional and even commonplace by use and wont, always 
hazily nebulous of statement, are one thing. A novel dogmatic 
from abroad, defined with scientific precision, is very different. 
The conviction forces itself on one that the Chinese mind 
inherently resists this feature of the Gospel. In this position it 
is fortified by the sage himself. Of course this is aggravated by 
the newspapers, returned students, government schools, reform 
writers, etc., to all of whom religion is equivalent to supersti¬ 
tion. If in all this it appears that only the educated classes are 
in mind, it is worth remembering that in China the masses 
have always followed their leaders, the scholars, and that 
therefore even popular evangelization may become more 
difficult as Christianity is better understood, not so much 
because of what it is not as because of what it is. The two 
features of Christian dogmatic which seem to present outstand¬ 
ing hindrances to educated men are the Trinity and the Person 
of Jesus. Yet the latter problem especially is one of absorbing 
interest to them, and in its more modern statement in terms of 
immanence and personality can easily awaken their enthusiastic 
allegiance. As to its exclusiveness, while there can be not the 
least compromise, yet cannot the point of view be shifted to that 
of its inclusiveness? Thus it can be shown that all of real 
worth in the old forms can be retained and glorified in the new 
faith, that even the barrier between native and foreign can be 
broken down in the broader bond of the Father’s household. 

But Chinese interest is after all in ethical values, and their 
specialty is human nature. One hesitates to mention another 
source of difficulty, but it comes from Chinese observers and is 
perhaps more practical than all others. The Christian Chinese 
character as a type has failed thus far to impress the nation as 
it should. This is not merely saying that Chinese church- 
members are not all sincere or all perfect. But there is a 
certain lack, notable exceptions notwithstanding, of strong 
aggressive qualities of leadership and heroic sacrifice, a lack— 
I am quoting from a thoughtful Chinese—of virile aud dominat¬ 
ing personalities. Many of them, as lie points out, are honest 
and faithful people but they do not command much respect in 
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Chinese society. To say the same thing in a less negative and 
critical way, the development of Christians with initiative and 
active struggle after better things, with the high idealism and 
joy in service of the truly and peculiarly Christian type, with 
vivid forceful characters springing from the divinely implanted 
life within, would be an argument the cogeticy of which will 
appeal to no people more than to the Chinese, to them never 
more forcibly than in this time of shifting uncertainties and 
disillusionment. 

5. What elements in Chinese religious ideas and practices 

(with the exception of Islam) present points of contact 

with Christianity and conduct, and may be used by the 

teacher as a foundation on which to build ? 

The ethical passion of the Chinese needs no further enlarge¬ 
ment. But has not the time come when the cooperation of the 
local gentry and other leaders could be sought more for Chris¬ 
tian benevoleut activities, and our aid be offered them in theirs, 
on the ground that the objective is largely the same, the Gospel 
furnishing purity of motive and moral power? The difficulties 
are largely due to their selfish and dishonest management, but 
the theory and in a degree the desire exists, and it is to 
overcome this very impotence of theirs that the Gospel dynamic 
is needed. 

The Chinese have lofty conceptions of worship. That 
which centers in the Temple of Heaven has been discussed in 
recent issues of the RECORDER. Whatever the form of govern¬ 
ment be, the brief republican rdgime released ideas that will 
make it forever easier to extend the right to every human 
being. Buddhist worship and temples are indicative of Chinese 
sense of need and their response to a faith once adopted. 
It may be that it can yet be shown that much in Buddhism 
has a Christian origin, the Goddess of Mercy—a female deity 
only in the last few centuries—with her saving sacrifice and 
divine compassion, being Jesus Himself brought to India by 
sailors and merchants voyaging west. (Refer Lloyd, Wheat 
among Tares , etc.) And in crowning Buddha “they placed on 
the throne of the Universe those truly Christian elements,—the 
ideals of love, humanity, peace and compassion.” (Refer 
Chinese Recorder, January and February, 1911, The Christian 
Elements of Buddhism.) Confucius practised prayer, exalted 
reverence and rites. 
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Confucius and his followers pursued a method not unlike 
that of the Hebrew prophets, and conditions in China being as 
they are to-day, there is a call for Christian prophetism bold to 
rebuke the social evils which abound now as they did in the 
Judea and China of long ago. 

Under the first question some reference was made to 
the Chinese belief in Heaven, or a divine order (jH) assuring 
the finality of right. It is not entirely just therefore to speak 
of Chinese fatalism. But whether iu Shangti there exists a 
closer approximation to the Jehovah of the Old Testament, the 
personal God of Christiau thought, is a question the Chinese 
themselves find it difficult to answer. It can, however, easily 
be shown from the classics that the Shangti of the ancients was 
invisible, glorious, omnipotent, inflexibly just, compassionate, 
no mere tribal god of this race, but supreme in all the world 
they knew. (Refer Chinjsse; Recorder, June and July, 1911, 
Religious Beliefs of the Ancient Chinese.) It is even more to 
the point to note the immanental conception of God which has 
obtained alike in philosophy, asceticism, and popular idolatry 
(the idol being but the abode of the divinity). The bearing of 
this conception on the Christian doctrines of Revelation, 
Incarnation, the Holy Spirit, etc., is obvious. The stress laid 
on meditation, self-examination, and ethico-spiritual culture by 
phil osophers especially of the Sung, Yuen, and Ming dynasties 
has points of contact with Christian aspiration, but with the 
fundamental difference that while the former naturally rely on 
man’s own strength, the Christian depends on the grace of God. 

There are many specific points of resemblance: the 
Sabbath and the ^ $1 (the cycle of seven days) of the 

classics; the Golden Rule and Confuciau definitions of fz 
(benevolence) and ^ (reciprocity); Buddhist ideas of a 
Trinity, Incarnation, the quest after holiness and immortality 
on the part of numberless anchorites and pilgrims. 

A favorite sneer against Christianity is its teaching of 
incentives to virtue, in contrast with Chinese virtue for its own 
sake. This latter has been put in epigram by a famous scholar 
of the last dynasty ffc $$ % M §1 

'f' fi]) (Deliberate goodness, though good, is not rewarded; 
unwitting badness, though bad, is not punished). But as a 
matter of fact even the fountain-head of Confucian morals 
speaks of blessings as the normal result of virtuous conduct. 
Speaking of the Emperor Shun he said : “ His virtue was that 
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of a saint. Having such great virtue, it could not be but that 
he should obtain his throne, his riches, his fame, his longevity.” 
And popular belief has carried the doctrine into elaborately 
regulated rewards and penalties in the after-life. The true 
Christian hope of an ever easier and higher virtue in the future 
with its consummation in eternal holiness—as the reward of 
present virtue—is a contrast which Chinese readily appreciate. 
And after all, when one has done his utmost to sense the better 
motives in Chinese idolatry, the conclusion of Prof. DeGroot 
wins assent: “ What chiefly strikes us . . . is its material¬ 

istic selfishness. Promotion of the material happiness of the 
world . . . its aim and end. We do not find in it a trace 

of a higher religious aim.” 

6. Has your contact with the Chinese shed any fresh light on 
the New Testament, or enlarged or altered your under¬ 
standing of what is most vital and essential in the 
Christian faith ? 

Life in China brings a delightful sense of realism in 
reading the Gospel narratives. Jesus travelled around with 
his disciples not unlike Confucius, instructing them by 
conversations and through incidental occurrences. The Eastern 
setting becomes fresh and vivid through personal experiences. 
The Chinese are born pragmatists and thus contact with them 
leads to much thought about the actual power of the Gospel 
to transform character, as the lives of individual Chinese give 
touching, often thrilling, proof of this power. There conies, too, 
an enlargement of one’s ideas of religion. The establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on this earth and the bringing of life 
and immortality to light become far more “vital and essential” 
than the distinctive tenets of any one church. The basal 
truths of Christianity are only altered by the emphasis and 
glory they receive from a new and gloomy background. 
If any one belief becomes more vividly outlined against this 
gloom it is that of the Holy Spirit, The Holy Spirit is 
“the unique and ultimate fact and force in Christianity.” 
Chinese systems have their founders, their sacred books, their 
lofty ethics; but nothing that corresponds to the New 
Testament doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Religion as personal 
fellowship with God, the revelation and redemption given 
historically in the person of Christ, are all mediated and made 
real through the Holy Spirit. It is herein also that Christianity 
will appear unique to the Chinese as a living power now. 
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The vindication of the Gospel will never win its way among 
them merely by the presentation of a moral ideal ; still less by 
any statement in terms of philosophic thought; least of all by 
objective arguments to a people so curiously devoid of interest 
in mere facts of history. It is only as a dynamic that 
Christianity will recommeud itself to them, and according to 
New Testament records and teachings this dynamic is only 
possible through the Indwelling Spirit of God. Chinese 
immanental conceptions should make them peculiarly receptive 
to this doctrine, especially in view of the current western 
emphasis on Divine Immanence. The connection between 
the Jesus of history and the Christ of experience is clarified 
by the same teaching. If there is one word that the New 
Testament stresses in connection with the work of Christ it is 
power. It is writ large upon our modern life that ideas are 
powerless apart from personality. Here again—and indeed 
these are mere suggestions of the principle—the Holy Spirit 
relates the historical facts of our Gospel to the ideals and 
impotence of the Chinese by revealing in experience the moral 
dynamic which resides in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 


Personal Relations Between Missionaries and 
Chinese Workers 

W. HOPKYN REES. 

I. 

- 1 HE Chinese in our churches are our brothers and sisters, 

redeemed by the same grace, and co-heirs with us of 
the inheritance in glory. We have come from a common 
source, and are passing along to a common end. The 
most intimate relationship exists between the missionaries and 
the leaders. A great change has taken place in recent years in 
the general character and type of these colleagues, for which 
we can never thank God enough. But there is a new spirit 
abroad, and new attitudes emerge. We would do well to 
examine these spirits to see if they are of God. It is well to 
face frankly the facts so that dangers may be avoided and 
understandings cemented. The emancipation of the Chinese 
people from the thraldom of their sins, and the building up of 
the City of God in the laud, depends so much on the spirit 
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which animates the missionaries and their Chinese associates 
at this time. 

We would do well to examine first of all the situation as 
it exists. 


1. There is in some circles a suspicion of the missionary. 
Whence came it, and why? Let us ask other questions, in all 
humility and honesty. Has the missionary always and every¬ 
where exercised his authority wisely, without fear or favour? 
Has he invariably been discreet in dealing with church leaders, 
and in the use of foreign funds? Has he ever ignored the 
advice of experienced Chinese as to how to deal with problems 
of administration ? Has his own zeal for the Kingdom of God 
been commensurate with the expectations of the home con¬ 
stituency, or has he grown remiss at the expense of adding 
unduly to the labours of his Chinese colleagues? Has his 
loyalty to Christ been above reproach at all times? Has lie 
compromised with the world in bis daily life? Has he been 
spending so much time tinkering the machinery, and allowed 
the steam to evaporate which should have been conserved to 
make the wheels revolve? These are some of the complaints 
made. Let each examine his owu heart, and then say whether 
the Chinese leaders are altogether unjust in their suspicions. 

2. There is vexation with the foreign missionary. “We 
are here to be obeyed,” said a missionary of a few years’ stand¬ 
ing to a company of leaders who had been sorely tried at a time 
of stress. “ Theu do you mean that we are as hired servants, 
like those hired by farmers at harvest time? ” “Yes, it is so.” 
Is it any wonder that the men were aggrieved, and that the 
wound rankled long? “May I sit on the shaft of your cart?” 
asked a member of his pastor when travelling in an out-of-tbe- 
way place. “ Oh no, you can walk all right.” An evangelist 
once arrived at sundown at the missionary’s home, requesting 
an interview on urgent business. He was told to wait till 
morning. The man did not wait, but returned to find that the 
fear in his heart which prompted the visit to his foreign friend 
was only too real, for the evil work had been done. A young 
missionary once preached on Acts iii, i-io, stating, without a 
blush, that the “Beautiful Gate” was the church, Peter and 
John were the missionaries, and the “beggar” was the Chinese 
church. As a joke it might pass unnoticed, but as a sermon 
it caused much perturbation of soul. Again, some missionaries 
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are inexcusably ignorant of the most elementary rules of Chinese 
etiquette, and, unconsciously, they transgress them without 
compunction, and rob themselves of opportunities for good, 
besides grievously hurting the church leaders. And thus 
from several causes, some of these men and women have had 
to chew the cud of resentment, and the acidity remained 
long. 

3. It is said that there is lack of sympathy , trust, and 
appreciation on the part of missionaries in some quarters. For 
instance, poverty in the homes of some of the workers is a very 
real thing, and they have not been adequately remunerated in 
some cases. I recognize the difficulty here. Who is to pay, 
who should pay, the Chiuese Church or the foreign organization? 
But the fact remains that grinding poverty has been the lot of 
many of the choicest spirits, and the carking care in trying to 
keep the family respectable has driven out the vigour of soul, 
damped the warmth of the heart, corroded the will, and given 
cause for complaint, when he who held the keys of the safe and 
sat in judgment would not even express sympathy wheu unable 
to alleviate the distress, and said, “You are not worth more 
than you get, and you are getting more than you could earn 
in other lines of work.’ 1 That may also be true of some 
missionaries, I do not know ; but the mansion of the blest 
wherein the missionary resides lends itself so easily to a retort 
that the missionaries at any rate live in good style and great 
comfort. It is no wonder that some of these men have drifted 
into secular or government service, and carry with.them a sense 
of supposed wrong, and of resentment towards the missionary, 
for, after all, the Chinese has much saltpetre mixed in his 
blood. To my knowledge some of these men are to-day leading 
in the movement for the “ independence ” of the Chinese 
Church. Others, leaders in the churches, devoted and ex¬ 
perienced, have lost heart because they were being snubbed 
when suggesting new methods or improved plans for the 
expansion of the churches 1 influence. They revolted in 
bitterness of soul, for the missionary told them that he knew 
best, and laughed at them; they became hemmed in by 
exasperating conditions imposed upon their efforts, often 
voluntary; disappointment put water into the wine of their 
life. I do not excuse all these men, for some of them were 
provokingly sensitive, but let us never lose sight of their side 
of the question. Then, a carping hypercritical spirit has 
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depressed some, who liad aches to bear unknown to the 
foreigner, and the hill grew into a mountain ; and, as there was 
insufficient provision made for fostering their spiritual life, 
they too turned away in vexation of spirit, but the record 
remains unsponged on the tablets of memory. 

Further, to doubt the Chinese leaders habitually is to 
thwart and cripple them. Some of them are like the eaglet in 
the nest, but, when gently tilted and wooed, and made to 
realize their powers, become like the eagle which John saw, 
flying swiftly and unweariedly in the blue heavens. But they 
got so little sympathetic help in their endeavours to soar. 
Because of their retiring disposition they were misjudged, or 
became the butt of sarcastic remarks—and no chasm is harder 
to bridge than sarcasm. Some missionaries have been 
very suspicious of the Chinese, and have spoken such hard 
things about them and to them. A chaplain in India once said, 
“Yes, God can save the vilest, and you in India are of the 
vilest on the earth.” I wonder what impression his sermon 
made on the listeners ; the impression on himself must have 
been most hurtful. I am not aware that such un-Christly 
words have ever been uttered in China, though far too often we 
have heard with a shudder some nauseating remarks which 
were as baseless as they were base. “ You Chinese ” is 
too often thrown at our associates. A missionary once said 
to me in a small homestead where prayer was wont to be 
offered, “Oh, let us get out of this dirty hole.” Satan came 
with the sons of God in Job’s time, and he has clung close to 
some of them ever since, forsooth. It is our duty as mission¬ 
aries to seek the saint beneath the garb of the sinner. Men 
saw the publican ; Jesus saw the evangelist. I know, after 
travelling thousands of miles along the great Chihli plain, that 
there are many repulsive sights, and we dislike certain odours 
and habits, and, often feeling weary with the cart journey-— 
taking your seat when you start, and not finding it again until 
you get to a halting place—we may be hypersensitive. But 
never detest the sinner, only his sin , helping the sinner so that 
his sin may go ; for assuredly Christ died for these myriads as 
He died for us. As we cannot draw the frontiers of the 
spiritual Kingdom with geometrical precision, we need to 
exercise tact and discretion, trust and confidence, lest we fall 
into grievous error, and misjudge those who will yet shine as the 
stars for ever in the firmament of God. 
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If we assume an attitude of superiority, aud strut about 
with an air of authority aud privilege, it is iuevitable that a 
spirit of discontent should emerge among the proved leaders. 
Some of them have been reminded so often of their shortcomings 
that they begin to feel that their only ability is to “come 
short.” “To be downright in speech is to be upright in 
character,” said one. My dear Sir, you are mistaken ; you 
have no more right to wound the heart of a fellow-creature 
needlessly with unkind words, than you have to cut his body 
with a knife. If it may be necessary sometimes to use the knife, 
dip it in honey, and it will do its work none the less effectively. 
Try to remember that some of these, our Chinese brethren, fight 
in one mouth in defence of their faith and against the deep- 
rooted and powerful forces of inherited evil, and do so in 
unsunned obscurity, more than we do in a whole year. It is 
such a pity for these men to be wouuded iu the house of their 
friends. A reprimand may be just, but it should not be unjustly 
administered a word of praise is cheap, but dear to the heart 
of some workers. Patience and courtesy, as well as frankness and 
firmness. The staff in the hands of the prophet’s servant failed 
ignominiously; but, when the prophet breathed on the lad, eye 
to eye, face to face, heart to heart, life was brought back. So 
we should see to it in furnishing our mental abode that a 
fireplace is provided for warmth. One is happy to think that 
missionaries such as described here are few, but too many 
exist. 

4, A desire to be fashionable. Fashions change rapidly, 
and not among women alone 5 aud some of these leaders to-day 
iu the churches want to keep up with the fashion. The spirit 
of independence in the body politic is very vocal in these never- 
to-be-forgotten days ; though it is safe to say that uot all who 
loudly proclaim the new gospel of political salvation know even 
the A. B. C. of its alphabet. Nevertheless, thoughtful and 
honest minds are to be found in the van of the movement in 
China, and it has touched the springs of thought in kindred 
spirits among the churches. The determiuation to cast off the 
yoke of the Manchu, and to break the thraldom of generations 
of misrule is a patent thing to-day ; and the Church has been 
stirred along the same lines. Is not the church partly respon¬ 
sible for this new force and trend ? 

The student class is profusely inoculated with this virus. 
Even iu Christian colleges we have had strikes on the most 
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modern Hues of trade unionism. It is difficult sometimes to 
remain silent as we observe the accumulated results or fruits of 
the self-confidence and levity of immature students. They have 
pasted on the wall of the college the marks they wish to give 
their professors. The food, for which they paid only a small part 
of the cost, was not up to the standard of their cultivated taste, 
so they struck. A teacher treated one student with sternness; 
the students responded with a strike, rusticated students were 
escorted to the station with a band of music playing and ban¬ 
ners unfurled, just as if they were the heroes of a hundred 
battles, proud of their scars A student at the end of his course 
declined his diploma because, in bis superior wisdom, he knew 
that his teachers were old-fashioned. This is independence run 
riot with a vengeance. Strange to relate, that youngster was 
not spanked for his impertinence. That is the spirit: how are 
we going to meet it? especially in our theological colleges 
where the future leaders are being equipped ? Without con¬ 
doning the insolence, are there no grounds for the complaint ? 
We are all loyal to our forebears, whose gospel has wrought 
such wondrous effects; but wo should not forget that some 
inscriptions on the banners they carried may be changed with¬ 
out doiug injury to the banuer. Are we loyal to Christ and 
truth if we deliberately thrust aside the fuller light which has 
come, and hug ourselves in the twilight? We must not traffic 
in vague hypotheses, or trade in tentative theories; but most 
assuredly, the horizon of God’s truth has been made more 
lustrous during the last quarter of a century ; eyes have been 
clarified, and divinity has been found in crannies little suspect¬ 
ed before of holding such treasures. At least some of these 
results rest 011 the solid foundations of God., as solid as the hills 
of God. Are we honest then to our students, who are emerging 
into the light, if we refuse to help them in their quest.? 

They see men as trees walking; we should help them to 
see men as men, trees as trees, and truth as truth. The dead 
hand holds within its palm the seeds of decay and disintegration. 
Do not fasten the doors with ropes of steel, or with barbed 
wire ; do not give a stone instead of the Bread of Heaven. I 
deprecate strongly a wild presentation of things about which 
there is uncertainty in the minds of holy and cultured men, 
whose care for the ark is unceasing ; but I do earnestly plead 
for a due recognition of the assured results of the enquiry of 
other minds, equally holy and cultured. The diamond is still 
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the same though the lapidaries have cut new facets and shown 
us new phases of its beauty. 

Let us now take the reverse side of the shield. 

i. The spirit of self reliance. We may have regarded the 
leaders with pity, not uumingled with suspicion ; we have now 
learned to regard them with respect, not unmingled with fear. 
But let us recognize the reasonableness and the fine qualities of 
our Chinese fellow-workers. The church in China has been 
crawling along a spiral stairway for years, surrounded by layers 
of dust and opposed by strongly entrenched inimical foes, but 
the Divine Haud has been leading. 

Tlie rudiments of Empire are plastic yet and warm ; 

The chaos of a mighty church is rounding into form. 

Men in onr churches to-day are rubbing their eyes, and 
catching the sound of new voices. I visited Lincoln Cathedral; 
there I was told that a master artist, in working out his designs 
for the windows for that magnificent fabric, was in the habit of 
throwing away odds and ends of the many coloured pieces of 
glass which he thought worthless. An assistant, after pains¬ 
taking and prolonged effort, used those odd pieces and made a 
window of his own, which now adorns the same sacred shrine. 
The day I saw it the sun shone brilliantly, and that window 
was transformed into a harvest of many-hued roses, none the 
less beautiful than those of the master’s. The time has fully 
come in China when those whom we once looked upon as our 
servants or assistants are to work out their own designs, and 
I am sure that the work when completed will adorn the City 
of God. 

I recognize the dangers ; such as a misconception of the 
true functions of a Christian church, the danger of these in¬ 
dependent churches becoming mutual improvement societies, 
or religious clubs, or co-operative bureaux, and thus alienating 
the sympathy of the foreign workers, and neutralizing the very 
essence of the conception of a church ; dangers from unripe and 
unwise leadership for a time, or of crude plans. At present we 
see only a crayon drawing, but, with patience, the other colours 
will be added in due time, and we shall see a finished picture. 
So we should not splash our brushes across the picture as it is 
now, and spoil the whole thing ; it is early yet to see the end. 
Great constructive forces are at work, though we sometimes fail 
to notice them because they work in silent and unobtrusive 
ways. But there is behind all this the persistent pressure of a 
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church aware of its powers, clearing its eyes from illusions, 
and casting off the limitations of the past. 

2. This spirit is in a state of adolescence, learning its 
strength but not yet able to use it to the best purpose. This 
young stalwart, therefore, needs our encouragement, guidance, 
and sympathy ; distrust of it will only breed deception, trust will 
breed trustworthiness. Some of the leaders are pre-eminently 
reliable, of marked devotion, integrity, earnestness, and ability. 
Their ideas may at present be a mixed conglomeration, unstable 
and loose, like grains of sand ; but they have elements likely to 
coalesce when thrown into the furnace of experience. We 
should therefore cease from the “ grandmolherhood ” of the old 
attitude ; with wise prevision and generous provision, let us help 
them to a full realization of the fact that liberty is the crown of 
true manhood, but that it is to be found only in Christ Jesus in 
all its plenitude. There must be no compromise as to essentials 
of faith or doctrine; but, with alert sympathy, we have an 
opportunity of guiding and welding these churches along the 
lines of national genius, and of sharing in moulding them in 
such a way as that they shall be indigenous to the soil, and yet 
form a link in the chain which binds us all to the throne of God. 

The church in China is at a malleable point * T shall it bear 
the impress of foreign lands, or that of China ? “Now is the 
acceptable time, now is the day of salvation” for these 
churches, and we must not fail to keep step with God’s tread, 
nor attempt to stop the onward march of the new spirit with 
feather dusters. Help the Chinese to conserve the spiritual 
conceptions of the church, and let us exert ourselves to the 
utmost in sane and Christian ways to spread the authority of 
our influence —and none other is of any avail, for the 
reign of the Tu Tu or the Rajah is at an end—and thus help 
them to help themselves, whom God will assuredly help. If 
we adopt this attitude, then the Chinese will still look to us for 
guidance and counsel, and regard us in a spirit of comradeship 
and equality ; and this is the true solution of the problems 
connected with the foreigner vis-b-vis with the Chinese. 

3. “ Oh, but the time is not yet.” Well, when, think you, 
will the time come? I admit that in certain areas and centres 
there is a danger of onr retiring too early; but in others I am 
convinced there is a still greater danger of our staying too 
long. And you will never reach the other side of the river if 
you stay at home and say, “Oh, it is too rough to cross just 
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now.” God’s wind and tide are here now; hoist the sails, up 
with the anchor, or you may be left stranded on the mud banks 
when the tide has swept past. Surely behind all these stir¬ 
rings we see the Almighty Potter, moulding with His own 
unerring accuracy and deft skill the destiny of this Chinese 
Church, which is to be the most glorious and potent in the 
whole history of the world, and who are we to say nay when 
God bids them inarch forward ? 

4. We magnify God for all the gracious influences which 
have moved the missionaries in China to united effort. We 
can produce the choicest blossoms growing on the tree of 
comity, the most exalted comradeship in aggressive activities. 
The fires of persecution set our lines of demarcation ablaze, 
and they frizzled up. But is this new spirit to be confined to 
foreign missionaries? Do we keep all the blessings to our¬ 
selves? Do we show the same eagerness on lines of equality 
with our Chinese leaders? Has the old spirit of isolation 
given way to a truer realization of our oneness in Christ? Or 
are we still haughty, distant, aloof, suspicious? We should 
take heed to ourselves, lest we be found thwarting God, for the 
shuttles of heaven are weaving this pattern. The function of 
prudence is to find the law of life and progress, and then call 
in our courage to obey it. To-day it points unwaveringly to 
the fuller union and co-operatiou. What are we going to do ? 
What are we going to be in this new day ? 

We are partly responsible for this new spirit, for we have 
pleaded times without number that the Chinese should bestir 
themselves to the noble attempt to form a self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propagating Church. Our attitude now must be 
one of wise guidance, generous sympathy, and hearty co¬ 
operation, so as to safeguard the new China from falling into 
errors which may be avoided. Our love and sympathy will be 
the touchstone to divide the treasure from the trash. In spite 
of manifold perplexities it is our duty, as it is our privilege, to 
try to guide the movement for a National Church. Let us 
fulfil and not destroy. Because we are busy scraping the bar¬ 
nacles off the old ship we need have no fear as to the stability 
and seaworthiness of the vessel, for she will sail more gracefully 
and swiftly after the scraping process, and we may repose on 
the future with a calm and resolute confidence. “While we 
look for better methods, God looks for better men ; God’s 
spirit will anoint men, not machines.” 
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Movements Amongst Presbyterians in China 

O. C. CRAWFORD. 

A rmmm IS there are several branches of the Presbyterian Church 
at work in China it should be stated at the outset 
that this article is coufiued to movements amougst 
the missions belonging to the Presbyteriau Church 
in the U. S. A., more commonly known as the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. This name is applied only to work 
connected with the missions. It is a matter of sincere con¬ 
gratulation that there is practically no longer any mention of a 
particular Presbyterian Church amongst the Chinese. They 
are united in a Church independent (ecclesiastically) of the 
home Churches in what is known as the Presbyterian Church 
of Christ in China. Mention of this Church will be made later 
on in this article. 

A brief mention of the extent of the territory covered and 
the force employed by this Church may not be out of harmony 
with the intent of this article. Its work is carried on under 
the direction of seven missions, one of which—the Shantung— 
is styled by one of our Board secretaries as the greatest mission 
in the world. Its territory extends from Pekiug in the far 
north to and including the island of Hainan on the south. It 
has work in the Provinces of Chihli, Hunan, Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, and Kwangtung. It is the only Church at work 
in Hainan which is practically considered another province. 
The following table will show the comparative strength of the 
missious, in foreign and Chinese workers, stations and out- 
stations, number of communicants, schools, and teachers. 
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Stations 

3 
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Out-station 8 . 

27 
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64 

27 
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24 
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Chinese workers ... 

129 

805 
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76 

1,984 

Communicants ... 

1,438 
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Added during year... 
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40 
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54 

40 

40 
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23 
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Teachers . 

63 

443 

109 

146 

73 

160 

29 

1,025 


I shall divide what I have to say under four heads :— 
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I. Administrative Efficiency. 

Efficiency is a word much used these days in connection 
with the administration of mission affairs. The work of the 
different missions and Churches has become so large and 
varied, and in many cases the machinery necessary for the 
carrying out of the plans for the prosecution of the work so 
complicated, that it has become a real problem how to conserve 
the strength of the missionary so that he may be free to work 
for direct spiritual results. Another consideration which in¬ 
tensifies the need of efficiency is the distance of the home base 
from the field of operation. How to conserve the strength 
of the individual and administer wisely the funds from the 
homeland have been questions which have been agitating the 
Presbyterian Church for many years. 

Prior to 1910 each of the seven missions was a unit in it¬ 
self. It administered its own affairs, through the medium of 
the anuual mission meeting, and in the majority of the missions 
ad interim business was done by the executive committee 
which acted in lieu of the mission but whose work was subject 
to review by the mission. In one or two instances the missions 
acted directly with the Board in New York. This meant, 
practically, that each mission acted for itself independently of 
the others. There was little or no thought of united action, 
or correlation of work or methods. Each mission presented its 
own request for funds, equipment, and reinforcements without 
respect to the others. The consequence was seven units instead 
of one. It was long felt that we were lacking in efficiency ; 
that some of the missions had plans and methods which the others 
did not have and frequently did not know of. It was felt, too, 
that there ought to be the attempt to adopt some policy or 
policies for all of our missions and that the work wherever 
possible ought to be correlated and unified. This was no easy 
task. The methods used and the conditions under which we 
worked differed almost as widely as the customs of the people 
amongst whom we lived. But in spite of the difficulties, doubts, 
and misgivings of many, the attempt was made in 1910 
to form an administrative body on the field. This is known 
as the China Council. 

This Council is practically a Board on the field. All that it 
does is subject to the review and control of the Board in New 
York in so far as the Board deems such review and control 
expedient. The Council is made up of one man elected by 
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each mission, with the exception of Shantung, which owing 
to its size and the fact that it was divided into two missions 
before the formation of the Council, has two representatives. 
The Council also has a permanent chairman. 

The Council was somewhat of an innovation but the ideal 
of a permanent chairman was entirely so. To release one man 
from his duties in one mission and give him freedom to work 
among all the missions was something unique in Presbyterian 
circles. But it was done and I venture to think that the work 
of the chairman has not been the least important service 
rendered by the Council. The duties of the chairman are 
defined by the constitution as follows: 

“The Chairman shall be released from all duties in his own 
mission in order that he may travel as widely as possible through¬ 
out all of our missions in China, attending their annual meetings 
whenever he shall deem it advisable. He shall gather information 
for the use of the Council, the missions, and the Board and embody 
this information in reports to the Council and the Board. He 
shall endeavor to promote harmonious relations in the missions and 
give such spiritual uplift and assistance to the missions and the 
Chinese Church as may be practicable. He shall in addition perform 
such other duties as may be appointed by the Council.” 

What is the mission of this Council? And is it worth 
while? It meets once a year and passes upon all appeals for 
new missionaries and new property asked for by the missions 
and determines their relative importance. It also passes on all 
the estimates of the different missions and the opening of new 
stations. It has the power of temporary transfer and may 
recommend the permanent transfer of missionaries from one 
mission to another. It also has to do with the policy of the 
missions. It has power “ to develop and have oversight of the 
general policy ; to co-ordinate in the work of the various 
departments and to approve or recommend such new work as 
may be necessary to meet the changing conditions and to gain 
increased efficiency.” “Its decision is final in the case of an 
appeal from the decision of a mission.” 

Is it worth while ? The writer believes it is. It is still 
in its infancy and results are hard to tabulate. It is undoubt¬ 
edly a step in the right direction. It is growing in popularity 
with both the missions and the Board. Each annual meeting 
has shown that there is a growing co-operation between the 
missions and the Council, and that it is in a position to advise 
both the missions and the Board and thus to unify aims and 
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methods and increase the efficiency of the missions as a whole. 
The Board in New York is coming more and more to recognize 
its worth and is increasingly willing to leave the affairs of the 
missions under its control. With few exceptions it refuses to 
consider propositions from, the missions which have not the 
approval of the Council. 

II. Co-operation with the Chinese. 

From the very nature of our Presbyterian form of govern¬ 
ment we have always had more or less association with our 
Chinese co-workers. Even before we had any self-supporting 
churches, or independent pastors, our pastors, elders, and 
deacons had a voice in the management and control of our 
Churches and Presbyteries. But it was felt some time ago 
that what we had been doing was not sufficient; that to secure 
and retaiu their trust we must take them more fully into our 
confidence and place upon them larger responsibilities. The 
question of the control of funds from home was a large one. 
But it was felt that we could not do less that give them a part 
in the responsibilities which even the use of those funds 
involved. Small beginnings were made by making them 
members on some of our college and seminary faculties. 
Later on we invited them to sit as members, with full power, 
on boards which controlled our colleges and seminaries. 
Still later on the Chinese Church courts were asked to appoint 
these representatives. 

The movement did not stop with the Church courts. It 
was the growing conviction that it ought to reach the missions 
where the foreigners held almost undisputed control over funds 
and the men who were associated with them in the work of 
preaching, teaching, and healing. To-day there is a strong 
movement in all of our missions toward this larger co-operation. 
In some it is a distinctive feature. It may be added, here, that 
our Board in New York is in fullest sympathy with this idea 
of co-operation and desires to foster and enlarge it just as 
rapidly as possible. This co-operation is shown not only in 
the distribution of funds after they reach the field but also in 
the preparation of the estimates before they are sent home to 
the Board. This is done in some instances by a committee 
which has been iuvited by a particular station; while in others 
the committee has been appointed by the Presbyteries. These 
committees not only help to make out the estimates but also 
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assist in the selection and dismissal of teachers, preachers, and 
helpers and passing on their general fitness for service. 

Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, D. D., the chairmau of the China 
Council emphasized the importance of this subject in the follow¬ 
ing striking paragraph: “The action of'the North China 
Mission and the Shantung Mission regarding the co-operation 
of the missions with the Chinese Church in the disbursement 
of funds appropriated from America, I consider the most far- 
reaching action taken in onr China Mission this year (1914). 
This action requires in every station the co-operation of an 
equal number of foreigners in the apportionment of the Board’s 
appropriations as finally allotted to the station for Chinese 
work. It is, of course, quite revolutionary in its readjustment 
of the financial relation of the foreign missionary to the, 
Chinese Church. It voluntarily relinquishes the doguisp 
universally recognized in our own and most of the missrcms 
known to the writer, that mission funds should be exclusively 
controlled by the race which furnishes them, American funds 
by Americans, Chinese funds by Chinese, and substitutes the 
no less reasonable principle that mission funds are to be 
controlled and apportioned by those whose intimate knowledge 
of the circumstances enables them to distribute them most 
intelligently, provided, of course, due precautions are taken 
to insure their just and honorable use. The proposed co-opera¬ 
tion provides for foreigners and Chinese upon the station 
committees—the Chinese representatives to be chosen by their 
own countrymen—and while it is not free from difficulties and 
perils, its manifestation of confidence in our Chinese fellow 
Christians, its uplift of the entire Chinese staff in a mission 
from the position of employees to that of invited colleagues, its 
provision for obtaining expert knowledge of economic conditions 
as well as the individual qualifications of Chinese workers, and 
its providing for a new ground of appeal for the increase of 
Chinese contributions, combine to fill it with a promise of 
blessing such as nothing but the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
could surpass—and indeed a baptism of the Holy Spirit would 
probably issue in just such methods of co-operation as these.” 

Commenting on the action of those missions who desired 
to stress co-operation, the Council, in 1914, made the following 
deliverance: 

“ While this plan of co-operation through committees composed 
oi an equal number of Chinese and foreigners is advantageous in a 
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long-established mission like Shantung, it may be impracticable in 
a younger mission, or in stations where there are not yet a sufficient 
number of consecrated and experienced leaders. Nevertheless, 
while the number of Chinese invited to co-operate with the mission 
may vary in different localities, it seems clear that there should be 
co-operation along these general lines, and that the Chinese mem¬ 
bers of the co-operative committees should, where a Presbytery has 
been organized, be elected by that body. It is important also from 
the beginning to have the under standing with the Chinese Church 
that this co-operatio?i is established in order to encourage it to steadily 
increase its contributions to the work which it ultimately expects to 
support .” (Italics are writer’s.) 

In 1915 the following minute, taken from the Committee 
on Policy and Method, was adopted : 

“ Co-operation with the Chinese — Guiding Principles. 

“ Co-operation in evangelistic work is the best place to begin, 
as it is here more readily adopted. Here also the Church and the 
mission have already most in common. 

“Give over no powers which you may ever need to recall, lest 
in seeking to avoid a possibly delicate situation you may lead 
directly to a real and even more delicate situation. 

“Clearly defined limitations of powers, as well as complete 
understanding regarding the amount of foreign funds available, 
will make for safety and success. 

“When powers are once given, it should be in full confidence 
and trust; anything short of this will render the effort useless at 
the outset. Full acquaintance with the facts with respect for and 
confidence in the judgement of the co-operating parties should be 
granted. 

“Co-operation covers much more than the administration of 
funds. Counsel and advice in matters of policy and conduct of 
work may be had without reference to funds and may prove of the 
greatest value. 

“When funds are concerned, there should be some sharing of 
responsibility for contribution as well as for distribution. The 
proportion of each will vary with local conditions, chiefly with the 
stage of advancement reached by the Chinese Church. The more 
closely interest in distribution and contribution are allied the better. 

“The ordinary oversight and counter checks of business pro¬ 
cedure, wisely arranged and tactfully insisted upon, should govern 
all the financial affairs of mission and Church alike. 

“Too much care cannot be exercised in the selection of the 
personnel, both foreigner and Chinese, of the co-operating body. 
Obviously, the more automatically and impersonally the scheme 
adopted leads to a proper selection the better. In the initial stages 
the Chinese selected should, as far as possible, be free handed, 
unsalaried, yet responsible Christian workers. 

“ The more fully the Chinese body of Christians can be made to 
feel that the one chosen represents and speaks for them the better ; 
hence choice of the Chinese participants by a body of Chinese 
themselves is essential.” 
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A concrete example of such co-operation in the larger sphere 
of active service is to be found in the Shantung City Evangelization 
Project. Its key-note is co-operaiiou with educated Chinese. The 
project provides for the eventual opening of evangelistic or institu¬ 
tional centers in fifteen cities iu the province. These centers are 
to be in charge of men who are graduates of college or seminary 
and preferably of both. The province-wide project is to be in 
charge of a Board of Directors consisting of an equal number of 
foreigners and Chinese ; the former to be elected by the mission 
and the latter by the Synod. Each local center is also to be 
controlled by a committee of Chinese and foreigners but who shall 
be appointed by the Presbytery and the station. 

Each center is to be under the charge of a secretary who is to 
be assisted by an assistant secretary and a woman Bible-worker. 
The secretaries’ duties shall be (i) to preach the Gospel, (2) to 
organize and supervise schools, (3) to raise money, (4) to organize 
forms of social service, and (5) to have general control of the plant. 

While the initial expense for the opening of these centers, 
approximately $5,000.00 gold for buildings, equipment, etc., and 
$500.00 gold per year for curreut expenses, is to come from 
America, as the work prospers an increasing share of the annual 
expenses is to be borne locally with the ultimate object of self- 
support in view. 

One such center has already been opened iu the city of Ankui, 
and after a year’s trial every one concerned is much gratified at 
the measure of success attained. The Board and Council have 
agreed to the opening of four more centers in Shantung and one 
in Hwaiyuen in Anhwei Province just as soon as the funds are 
available. 

Commenting on this City Evangelization Project, the Council, 
at its last annual meeting, commends it for the following reasons : 

(a) The great need of further efforts in evangelistic work in 
the face of the unprecedented opportunity and to keep pace with 
the enlargement of the other branches of our work. This has been 
strongly emphasized in all of Mr. Speer’s talks in China. 

0 b ) It shows a trust in our educated Chinese leaders and an 
expectation of the success of the work placed in their hands. 

(c) It is in line with the request of the Student Volunteer 
secretaries for the opening up of lines of work for the highly 
educated Chinese leaders. 

(d) It promises to develop a self-sustaining church. We 
believe that with efficient Chinese leadership financial support is 
more likely to follow than through our present methods, 

(<?) This is a more economical way of doing our work, limiting 
the number of foreign missionaries required. 

III. Union and Co-operation with other Missions and Churches. 

The Presbyterian Church is pre-eminently a Church of 
union and co-operation. With one exception, where union or 
co-operation is impossible, because the mission is occupying 
the entire field alone, all of the missions have uuion work 
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actually in operation and in several of them larger federated 
movements are under consideration. It may be noted that our 
Board is unreservedly committed to the policy of federation and 
union wherever it is at all feasible, I can only mention a 
few of the union movements in which we have a part, without 
going into the details. 

In North China we are in the North China Educational 
Union which has to do with primary, middle, college, medical, 
and theological work and we are also united in Bible training 
schools for both men and women. In Shantung we have a 
large part in the great Shantung University scheme. In the 
Kiangan Mission there is union in the Nanking University 
with its Arts, Medical, Normal, Agriculture, and Language Study 
Departments. With Nanking as the center we have also union 
in theological and Bible training schools for men, and in the 
Yangtse Valley College, and in the Bible teachers’ training 
schools for women. In the Central China Mission we have 
union in the men’s college and in the girls’ high school at 
Hangchow. The Hunan Mission has union in theological 
and girls’ high school while the South China Mission has 
union in medical and theological schools. 

Co-operation with the Y. M. C. A. is shown in the appoint¬ 
ment of young men especially qualified for work among men. 
The salaries of these men are paid by our Board but they are 
not strictly counted as members of our missions and are left 
free, to a large exteut, to fellow the usual methods employed 
by the Y. M. C. A. Two such men are now at work. One in 
Tsinan and the other in Changsha. Another is under appoint¬ 
ment for work in Canton. Our Board is also actively interested 
in the schools for missionaries’ children located in Shanghai 
and Tungchow. 

The Christian Intelligencer , a church paper published in 
Chinese, which is read widely all over China, both by those 
within the Church and out of it, is published jointly by our 
own and the Southern Presbyterian Church. Another federated 
movement with which we are closely connected, is the union 
of the Presbyterian and Methodist Mission Presses, having 
associated with them the Chinese Tract Society, in the Mission 
Book Company with its headquarters in the Presbyterian Press 
buildings in Shanghai. 

The members of our missions have always been ready to 
to-operate with the workers of other missions in united evangel- 
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istic campaigns. In several places men and women have been 
set aside for several months to give all of their time to the 
supervision of such work either in preparation or follow-up 
work. In Hangchow one of our men will give all of his time 
to act as secretary and representative of a union evangelistic 
committee. 

Plans are under consideration for the larger development 
of the union medical work in Peking; for larger union in 
connection with the Shantung University, and also for a 
women’s college and a school for the training of women 
physicians and nurses in Tsinan. In Central China a union 
school for the training of lay helpers is under advisement. A 
union, in which all of the missions in China will be interested, 
is proposed between the Presbyterian and Methodist Presses in 
Shanghai. 

Co-operation is shown nowhere quite as much as in the 
ecclesiastical bodies of the Chinese Church. This Church is 
independent of the home Church. In all of the Presbyteries 
and Synods the Chinese and foreigners are on equal footing 
and subject to the same rules and regulations regarding the 
control of the churches, discipline, etc. In our own church 
we have three Synods—The South China (West Kwangtung), 
the Synod of the Five Provinces (Wusheug), and the Synod of 
North China (Whapei). Until now the Synod has been the 
highest church court. For several years plans have been 
maturing for the formation of a General Assembly for all 
China. This Assembly will include not only the Synods 
mentioned but also the Synods and Presbyteries of other Pres¬ 
byterian bodies working in China. The final steps for the 
formation of the Assembly were taken at a meeting of the 
different Synods, called the Presbyterian Federal Council held 
recently in Shanghai and it will certainly be formally con¬ 
stituted at a meeting of the same Council to be held in 
Shanghai early in 1916. 

Even though I have dwelt at some length on the question 
of co-operation with the Chinese and have touched upon the 
same subject under union and co-operation with other missions 
and churches, I cannot refrain from adding a further word. I 
feel that it is due our Chinese associates and fellow laborers to 
bear a word of testimony concerning their work with us. Has 
co-operation with them been worth while ? Have they been 
true to the trust reposed in them ? Personally I believe it has, 
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and I believe I voice the sentiment of all of my foreign 
colleagues when I say that it has been more than worth while. 
In the measure that we have trusted them they have proved 
trustworthy. In the measure that we have laid responsibilities 
upon them they have not only been willing but have been 
capable of bearing them. This has especially been true of 
ecclesiastical matters. They have proved themselves to be 
careful, capable, resourceful and dignified Presbyters. They 
now bear the greater part of the responsibility in the control of 
the churches and the formation of the higher church courts. 
The measure of responsibility must steadily be enlarged and I 
do not believe that they will be found wanting in any respect. 
I do not believe that our Church has made any mistake in its 
co-operation with its Chinese brethren. If any mistake has 
been made it is that we have not associated with them as 
closely as we might have done. 

IV. Policies. 

Policy is a word to be conjured with. It is much on the 
lips of our most prominent men. Sometimes it is a little hard 
to define. What is the policy of your church, mission, or 
station with regard to this question or that, is often asked. I 
am not at all sure that I can point out any definite policy or set 
of policies which may be said to be the controlling factors in all 
of our missions. This is not entirely due to the lack of policies 
but is largely due to the vastness of the territory which we 
cover and the widely differing conditions under which we 
work. Some of our missions have been established for many 
years while others have lately come into existence. And yet I 
venture to think that there are certain great underlying prin¬ 
ciples which control, to a more or less degree, the actions of 
our missions. 

(i) The establishment of a self-supporting and independ¬ 
ent Chinese Church. 

We have been here for many years and, judging from the 
way we are calling for reinforcements (and receiving them) 
and building up great institutions, it seems very probable that 
we shall be here for many years to come. But I think that 
we have never forgotten, nor will we forget, that it is our 
mission here, not to establish a foreign church, but to so 
preach and teach and heal that men and women will become 
followers of Jesus Christ, and to so instruct them that they in 
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turn will teach their own fellow men who in time will be able 
t© support and control their owm Church affairs. I am not 
forgetting' that we are Presbyterians and that the vast majority 
of us think that the doctrines and polity of our Church are ex¬ 
tremely good. Neither am I saying that we are not assisting 
that church to grow and rejoice in its growth. We are and 
desire to foster its growth in every way possible. But I do not 
think that the establishment of a Presbyterian Church, and 
especially if patterned strictly after the foreign model, is our 
aim nor do I think that it is the aim of the Board which sent 
and supports us. I trust I will not be misunderstood. I am 
not saying that we approve of laxity in doctrine or church 
government. We do not. I am now simply writing of the 
aim or policy which controls our activities here. 

Progress along this line has not been rapid but I think 
there are certain factors which indicate that progress is being 
made toward the goal set before us. Co-operation with the 
Chinese, of which I have already written at some length and 
which, on account of its almost universal application amongst 
our missions, might well have been designated as one of the 
established policies of the church, is big with promise. Co¬ 
operation, if rightly understood and used, will mean independ¬ 
ence, self-support, self-control, in the end. 

A number of our Churches are independent and self- 
supporting ; others are practically so, and many of our 165 
organized churches contribute toward the salaries of their 
pastors, or evangelists and toward the upkeep of the property. 

Reports indicate that progress is beiug made in self- 
support. “We note that a gratifying progress is reported 
from every part of our fields, from Hainan in the south to 
Peking and Paotingfu in the north. The church is taking 
over more and more of the burden which has all too long been 
resting on the mission.” 

Many of our independent churches are still housed in 
buildings which were built with foreign funds but I believe 
that it is becoming more and more a settled policy that with 
rare exceptions we will not put money into churches which 
may be able to support a pastor. It is rather our aim to plant 
evangelistic centers in cities and market towns with foreign 
funds and allow the work to radiate from these centers and 
encourage the Christians to rent or secure other buildings for 
church services independently of our funds. A rather unique 
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plan has been tried in the South China Mission of loaning 
money for buildings. It has had remarkable success and has 
resulted in the erection of many places of worship and the 
creation of many new centers. 

It may not be uninteresting to note the deliverance of the 
China Council on this most important question. It must be 
noted that this is a deliverance on policy and is not now univer¬ 
sally followed by all of our missions but I believe that from 
now on it will be increasingly followed. 

Providing houses of worship for out-stations. We make 
the following recommendations : i. That no mission funds be 
given outright for providing places of worship for Christian 
groups or communities in out-stations. 

2. That while a company of worshipping Christians is 
small, they should meet, if possible, in the home of one of 
their number. When they have increased until such a private 
assembly room can no longer accommodate them, a larger one 
should be rented by them. In case they are unable to provide 
the entire rental of the larger meeting place, the mission may 
temporarily supplement with a sum of money as grant-in-aid. 

3. That in a limited number of strategic centres, usually 
populous market towns or walled cities, the mission open 
Gospel preaching halls or chapels. When a Christian con¬ 
stituency grows up and one of these halls or chapels is used for 
worship, the current expenses involved should be borne by the 
Christians. They should also be induced ill time to lake over 
th$ property by some such form of easy payments as the 
following : 

a. The local Christians be induced to raise a sum approx¬ 
imating one half of the cost of the property to be secured. 

b. The mission render supplementary aid in the form of 
a loan or grant upon an understanding with the Christians that 
they look forward to ultimately returning this sum, thus mak¬ 
ing the property entirely their own. In certain cases where 
deemed wise, an equivalent in the form of repairs, furnishings, 
or even the attainment of complete local self-support may be 
accepted in lieu of repayment of the grant, thus cancelling the 
obligation. In this manner a stimulus to local self-support and 
government may often be provided. 

4. That where property is owned jointly by local Chris¬ 
tians and the Board, the Christians should be encouraged to 
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take over the Board’s share by periodical payments until the 
property becomes their own. 

5. That where an equal or major share of the property is 
owned by the Board, the title deeds be retained by the Board. 
Where the local Christians own the greater share, the deeds 
should be placed in the hands of the Presbytery, as an inter¬ 
mediary, until the final payment is made. A clear statement 
of the financial interests of the two parties, together with 
receipts for payments, should in all cases be given. 

6. In all cases involving repayments of grants or purchase 
of Board property by the Chinese, it should be made clear to 
them that by so returning funds to the Board they are enabling 
it to render aid in a similar manner to others in more needy 
places—doing unto others as others have done unto them. 

(2) Educational Policy. From the very beginning of our 
work in China we have conducted educational work. We 
have believed in schools as an opening wedge into the hearts 
and homes of the people. We have believed that our schools 
were an evangelistic agency. We have always believed in an 
educated ministry. While we have established schools as an 
evangelistic agency it has been our supreme aim to educate 
our Christian constituency and to raise up teachers, preachers, 
and ministers of the Gospel. Many have come into the Church 
through our schools. Many of our preachers are the products 
of our schools. But in the measure that we have failed to 
make preachers and Christian leaders so far have we felt that 
we have failed of the accomplishment of our aims. This aim 
is still set before us. We aim to give a thorough education to 
those who come to us but education in itself is not our 
supreme aim. We are to make Christians and by the grace of 
God to turn them into Chiistiau service. 

Aside from the general policy briefly outlined above, two 
things may be said to characterize our educational policy of 
to-day. 

(a) A larger emphasis on the work and value of our 
elementary schools. All of our missions have schools. Several 
of the missions have the established policy of seeking to found 
schools of all grades, beginning with the primary schools and 
having schools of all grades up to the college. Some even 
aspire to university work. The conviction has been growing 
of late that our system has been out of proportion \ has been 
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top-heavy; that we had been neglecting or not sufficiently 
stressing what seems, to some, the most important of all—the 
elementary or primary schools. Added emphasis is being 
placed on these schools. More attention is being paid to 
teachers and subjects taught. Better salaries are being paid. 
Christian teachers are employed wherever it is possible. 
Institutes are held for their training. Several of our stations 
have Chinese supervisors who give all their time to the 
supervision and examination of the schools connected with the 
station. In some instances these men cover a larger district 
than that covered by a single station. One of our missions has 
set aside one of its foreign members who will give all of his time 
to such work and it is very possible that he may co-operate 
with other missions. 

( b) Self-support. The call for better teachers and better 
equipment, the increased cost of living and several other con¬ 
siderations, which need not be mentioned, have increased the 
cost of conducting our schools. It is felt by many in our 
missions—and it is also the opinion of the Council and the 
Board in New York—that board and tuition in our boarding 
schools must be increased, and that, wherever it is possible, in 
connection with our lower schools, not only should the pupils 
pay tuition but the Chinese should be encouraged to assist the 
missions in the payment of rent, furnishings, and payment of 
the teachers’ salaries. Some even go so far as to say that 
no school should be opened in a rented building where the 
Chinese do not pay for the rent. 


The Development of Indigenous Resources 

WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 

W 1 ”” HILE travelling recently, the hot water was brought up 
early, and limited. I noticed that the bath-tub had 
some used water in it, so I pulled out the plug. I went 
on shaving, and pondering some “ problem.” Eater I 
began pouring that precious bit of warm water into the tub. 
Presently I noticed I was not gaining much on the water. I 
had forgotten to put back the plug ! 

The patrons of foreign missions have been providing the 
means for this work for a good mauy decades. To be sure the 
supply has been limited but it rep r esejits a lot of sacrifice. 
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What troubles them is that we missionaries keep pleading for 
“ more and more.” 

They expect to pay the bills in the new fields, but it is the 
old fields that make the largest and most insistent demands. 

A business man expects to pay out money in the initial 
stages of an enterprise, but after a while he looks for dividends, 
and when he receives from his managers only pleas that he 
must put in more, or lose all he has already invested, he 
begins to doubt the practical nature of the enterprise. The 
trouble is there is a big leak somewhere. Our subject is, “ How 
put in the plug?” The theme naturally falls into two divisions. 

First, Developing the Indigenous Will to Give. 

Second, Developing the Indigenous Ability to Give. 

i. developing the; indigenous will to give. 

There was a time when good men calculated that it cost a 
certain sum to support a native preacher, and he could evan¬ 
gelize a given number of souls; and by multiplying the salary 
of the preacher by the number of parishes you could find out 
what it would cost per annum to evaugelize any Christless 
nation. 

But we are learning that Jesus came to give life, and life 
is not a matter of addition or multiplication. We are not 
piling up cord wood, but planting and cultivating trees. We 
are not miners, digging for precious metal, though we do find 
diamonds ; we are not mechanical engineers, constructing an 
elaborate organization working with clock-like precision, 
though the Chinese are incomparable organizers ; but we are 
foremost, and always, husbandmeu, developing the life of God 
iu the hearts of men, and this life, if abundant, must be 
indigenous. No exotic is ever normal; it is sickly and 
expensive. 

Why do we want to develop indigenous resources ? 

Our attitude on this question as missionary administrators, 
including all grades from bishops and board secretaries to 
the latest novitiate on the field, is fundamental. 

Is it in order to save missionary society money ? That is 
the ordinary husbandmans object. He wants a crop to feed 
himself and family, and if he has a surplus buy more land. But 
that sort of motive will never develop a Luther Burbank. We 
are not ordinary farmers, we are Burbanks ! We must come 
to this task with the one all-embracing desire to do that which 
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is best for the people to whom we are sent, not the people who 
send us. The highest loyalty to the missionary board and 
Church in America is to do our utmost to make ourselves 
and the society unnecessary to the Chinese Church, for an 
indigenous Church in China will need the help of the 
American Church only in the same sense that all Christians 
need help from each other by mutual love and prayer and 
sympathetic co-operation or financial help in times of special 
crisis. 

Enthusiastic and sacrificial giving will not be developed 
with the Board of Foreign Missious as its objective. You 
cannot convince the average Chinese Christian that the great 
rich Church in America needs his financial assistance. And the 
simple truth is the Chinese Christian is right. The Church in 
America does not need to be relieved. 

But there must be an objective to induce our Chinese 
Christians to sacrifice for the support of the Church. What 
is that objective ? 

I quote a pregnant sentence from the paper on this subject 
by Dr. W. W. Pinson, Geueral Secretary of the Board of For¬ 
eign Missious of the Methodist Church, South, read before the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 1914: 

“A study of Mr. Mott’s recent Continuation Committee 
Conferences in the Orient, reveals everywhere the consensus 
that, ‘ complete self-support is dependent on a complete sense 
of responsibility ’ and that self-government and self-support are 
inseparable. No other conclusion appears with such outstanding 
reiteration as this inevitable twinship.” 

So we may lay it down as a fundamental principle that 
indigenous resources are developed by indigenous authority. If 
the Foreign Mission Board wants these resources developed it 
must give up its authority in proportion. Moreover, the 
missionaries must do the same. Iu proportion to the increase 
of indigenous resources we will decrease in our authority to 
govern the Chinese Church. If we are not prepared to make 
this sacrifice, if it be a sacrifice, we might as well settle down 
to the idea that we will be perpetual missionary paymasters, 
dictators, and—failures. 

Eet no one consider this a weak or unworthy motive. 
More sacrificial blood has been shed for the sacred cause of 
liberty to govern one’s own affairs than for any other object. 
We judge men by this standard. Do they prize their power 
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to govern themselves? The nation that is not willing to die for 
this is not worthy to live at all. We should cultivate and 
encourage, not stifle, this spirit in our people. Our goal is 
to make them capable of exercising safely this precious 
power. Let this be the prize set before them and it will call 
forth the highest sacrifice of which they are capable. 

Take for example, the vexed question of salaries. The 
usual custom is to decide this scale by the foreign missionaries, 
even though the money is largely given by the Chinese Church 
members. For nearly twenty years, since the Hinghwa work 
was organized into a separate mission on account of difference 
in dialect, the salary scale has been considered by a Self- 
support Committee, made up of two or three foreign mission¬ 
aries and ten to fifteen Chinese preachers. The report of 
this committee has been considered and voted upon in open 
conference. In short, the Chinese preachers have fixed their 
own salaries. “Have they not abused their privileges?” 
Never ; advances have been made from time to time. Recently, 
for two successive years, when the committee met, the first 
word from one or two leaders has prevailed : “ You all know 

that we are trying hard to achieve full self-support. Times are 
hard, and cost of living has advanced ; but this is no time 
to raise the scale. Let us hold steady now until we make the 
goal; then perhaps we cau move up a little.” 

“Complaints?” Practically none. When a man has a 
share in deciding his own condition of service, he will bear 
cheerfully the hardships, while even better conditions that are 
imposed upon him by others would call forth protests against 
the supposed injustice. 

The one supreme object before us is to develop in the 
minds and hearts of the Chinese Christians the idea that this is 
their task, not the foreign missionaries’ ; it is their Church, for 
their people. Only when they are wholly possessed by this 
motive will they do their best. It is fundamental human 
nature we are dealing with and we must adjust our methods to 
fundamentals or fail. If we do work along lines that God has 
written deep in the lives of men, we can not fail, for He will 
not fail us. 

There are a few methods that we have found useful in the 
Hinghwa work that are worth mentioning. 

The accounting for the money that is collected. The 
Chinese are very suspicious of each other in money matters. 
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Publicity of accounts is of vital importance, to give confidence. 
Many years ago we began to print in the Chinese Conference 
Minutes the detailed statement of every contribution for 
pastoral support and home missions. This has required much 
labor aud considerable expense, but it has been extremely use¬ 
ful. It has made the pastors and stewards more careful about 
their accounts, and has satisfied the members that their money 
was all used as intended. The account is also pasted up on 
the bulletin board of the church at each preaching place. 

The plan of having a Home Missionary Society to take 
the place of the Foreign Mission Board in providing for the 
support of the pastors, has been found to be extremely useful 
if not essential to attaining full self-support for the evangelistic 
work. The reasons are obvious : 

The stronger parishes ate thus able to help the weaker. A 
few places in the large centers can not only support their own 
pastors, but help the other sections of the work. Without some 
such organization to give an outlet for this surplus but latent 
strength, such parishes would likely content themselves with 
paying their own bills, and pay what seemed to them a 
reasonable contribution to the Foreign Mission Board. In the 
four Hiughwa Districts, of the $6,068 given to home missions 
this year, $2,370, or about forty per cent, came from parishes 
that were giving that much more than the support of their own 
pastors. Most of this would have been lost, but for the Home 
Missionary Society. Again, the cash collected in advance helps 
the preachers to start into the new year with confidence. If 
the foreign money is cut off, and no substitute provided, it is 
much more difficult to secure the co-operation of the Chinese 
preachers to set up self-support as a goal. Without their 
hearty co-operation all efforts to secure full self-support will 
be futile. 

Another useful method is to put ou charts the financial 
position of each parish on a district and the entire district, and 
put them up in each station. We have a black column, repre¬ 
senting the entire expenditure for pastoral support, or total 
salaries ; aud beside this in red a column representing the 
contributions for pastoral support, and continuing the same 
column in yellow, showing the home missions contributions. 
The shortage represents the foreign money used ou that circuit, 
the excess, if any, shows what they are giving for the other 
parts of the work. 
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In recent years we have made much of the Home Missions 
Night at Conference. Using a huge map of the territory with 
all the old stations marked, the new stations opened during the 
year have been called out, and a brief report given of condi¬ 
tions, and the place marked by a small flag. A candle was also 
lighted with each flag. The effect was described as : “ Simply 
overwhelming.” The preachers and laymen go from such a 
meeting determined to do their best the coming year. 

Another important feature which I hesitate to mention, 
but which I have no right to omit in this discussion, is the 
example in giving set by our Hinghwa preachers and other 
mission agents. The most sacrificial givers we have are our 
preachers. Almost without exception they have habitually 
given at least one-tenth of their salaries. This has put power 
into their exhortations and instruction on the matter of self- 
support. The Home Missionary Society has furnished a con¬ 
venient channel for their giving. They could not give directly 
to their own support, as that would be simply a discount on 
their salaries. 


II. DEVELOPING THE INDIGENOUS ABILITY TO GIVE. 


But the problem of indigenous resources and their 
development does not stop with the question of persuading the 
Chinese Christians to give out of their poverty to the mainten¬ 
ance of the churches. Our six Conferences in all China are 
now doing as well proportionately as the American Church. 

Take our entire Methodist membership in China, includ¬ 
ing probationers, for the year 1914 ; 


We had 


Members 

■ • t • •« 

26,598 

Probationers ... 

... 

20,718 

Contributions 

Total,.. 

47.316 

District Superintendent 

... 

$ D 36 r 

Pastoral Support 

••• ••• «•• 

23,029 

Missions . 

... 

14,012 


Total... 

$38,402 

or an average of 8 i t !s (Mex.) cents per member. 



The entire church in America, exclusive of foreign mem¬ 
bership, gave for ministerial support and benevolences in a 
recent year about $7.00 gold per member and probationer. It is 
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probably a little less. A fair estimate of comparative values 
makes ten cents (Mex.) to our people about the equivalent of 
one dollar (gold) to the American Methodist. So that 81 
cents in China measures as much sacrifice as $8.to would in 
America. That extra n cents might represent the foreign 
missionaries’ gifts, leaving the Chinese 70 cents, 01 practically 
the equivalent of the thirtieth generation Christians of America. 

The problem is how we may develop the indigenous 
resources of our people, so that they can afford to give more. 
Experience teaches us that, with proper training, our Chinese 
Christians will give liberally if they have it to give. 

To be sure, the Christian community becomes better off 
financially than their pagan neighbors, by ceasing to gamble, 
drink wine, and smoke opium. They also save the money 
squandered in idolatry, which in some sections of our territory is 
enormous. Without doubt the money formerly expended on 
idolatry would support the church in our larger congregations. 

But the truth is that the people impoverish themselves in 
so doing. Fear of the evil spirits drives them to any lengths 
of debt or destruction of their property. We do not want our 
people to support the church by self-destnictiou. It would not 
commend the Gospel to their neighbors if they did so. 

How can we develop a Christian community that will be 
amply able to bear all the financial burdens of their own 
evangelization and education ? That is what we are here for. 
What is our program to accomplish it ? Have we any program 
that bids fair to work out that way ? 

Clearly, if we do anything to improve the social and 
industrial conditions it must be through industrial education. 
We must teach the people improved, modern, scientific ways 
of doing things, or they will continue in poverty.' . 

We justly criticise the old system of education in China 
for being pedantic and impractical. We are spending a very 
large proportion of our money and strength in education which 
is a great improvement on the old system, no doubt, but it is 
simply “reading books” just the same. Much of this is 
necessary, as a foundation for education ; but we stop iu the 
theoretical stage, and teach almost nothing that 5 s vocational 
except preparation of Christian workers. All that is necessary, 
but If we stop there, who will support these preachers and 
teachers, men and women, whom we have prepared at such 
great cost of treasure and toil ? The old methods of earning 
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will no more support a modem church than they will pay the 
expenses of a modern state. 

During the past one or two decades vocational education 
has progressed with marvelous rapidity in tire West. The 
high school that has no manual training, agricultural or 
domestic science department is now distinctly out of dale. 
State universities with a million dollars of the people’s money 
for a year’s current expenses, are no longer uncommon, and 
Wisconsin University groans that its unprogressive enemies 
have succeeded in reducing its annual appropriation to a 
beggarly two millions ! 

Nearly all of this is used in various kinds of vocational 
education. But this movement has hardly become a ripple 
upon the current of missionary education in China. A few 
years ago, when retrenchment seemed necessary in one of our 
largest colleges, the authorities carefully considered where to 
cut, and decided to close up the one vocational department iti 
the institution, that of engineering ! 

There are other reasons, no doubt, why the movement for 
makiug education more practical and vocational, has had so 
little effect upon the educational policy of missions, but the 
prime cause, that must be overcome before anything can be 
seriously attempted, is the indifference of the missionaries 
as a body. The reason for this indifference is not far to 
seek. The vocational education of the home land is largely 
carried on in state schools. Church schools can not afford to 
enter this field. It is too expensive. As great and useful a 
school as the Ohio Wesleyan has now an annual income from 
endowment of slightly less than fifty thousand dollars. Its 
tuition fees are double its endowment receipts. To enter the 
field of mechanical arts in competition with the great state 
appropriations is hopeless. No doubt most of our church 
schools are in the same position. 

Now our mission staff is supplied from these church 
schools almost wholly. Naturally such a body of men and 
women will reproduce the type of school that produced them. 
Indeed we are not qualified to do otherwise. It is not fair to 
expect more or different of us. 

But the trouble is we are too near content that it is so. 
We say, “The American Church schools are doing a great 
work, and are satisfied to fulfill their high calling, why not 
their foreign mission reproductions?” 
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The reply is right here: In America we have this need 
supplied superabundantly in the government schools. Here 
the state is powerless to meet It and this puts in our hands the 
greatest of all opportunities. 

Naturally the question arises: “If the church schools 
at home can not afford to give vocational education, how cau 
it be done in our poverty-stricken mission schools?” 

The answer is: We will not need to do it upon the home 
scale, for the work here is not alongside of better equipped 
state institutions. Moreover, no kind of work that we can do 
will bring such ready response from the Chinese community, 
Christian and non-Christian. It will at once develop indigen¬ 
ous resources. Later, the students who are trained will become 
a liberal and able constituency to support the work of the 
Church in every department. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to enter into details in 
this paper, as to what to do or how to do it. I only wish to 
emphasize the principle as fundamental, that to develop 
indigenous resources we must develop folks, men and women, 
who are qualified to lead in the new industrial development 
of China. If we confine ourselves to the task of devising ways 
and means to persuade our people out of their deep poverty to 
give more lavishly, we will be following the example of the 
Chinese Government concerning taxation. The people coin- 
plain most bitterly that their taxes are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, but the Government makes no effort to enable the 
citizens to meet the larger expenses by improving conditions 
of industry. It is like milking the cow without feeding her. 
We have seen that our people are already doing as well pro¬ 
portionately as we Americans are doing. Where is the con¬ 
sistency in pressing for more, unless we are making at least an 
honest effort to equip them with greater earning power, such 
as our American constituency enjoys ? Such a process will 
only anger them, as the Government’s taxation system is 
doing. 

We are not advocating ail untried theory. The American 
Government undertook to do a piece of genuine mission work 
in the Philippines. Scientific practical educators were sent to 
study the situation. They were not hampered by traditions nor 
vested interests. They worked out a system of education that 
Prof. Monroe lias declared to be “the best adapted to the 
needs of the people of any educational system in the world.” 
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The International Review of Missions for April, 1914, 
contained a valuable article entitled “American Education in 
the Philippines,” by Prof. A. A. Bullock, of the Nanking 
University Normal Department. Turn to your files and re¬ 
read the entire article. You can not employ a half hour more 
profitably. Take a sample paragraph or two: “Elementary 
education is divided rather sharply into two parts, the primary 
and the intermediate. The effort is made to hold every child 
for the first four years, and to teach him English and the 
common school branches. Each day, in addition, the boys 
must work at some hand industry, such as weaving, basketry, 
wood-working, pottery, and gardening in season, the girls at 
cookery or other household art. Beginning with the fifth year 
all schools are specialized into six difference courses. The 
six courses are: (1) the general course, (2) the course for the 
teaching, (3) the course in farming, (4) the trade course, (5) 
the course in house-keeping and household arts, (6) the course 
in business. The graduates of this last school readily find 
employment at good salaries in small business houses. It is of 
special interest to note that the regular courses are more and 
more being replaced by the vocational. Already forty schools 
are giving the farming course, sixty-one the house-keeping, 
thirty-nine the trade course, and forty-seven the teaching 
course, against a total of two hundred and four still giving the 
general course. The significance of these schools, looking to 
the future economic development of the Islands, is very great 
indeed.” 

What further proof can the most conservative missionary 
ask ? We are face to face with these tremendous facts. Mis¬ 
sionaries have been the pioneers in displacing the old classical 
system with modern curricula ; China is looking to the same 
source for leadership in adapting their education to their in¬ 
dustrial needs. If we fail not in this supreme test of our faith 
and wisdom, not only will we plant a self-supporting, self- 
governing Christian Church in China, but, under God, we will 
be the chief means of establishing a self-supporting, self- 
governing Christian Chinese nation. 
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Our Book Table 


The Encyclopaedic Dictionary, j$$ Published, by The Commercial 
Press, Shanghai. Price according to type $20, $14, $■/. ftp. 3,000. Also 
in Chinese binding. 

This is a great work: one of the many issued by this enter¬ 
prising Press. The want of such a work has long been felt by 
students of Chinese. Now the need is satisfied. They who have 
the Kang Hsi Dictionary cannot afford to do without this new one, 
for it supplies the students with things lacking in Kang Hsi, and 
is superior to it. For one thing this is a modern book and contains 
much, both linguistic and scientific, that it was not possible for the 
older one to have. This, too, is a dictionary of wolds and an 
encyclopaedia of phrases, terms, idioms, etc. 

The contents of the Dictionary include, Classics; Language; 
Literature ; Philosophy ; Religion ; Education ; History ; Geog¬ 
raphy ; Politics; Army and Navy; Astronomy; Physiography; 
Physics ; Chemistry ; Mathematics ; Zoology ; Botany ; Mineralogy ; 
Biology; Hygiene; Medicine; Agriculture; Industry ; Commerce ; 
Fine Arts; Idioms; and Proverbs. This entire material containing 
some 4,000,000 words, together with many illustrative colored 
pictures, occupies more than 3,000 pages, making the book a 
veritable mine of information and a treasure of all useful knowl¬ 
edge. 

There are two indices: one according to radicals, the other 
according to strokes in the word, for finding difficult words, of 
which the radical is not very clear. 

This is then a dictionary and an encyclopaedia. Let us look 
at it from these two points of view. 

First its character as a dictionary. Generally it is based on 
the same plan as Kang Hsi. There is a difference, however, which 
shows tiie tendency of the times, and therefore it becomes more 
handy for use in this rushing age. For one thing it is more 
concise in its explanations, and yet supplies all the commentary 
that the student needs ordinarily. For instance, take its summary 
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of the character for heart and 
compare it with that in the older 
dictionary, and you will at once 
see the amount of eye-saving 
work in the new work. Yet 
there is no real loss for ordinary 
work in the concise explana¬ 
tion. Again the style of Kang 
Hsi is high and not easily understood : so there is a modification in 
the new, to meet the abilities of the more average man, in the 
schools and colleges to-day. Of course, in the special departments of 
© A |vf Kang Hsi is superior, and the more learned 

student must still consult it; but even these ‘specials 1 are found in 
this new Dictionary and supply what is essential fur ordinary work. 

To pursue the comparison yet further, we have in this, new 
phrases and new characters, as well as new explanations and mean- 
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ings of old terms. This is not to throw any reflection on Kang Hsi; 
for it could not possibly contain what did not exist. For instance, 
we have in the new Dictionary the character Euh. 

(-) Trofim. (-) gratfe. (h) im mmM, 

As an encyclopaedia it will be more sought after by the Chinese 
reader, for the English reader will not seek here, except for the 
names in Chinese, matter of which he has plenty in English. But 
even the English reader will find this useful as an encyclopaedia 
from the Chinese side. For instance, under ^ p. 300 we have the 
exposition of Kuan Chang the new order of merit, under the 

Republic. Not only is the history of the order given, but there are 
pictures as well of the six orders. The theological student, too, will 
here find many references to his branch of study. For instance, on 
p. 127 we have $fl Lake , the Elvangelist,” with a short 
explanation. 

But It is to the purely Chinese student that this branch wdll 
appeal more especially. Just take one character ; under this he 
will find a whole host of new things, such as Chromium , Crocoite , 
Chrome alum , Lead chromate, Potassium chromate, Chromate , with 
short explanation of each in Chinese. And so on p. 173 uuder 2 *, 
he will find a picture of the electric spark, and a clear scientific 
explanation. And the man who desires to know something of sub¬ 
marines and aeroplanes will not look in vain. Sundry tables are 
given at the end of the second volume. 

But to know all its contents can only be done by getting the 
Dictionary itself. We can only indicate in this review its general 
scope. 

Now in a compendious work like this it is easy to say 
how it could be improved. Still what we have to suggest is not 
very important and will in no w»ay mar the great value of the 
book. But we should like to suggest that wbeu the publishers 
issue a second edition:—(1) they should make ati index of the 
English terms in the book: (2) that certaiu English words be 
re-examined and revised ; for instance the term jit |jf JflJ is trans¬ 
lated by pecuniary punishment . The English of this is not very 
clear, and the meaning incomplete, for the term lias two definite 
meanings in law : ( a ) Monetary fine, (b) Confiscation of poods as 
well as money, such as the money on a gambling fable, as well as, 
the instruments of gambling found thereon : (3) a more ample 
provision of new terms in Chinese be made : (4) the terminology 
of some foreign names, both biographical and geographical, be 
reconsidered ; for instance, Lisbon is given as JFlJ ^ in their 
Standard Dictionary it is M iSfi Wi 55 1 but the one in general use 
I s jL ^ : (5) consider whether such terms as indicated in (4) 
should not be relegated to a special Gazetteer and Biographical 
section : (6) consider whether it would not be better to have a 
consecutive number of the pages from 1 to the end, in addition to 
the present sectional paging. And finally improve the strength of 
their binding. Publishing houses iu China have to make much 
progress in book-binding, in strength aud beauty. 

Our final word to all is, buy this book, without unnecessary 
delay. 

E. M. 
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Myttttcat, and Pracwcai, in Szechwan. By James Hutson, C. 1 . M . 

Shanghai: “ National Review" Office. 1915. 

It Is safe to say that, in broad China, there is no more interest¬ 
ing or, from a geographical viewpoint, more educatlvely suggestive 
an area than the magnificent stretch of country which lies in and 
around the great Chentu Plain. Mr. Hutson, who is a senior 
worker among the splendid band of men and women associated 
with the C. I. M. in West China, has found time to compile an 
excellent narrative of certain historical and otherwise notable facts 
relatiug to a district with which be is very familiar. It is sure to 
be welcomed by every one who cares to know something of the 
details of a region which, in many respects, deserves to be called 
“ Wonderland." Missionaries and merchants, and also scientific 
travellers, have alike testified to the marvellous attractiveness of 
that distant section of China ; it certainly proves itself to be a 
fruitful topic for the present appreciative and discerning writer. 
The book consists of a collection of papers, originally contributed 
to the "National Review," and shows Mr. Hutson to be a man 
keenly observant of natural phenomena. They also reveal him as 
a painstaking decipherer of Chinese mythical legends, and tablets 
whose inscriptions, it will be readily admitted, are often enough 
carved in almost unrecognizable characters, sufficiently tantalizing 
In formation and obscure in meaning to puzzle the most assiduous 
investigator ! 

This useful little book is a distinct contribution to the literature 
of the district, and no one can possibly read Mr. Hutson’s chapters 
without deriving much benefit from the perusal. 

The section of the book which perhaps chiefly arrested our 
attention deals chiefly with the " Irrigation Works on the Min,” 
and the story as here told is amazingly realistic. The folk-lore 
which has gathered around this and other striking appearances and 
events, to which the author refers, is always interesting, and we 
can commend Mr. Hutson’s volume very heartily to the attention of 
our readers. 

Exceedingly clear photographs greatly enhance the value of the 
book, and the maps will prove useful to those who are acquainted 
with Chinese. But we miss the customary " Foreword ; ’’ and we 
also distinctly think that the book is worthy of more durable covers. 
The price we understand is modestly quoted at $1.50 per vol. 

J. W. W. 


Chinese Art Motives Interpreted. By Winifred Reed Tredwetx. 

With 25 illustrations. G. B. Putnam's Sons, Nezv York and London, 

1915 . Gold S/./s net. 

This is a dainty and delicious book. " Its aim is to reflect a 
glint of the life that underlies Chinese art." Aud in pursuance of 
that aim the authoress brings the reader into at least a nodding 
acquaintance with the ancient pa-kua diagrams; with the elite of 
the exalted Dragon family (introducing the story of Ch’u Yuan 
/jjj» or Ch’u P’itig the hero of the Dragon Boat Festival); 

the blossom names of the months of the year, and the symbolism 
of colours; the antique signs found on pottery and decorative 
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embroidery. Under Taoism, Lao Tzu, the Eight Immortals, and 
minor celebrities ; under Confucianism , tire Twenty-four Paragons 
of Filial Piety ; then Buddhist emblems, and the Sixteen Arhats 
(commonly quoted, of course, as the Eighteen Lohans, the monks 
known as fH, “ Descending Dragon,” and “ Crouching 

Tiger,” being afterwards added to the original sixteen). Then 
the book of no pages ends with a sketchy rfoumi of history from 
the Sung Dynasty onwards ; and a copious index. 

The pages sparkle with wit, and are replete with information. 
Moreover, ninety-five percent of that information is correct. 

But when a second edition is contemplated, it might be well to 
note (x) that Lao Tzfi is not to be confounded with Shou-hsing 
(H j| “Star of Longevity”); that (2) the Huang Ti of the 
Taoists is the Yellow Emperor, dated 2697-2596 B.C., and not Ck'in 
Shill Huang, 221-210 B.C., that (3) the crane, and not the stork, 
is depicted by Chinese artists ; and finally (4) that ” ho-shang ” is 
a generic name for all Chinese monks, never a proper name, and 
certainly never applied to Chao Hsiiau-t’an ’g fig), that 
elusive personage who was so mistakenly deified—by an euiperor 
unknown—as “ the god of riches.” 

W. A. C. 


CHRISTIANITY. ITS NATURE AND ITS TRUTH. By Rev. ARTHUR 
S. [‘sake, M.A., D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis , Manchester 
University. Translated and adapted by W. Hopkyn Rees and Hsii 
Chia-hsino. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society, /p/y. Price 40 
cents . 

This book of 154 pages contains 12 chapters as follows: (1) 
Religion, the most beneficent; (2) Theology ; (3) The Being of 
God ; (4) The Trinity ; (5) The Origin of Sin; (6) The Evangel 
of Jesus ; (7) The Miracles of Jesus; (8) The Man Jesus; (9) The 
Resurrection; (10) The Divinity of Jesus; (11) Divine Attributes 
of Christ; (12) Personal Salvation, 

Under 1, the discussion is concerned with comparative religion 
and exhibits the excellencies of the Christian religion in five 
pertinent questions. What briugs mankind into close touch with 
God; what deals most effectively with sin, what is universal, 
etc. Under 2, the philosophy and theology of Aristotle, Augustine, 
Schleierwacher and Luther are compared and the imperfections of 
heathen belief exposed. The following chapter (3) discusses the 
tenets of Darwin, Spencer and others and brings out the truth of 
the Christian religion in marked contrast. There are many new 
points discovered in the following chapters which are well adapted 
to the needs of those Chinese who take a real interest in theological 
matters. 

The book will prove a valuable addition to the library of a 
college or, better still, a theological seminary. It would serve well 
as a text-book for advanced students. It is also a good book to 
hand to an educated friend who seems interested in serious subjects. 
The tone is evangelical and orthodox, and the arguments are 
convincing to the logical mind. 

It may seem superfluous in this connection to notice the style 
of composition in a book of this kind, but there lingers still in the 
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minds of some the idea that a good literary style is not the best to 
be employed in translating Christian books. This theory has been 
exploded by the Chinese themselves. Dr. Rees in bringing the 
important truths of this volume to the minds and hearts of the 
Chinese has rightly used the best style he could find, and his 
translation deserves a careful study. 

S. ISKTT WOODBRIDGR. 


fit Jg flti it ij| %L- The Missionary Methods or St. Patti.. The Rev. 
Roland Allen, M.A. {late of Peking , China ). Adapted for use in 
China by Mr. Allen. Translated by W. Hopkyn Rees and Hsu Chia- 
hsing. Shanghai : Christian Literature Society , 1915. Price so cents . 

Our translator in the midst of multitudinous business has 
found time to render this important book into Chinese. Whatever 
others may think of the original, it has excited considerable com¬ 
ment among foreigners. The author has adapted it to a Chinese 
reading public and here we have the outcome. There are only six 
chapters and an introduction. These chapters are subdivided into 
headings and the various topics are treated in these divisions. 
The style of the book is about the same as that recommended in the 
foregoing review and should appeal to all who love good, solid, and 
useful reading. 

S. I. W. 


ft ft * The CarhondAlk Cook Book. Translated (with additions) by 

Mrs. Cora E. Lnwrs. Prepared for press by Dr. J. H. Ingram, Mission 

Book Company . $r. 

This volume will be welcomed by housekeepers of all grades 
of experience. Those who are tired of the repertoire of their 
faithful old chef and yet begrudge the time to hunt up or think up 
something new, will easily find herein some attractive dish to add 
to the menu. 

If the cook takes an unexpected departure and a green hand 
must be installed, how greatly will the process of teaching be 
simplified by having this book at hand to be the teacher. 

But to the newcomer just beginning the making of a home in 
a new land this will be a veritable godsend. With the English 
text to make sure of what she wants, and the Chinese to guide the 
cook in his share, the ordering of meals will be no longer a bug¬ 
bear, difficult to accomplish and uncertain of result, no longer the 
hazard of a wrong tone changing the nature of the concoction,— 
“ Missee say t'ang 1 , allee samee soup; wanchee sugar must say 
t'ang 3 —more proper.” Teaching the cook and learning a line of 
Chinese language not taught by such mere men as the sinologues 
Wade, Bailer, Mateer and others, can go merrily on together. 

To those who have enjoyed the hospitality of the translator no 
assurance will be needed that her receipts will work. For others a 
trial will soon bring conviction. 

The style of the Chinese is clearest Mandariu. 

E. W. Sheffield. 
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A Holy Tkmplk, iff 'f- ^ %, Words to Young Men on Parity, by F. B. Meyer, 
translated by j. SadlEr and C. J. Wang. In Chinese , 24pages, 6 cents 
per copy . 

A Spiritual Awakening, fg ^ $5 I£, by G. S. Eddy. Selections from the 
works of Charles Finney. In Chinese , 38 pages , 5 cents per copy. In 
English , 30pages, 20 cents per copy. 

Five Kinds of Exercise for Busy Men, 91 W IS ft E ?£• Compiled and 
edited by Y. K. Woo. Illustrated. In Chinese , 30 pages, 12 cents per 
copy. 

The National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiua has published three excellent booklets in Chinese 
which aim at carrying out the Association’s ideal of developing 
that trinity in unity, spirit, soul and body, which form the com¬ 
plete man. 

There is no more important subject to be pressed upon the 
attention of Chinese young men than that of personal purity. As 
a doctor practising in China I am constantly consulted by young 
men whose fall from virtue has brought them serious disease affect¬ 
ing not only themselves, but their wives and offspring should they 
marry. All preachers and teachers iu schools and colleges should 
have some of these booklets beside them, aud press them on the 
attention of the young men under their care. 

Another book of a simpler style for young boys is needed ; the 
Wenli of this one just mentioned will be rather beyond lads of 
fifteen, and it is they who most need the counsels of this book. 

The booklet on ‘Exercise’ is well got up aud gives good 
illustrations of how young China can get rid of the stooping 
shoulders aud narrow chests of the old-time scholars, which too 
often invited disease. 

The ‘Spiritual Awakening’ is just the thing to help forward 
true patriotism, by pointing out that men need the consciousness of 
God’s presence in every part of their life if they are to do their best 
work either for their nation or themselves. 

The Y. M. C. A. is to be congratulated on the issue of these 
three booklets which are well suited for distribution among the 
intelligent Chinese business men and students. These books will 
awaken interest when many of the more direct Gospel appeals may 
fail. The covers might, with advantage, be made more attractive 
aud arresting, especially if the booklets are to be sold by colporteurs. 
Other publications show what can be done in this way, and the 
Y. M. C. A. should give heed to this. 

J. G. C. 


&S Intercessors—the Primary Need. Association Press of China , 
jo cents. 

This is a come]}' little book of 45 pages, and consists of trans¬ 
lations of a notable address by John R. Mott, and of related sections 
from the Conclusions of the Commissions of the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh, 1910. The whole forms a valuable and 
needed tract for the times. 

While not disparaging the usefulness of drawing a number of 
Chinese delegates away from their active missionary work to attend 
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consultative meetings of the Continuation Committees, there is 
before us in this booklet the key to the whole of our China Mission 
problems. And happy will that mission be whose Chinese pastors 
and preachers read, mark, learn, and—in their practice—embody 
the stirring appeals of these pages. 

W. A. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS for January , 1916. 

SUMMARV of articles. 

This issue, as usual at the beginning of the 3 r ear, gives much space to a 
general missionary survey of 1916. This appears to be not merely minute, 
but so far as one is able to judge where so much is of necessity unknown, 
thorough and accurate, as is always to be expected in this journal. Out of 
74 pages, l8 are devoted to a careful review of conditious in China. 

Of the following articles, the first is by Mr. Chengting Wang, one of the 
national secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai. This is entitled *' The 
Importance of Making Christianity Indigenous.” The most serious mistake of 
the missionary propaganda in China is that in the earlier, and even in the later, 
decades of the nineteenth century, the missionaries had a wrong conception 
of the moral and the intellectual strength of the Chinese. Their policy was 
to develop and train their Chinese workers up to a certain point which would 
only fit them to be assistants. There was no systematic effort to prepare some 
of these Chinese workers so as to enable them to take the places of the 
missionaries when they had to retire. To this policy there were some marked 
exceptions resulting in producing some workers of remarkable training and 
influence. This mistaken policy generally pursued largely accounts for the 
dire lack of workers of large ability and broad education to serve as preachers, 
Christian teachers, managers of schools and other institutions. Christianity 
can not become indigenous until there are sufficient native leaders to direct 
its propagation. To make Christianity indigenous three conditions must be 
met. First, a definite policy to discover and to train leaders to whom must 
ultimately be entrusted the full responsibility for the evangelization of the 
country; second, a wise educational program for building up an intelligent, 
well-to-do, and loyal body of laymen to exert a controlling influence in society 
and in the nation; and third, a systematic plan to generate missionary zeal in 
the Church. 

Missions have been generous in gifts and in grants of money for plant, 
etc., but as a rule they have not trained Chinese leaders. They would have 
done better to send fewer missionaries, and to have trained more Chinese. 
Kaity must be raised up and trained ; students must be cultivated and held ; 
but greatest of the tasks of the Church is the generation of a keen missionary 
zeal oil the part of the church-members themselves. From being the central 
figure the missionary should take the background, exercising far more faith 
than hitherto in the capacity and zeal of his Chinese fellow workers. To be 
throwm upon one’s own resources is the most effective means of self-develop¬ 
ment. Paul was noted for his plan of making his churches depend upon 
themselves. His policy should be ours. 

Dr. Robert Speer contributes an article upon “ The Preseut Political En¬ 
vironment of Missions in Siam.” The King of Siam w r as born January 1st, 1881, 
and succeeded to the throne October 23rd, 1910. He was educated in Oxford 
and has traveled widely. His father, Chulalongkorn, was the most enlight¬ 
ened and progressive sovereign .Siam had ever known. The present king, 
(the concluding joint of whose name is Vajiravudh) is seeking, as his father 
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was, to unify the country, which has many peoples and languages. Some of 
the uncongenial Cambodian and Malay elements have been transferred to 
France or to Great Britain. A uniform system of courts, taxation, prison 
administration, a common currency, general education on a system, a network 
of roads, newspapers, post-offices, telegraph facilities, and good administra¬ 
tion, with personal visits from the king are working wonders in national 
development. 

The Government has taken over the Buddhist schools, is enforcing con¬ 
scription as a political agency, has organized a sort of Boy Scout movement 
called the Wild Tigers, involving pledges of loyalty to the king, evoking 
national enthusiam, and promoting high ideals. The king has elevated 
Buddhism to the dignity not merely of a national religion, but the national 
religion. He has displaced the Gregorian calendar adopted by his father and 
replaced it with that of Buddhism, and this is the 2458th year “ B. E.”, or 
Buddhist Era. How all this is to affect the pledges of complete religious 
liberty for his subjects is not yet fully apparent, but the prospect is not favor¬ 
able for such liberty. His Majesty attacks the current evils iu Siam by oral 
addresses, in articles in a paper (reprinted in five volumes) and by his official 
influence. He denounces polygamy and social immorality, and guards his 
own conduct with scrupulous care, lu the face of all Siamese natural senti¬ 
ment (according to which he should have married his sister) he has remained 
unmarried, and he will not allow a woman around his lodging-place. Dr, 
Speer raises the question whether the fresh installation of Buddhism as a 
guide to the New Siam must not inevitably promote insincerity, and under¬ 
mine the foundations of national morality in Siam, incidentally inflicting 
irreparable damage upon Buddhism a3 a religion. 

Prof. Cairns of Aberdeen writes upon the topic '* Hope.” In view of the 
splendor of the opportunity which the Church has thrown away since the 
Edinburgh Conference so few years ago, the temptation to profound discour¬ 
agement is irresistible. Is there au alternative ? The events of the past year 
have severely shaken our confidence in man. Is it possible to retrieve that 
loss by winning instead a uew confidence in God ? Is there indefinitely 
more to be had from Him in the way of spiritual guidance, strength, and 
succor in the enterprise of the evangelization of the world, than the Church 
was possessed of before the storm broke ? Paul puts hope among the great 
virtues. No modern moralist would do that. We look upon it as a happy 
accident of temperament, or favorable circumstance, rather than a virtue to 
be fought for. We do not regard a depressed outlook upon life as a sin. 
Rather we watch against being too sanguine lest we suffer the shock of 
disappointment. Yet bold expectation of good is recognized by every captain 
of industry, and by every physician as a great asset. Hope has become 
displaced from its true rank in the scale of Christian virtues. Something 
vital has gone wrong somewhere with our religion if that is true. What is 
that radical evil? It can only be waut of faith. Christ's words about prayer 
are startling to the Christian of this day. A majority of our commentators 
are afraid of the Lord’s words. But to Christ, “ God was all and the world 
quite nothing.” But we are hindered by the material world, and by the 
dogmas of science. Before Christ came, faith had grown dim, and into that 
world of pessimism Christ came with his message of hope. The mighty 
demonstration of spiritual power founded the Church and shook the world. 
The real spiritual problem of the Church to-day is how its dim and fleeting 
consciousness of God may be transfigured into an enduring aud all-transform¬ 
ing possession. The promises to prayer of which prudent commentators are 
afraid, would become living and modern again. The real issue before the 
Church is whether she has to believe a great deal less iu God than she has 
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done, or a great deal more, and it does not seem doubtful in such an alternative 
which is the path of Jesus of Nazareth, 

Archdeacon Kitching of the Church Missionary Society in the Eastern 
Province of the Uganda Protectorate, having himself *' captured ” two 
previously unwritten African tongues, is exceptionally qualified to write on 
pioneer translational work. His article oti “Capturing a Language’’ gives 
many interesting details, showing the process of learning the language of 
those who have no idea what it is that the inquirer wants to know. The 
importance of a universal system of phonetics is emphasized and illustrated. 
“The need for phonetic study for all missionaries is not even yet appre¬ 
ciated, nor the immense advantage that would accrue if missionaries of all 
societies could receive instruction in one fixed system of phonetic spelling, 
in order that the present chaotic confusion of orthography among African 
dialects might be mitigated if not abolished. It would also be of great 
advantage to the new missionary who dreads the bogey of language examina¬ 
tion.” “If the totally unmusical can be taught to sing correctly by means 
of the tonic sol-fa, might not the linguistic efficiency of many missionaries be 
vastly increased by the linguistic equivalent of that system, viz phonetics?’’ 

Principal Garvie of New College, Hampstead, as a member of the British 
Board of Preparation of Missionaries, deals with “ The Education of 
Missionaries,” with exclusive reference, however, to conditions in Great 
Britain. He refutes the idea that the missionary can dispense with any of 
the education needed by the clergy at home, rather the missionary requires 
more and better training. He must be more of a linguist than is necessary 
at home. He must be able to understand sympathetically the religion of the 
land to which he goes. The Church at home has failed to keep its hold upon 
the intellectual movement of the age, and in many literary, aesthetic, and 
scientific circles it is counting for less and less. Is this tragic mistake to be 
repeated abroad ? If not, we must have men of the finest quality and the 
ripest equipment we can command. Missionaries have often been educated 
in special institutions. This is objectionable, because narrowing, In theo¬ 
logical colleges as they now are the education is not special enough. In all 
branches of theological study' the universal character ami so the missionary 
purpose of religion may without strained interpretation be kept to the front. 
In China, India, and Japan there arose in the twentieth century problems 
similar to those of the Greco-Roman world in the second century. The 
philosophy of the West has been too neglectful of the philosophy of the East. 
Christian theology has tended to be far too isolated. The study of comparative 
religions brings us back to a most illuminating similarity, for we thus see 
better than before that Christ is not only Teacher and Master, but also 
Saviour. If Christianity is a universal religion its ethics must be suitable not 
only for home consumption but for export. The Christian Church has met 
similar demauds before. The effect of the historic Church upon social 
institutions must be studied. There are subjects outside a theological 
curriculum which could best be taught to intending missionaries in a union 
college of missionary studies in which the missionary societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland should each lm r e a part. 

Special linguistics, phonetics, the history of particular religions, 
methods of missions, a missionary pedagogy are among the topics which must 
be studied. Ethnology, anthropology, comparative psychology, and ethics 
might also be suggested. To prepare for joint work abroad by joint training 
at home in a final year of the course would be most excellent. This would 
involve a knowledge on the part of the student of the field to which he is to 
go in advance of his going. The students must be willing to take this 
additional year, and must be helped and encouraged to do so; the finances 
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must be provided. If we consider on tbe one hand wliat Christ is to those 
whom he has saved, and on the other how much the world needs his 
salvation, cau we doubt that the work ought not only to be done, but done as 
well as it is possible to do it ? 

Dr. J. H. Gray, M.D., M. C. E., is tbe National Physical Director of the 
Y. M. C. A. in India, Burma, and Ceylon, and was formerly adviser to the 
Government of Bengal in Physical Education. He writes of “Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Missionary Work,” calling attention to the great racial movements in 
physical activity which appeared about 75 years ago iii Germany, and after 
that in Switzerland and in Sweden. This later appeared in the North 
American Y. M. C. A., in the form of systematized physical education as a 
co-partner with the training of the mind and of the spirit. Thence, as 
everyone knows, it has spread all over the world. Tbe missionary organiza¬ 
tions of the Church should seriously take up work aloug physical and hygienic 
lines. This would improve the physique, would develop moral fiber and 
backbone, introduce a new type of Christianity, promote Christian leadership, 
and together with instruction in biological, anatomical, physiological and 
hygienic lines, there would disappear many of the social evils that now occur 
through ignorance. The students of Christian institutions would then go out 
into the world armed with a knowledge of life, and of the laws of health that 
would enable them to live more efficiently in their own homes, and be of 
greater service to their village, community, and state. 

The advantages of such studies to nou-Christians would also be great 
and in time revolutionary. 

A. H. S. 


Books in Preparation. 

As there is now considerable literary activity in China, and there is great 
danger of overlapping, The Recorder proposes to resume its monthly list of 
books in preparation. All correspondence should be addressed to 

Dr. MacGillivray, 143 North Szechueu Road, Shanghai. 

By Rev. R. A. Jaffray. Wuchow, South China. 

The Return of the Saviour. 

Genesis Chapter 12 to the End. 

Exposition of Leviticus. 

Baxter’s Daily Light, Evening. 

By Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Shanghai. 

The Truth of Christianity, by Colonel Turton. 

The Social Teachings of Jesus, by Dr. Shailer Mathews. 

By Mrs. Mary Kwoh and Miss Ida Pruitt. 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

By the Chinese Tract Society, Shanghai. 

Life of Robert Murray McCheyne. 

The Manhood of the Master. 

The Story of Oliver Cromwell. 

A Chinese St. Francis. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. 

By the Nanking Theological Seminary. 

Clark’s “ The Ideals of Jesus.” 

Notes on Biblical Theology. 

Esseutials of New Testament Greek. 

Dictionary of New Testament Greek. 

By Isaac Mason , Shanghai. 

Jesus the Hero. (For Junior Grade Scholars.) 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
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By Rev. IV. M. Hayes , D.D., Tsingchowfu , Shantung. 

Westtuiuster Confession of Faith, 

Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

By Rev. M. H. Throop, St, John's University , Shanghai. 

The Apostolic Fathers. 

By the Y. M. C. A. 

Religion and Science, by H. L. Zia. 

Relation of the Association to the Church, by H. L. Zla. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry, by Pastor S. C. 
Wang. 

Gymnastic Nomenclature, translation by C. H. McCloy. 

The Teaching of Bible Classes, translation from Edward F, See. 
Meaning of Prayer, translation from H. E. Fosdick. 

Social Application of Christianity, translation of the English Edition. 
Hives of Prominent Chinese Pastors, by H. L. Zia. 

Difficulties of Entering into the Ministry, by Pastor Ding Li Mei. 

By Rev. A. Sydenstricker, D.D., Chinkiang. 

The New Testament with Notes, References, etc., based on the Scofield 
Plan. 

An Analytical Outline of Old Testament History. 

By Dr. IV. H. Rees, Shanghai, 

This Do in Remembrance of Me. 

By Dr. D. MacGillivray , Shanghai. 

Spiritual Autobiography of Dr, Mahan. 

By Rev. H. K. Wright, Ningpo. 

Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, by Dr. Stalker. 

By Rev. E. Morgan, Shanghai. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan’s Analysed Bible. 

Dr. Horton’s Commandments of Jesus. 


Correspondence 


A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I once more 
trespass on your space,—to draw 
attention to ^ as the trans¬ 
lation of sundesmos in Col. 3: 14 
in the Mandarin Union Version ? 
Contrast the translation of the 
same word in Eph. 4: 3, or rather 
shall I say the (possibly mis¬ 
leading) paraphrase there given. 

Once more I would add that 
my only desire is to help, not 
simply to criticize. 

Frank E. Norris, 

Bishop. 


a testimonial. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder/’ 

Dear Sir : I would like through 
your columns to testify to the 
value of the night school books 
edited by Mr. Tong Ts'ing En, 
of the Baptist College, Shanghai. 
These books are known as the 
ill They have been 

used in our country field at a 
number of out-stations with ex¬ 
cellent results. These night 
schools are of very great help 
to the out-station work. 

Sincerely, 

Wm. F. Junkin, 

A. P. M., South. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In connection with 
our attempt to complete otir 
records relating to all missionary 
societies, home and foreign, 
conducting work in China, we 
have been able to obtain no 
details regarding the following 
societies since the year 1910 :— 

Anna Cheng’s Mission 
Associates of the late Rev. Dr. Bray 
Bible Mission Society 
Evangelical State Church of Saxe- 
Weiinar 

Gospel Missionary Society 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
International Apostolic 
Holiness Union and “The Revival¬ 
ist ” 

International Union Mission 
North China and Shantung Mission 


Committee of the Pakhoi Leper 
Fund 

Tibetan Mission 
Tibet Border Mission 
Women's Board of Missions for the 
Pacific Islands 
Women’s Oriental Union 

It is possible that among your 
readers are those who can tell us 
what activities, if any, are now 
being carried on in China, either 
directly by representatives of 
these organizations or indirectly 
through funds contributed by 
them. Anyone who can supply 
this information will win the 
sincere gratitude of 

Yours very cordially, 

C. L. Boynton. 

Statistical. Secretary , 
China Continuation Committee, 
5, Quinsan Gardens. 

Offices, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, 


Missionary News 


Hospital Appointments. 

Dr. Wm. Malcolm is severing 
his connection (as Medical Offi¬ 
cer) with the Peking Syndicate, 
Limited, Honan, on the 31st of 
May next, and is booked to sail 
on June 9th for a six months’ 
furlough in Canada. He would, 
however, consider taking another 
hospital appointment, preferably 
where Northern Kuan Hwa is 
spoken. 

East China Educational 
Association 

The Third Annual Meeting of 
the East China Educational As¬ 
sociation rvas held in Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall, Shanghai, Jan¬ 
uary 31st to February 2nd. 
Owing to illness, the President, 
Bishop Molouy, was unable to 


attend and the meeting was pre¬ 
sided over by the Vice-President, 
Dr. P. W. Kuo, Dean of the 
Government Teachers’ College at 
Nanking. 

One feature of the meeting 
was the effort made to co-operate 
more closely with Chinese edu¬ 
cators, especially with the mem¬ 
bers of the Kiatigsu Educational 
Association. Not only did this 
body send greetings through their 
President, Mr. Huang Yen Pei, 
but the Association instructed its 
Standing Committee on Course of 
Study to co-operate with commit¬ 
tees of the Kiaugsu Educational 
Association, especially in all 
work looking toward the devel¬ 
opment of text books and teach¬ 
ers’ manuals. Members of the 
Chinese Association were also 
invited to accompany the Com¬ 
mittee on Inspection of Middle 
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Schools. It is hoped that next 
year a greaternumber of English- 
speaking Chinese may attend 
the conference. The Commer¬ 
cial Press furnished tea for the 
entire Association on Tuesday 
afternoon, and in the evening 
excellent vocal music was ren¬ 
dered by the Shanghai Glee Club, 
a chorus of Chinese young men 
and women. 

An experiment was tried this 
year in devoting one afternoon 
to sectional conferences for col¬ 
lege presidents and deans, mid¬ 
dle schools, science teachers, 
and elementary schools. This 
arrangement seemed to meet 
with general approval and was 
in accord with the spirit of the 
entire meeting, which aimed not 
so much at giving general in¬ 
spiration, as at studying real 
problems that we are facing and 
formulating definite plans for 
solving them. 

The Committee on Course of 
Study presented as its report, 
both a skeleton outline of work 
from lower primary through the 
middle school, and syllabi cover¬ 
ing a number of the subjects. 
This course was not discussed 
at any great length, but the 
Association recommended it as 
a tentative course to be tried 
out as far as possible this year. 
Plans were made for continuing 
the work this year through sub¬ 
committees who shall do more 
exhaustive work. 

Great interest attached to the 
report of the Committee on In¬ 
spection of Middle Schools. 
There were a number of valuable 
suggestions but the committee 
felt forced to work so rapidly 
that it was possible to obtain 
only the merest glimpses of such 
schools as they visited. Such 
glimpses seemed to reveal great 
need for teacher training and 
supervision and also careful 
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thinking out of the course of 
study as related to Chiua’s 
needs. Perhaps the most perti¬ 
nent reply to the findings of the 
committee was that a large 
group of missionaries on the 
field hold these same ideals but 
are unable to realize them be¬ 
cause of mission policies that do 
not include such ideals tor edu¬ 
cation. The committee was 
continued and enlarged to in¬ 
clude Chinese. 

The Association was fortunate 
in having present Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer of Columbia University, 
New York. Dr. Sailer has been 
studying the problems of Chris¬ 
tian education iu China and be¬ 
sides presenting the last-men¬ 
tioned report be addressed a 
joint meeting of the Educational 
Association and the Shanghai 
Missionary Association, speaking 
on “The Aim of Missionary Edu¬ 
cation.” Dr. Sailer held that 
the aim of our education should 
be Christian efficiency, and 
raised the question as to whether 
all our school machinery is con¬ 
tributing to Christian efficiency. 
Iu many class rooms the atmos¬ 
phere is not Christian, but mere¬ 
ly intellectual, and often the 
teacher is not so much of a 
helper of students iu solving life 
problems as he is a grader with 
roll book in hand. In the second 
place the curriculum is frequent¬ 
ly not Christian. It is too largely 
intellectual without being func¬ 
tional, whereas Christian edu¬ 
cation must accomplish things, 
—must form such ideals aud 
habits aud impart such infor¬ 
mation as will help solve success¬ 
fully present day problems. 
This may be expressed by two 
phrases, “No blind alleys in 
education,'' such as courses that 
train observation of case end¬ 
ings, but do not lead to habits 
of observation of things needed 
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in everyday living or thinking, 
and second, “No alleys blind¬ 
fold.” Too often the pupil may 
say, “ The teacher knows what 
this course is for. I don’t.” We 
must give to students more 
vision and teach cliildreu to 
look at life as a series of prob¬ 
lems and the school course as 
a help in solving these problems. 
We must reorganize the cur¬ 
riculum, spending more time 
and thought on things that are 
really worth while for efficient 
Christian living, rather than on 
the merely traditional. 

A very spirited discussion of 
the address was held on the 
following forenoon. It was 
evident that a fair proportion of 
the audience have not kept in 
touch with educational research 
during the last decade. When 
requested to present a construc¬ 
tive program for alterations in 
the traditional curriculum, Dr. 
Sailer promised to present such 
suggestions iu the future in 
writing, but presented at once 
for the consideration of the As¬ 
sociation a plan that he hopes 
may greatly increase missionary 
education. Providing the mis¬ 
sionaries and home boards 
heartily endorse such a plan, it 
is proposed to establish in some 
center a school for demonstration 
and research, probably in con¬ 
nection with a normal school. 
The great purpose of this school 
would be to work out courses of 
study and methods that will fill 
the present great needs of Chris¬ 
tian living here in China. The 
school would therefore be fully 
staffed with experts, both Chi¬ 
nese and foreign, and the results 
of their research would give to 
the rank and file of missionary 
educators such material and 
methods as they canuot be ex¬ 
pected to acquire unaided. A 
part of the staff would necessarily 


be made up of a few of the most 
efficient missionary educators. 
Dr. Sailer hoped that he might 
be able to secure iu America 
financial backing for such an 
institution, but only in case the 
missionaries feel that such a 
plan is wise. The Association 
voted to refer the matter to the 
new Executive Committee for 
further consideration of details, 
but with the hearty approval of 
the plan in general. 

It was voted to place on the 
program for the meeting in 1917 
the following topics suggested 
by the China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association. 

1. What steps can be taken to give 
greater consideration to the ninety- 
five per cent of elementary students 
who do not reach the higher educa¬ 
tional institutions? That is, the con¬ 
sideration by the school of the start 
in life. 

2. Vocational Education. That 
is, under the social and economic 
conditions which confront 11s in 
China, what are the possibilities of 
vocational education ? 

The following officers were 
elected :— 

President, Rev. A. J. Bowen, LL.D. 
Vice-President, Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, Ph.D. 
Treasurer, Rev. G. W. Sheppard, B.A. 
Secretary, Rev, J. M, Espey, H.A, 


Union Work in Hangchow. 

Dr. Main writes: I must tell 
you a little about our union 
work, the interest in it is steadily 
growing ; there is something iu 
it which seems to awaken our 
sympathies aud to touch a re¬ 
sponsive chord. It answers to 
the longing of our hearts which 
long for the salvation of the 
people of this city. We believe 
God is with us and we are all 
most anxious that the whole 
city should hear His voice. 
Much has already been done 
but there has been a little lack 
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of cohesion. In the absence of 
leadership in past years men 
and women burning with a pas¬ 
sion for souls have done the 
thing nearest to their hand and 
heart, and in many cases done 
it well. Occasionally zeal has 
out-run discretion, but that is 
excusable because of the great 
need which everywhere exists 
for something to be done. With 
Mr. Fitch now specially set 
apart to lead and guide us, we 
hope the same zeal, earnestness, 
and power will be used to much 
more effective purpose, and that 
we will beud our energies to 
one common goal with a suffici¬ 
ent appreciation of the relation 
of the part to the whole, in a 
way hitherto unknown. Having 
Mr. Fitch as a leader will mean, 
I hope, that all of us will do 
more and not less. We cannot 
all be leaders, but we can alt be 
workers. If every one played 
the first violiu there would be 
no orchestra. The one end in 
view is that of bringing men and 
women to Christ. We can be 
satisfied with nothing short of 
this. To preach Christ and 
bring the soul into direct per¬ 
sonal relationship with Him is 
the work of our Committee, and 
for that we must have unity of 
purpose and concentration of 
effort. This work demands our 
best and if carried on with whole¬ 
hearted devotion and backboue- 
to-the-front determination, there 
is every reason to believe that 
Hangchow will be stirred as it 
has never been before. Pray for 
us. I feel with regard to this 
work that God is waiting to be 
enquired of by His people. The 
power of prayer is not always 
sufficiently realized, yet I am 
sure according to our prayers 
will the blessing be. Let us 
betake ourselves to our knees 
then for this great work, and 
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speak to God and let Him speak 
to us and let us guard against 
missing His voice in the noise 
and bustle of work and the 
clatter of our own, in season 
and out of season, in committee 
meetings and out of committee 
meetings. “They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” I am not 
a great lover of committee meet¬ 
ings and believe that much time 
is often wasted in discussion, but 
when the discussion is over, the 
resultant action is the outcome 
of practically universal agree¬ 
ment based on individual re¬ 
flexion and is therefore good. 
Some love to talk, while others 
love to act; but in the long run, 
after all, there is nothing like 
thoroughly thrashing out a sub¬ 
ject, and the mature deliberation 
and common consent of thinking 
men is more effective than blind 
servility of those who are one¬ 
sided and possess not a right 
judgment in all things ! They 
may be single-eyed, but they 
cannot see eye to eye with those 
who kuow better, and if there is 
a spark of grace left they are 
inclined to water it, instead of 
fanning it into a flame. 


An Institutional Church. 

Central Methodist Church, 
Foochow, is sometimes referred 
to as an “Institutional Church.” 
In Chinese it is called “The 
Church of Lofty Friendships,” 
Begun ouly a year ago, its ac¬ 
tivities have been definitely 
directed to the task of reaching 
educated classes with Gospel 
messages continuously and re¬ 
peatedly. To this end have 
been cultivated “lofty friend¬ 
ships” between Christian people 
capable of leadership and those 
who have not yet accepted 
Christianity. 
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After considerable study of 
problems in the metropolitan 
area of Foochow, with its million 
people, a plan was projected in¬ 
volving the purchase of property 
for a church iu the heart of the 
city. Such a site was at last 
secured on the main business 
street. It was large enough to 
accommodate several tributary 
institutions. In close proximity 
to the homes of the leading 
gentry families, it was also near 
the chief government offices for 
the province. Around it were 
the best shops of the metropolis, 
and the large student population 
of the provincial capital was 
easily accessible. 

The educated in China more 
quickly listen to the Gospel from 
those with education. It was 
determined to staff this new 
church with men and women of 
as good training as those in any 
department of Christian service. 
Its head is a Chinese graduate 
of au American college iu which 
he took high honors. He had 
been successful as a teacher in 
one of the most efficient higher 
schools iu China and was very 
popular among the non-mission 
student classes. His associate 
in charge of women’s work is a 
graduate of Goucher College, 
Baltimore. One of her co-labor¬ 
ers holds a diploma from Folts 
Institute, Herkimer, N. Y., and 
is in charge of the kindergarten 
of Central Church. 

Besides these were employed 
three other graduates of the 
Anglo-Chinese College aud three 
graduates of mission higher 
schools for girls. The aim has 
been to so multiply activities at 
a local church center that a con¬ 
siderable group of workers could 
be placed together in such man¬ 
ner as to couserve the results of 
their labors by constructive co¬ 
operation and a contagious es- 


prii de corps. There Is often a 
great loss to efficiency from a 
policy of so isolating workers 
and institutions that their by¬ 
products are not utilized. 

Here with this working force 
was to be developed a church — 
not merely a boys’ day-school, a 
girls' day-school, a kindergarten, 
a reading-room aud the like— 
but a churchy utilizing these and 
other institutions to multiply 
points of contact. At the very 
outset lines of effort were begun 
requiring a considerable staff. 
For the boys’ school were em¬ 
ployed several men. The kinder¬ 
garten and girls’ day-school had 
three teachers. Two men aud 
one woman were set aside for 
pastoral calling. Another young 
mau was Sunday-school pastor. 
There was a man in charge of 
the reading-room for men. An¬ 
other was responsible for all 
business matters of the church 
with some time free for geueral 
pastoral work. 

The local church must provide 
more than mere preachiug-at- 
folks services. But it should 
never lose sight of its first pur¬ 
pose as au institution for prog¬ 
ress in things spiritual. Central 
Church uses schools, moving 
pictures, exhibits, popular lec¬ 
tures, and-so-forth, merely to 
place its group of trained workers 
iu contact with the people whom 
it seeks to reach on a plane 
of normal relationships. The 
Gospel messages cau thus be 
brought in a natural and more 
acceptable way to those educated 
aud influential classes so specially 
open to them to-day. Its parlors 
are habitually in use. It is a 
place where non-Christian men 
aud women feel far more at home 
than where their sole impression 
of a church is the colduess of an 
auditorium. The scope of such 
a local church is as broad as the 
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family. It is for old and young, 
for men and (or women. Yet it 
is a church with everything 
focussing directly and clearly on 
the religious life. 

Thousands of people have 
come into touch with this church 
during the year. Yet in the 
main they have been definitely 
chosen by use of tickets and 
calling lists and selective attrac¬ 
tions. Scores could have beeu 
baptized during the first twelve 
months but great care has beeu 
observed that those admitted to 
membership not merely accepted 
Christianity but gave evidences 
of a real Christian experience. 

Exceptional earnestness and 
fine spirit are the results. One 
of the new members is graudsou 
of a Foochow man who was 
viceroy of several provinces and 
comes from one of the best 
known families of the city. He 
has a passion for reading Chris¬ 
tian books. Being a man of 
means he is not confined to daily 
employment and has made the 
work of the church his chief 
business for several months. 
When recently urged to accept 
a positiou in Chekiang Province 
he said “This is the first year 
of Central Church. I shall stay 
in Foochow until its work is 
more fully established.’’ 

At the Christmas season he 
headed the committee for help¬ 
ing the poor. The Christmas 
program lasted for two days, 
the first for men, the second 
for women. Rare curios from 
wealthy homes were loaned for 
an exhibit. There were chil¬ 
dren’s entertainments and special 
Chinese and foreign music during 
the day as well as addresses on 
the meauiug and spirit of Christ¬ 
mas. But the most significant 
feature was several Christmas 
trees on which were hung the 
receipt slips of those who gave 
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for the poor. Five hundred 
dollars cash was paid in, whereas 
the high-water mark in such 
giving in older churches was 
reached this year by a church 
forty and more years old which 
gave two hundred dollars. The 
chairman of the committee per¬ 
sonally spent days of time in¬ 
vestigating applications for help 
during the weeks between the 
giving and the distribution. 

Part of the current budget is 
carried by mission funds. A 
large part is to be borne locally. 
For the first six months the 
mission advanced money on 
loans against receipts which were 
anticipated after the church had 
proved clearly to the public 
what it would really produce. 
For 1916 the envelope system of 
regular weekly giving has beeu 
put in use for all members. One 
man of prominent family, though 
not rich himself, gives one hun¬ 
dred dollars for 1916. This is his 
first year of Christian life but he 
has had a most genuine persoual 
experience. During the quietly 
conducted financial campaign at 
the close of 1915 about five 
thousaud dollars was subscribed 
by Chinese for the current bud¬ 
get. The significance of this 
giving is appreciated when we 
remember that the total Chinese 
giving to the strongest church 
of the denomination in the Foo¬ 
chow area was about oue thou¬ 
sand dollars for 1915. 

Past results and the promise 
for the future justify the policy 
of manning the local church with 
people of best training. They 
must be paid such stipends as 
shall ensure their highest effi¬ 
ciency. Their work may best be 
developed and conserved when 
working iu groups. It is essen¬ 
tial that their efforts be definitely 
directed in a well-poised prop¬ 
aganda for winning the educated 
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and influential classes to Christ 
through a local church whose 
activities and leaders will com¬ 
mand a following. 

R. A. Ward. 


Dr. Clark and the C. E. 

Perhaps no other man in the 
world has travelled so many 
miles and doue so large a work 
for the world as Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., LL.D., founder of 
the Christian Endeavor Society 
and President of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

To-day there are more than 
8o,ooo Christian Endeavor So¬ 
cieties in the world, with more 
than 4,000,000 members. 

There are Christian Eudeavor 
Societies in every country of 
the world, and each week meet¬ 
ings are conducted in more than 
eighty different languages ; the 
literature of the society has 
been printed in as many tongues. 
Something like 1,500 daily,, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals 
carry Christian Endeavor news; 
more than 200 periodicals are 
devoted entirely to the work of 
Christian Endeavor. There are 
more than 750 different kinds 
of books, leaflets, cards, etc., 
published for use in the work 
of the society and as aids to it. 
Millions of pages of printed 
matter are issued every year. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL. 

From almost the very begin¬ 
ning of the movement Christian 
Eudeavor has been interdenom¬ 
inational in its scope and work. 
Though it began in a Congrega¬ 
tional church, to-day there are 
87 different denominations that 
take Christian Endeavor as their 
young people’s society. No 


agency has done more to bring 
the Christian people of all de¬ 
nominations closer together than 
this great society. The present 
tendency toward a unity of 
Christian people and churches is 
due, in large part, to Christian 
Endeavor, with its more than 
12,000 union meetings every 
year, ranging from local and 
county Christian Endeavor union 
gatherings of one hundred or 
less, to the State, International, 
and World’s Conventions, with 
thousands and tens of thousands 
of delegates present. 

Dr. Clark has addressed at 
least 2,000,000 people ; he has 
been in the midst of danger by 
land and by sea, in religious 
riots, in earthquakes, tornadoes, 
cyclones, blizzards, shipwreck, 
train wreck, and a score of 
similar catastrophes 

Dr. Clark has been received 
by presidents of the United 
States, of Panama, Argentine, 
Brazil, the Kings of Norway, 
Sweden, Greece, the Mikado 
of Japan, and scores of other 
celebrities. Perhaps no American 
citizen has been more greatly 
honored, and there is no more 
modest person anywhere. 

DR. CLARK A LEADER. 

To Dr. Clark’s wise and 
careful leadership is due in large 
measure the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the C. E. movement. 
He is a man of vision, as well 
as a man of faith and prayer. 
At each great biennial conven¬ 
tion, he has presented to the 
Endeavorers some new plan for 
work and new goals, which the 
young people have always adopt¬ 
ed enthusiastically, and usually 
reached or passed within the 
two-year periods. 

K. E- Strother. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A., January 
17th, to Dr. and Mrs. F. E. DiLLEv, 
a son (Paul Paxson). 

AT Tungjen, Kwei., January 29th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Freeman Davies, 
a daughter (Margaret Leona). 

AT Pingtu, Shantung, February 2nd, 
to Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Yocum, 

S. B. C., a daughter (Cornelia 
Grace). 

AT Yiianchow, Hun., February 15th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. R. ArEndt, a 
daughter (Vera Elise). 

At Sinning, February 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. GuGEL, a son (Fried¬ 
rich Karl). 

AT Sianfu, February 29th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Swenson, a son (Stanley 
Hamilton). 

AT Kaifeng, March 2nd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. T. Ford, a daughter 
(Eleanor Penrith). 

AT Kiangyin, Ku., March 2nd, to 
Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Allison, a 
daughter (Nei lie Spru n t). 

AT Taiyuanfu, Shansi, March i6tb, to 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Henderson Smith, 
E. B, M., a daughter (Grace Hen¬ 
derson j, 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Changsha, December 22nd, 1915, 
Mr. M. 0 . Schindewole, L, M., 
to Miss A. Schmidt, G. C. A. M. 
AT Chengtu, January Iith, 1916, Mr. 

T. Cook, C. I. M., to Miss M. E. 
Thompson, C. M. M. 

At Chungking, February 10th, Rev. 
Bernard Wigham to Miss Alice 
M. DsanE, both F. F. M. A. 

AT Wanbsien, February 15th, Rev. 
C. B. Hannah to Miss E. M. Yard, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Sianfu, February 22nd, Mr. H. 
Olson to Miss A. K. Aaroe, both 
S. C A. 

AT Shanghai, February 28th, Mr. 
H. E. N. Ledgard to Miss M. 
Thorpe, both C. I M. 

AT Tokio, March 13th, Rev. W. B. 
Glass to Miss Jessie L. Petti¬ 
grew, both S. B. C. 

DEATHS. 

AT Clifton Springs, N. Y., U, S. A., 
January 27th, Miss Mary A. Snod¬ 
grass, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Tengchowfu, Shantung. 


AT Tsinan, Shautung, February 27th, 
after an illuess of only four days, 
Mrs. Charles E. Merwin, mother 
of Dr. Caroline S. Merwin, aged 74 
years' 

AT Pingtu, Shantung, February I2tli, 
Cornelia Grace Yocum, aged 
ten days. 

ARRIVALS. 

February 24th, Misses SengER and 
Rider, Unconuected, from U. S. A., 
to Shansi. 

February 28th, Mr. J. Gardiner, 
C. I. M., (ret.) from Australia. 

March 2nd, Miss OHr.ER, So. 
Presby. Miss., from U. S. A., to Hai- 
chow, Ku.; Rev. and Mrs. T. E. 
Simmons, Can. Ch. Miss , from Cana¬ 
da, to Kweiteb, Honan. 

March 3rd, Ensign Drury and 
Capt. Cunningham, Salvation Army, 
from England, to Peking ; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. K. Hir.L, Eng. Wes. Miss., 
from England, to Suichow, Hupeh. 

DEPARTURES. 

February 26th, Rev. and Mrs. 
Crumpacker, Unconnected, from 
Shansi, to U. S, A. 

February 29th, Mr. and Mrs, T. M. 
Thomas, Wes. Miss., Wucheug, to 

Australia. 

March 6th, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
PEAT and daughter, M. E. M., 
Chungking, to U. S. A. 

March 8th, Miss E. M. Parr, C. I. 

M. , to Australia. 

March 17th, Rev. and Mrs. G. L. 
Davis and children ; Dr. and Mrs. 
J, E. .Skinner and children, Miss 
J. E. M Lkbeus, all M. E. M., Miss 
Dorothy Mills, a. C. m., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Munson and children, 
Mr. H. K. Richardson, Y. M. C. A., 
Rev. and Mrs. F. Rawlinson and 
children, S. B. C., all to U. S. A. 

March 20th, Rev. Forbes Tocher, 
Ch. of S. M., Icliang, to England, 
March 21st, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Davidson, F. F, M, A„ Chungking, 
to England. 

March , Misses E. Hope Bell 
and Winifred I. Coxon, L. M.S., 
to England, via Siberia, 

March 25th, Dr. and Mrs. W. 

N. Brewster and Mr. Raymond 
Brewster, Rev. Mark Liu, Mr. 
C. H. Hwang, Mr. HaoTai An, all 
M. E. M., for U. S. A. 
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Editorial 

The truest education after all is that which 
t e u&B. trains men to think for themselves, and there is 
no text-book comparable with the Bible to arouse the best in¬ 
stincts of mankind, and to lead them to the highest plane of 
spiritual experience and knowledge. It is surely a sign of the 
times in China when the best men are giving themselves to the 
onerous duty and delightsome task of careful and scientific 
teaching of God’s Word. After all, this is the foundation-stone 
and the coping-stone of Christian manhood and Christian effort. 
All too often the latest comer, who could do little else owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the language, was deemed fit for this 
service, just to fill in his or her time, and to keep in touch with 
Church work. Assuredly the time is now come for the best in¬ 
tellects aud most consecrated souls to draw out treasures old and 
new from the mine of Christian truth and experience which is 
embedded in the peerless Book. Why are so many of our 
Christians a feeble folk? Why are so many of our preachers so 
backward in drawing forth the inner meanings of the Holy 
Record? Many preachers we have heard, if they had preached 
the Bible as well, would have preached practically everything. 
Why do so many of the youths from our schools and colleges 
turn aside from the work of the ministry, possessed with a passion 
for the gold that glitters and for that only? Surely it is due, to 
some extent, to the perfunctory way in which the Bible lesson 
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has been conducted. For the new spirit abroad we are devoutly 
thankful, as also for the widespread desire to give the all- 
important subject of Bible Study the foremost place in curricula 
and ordinary work of the Church’s activities. We hail with 
profound gratitude the new vision which has come to so many 
earnest souls in their endeavours to set the Bible in its own 
place, and to assist all, especially the young, to a fuller appreci¬ 
ation of its worth and value. The emphasis laid on this matter 
at the Christian Endeavour Convention augurs great things for 
the young of this generation, and the attempts made in many 
parts of China for a systematic and careful study of the Bible 
among all classes within the Church, are proofs of a new and 
hopeful spirit animating the souls of leaders. 

* * * 

However the views of missionaries may 
tlbe Cbutcb anO djff er as methods of inculcating Bible 

knowledge in the Chinese Church or in our 
schools, all recognize that the establishment of the Church is 
absolutely dependent upon the Bible becoming the heritage of 
the Church. The knowledge of the Holy Scripture must in 
some vitalizing way enter the very bone and marrow of this 
people. 

It is well for us to recognize the obstacles which stand in 
-the way of such an assimilation of the Bible and its teachings 
in China. In the obstructions which have been summarized by 
a valued correspondent in a contribution received too late for 
our Symposium we may or may not see the corrective and 
cure, but we shall be helped in any case by the inquiry. 

I. ILLITERACY. 

The first difficulty which meets the missionary and Chinese 
pastor is, of course, the illiteracy of the people. Of those who 
enter our Churches a large number are unable to read ; and after a 
certain degree of enthusiastic interest in learning they are likely 
to rest satisfied with a modicum of knowledge, having passed 
through probation and being “ members of the Church.” The 
very fact that they have found it so hard to learn to read for 
themselves may have possibly convinced them that they cannot 
learn extensively what Christian truth is. In other words, many 
Christians cannot read their Bibles very well, and they thiuk that 
Christian truth is beyoud their grasp, whether it be Bible history, 
or dogmatics, or practical duties. Probably the cure for this must 
look to making use of teaching methods which do not stress so 
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much daily but difficult efforts to recognize and memorize a few 
Chinese characters. Without idealizing too much the early Church 
and Its attainments, one arrives at the belief that in those centuries 
many Christians got to know far more of Old Testament history 
and the life of our Cord and of His apostles without learning to 
read a word for themselves than many of our Christians learn who 
attempt to gain a reading knowledge of the New Testament. I am 
not now in the least criticising our methods in the past. The 
effort to teach every enquirer to read his catechism and the Gospels 
has been a valuable thing. But it may be that we have over¬ 
emphasized that side and have not had a sufficient amount of 
indrilling of the Bible into the memories and thoughts of the people 
by oral catechetical methods. One is conscious of a number of 
criticisms that can be made of this statement which there is not 
space here to discuss, but the thought is worthy of study. 

2. the; breadth of the new knoweedge. 

The breadth of the new knowledge which is to be mastered 
by the pupils in our schools is a very real obstacle in the way of 
inculcatiug Biblical knowledge. . . . 

The necessity of making Bible study as thoroughly intellectual 
and commanding in interest as any other study is therefore appar¬ 
ent. The question of course arises: How long in any given 
curriculum must Bible study be a course required on the part of 
all, and how soon is it proper to make it an elective? Probably few 
of our schools have attained such methods in presenting Bible 
courses as furnish the same kind of mental stimulus, and require 
the same sort of enthusiastic preparation, as is the case in other 
studies. 


3. HACK OE INTEREST IN DEFINITE STUDY. 

A third obstacle to the spread of Bible knowledge in the 
Church should he frankly faced ; namely, the considerable lack of 
interest in definite and sustained study of the Bible. The cause of 
this may partly lie in the conditions mentioned under our first head, 
but it must be recognized that even of those who are able to read 
with ease and rapidity many do not find great enjoyment in Bible 
study. The reasons for this are doubtless as various as for the 
Same conditions in other lands. Nor can we allow ourselves to be 
deceived by the belief that it is due altogether to the hardness of 
the human heart, the lowness of spiritual attainment, the tempta¬ 
tion of the Evil One, or similar explanations. There is need for 
careful study of conditions. Part at least of the trouble lies with 
the Bible teachers, pastors, and other leaders who are responsible 
for making known Christian truth to our congregations. They 
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are not versatile enough to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
different classes and kinds of people and grades of intellect and 
variations in points of interest that will be found among our 
Christians. There is in the Bible that which is able to fasten the 
interest of every kind of mind, but how few are those who combine 
with acquaintance with the Scriptures ability to recognize the needs 
and capabilities of those whom they are teaching. We wish here, 
however, to emphasize the great variation in mental direction on 
the part of the learners. Many come to a standstill after they have 
actually entered the Church, supposing that they have “ already 
attained.’ 3 Even these could be aroused to vital interest in Bible 
study if the right key could be found. 

4. VARIATION IN ABILITY OF TEACHERS. 

We must take up again, however, the point mentioned 
above, namely, the great variation in ability of teachers and 
leaders in the effort to bring the Church into acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. It is doubtless too much to expect that every 
preacher should have such a degree of versatility as would make 
him able to interest every Christian equally in Bible study. But in 
his training he should be put in touch with the facts which have 
been mentioned above and he should learn to study the variations 
in mental attitude, the kinds of subjects which attract and interest 
different minds, and the intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
people about him. He should know something of child psychology 
and of the psychology of older people as well. He should learn to 
study his Bible with a view to the adaptation of its truths to the 
varying conditions of mind and intelligence of his hearers. He 
should learn who among them can be interested in it from the 
ethical, the dogmatic, the practical, and other standpoints. And 
he should be able to converge all these points of interest in the 
direction of growing spirituality. Perhaps all may be summed up 
in a word, that the preacher and teacher must find in his Bible a 
timely and living message for every individual, 

* * 

In connection with the third obstacle, 
it has been pointed out by a corres¬ 
pondent that it is too much to expect 
that everybody will be interested in the Bible as history, for 
the Old Testament is a history of an alien people, the Jews, 
and of many centuries ago, and history in the New Testament 
is alien also. After the general outlines of the founding of the 
Church have been learned many will not find special interest 
in historic study, even of the Church they have learned to love, 


* 
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Dogmatics will not appeal to a great many minds. The 
Chinese are not, in this generation at least, given to specula¬ 
tive thought. Another correspondent, whose contribution also 
arrived too late, touches on how to make Bible study interest¬ 
ing. 

It goes without saying that nothing will enthuse the Chinese 
leaders but the example of missionaries. We are responsible to see 
that they are guided to the most fruitful methods. The old- 
fashioned Bible class where the leader monopolized the whole time 
has been largely discarded in the home lands but seems quite 
common here. Our pastors and preachers must be taught the 
more excellent way. Here are three points which I consider 
essential to a successful Bible class:— 

(1) It must be co-operative . This does not mean less prep¬ 
aration for the leader, as anyone who has tried it knows, but insists 
that every member be encouraged to take part. 

(2) It must be historical. Bible characters and incidents 
must be related to their historical and geographical surroundings 
and not suspended in mid-air like Mahomet’s coffin. The modern 
method of studying history in periods and grouping the facts round 
central figures can be applied with great benefit to the Bible. For 
this we need something much more complete than the commentaries 
at present available in Chinese. Maps and charts and pictures and 
the blackboard are indispensable. 

(3) It must be practical . Every study must be brought out 
of ancient into modern history, out of the abstract into the concrete, 
out of the general into the particular. “ What light does this 
lesson bring to me on present duty towards God aud my neighbor?” 
should be the query raised in every mind, and the leader’s closing 
word and prayer should send every member forth to live the lesson. 

* * % 

Reference has already been made to the many 
©ut'6tatton0 ln difficult subjects which clamour for attention 
in high school aud college, and the tendency to 
crowd the Bible into the background. As it may be well to keep 
in mind the peculiar condition of the country Christian we quote 
from another belated contribution which the delays inevitable 
in troubled times have kept out of the Symposium. Speaking 
of actual conditions in his field, rather than with regard to any 
theoretical or ideal ground, the writer says :— 

At the central station where foreign and well-trained Chinese 
teachers conduct Bible classes for those who can read, it is possible 
to arrange courses aud make real progre.ss. At the out-stations, 
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where teachers are fewest and many of the country Christians 
can only read the simplest sort of catechism, the problem is more 
difficult. Practically all inquirers learn a condensed catechism of ten 
pages including brief prayers. Some merely memorize without 
learning to read. Others having actually learned the 200 to 300 
characters along with selected hymns can take short lessons in the 
Gospels. Progress is very slow, but well worth while. 

Those who never really learn to read are taught to listen 
regularly to expositions of the Gospels—a chapter or section in 
regular sequence. Public questioning follows and all get a more or 
less connected idea of Gospel history and Bible stories. Not less 
preaching but more teaching, from the simplest to the most advanced, 
is essential in Chinese Churches. 

Textbooks are increasing in number and quality, but the 
teacher is the most important factor next to the Bible itself. 

Methods must be flexible to suit conditions, but almost any 
method, earnestly and steadily used, is better than no method. 

* * * 

The burden of this class in our Churches lies 
H[literates. jj_ eav y ou njaD y souls, for it tends to disintegration 

when people cannot grow, aud they cannot grow without 
knowledge, nor can full knowledge come without reading and 
study. “The bicycle which does not move forward falls,” was 
a favorite remark of Spurgeon’s. In rural districts the number 
of those who cannot read their Testaments and hymnals is 
great beyond compute, and from this springs the difficulty of 
conserving the spiritual life in Churches, not to mention growth 
of all true knowledge. The full flow of the devotional spirit 
is hampered, likewise, where there is no reading of the 
peerless Word, and the stability and strengthening of the 
Churches becomes an almost impossible task without the aid 
of careful study of the Word. Many thousands of Church 
members have ears to hear, and thus they learn much, but 
they have no eyes to read and so they are crippled and limp. 
This number of the Recorder bears ample testimony to the 
importance of Bible study, aud gives clusters of fruit to show 
how great the spiritual results are. 

Many efforts have been put forth, in divers ways and at 
divers times, to lighten the burden of illiteracy. Some of 
these had their day, and ceased to be. But we welcome all 
such efforts to help the helpless. For this reason we invite our 
readers to give careful thought to the article in this issue by 
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the brothers Peill, members of a missionary family which has 
wrought nobly for Christ, in two continents. Their system is 
a development of one invented by a Chinese reformer, and 
aims at helping the illiterate and increasing the capacity of 
those who can read some characters. It has been tried with 
encouraging results in a few isolated stations, but it is eminently 
desirable that it should be tested in other areas, so as to 
discover its adaptability and usefulness more fully. We feel 
sure that all who desire the uplift of the illiterate members of 
the Churches will give sympathetic consideration to this new 
effort, and not pass it by on the other side with contempt or 
disfavour. 

Mr. Wang Chao, the inventor of the original system, was 
one of the brave men of the coup diktat in 1898, a lover of his 
country who suffered for it. Some will remember hnrr in 
Peking, in the garb of a Buddhist priest, kindling afresh the 
fires of progress and education along western lines, after he 
had been saved by a Manchu in high place. It will be a 
recompense for the kindness shown him by missionaries, in 
those dark days, if the system he invented now comes to the 
help of illiterate Chinese converts. 


* 


* 


ttbe ftlattcmal 
G. TS. Convention. 


In illustrations and letterpress our readers 
will learn something of the success and 
significance of the Eighth National Christian 
Endeavour Convention held in Hangchow from April 6-10. We 
hope to publish more particulars in our next issue- but would 
like to mention now the deep spiritual tone of the gathering, the 
precious fellowship enjoyed, and the new conceptions of love, 
salvation, prayer, Bible-study, and evangelism gained by the 
delegates. The Saturday evening meeting—when brethren 
spoke of work and possibilities in the “regions beyond” of 
Kansu and Sinkiang, and among the aboriginal tribes of 
Kweichow—was reminiscent of the earnest glow and enthusiasm 
of missionary gatherings in the home lands. Our Chinese 
brethren and sisters gained a new vision of Christ and a new 
knowledge of the need of their distant fellow nationals. Our 
readers will regret to hear that Dr. Clark has been seriously ill. 
Our best wishes go out for his recovery. 
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Gbe {promotion of 3nterce$0icm. 

Ruth Paxson. 

“ Prayer is our most formidable weapon, but the one in which 
we are least skilled. Prayer is a trade to be learned. Painstaking 
care, much thought, practice, and labor are required to be a skilful 
tradesman in praying. Prayer is not the fruit of natural talents, it 
is the product of faith ; of holiness; of deep spiritual character. It 
can not be seized upon by untrained hands. Fine material; fine 
finish are required. Master workmen are required, for mere 
journeymen can not execute the work of prayer. To graduate in 
the school of prayer is to master the wdiole course of the religious 
life.” 

If this be true could we not profitably include in our summer 
reading, books which will teach us the lessons others have learned 
in the practice of prayer. The following books will be helpful, of 
which several are already in stock at the Mission Book Company, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 

1. The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

One of the clearest, most suggestive, and vitalizing treatments of 
prayer ever written. 

2. With Christ in the School of Prayer, by Andrew Murray. 

The Ministry of Intercession. 

The Prayer life. 

A trio unsurpassed, a gift out of the rich experience of a master in 
the art and practice of prayer. 

3. The Dynamic of All Prayer, by G. Granger Fleming. 

An exceptionally stimulating expression of what prayer is. 

4. Individual Prayer as a Working Force, by David Gregg. 

Prayer not as communion but as work, as seen in the lives of Abraham, 
Paul, and Jesus Christ. 

5. Let Us Pray, by W. Arthur Coruaby. 

A most helpful unfolding of what true prayer is. 

6. How to Pray, by R. A. Torrey. 

This book gives a clear insight into the place, privilege, and practice 
of prayer. 

7. Power through Prayer, by E. M. Bounds. 

Primarily a book to arouse to more and better prayer. 

8. George Muller of Bristol, by Arthur T. Pierson. 

Lessons in God’s School of Prayer gleaned from the life of one of his 
best pupils. 

9. The Letters of Forbes Robinson—edited by his brother. 

“Prayer was to him the very breath of life. To go out of his 
presence was simply to find yourself praying with a reality which you 
had never known before.” 

Mr. Cheng Ching Yi, Secretary of the C. C. C., at the request 
of the Committee on the Promotion of Intercession, made an 
investigation of the existing literature on prayer in Chinese. 
Out of 1,200 books examined, 30 were found entirely on prayer and 
27 with one or more chapters on this subject. Out of the former, 
he selected 13 as the best aud out of the latter, 15. If any one 
cares for this list, please communicate with the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Intercession, No. 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 


Contributed Articles 


The Place of Bible Study in Mission Schools 

P. F. PRICE. 

"^TT is well to recall the early opposition to the recognition 
I of education as a legitimate part of missionary work 
* and the influence of such opposition upon the curricula 
of the pioneer schools. The antagonism which Alexan¬ 
der Duff had to overcome in the establishment of his educational 
policy is not peculiar to India. The records of the great 
missionary conferences of 1888, 1900, aud 1910 reveal the very 
gradual evolution of the missionary school as a part of the 
missionary program. Many of us can recall the opposition 
within certain missions, the contention being that it is the 
business of the missionary to preach the Gospel, not to teach 
geography, arithmetic and English. And the result was that 
schools were established with caution, the evangelistic aim 
being kept high in view and the Bible made the center of 
instruction. All this is changing to a greater or less degree. 
“Efficiency” is contending with “evangelism” as the goal to 
be attained. While the schools would not think of employing 
other than Christian teachers, yet not infrequently there is a 
temptation to cast about first of all for those who can teach 
certain branches well rather than those who are noted for their 
evangelistic fervor. In such cases the power to win students 
to Christ is taken for granted rather than made a sine qua non . 
The competition between mission and government schools is 
having its secularizing effect. The schools must attain a high 
standard at all costs, and sometimes the cost is very dear ; for it 
means the sacrifice of the original idea with which the mission 
school was established. Science and literature and music aud 
intellectual culture in general must have the right of way. 
The teaching of English is absorbing so much attention that 
no less an authority than Dr. Haruaek declared that missionaries 
are mistaking the import of the last command and making it 
to read “Go ye into all the world and teach English to every 
creature.” The desire to please non-Christian constituencies 
sometimes leads to a lessening of the requirements in Bible 
study. 

Noth. — Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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The result of all this is that religious instruction is losing 
its rightful place in many of our mission schools. General 
observation leads to this conclusion and a glance at the Bible 
study requirements of the most prominent schools confirms it. 
Xu one well known college in the last year of high school and 
the first year of college there is “no religious instruction,” 
and in another there is “no Bible” in the Freshman or in the 
Sophomore year. In several other cases the instruction is only 
once a week. Men and women are set apart because of their 
special fitness in general branches of study, but few who are 
specially fitted are set apart for Bible work. There has not 
been given to the perfecting of the Bible course that earnest 
study and preparation that has been given to the working out 
of other courses. Much more thought has been put upon an 
astronomical observatory or on a laboratory than has usually 
been put upon making attractive a course in religious instruc¬ 
tion. The consequence is that students in some cases express 
a dislike or contempt for the Bible course. It does not grip 
them or draw them as do other courses offered. Nor is this 
the fault of the subject matter. There is no more marvelously 
attractive course of study in the world than in the Bible when 
rightly taught. The fault lies elsewhere. 

It is better to face these facts than to excuse or suppress 
them. And the Chinese; Recorder is doing a real service to 
the missionary cause in giving over a whole number to the 
consideration of this vital question. Here then is the situation. 
While we have gained much in the administration of our 
schools we are in danger of losing the highest and best. And 
this fact is stated in this unvarnished form not in order to 
locate any blame anywhere but in an endeavor to find a better 
way. Improvement is evidently needed along three lines: 
first, stronger teachers ; second, a stiffer course of study, and 
third, more attractive and thorough-going text-books. 

The Bible course should be taught by the very best teacher 
that can be found. This is on the principle that the Bible is 
the greatest book in the world, the text-book of all text-books, 
and so should be taught by the man or woman best equipped 
for such a task. It is a mistake to think that “anybody can 
teach the Bible.” There are teachers and teachers. We seek 
special adaptability in teaching music and mathematics, then 
why not in the Bible course ? To teach the Bible well requires 
greater aptitude and application than the teaching of any other 
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subject because it is deeper in meaning and more vital in 
application than any other subject. Of course there are cir¬ 
cumstances, especially in primary schools, which make it 
unavoidable that one person teach several subjects. And there 
are instances where each earnest worker desires an opportunity 
to teach some part of the Bible course. But such cases are 
more or less exceptional. As a rule, especially in high schools 
and colleges, the Bible course should be under the direction of 
one teacher and that one the fittest for the task. On him 
should rest the responsibility and he should give his days and 
nights to that “one thing.” Sometimes the course is put into 
the hands of some one whose general scholarship does not 
command the students’ respect. It is not exactly parallel to 
the case of the old darkie who said, “The sun am very hot, 
this row of corn am very long, this nigger is very tired, I think 
I’se ’gwiue to preach but the effect on the student’s mind is 
much the same. It is fatal to allow students to infer that one 
is put to teaching the Bible who cannot teach anything else. 
And, besides all this, a well-taught Bible course will make 
demands upon the teacher’s general knowledge of history, 
philosophy, science, and what-not, and if the teacher has no 
resources of general knowledge he is badly handicapped with 
a wide-awake student. And in line with this, a successful 
young Bible teacher iu one of our colleges suggests that the 
Bible course teacher should with his students honestly take up 
and meet the questions which will eventually arise in the minds 
of the students as they advance iu their studies or go out into 
active life, and these doubts and difficulties to be dealt with in 
“an atmosphere of faith.” And this suggests that the teacher 
should be a man or woman of youth—if not young in years, at 
least young iu heart—and who can sympathize with (not 
dogmatize about) the student’s point of view. By all means let 
the best man be set apart for the Bible course. 

The Bible course should be made at once both Lhe hardest 
and the most attractive in the whole curriculum. And oue way 
to make the course attractive is to make it bard. To make the 
course easy, one that anybody can pass and get a good mark on, 
diminishes respect for the profound teachings of the profoundesl 
book, and makes the impressiou that it is not necessary after all 
to search the Scriptures in order to find their hidden wealth. 
The one condition on which the Bible itself offers to yield up 
its secret treasures is the condition of earnest study. 1 ‘ Seek 
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ye out of the book of Jehovah and read,” “ Seek and ye shall 
find.” Every school should in its Bible course accept this 
challenge. The most notable Bible course in any college 
known to the writer is one in which the course is very difficult 
and the teacher very exacting, but he is withal the most popular 
teacher in a large faculty. Stiffness and attractiveness make a 
good combination. But a course may be very hard and at the 
same time very dry. If the Bible course is dry and stereotyped 
it is the fault of those who make it so. And herein is one 
of the heaviest counts against our mission schools. We have 
never worked out an attractive Bible course. The Committee 
on Curriculum of the East China Educational Association have 
gotten out a course built up on pedagogical lines. They give 
certain studies to the “golden memory period ”, and other sub¬ 
jects to the reasoning period, etc., and this is as it should be. 
The architecture of the course is all right, but when it comes 
to building materials the Committee is handicapped. They 
put in one book here that was prepared years ago, another 
there that was prepared for a different class of readers, and 
in other places they are able to recommend no text-book at all. 
The text-books now in hand will make patch-work of any 
course that may be worked out. But the course itself as out¬ 
lined is in the opinion of the writer open to this criticism that 
there is too little of it. Two or three half hour periods a week 
only given to Bible study ! But some one says that the stu¬ 
dents get a lot of religious instruction, they go to chapel and 
church and evening prayers, etc. True enough, but this is all 
inspirational (or it ought to be) and the inspirational will fail 
of its aim if it has not the historical basis, the wide grasp of 
the place of religion in the life of the individual and of society 
and of the depth and range of divine truth which only concen¬ 
trated and constant study can give. And think of the limitless 
materials there are to draw from,—the stories of Scripture (so 
rich in suggestiveness that the playwrights of England are look¬ 
ing enviously upon the Bible as a yet unexplored field for 
reproduction on the stage), the words of the Scripture which 
may be so profitably laid up in the memory, and the Bible 
characters. What it will mean to a boy to study out the 
life of Moses, the man of God, or of Elijah, the fearless 
prophet, or to follow Paul, not only in the dry facts of the 
names and order of the places he visited but of the real 
Paul in his struggles and in his triumphs. Many inspiring 
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days might be given to finding out how David “served his 
generation by the will of God.” Some say there is “too much 
Bible.” The student becomes satiated. There cannot be too 
much Bible rightly taught. Nor should the teaching of 
religious truth be confined to the Bible text alone. The students 
should gain some acquaintance with the struggles, persecutions, 
and victories of the Church through the ages and of the 
triumph of true religion against all opposition and in spite of 
human infirmities and failures within the Church itself. They 
should learn, too, something of the lives of the great heroes of 
faith, the study of whose careers will make them long to make 
their lives sublime. The dealing with doubt, the elemental 
study of comparative religion, the life of our Lord in its setting 
as the central fact of history and the exalted character of the 
Christian ethic can be made to capture and charm the student as 
he advances further ou. Then, too, he can be made to do some 
study on his own account that will probably mean more to him 
than any part of the course. A lad of nineteen who went 
across the Pacific last summer sent back to the writer an 
analysis which he had made while on the ship of the Book of 
Hebrews. Aside from his conception of the meaning of the 
book, which was by no means crude, he wrote that this par¬ 
ticular study opened up to him the Bible as a new book. All 
this points to the fact that there is no want of material for the 
preparation of an effective Bible course. 

This leads to the last point, that the schools need a series 
of well worked out and attractive text-books . This need is 
apparent at every turn. How shall it be met? This is a 
question the solution of which will require no small outlay of 
consecrated money and consecrated energy. The Commercial 
Press has, in a measure, pointed to us the way. They undertook 
the enormous task of the preparation of text-books for the 
schools of all China and they have succeeded. How ? By an 
unstinted use of money, by making their books attractive and 
up-to-date (compared, for instance, with the old-time text-books), 
and by the employment of the very best available talent. 
They had general literature and history to draw upon. In the 
sphere of religious instruction we have a field not one whit 
less rich or productive than theirs. They had the literature 
of knowledge alone to draw upon. We may in the sphere of 
religious instruction draw upon the literature of knowledge 
aud the literature of power. Surely there are among us those 
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who can work out a course along the lines suggested. And 
surely among the men who give so generously to foreign 
missions there are those who, if the matter is placed before 
them rightly, are willing to give what is necessary to the 
working out of a worthy course in the most important of all 
lines of instruction. We have played at it heretofore. Is it 
not possible now to take up the matter in dead earnest? 

If we set aside the very best available teachers to the work 
of teaching the Bible course, if we provide a course that will 
attract the very best students, working out text-books that are 
worthy of the subject matter, not going on as we are now in a 
more or less haphazard way, then will Bible study in mission 
schools come to its own. Aud the fruitage will repay us an 
hundred-fold for all our pains. 


Bible Study in West China 

The Course of Study Used in the Schools of the West China 
Christian Educational Union. 

EDWARD WILSON WALLACE. 

"T* 1 S the West China Christian Educational Union is now in 
Zl its tenth year, and has had time to test out several 
* courses of Bible Study, its experience may be suggestive 
to others. No subject of the curriculum has presented 
greater difficulties. Partly because of denominational and 
exegetical differences of opinion that one would expect to find 
in a Union including teachers from five distinct Church 
bodies, and partly because of tbe lack of proper helps in 
Chinese, the subject has been both the most honored and the 
least successfully taught. At present an effort is being made 
to put it in its rightful place, as the most fascinating and 
valuable subject to both teacher and student, on the curriculum. 

From 1907 to 1913 only a bare outline of work to be 
covered was given in the printed curriculum. It was as 
follows : 

Lower Primary (5 years). The birth, miracles, parables, 
death, aud resurrection of Jesus. Memorization of 12 chap¬ 
ters, and of the names of the books of the Bible. 

Higher Primary (4 years). Old Testament characters (Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
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David). The life of Christ as given in the four Gospels. 
The lives of Peter, Paul, and John as given in the Acts. 

Middle School (5 years). A study of Samuel, Kings, Chron¬ 
icles, Esther, Daniel, Nehemiab, Ezra, Mark (three 
years); Acts, Romans, 1 Peter, James (two years). 

It will be seen that the amount of work to be covered was 
excessive, while there was no guidance to teachers as to what 
they should emphasize. In 1913 it was decided to attempt to 
provide a course that would be more easily used. A small 
committee, representative of different denominations and schools 
of thought, was appointed to find or prepare a course. After 
careful study of the best modern courses in Bible Study one 
was recommended that seemed most highly spoken of and best 
adapted to our needs. It is “Suggestions for a Syllabus in 
Religious Teaching,” by Miss G. B. Ayre, published in 
England by Longmans, Green and Co. It is very highly 
endorsed by Vice-Chancellor Michael E. Sadler and is widely 
used in England. Only the first 125 pages were used, and 
in these omissions were made where necessary. The Syllabus 
was then translated into a simple style of Chinese. It is 
published in two sections, called /]•* H? $?. fij- 3c U and 

a- These may be secured from the West 
China Religious Tract Society, Chengtu and Chungking, 
who very kindly agreed to publish them for the Educational 
Union. 

A brief outline of the course, with two sample extracts, 
will best show its nature. 

OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY. 

Ij)wer Primary. 1st Year. Stories of the Fatherhood of God 
Revealed in His Care for His Children. These stories are 
taken half from the Old Testament and half from the New 
Testament. 

2nd Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in the Lives of 
His Servants. Stories from the Old Testament. 

3rd Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in the Lives of 
His Servants. Stories of Abraham, Jesus, and Peter. 
(Six mouths are given to the Life of Christ.) 

4th Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in an Earthly 
Brotherhood. Stories from the Acts, with references to 
the letters of Paul. 

Higher Primary. 1st and 2nd Years. The History of the Chosen 
People. From Moses to Christ. 

3rd Year. The Life of Christ. Based on Mark’s Gospel, 
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sample lessons. 

1. Lower Primary First Year, September, 

Evidences of Divine Love Within the Child's Experience. 

Stories, 

The story of Ruth. 

The story of the seed growing secretly (Mark iv, 26-29). 

The story of the feeding of the five thousand (John vi, 1-15). 

The story of bringing the first-fruits. The harvest festival probably 
the first religious service (Ex. xxiii, t6; Lev. xxiii, 10 14). 

Expression Work. 

Free drawing, illustrating the story of Ruth. Children may fill a 
large sheet of paper with drawings of fruit, nuts, corn ; may plant corn 
in a box, and may also have a sheaf of ripe corn in the class-room. 

Hymns. 

“ We plough the fields and scatter.” 

Repetition. 

Genesis viii, 22 ; Ps. lxv, 1-11. 

Nature Study. 

God’s Care in Providing Food. Harvest and the approach of winter. 
Bring out the following ideas :—(«) All that has gone to produce the 
harvest, the ploughing, harrowing, sowing; sunshine and the rain; 
reaping, binding, and storing. ( b ) processes of converting wheat into 
bread, (c) The harvest of fruit, nuts, vegetables. ( d ) Storing of food 
in bulbs and seeds. 

2. Higher Primary. Third Year. 

THE SOWER. (Mark iv, 1-9, 14-20.) 

(«) Picture our Lord sitting in the boat; around Him the blue waters 
of the lake; before Him on the fringe of the bright yellow sand a crowd 
of Eastern peasants in their many-coloured garments, all eager to hear 
the new Teacher. 

(b) He had come with a message from their Father in Heaven. How 
could He make them understand ? 

( c ) Perhaps as He looks up, He sees on the hillside above some 
countryman sowing his seed, the birds flying around and behind him. 
Tell the story. 

(t/) Let the children discuss the meaning; and they will see how it 
was that though the Son of God Himself was the Teacher, yet so few 
people became His followers during His lifetime. The four kinds of 
hearers:— 

(i) Those who came only to listen. 

(ii) Those who listened and began to follow, but when they found 
following Him was difficult they gave up, e.g., the young ruler, Judas, 

(iii) Those who were so much taken up with their fishing and 
vineyards, that their miuds were too full to thiuk about Christ’s 
teaching. 

(iv) Those who listened and followed (cf. Matt, vii, 24), e.g., the 
eleven, Mary Magdalene, etc. 

As this Syllabus did not provide work for the Middle 
School one member of the Committee prepared a very full 
Syllabus for the first two years, covering the History of the 
Jews, from the Division of the Kingdom to the Birth of 
Christ. For the last two years suitable text-books were found 
and no Syllabus has been prepared. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL-* 

ist Year. i. A brief review of the History of Israel to the 
Death of Solomou. 

ii. The History of Israel to the Exile. The pre-Exilic 
Prophets and their message (selected passages). Emphasis is laid 
on political relations, social conditions, and religious and moral 
progress. 

2nd Year. i. The History of Israel from the Exile to the 
Roman Conquest. Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Prophets of the Exile. 

ii. Selections from the Poetical and Wisdom Literature. 

3rd Year. The Life of Christ. Use Hawks-Pott’s “ Life of 
Christ ” (se#B) and Burton and Matthews’ “ Harmony of 
the Gospels ” (jpg fj? & &). 

4th Year. History of the Christian Church to the Fall of 
Jerusalem. Use Hawks-Pott’s “ The Extension of the Kingdom ” 
(3c 13 ^ IE) and Luce’s “ Letters and Records of the Apostolic 

Age " (ft'® * 1 ©. 

The course in the three grades, it will be seen, follows 
the “spiral method,” covering the same ground in each grade 
but with fuller treatment in the higher grades. Such a 
method is necessary where the majority of students leave 
school after completing one grade, and the substance of the 
Bible teaching must be given them in one grade or they will 
never get it. The treatment in each grade differs so, however, 
that there is little danger that students who proceed to a higher 
grade will feel that they are retreading ground that is over¬ 
familiar. The line of approach, as well as the subject matter, 
is adapted to the differing needs and interests of each grade. 
Throughout, the aim has been, not to give mere familiarity 
with the persons and events of the Bible, but to lead the student, 
of whatever grade, to ask himself the question, “What do 
these lessons have for me ? ” 

The Syllabus for primary schools has been well received. 
The first edition of 700 copies is almost exhausted after one 
year, which, for a book for teachers’ use only, shows widespread 
use. It is generally acknowledged to be an advance upon any¬ 
thing yet produced for our schools. 

Certain criticisms of the course are not without suggestion. 
The country teachers still ask for a “text-book” with set lessons 
for each day and explicit directions for teaching them. Even 
with the Syllabus some feel at a loss as to what to teach. Again, 

* Copies of the Syllabus for 1st and 2nd years may be secured from the 
Secretary of the West China Christian Educational Union, Cheugtu. 
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the former course set one or more books of the Bible for study 
and students could buy these for a few tens of cash. Now, the 
course covers in a fashion the whole Bible, and demands that 
each student should have a Bible of his own. Few students in 
the primary schools can afford to buy a Bible, at least with type 
that they should be allowed to use. It has been suggested that 
a book might be printed containing simply the passages required 
for each grade. These are scarcely criticisms of this course but 
are difficulties involved in any up-to-date course in Bible Study. 
It is hoped to largely obviate the first difficulty by drilling 
teachers in proper methods of teaching, in Institutes and Summer 
Schools. 

A more serious criticism calls attention to the proportion of 
time given to the Old Testament, which is held to be excessive. 
There are others who feel that in the primary schools it would 
be well to commence with the Life of Christ, so that students 
who leave after one or two years will have had the heart of the 
Christian message. Without necessarily admitting the strength 
of the latter objection, permission is given to schools to vary the 
order of study; the single requirement is that the whole course 
be covered for the examination at the end of each grade. 

It is matter for debate whether or not there is a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of time given to the Old Testament. As a matter 
of fact, iu the Lower Primary course only the work of the 3rd 
and 4th years (practically all from the New Testament) is ex¬ 
amined upon; in the Higher Primary the examiner for the last 
two years has required an equal amount of work from the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Several requests for permission to republish in other parts 
of China the course for primary schools would indicate that it is 
considered of value, and a contribution, however slight, to the 
problem of making the Bible and the truths it contains live for 
the boys and girls of modern China. It would be unfortunate, 
however, to be satisfied with any course. It is cause for 
encouragement to find teachers disagreeing with the course and 
working out their own syllabi. It is possible that the time 
is near when the Educational Union will be able to recognize 
the syllabi in Bible Study of individual schools and set ex¬ 
aminations that will be broad enough in their scope to meet 
these individual differences. At present on all Bible examina¬ 
tion papers a wide option is given in answering questions in 
order to make allowance for different methods of teaching. 
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The Importance of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Clause of the C. E. Pledge* 

D. E- HOSTE. 


In a pointed and direct way it brings home to young 
people the necessity of a personal faith in, and allegiance to, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the essence of the Christian life and satis¬ 
factory church membership. Further, its meetings, both devo¬ 
tional and for the prosecution of various forms of useful work, 
provide ample means for mutual edification and stimulus to those 
attending them. Young people are thus afforded the invaluable 
help and support derived from fellowship with others, whilst, 
at the same time, they are being trained and developed for future 
service, through the exercise of such powers and gifts as they 
already possess. It is sad to think of the loss in the past, both 
to the inner life of the Church and also to its aggressive efforts 
on behalf of those outside, through the lack of some means for 
encouraging and directing the activities of the young. Without 
the influence and guidance afforded by this great organization, 
there is a danger lest the young people connected with our 
Churches grow up without a direct faith in Christ and devotion 
to His service: moreover, even in the case of those possessing 
such faith, the tendency to unhealthy diffidence, inaction, and 
apathy in regard to the welfare of others, is far too common. On 
an occasion such as the present, it is most fitting that we should 
render our humble and hearty thanksgivings to God for the 
immense benefits to the life and extension of the Church result¬ 
ing from the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour, 

It has been truly said that every advance in the work of 
God brings with it some corresponding danger. Nor is it diffi¬ 
cult to surmise that the openings for the exercise of individual 
powers afforded by the meetings of this Society might, in some 
instances, lead to a demonstrative, but superficial form of piety, 
accompanied sometimes by a forward self-confidence, as hurtful, 
in its way, as the lethargy and inertness of former days. A 
safeguard has, however, been provided for by the Founder of 

*A paper read at the National Christian Endeavour Convention held in 
Hangchow. 


m 


HE world-wide spread of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavour affords sufficient proof of the fact 
that it meets an important need in the life of the Church. 
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this Society and those associated with him in forming its Con¬ 
stitution. In the form of Active Member’s Pledge, we find in a 
foremost place the following words,'—“I will make it the rule of 
my life to pray and read the Bible every day.” Then follows 
the promise to fulfil in their due order the various active duties 
of a Christian Endeavourer. The foremost position given in the 
Pledge to the qualifications of private, personal devotions may 
surely be interpreted as signifying that the leaders of this great 
Movement realized how essential it was to the depth and per¬ 
manence of its outward activities. It is a truism to say that the 
real conditiou of any community depends upon the personal 
character of the individuals composing it. For a time, indeed, 
such a community may continue to have a measure of prosperity 
due to the momentum of past influences, but unless there is a 
continual renewal and increase of the personal Christian life of 
the individual members of an organization, it will not be very 
long before it becomes a spent force and falls a victim to stag¬ 
nation and disintegration. Hence, it is well for each of us to 
ask ourselves how we stand in regard to this particular part of 
the Christian Endeavourer’s Pledge. How much time do we 
give daily to the private study of the Holy Scriptures ? How 
much to secret prayer? The tone and value of our public 
meetings will mainly be determined by the character of our 
private, individual devotions. Probably all recognize the truth 
of this. We do well, however, to ask ourselves whether we are 
allowing it to have its operative effect in our lives. That is to 
say, are we, in apportioning our time, seeing to it that whatever 
other engagements have to be curtailed or omitted, this one of 
secret communion with the Ford is sacredly guarded ? To do 
this often involves careful thought in the use of our time and 
self-denial in giving up occupations, which, though agreeable 
and, it may be, useful in tlieir place, tend to encroach upon the 
sacred hour spent at Jesus’ feet. It is generally recognized that 
the early morning is, in most cases, the best time for personal 
Bible study and secret prayer. This means that we must retire 
to rest in good time, otherwise we shall not be fit to rise at the 
hour of morning devotions. One sign of affection is the desire 
to be alone with the one whom we love and to sacrifice a good 
deal to attain this end. Are we thus lovers of the Ford, or do 
we, in practice, put other things and other engagements before 
the time alone with Him? The open secret of joy, satisfaction, 
and power to bring blessing to other lives is here and nowhere 
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else. “Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to you.” He 
is no respecter of persons: He is not looking for the wise or the 
strong: He simply wants those who will set their love upon Him, 
sit at His feet, and hear His word. His thrice-repeated question 
to the Apostle of old—“Lovest thou Me ?” is, we may be well 
assured, being asked of us to-day. May every member of this 
assembly give a hearty response in the words,—“Yea, Cord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee,” and recognizing such failure as 
there may have been in the past, determine, by His grace, that 
for the future personal communion with the Lord shall indeed 
have the first place. 

The writer has little doubt that the leaders of the Society 
recoguize the importance of helping its younger members to 
habits of method and regularity in this vital matter. Much 
must, of course, depend on the attainments of the individual, 
both in Christian intelligence and in education. For those who 
are almost entirely illiterate, selected texts or short portions of 
Scripture will probably be sufficient, the daily portion of Bible 
study being graded for different classes of members. The 
essential point is that all should, from the commencement, be 
encouraged and trained in the habit of some kind of daily per¬ 
sonal Bible study and secret prayer. In many cases Aids to 
Bible Study are, for a time at any rate, valuable. The ideal 
practice, for the educated, however, is probably the regular 
reading and re-reading of the Bible through from end to end. 
In this way a comprehensive, balanced knowledge of its sacred 
truths is obtained and kept fresh in the mind and memory. A 
good deal can also be done by wise, discriminating advice and 
instruction to aid immature Christians in the exercise of secret 
prayer and intercession. Is it not desirable that right from the 
commencement, this latter feature should have its place in the 
devotions of every Christian, and that, as time goes on, they 
should be taught their privilege of praying widely for the in¬ 
terests of God’s Kingdom amongst men? In this way they will 
be brought to know something of the breadth and the length of 
the love of Christ, as well as of its depth and height. Care is, 
of course, needed not to go beyond what the growth and capacity 
of the individual can attain to. All, however, will agree that the 
strengthening and enrichment of the personal devotional life is 
vital to the power and extension of this great Society. 
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Symposium. 

How to Study the Message of the Bible. 

T _ |HE Bible is a religious book from beginning to end. It 
was never meant for anything else and it does not 
succeed as anything else. If Bible study is to be prof¬ 
itable, this elementary truth must be clearly recognized. 
We should rescue the Bible from those who contend between 
so-called orthodox and heterodox distinctions, and should be 
content to be seekers and champions of the truth, prepared to 
hold in solution what cannot be proved. 

If we approach the Bible with a wrong presupposition, it 
is sure to cripple us in the study of that book. If we say with 
the verbalists, “Every single word has the Divine stamp upon 
it” (a position which can no more be reasonably defended 
than to say that the Koran came from heaven), then we begin 
on a neck-twisting, language-distorting, sense-denying and 
casuistical campaign that can only end in confusion. If we 
say with the radicals, “Handle the book just as you handle 
any other book” (a position which totally disregards history 
and the influence which this wonderful Book has had in the 
world), then we jump into the midst of sacred things with 
our big shoes on, slash about with utter disrespect, give free 
rein to our imagination and end in a dust-heap. There is no 
preference between these two methods. One is called “strictly 
orthodox” and the other “ higher critical.” 

Now let us throw away both of these presuppositions, and 
begin by saying that this wonderful book called “The 
Bible,” the consoler and comforter of millions of sin-tossed 
and desolate pilgrims, is the means by which God has made 
known His will to men. The message is a religious one that 
calls for an ethical output on the part of man. A righteous 
character is the human manifestation of the divine revelation. 
We will therefore regard the various human instruments whom 
God used to write this book as so many men trying to transfer 
to us religious truth. We will not look for anything else, no 
matter how many by-paths there may be. We will make sure 
that we get the thought that they tried to give. Our judg¬ 
ment will be a religious one. 

How then shall we get this religious message from the 
Bible? Accepting the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we will 
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approach the book devotioually, intelligently, conscientiously, 
and obediently. We will not discard what we have already 
learned. The knowledge which we have already acquired 
ought to aid us a little, but we surely will not allow it to 
hinder us in any way. With open mind we will stand ready 
to throw overboard every conception that we have hitherto 
regarded as true, if necessary, if so be the cause of truth may 
thereby be advanced. We will resolutely put into practice 
every day that which we have received, in order that the 
channels may not be choked and the next day’s supply of 
religious truth stopped. We will not worship Mary, nor the 
Church, nor the Bible, but the Lord Jesus Christ, who gives 
to the other three whatever sanctity they may possess. “With 
unveiled face ” always, we will read, and with unclouded 
mind we will think, and with unfettered souls we will serve. 
We will refuse to be classified in any other way than as 
“servants of the Lord Jesus Christ and lovers of the truth.” 
In our anxiety for the cause of truth we will not try to steady 
the ark, but fearlessly and fairly we will let the light shine 
into all corners. 

If we go at Bible study in this way, nearly all difficulties 
will disappear, and those that do not can be shelved as irrele¬ 
vant. Historical, or grammatical, or scientific, or philosophical 
difficulties are not religious difficulties. All we are concerned 
with, or rather, all that is vital for us in Bible study is ethical 
and religious problems, and the Bible helps us to solve such 
problems ; it does not create them. We will not start a quarrel 
over the book of Genesis by riveting our attention on in¬ 
cidentals. We will take the great theme of the book, “God 
created the heavens and the earth ” and we will meditate upon 
that solemn fact and make haste to give our Creator some 
adequate return for allowing us to occupy space in His 
universe. We will not spend time arguing about whether or 
uot the sun stood still in the valley of Ajalou. We all know 
very well that the sun stood still in the valley of Ajalon and 
has stood still ever since, but that is not the important thing 
that we should notice. What Joshua lacked in astronomy was 
more than compensated for by his faith. It is the faith of 
Joshua in Jehovah that should interest us and lead us to em¬ 
ulate him. And so it is all the way along. If we will keep 
the Bible clearly before our minds as a religious book, we will 
have a guide that has never yet led anyone off the track, but 
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on the contrary has always demanded that those who follow 
shall give to the denizens of this world such a good expression 
in righteous living of the suggestions of the guide, that others 
may be led to follow. 

When we desire to study astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
biology or physics, we will go to those books which were 
written especially to teach such things, but when we want to 
know who and what God is, who and what man is supposed 
to be, whither we are tending and what we are supposed to be 
doing all along the way, then where in this wide world will 
we find a book like the Bible ? 

Chas. E. Ogilvie. 


Some Characteristics of Curriculum Bible Study. 

Increasing attention seems to be given to the question of 
Curriculum Bible Study. Experiments are being made here 
and there ; and doubtless before long we shall be able to gather 
together a goodly amount of experience which will enable us 
to strengthen this department of our work in a manner 
commensurate with its importance. 

This work is, of course, developing on lines varying with 
the conditions which have to be met in different fields. In 
general, these varying conditions are due to the proportion 
of the Christian and non-Christian students in the school, and, 
especially in the case of Colleges and high-grade Middle 
Schools, to the amount of Biblical knowledge possessed by the 
students before their entrance into these institutions. 

But there are two or three general observations which 
might well be applied to all our work : 

1. We should try to make the curriculum work on the 
Bible differ from Sabbath School Study on the one hand and 
what is called personal Devotional Bible Study on the other. 
Dealing with the same material these three lines of work will 
ever have close relations ; but the immediate aim and the 
amount and division of time devoted to the study of the Bible 
by each method differ so much that it is possible to keep them 
fairly separate, giving to the curriculum study a place right¬ 
fully and peculiarly its own. 

2 . This separation will be made possible if we lay special 
stress on the historical method in the curriculum work. The 
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Bible should be studied as a great history book which shows 
the growth of a nation chosen and trained to influence the 
world. In this way the student, who so often regards the Bible 
as merely a ‘‘doctrine book” not worthy of or requiring the 
mental power demanded by his other studies, will give it its 
rightful place. The study of this Book should be placed on 
the same footing with other studies in the curriculum, and care 
taken not to assign it an inferior place either in the time 
devoted to it or the quality of instruction. We shall be the 
more eager to see that these things are attended to if we fully 
believe that the Bible is the Book of books and “ recognize the 
personality of Jesus Christ, a fact and a force as unquestioned 
as heat, light, or electricity, and no more to be ignored and 
driven out than gravitation.” 

3. Seeing that our general aim is Biblical instruction care 
should be taken, at least in Middle Schools and Colleges, to see 
that the students come into close contact with the Bible-text, 
rather than to study books about the Bible. If it is true, as 
some claim, that one of the greatest gifts the West has to offer 
to China is the inductive method, then we shall have an 
added reason for teaching our studeuts to handle the Bible 
itself, and shall make every effort to produce “helps” which 
will conform to this principle. 

4. In working out a curriculum in concrete form the 
question of suitable text-books is a most difficult one in all 
departments. The Bible-study section shares this difficulty 
in full measure. An immense amount of work has been done 
in making experiments of various kinds, though less has been 
done for curriculum Bible study than for any other. Very 
naturally most of this work has been done on the Gospels ; 
less attention has been given to the Acts and still less to the 
Old Testament. It is possible that from the past experiments 
we have learned that in preparing these needed books we may 
well bear in mind the following items: 

a. Text-books for curriculum Bible work which may have 
been most useful in the West can rarely, if ever, be directly 
translated with any great degree of success. This is generally 
true even when the book has not been slavishly translated, but 
“adapted”; and it is likely always to be true where the 
adaptation has not been worked out tentatively in actual class¬ 
room work. The better plan would seem to be to work out 
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courses as much as possible at first baud—drawing such material 
as will suit our needs from the several books along any one 
particular line which may have met with success in the West. 
This will take time and much hard work, but it will give the 
results so much desired. 

b. These aids to the study of the Bible will be made so as 
to take a secondary place to be used only as u tools” and not 
as an end in themselves. They will serve to guide the study 
of any particular portion of Scripture on the inductive method, 
but furnishing at each step such material as will enable the 
student to orient himself, and giving such help over hard places 
as will temper the difficulty to his strength. 

c. In harmony with the pedagogical demands of the time 
care will be taken to choose and arrange the material, and also 
to adjust the helps to suit the age of the students. There 
should, however, be unity in the work of each stage, as students 
will be dropping out at various points in the course ; yet all 
should be co-ordinated so as to insure progress as the students 
pass from grade to grade through Primary and Middle Schools 
to later work in College and Graduate Schools. 

Henry W. Luce. 


Bible Study Curricula in Primary Schools. 

As a supplement to the article on Curriculum Bible Study, 
the following curricula, adopted by several of the Educational 
Associations, are printed. This will facilitate comparative 
study, which may possibly result in the unifying of such 
courses. As has been made clear in the preceding articles, 
the greatest need is for better teaching of the Bible. The 
adoption of a standard course of Bible Study to be used in 
practically all parts of the country would make it easier to 
prepare manuals for the use of teachers, that would help all of 
them to improve their method. A Special Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee has been considering this 
problem, and it may possibly be able to serve the various 
Educational Associations in helping them to reach some agree¬ 
ment with reference to these courses of study. That Committee 
(at 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai) will gladly welcome sug¬ 
gestions and other assistance, and invites correspondence by 
those interested in this subject. 
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The East China Educational Union Bible Study Curriculum— 1916 . 

EOWER PRIMARY. 

Year 1. Two half-hour periods or 
Four periods of 15 minutes. 

Truths which children can appreciate—the Fatherhood of 
God and friendship of Jesus, 

Selected Bible stories. 

Memory passages. 

Expression work. 

Year 2. Two half-hour periods. 

Lead children to appreciate Jesus’ friendship, to imitate it, 
and to desire Jesus as their personal friend. 

Selected Bible stories. 

Memory passages. 

Expression work. 

Year 3. Three half-hour periods. 

Develop interest in Bible characters and lead children to 
imitate. 

Selected Bible stories. 

Memory passages. 

Expression work. 

Year 4. Three half-hour periods. 

As above. 

HIGHER PRIMARY. 

Year 1. Four periods of 15 minutes or two periods of 30 minutes. 
Relate Bible to everyday life. 

Encourage good habits. Suggest activity. 

(Introduction to Bible. Zia, Y.M.C.A.) 

Year 2. Four periods of 15 minutes or two periods of 30 minutes. 

Encourage heroic ideals and habits. Utilize “ golden 
memory period.” Direct the gang spirit. 

(Heroes of the Bible. Zia, Y.M.C.A. 

Bible. Other histories.) 

Year 3. As above. 

Central China Christian Educational Union Bible Study Curriculum. 

Revised for 1916 . 

EOWER PRIMARY. 

Year I. Each week 5 hours. 

1. Mrs. Seymour’s Sunday School Lessons (on the Life of 
Our Lord). Vol. 1(1-36). (a) Optional: 

(£) Mrs. Foster’s Primer, Vols. 1 and 2. (c) Short Steps 

to Great Truths (Price), Vol. 1. 
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Year II. Bach week 5 hours. 

1. Mrs. Seymour's Sunday School Bessons (on the Elfe of 
OurBord). ¥01,2(37-72). 

Year III. Bach week 4 hours. 

1. St. Mark’s Gospel. 

2. Old Testament History to Death of Moses. 

Year IV. Each week 3 hours. 

1 a. St. Euke’s Gospel, 
or 

ib. Bife of Christ (Pott). 

2. Finish the Old Testament History Book as in Year III. 

HIGHER PRIMARY. 

Year V. Each week 3 hours. 

Acts of the Apostles with special reference to Old Testament 
quotations. 

Year VI. 1. St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

2. Selectious from the Pentateuch (Miss Taylor). 

Year VII. 1. St. John’s Gospel, and 

2. Selections from the Old Testament(Miss Taylor). 


Uniform Bible Study Curriculum. 

Educational Association of Fukien Province. 1915. 

LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

First Year. Bible stories and material teaching the Father¬ 
hood of God. 

Second Year. 

Third Year, Old and New Testament Stories (book to be 
prepared). 

Fourth Year. Gospel of Mark, Wenll. Memory work not 
reported. 


HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

First Year. Matthew and Euke. 

Second Year. Old Testameut History, Creation, Abraham, 
Isaac, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and Ruth. 

Third Year. Samuel, David, Nehemiab, Esther, Daniel, Isaiah. 

Fourth Year. Acts of the Apostles, with portions of Epistles. 
Memory passages to be selected later. 
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Educational Association of Fukien Province—Uniform Bible Study 
Curriculum Adopted in 1914, and withdrawn in 1915. 

HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

First Year—First Term. 

The Fife of Christ, according to the Gospel of 
St. Luke, chapters i-io. It is recommended that 
the Delegates’ version, classical edition, be used. It 
is also recommended that the teachers use Luce’s 
“Harmony of the Gospels” and also his “Aids to 
the Study of the Life of Christ.” 

Memory Work .—Repeat Romans 12, and two hymns. 

First Year—Second Term. 

Life of Christ, according to the Gospel of St. 
Luke, chapters 11-24. The text and teachers’ helps 
the same as above. 

Memory Work. —Repeat Isaiah 53, and two hymns. 

Second Year—First Term. 

The Acts of the Apostles, covering the lives of 
Peter and John as given in Chapters 1-12. The text 
as in the first year. The teachers should use as help 
Luce’s “Records of the Apostolic Age.” 

Memory Wotk. —Repeat John 15, and two hymns. 

Second Year—Second Term. 

The Acts of the iVpostles, covering the life of 
St. Paul, chapters 13-28. The text used being the 
same as above, and teachers' help also the same. 

Memory Work. —Repeat I Corinthians 15 : 1-28 and two 
hymns. 

Third Year—First Term. 

Old Testament History, covering the story of the 
Creation, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (omit¬ 
ting the tables of generations). See Genesis 1:1-2: 3, 
12 : 1-24 : 11, 24: 19-35 : 29. 37 : 1-46:7. 46: 28-50: 26. 

Third Year—Second Term. 

Old Testament History, covering the story of 
Moses, Joshua, and Ruth. Exodus 1: 1-20: 26, Deut. 
34, Joshua 1: 1-6 : 27, and the entire Book of Ruth. 

Memory Work. —Repeat Ecclesiastes 11:9-12:7, Psalm 
150, and two hymns. 
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Fourth Year—First Term. 

Old Testament History, covering the story of 
Samuel and David. I Samuel i : i-II Samuel i: 27, 
II Chronicles 1: 1-17, Psalms 8, 28, 34, 52, 122. 

Memory Work .—Repeat Psalms 46, 121, and two hymns. 

Fourth Year—Second Term. 

Old Testament History, covering the story of 
Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, and Isaiah. Nehemiah 1: 
1-6:19, 8:1-9:38, 10:28-39, 12:27-18:31, Esther 

1: r-10: 3, Daniel 1: 1-10, 6 : 28, Isaiah 6 : 1-13. 

Memory Work .—Repeat Philippiaus 4: 4-13, II Timothy 
4 : 6-8, Revelation 22: 1-17, and two hymns. 


Comments by a Fukien School Principal. 

First, in regard to the Fukien Educational Association 
Bible Study Courses : 

For the Tower Primary School Course, I feel that the 
revised Course is in many ways superior to that of the earlier 
Course. Personally I should prefer to see the Fukien Educa¬ 
tional Association adopt the same Course as the East China 
Educational Association has adopted, except for the Fourth 
Year. There I think the Fukien Course has a little advantage. 
It gives the students before they leave the Tower Primary— 
many of them go no farther—a connected Tife of Christ, which 
I feel is very helpful and beneficial. Unless conditions in 
other parts of China are very different from those that prevail 
in Fukien, such courses of study as do not give any work on 
the Tife of Christ before the Third Year of the Tower Primary 
school, will mean that many children will never get to study 
the Tife of Christ because of dropping out at the end of the 
Second Year, where we find a very heavy mortality. The 
same criticism holds for the Higher Primary Course as well. 
It seems to me more essential that the Tife of Christ be taught 
to the larger classes than that some of the Old Testament work 
be taught. 

For the Higher Primary Course, I think the earlier Course 
is preferable to the revised Course. I think that we should 
give both the Tife of Christ and the growth of the Christian 
Church in consecutive years, rather than interpolating Old 
Testament work. It makes little difference, to my mind, 
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whether the work is given in the earlier part of the course or 
the latter. 

On the whole, I think that the East China Educational 
Union has a well worked out course. I am not well enough 
acquainted with the texts they suggest, but I think that our 
aim should be to make the students not only familiar with the 
story of the Bible but with the Bible text as well. 

As to what should be done to bring about better Bible 
teaching in our schools, there is much to be said, but I cannot 
at present say more than a word or two in this regard. I feel, 
and have felt for some time, that the one thing necessary is to 
adopt a fairly general course for work in the Bible, and then, 
based on that course, have special texts prepared that can be 
placed in the hands of the students. Of course some of the 
work, as in the first year or two of the lower Primary, would be 
oral work and the students would have no need of books. But 
from the time the students begin to study the text of the Bible 
they should have well arranged texts to be studied. These 
texts should not include the passages from the Bible that are 
to be studied but should simply give the references, thereby 
causing the students to familiarize themselves with the Bible 
text itself. If we had more uniform courses this could very 
easily be doue. Or if such texts should be prepared, the courses 
almost without exception, I feel sure, would be made to con¬ 
form to those texts. 

So much for the students and their work. The matter of 
the teaching is more difficult to handle than the question of the 
proper courses for students. It is a matter of teacher-training in 
religious education, The Sunday School Union is doing much 
along this line. Some of the books that it has issued are very 
good and should be in the hands of every one of our Bible 
teachers. “The Seven Eaws of Teaching ,’ 5 by John M. 
Gregory, LE.D., to mention one of its publications, is available 
in both Chinese and English. “How to Study,” by F. M. 
McMurry, has been published in Chinese in Hunan and can be 
obtained either from the Sunday School Union or the Com¬ 
mercial Press. I am informed that Thorndike’s “Principles 
of Teaching” is ready in manuscript (Chinese), and Wiegle’s 
“Pupil and Teacher” is partly translated, and both will 
probably be published very soon. A number of other books 
on religious pedagogy should be trauslated and placed in the 
hands of teachers. The schools should be urged to provide 
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such books for their school libraries. Teachers and students 
would get great benefit from the study of such books, with 
also a good assortment of Commentaries, if placed where 
students and teachers could have access to them. 


Bible Study and Personal Work 

Nothing is more essential for growth in Christian life than 
Bible study and personal work. The former is to receive and 
the latter to give; the former to nourish, the latter to exercise ; 
the former to keep one hand in close touch with God and the 
latter to keep one hand in close touch with our fellow-men. 
Bible study without personal work is just as dangerous as 
personal work without Bible study. All inlets with no outlet 
makes a dead sea, while all pay out and no pay in results in 
bankruptcy. 

The negligence of Bible study is known not only of church- 
members but also of preachers. Church-members often think 
that it is the duty of preachers to explain the text of the Bible 
and because of that they have to study the Bible while the duty 
of church-members is just to go to church on Sundays and listen 
to what the preachers have to say about the Bible. The 
preachers as they have to prepare talks ou Sundays are obliged 
to go to the Bible for material. I often compare those preachers 
with one of our Chinese mothers who, with a bowl of rice 
before her and her child, chewing every time with a mouthful 
of food, eats nothing to satisfy her own hunger but turns every¬ 
thing over to her child. She must take something herself or 
she will become too weak to feed her child. The result is that 
both will die. Many preachers often overlook the necessity of 
getting personal inspiration from God through Bible study aud 
sometimes, though they do study the Bible, they study it with 
the one thought of how to weave its stories into a good and 
pleasing sermon. Because they themselves have not felt or 
have neglected to feel that their own spiritual life is dwarfed 
in consequence of not giving time to personal devotional study of 
God’s Word, they therefore cannot produce any evidence from their 
personal life to the church-members that Bible study is indis¬ 
pensable not only to spiritual growth but also to the decent 


* Paper read at Conference on Evangelism, Kuliang, August, 1915. 
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physical development. No strengthening of souls can be given 
through the man whose own soul has not been strengthened. 
The Church in Foochow and Fukien is weak and struggling 
to-day because the Christians have neglected to feed upon the 
Bread of Life. In view of this I venture to suggest that first of 
all the Church should pay more time and thought to thoroughly 
stir up Christians to the importance of daily devotional Bible 
study. Here in this part of China we are witnessing during 
these past few years two apparently contradictory facts : the 
growth of religious hunger among the people, especially the 
upper classes, and the inability of the Church to win and develop 
for Christ these very people. I have repeatedly asked myself 
during the past three years, “Why this condition?” I think 
the answer is not hard to find. Is it not in the neglect of daily 
devotional Bible study, prayer and personal work, on the part 
of the individual Christian ? Someone has said the Church is 
like squirrels in a cage, much activity but little accomplished. 
A year or two ago the Rev. J. Hind said in a paper he read 
here on Kuliang that we had produced a ministry that had no 
real conception of its high vocation. While there may be an 
occasional exception to this, yet he is right ; for the most part it 
is safe to say that the definite challenging note in the message 
of our ministry is too often forgotten and lost sight of entirely. 
The church-members as well as preachers must have some 
definite convictions about the great issues of life. They must 
bate sin. Tell of Christ as the one power to overcome sin. 
How can this conviction come if one neglects the study of the 
Book that tells about sin ? 

W T hen the life of the Christian worker is right with God, 
when he gives time to find God through Bible study, he will 
naturally and spontaneously seek to encourage and help others 
to give time to the study of the Bible at home or in classes. It 
was my habit to believe that a member after joining the Church 
for some three or four years would have pretty good knowledge 
of the Bible aud would be able to somehow explain to others 
the Biblical lessons, but to my great surprise last year when 
we tried to get enough leaders to teach Bible classes after the 
evangelistic campaign we were not able to get any from among 
what we call the church-members aside from preachers and 
teachers and students from mission colleges. Does this not 
give us a definite idea of how Bible study for church-members 
has been neglected or overlooked ? Do we expect the evan- 
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gelistic work to be done by preachers alone, or are we expecting 
too much that every Christian ought to take up some form of 
service toward the extension of Christ’s Kingdom? Can the 
spiritual life of church-members grow, to say nothing about 
leading others to Christ, if they do not give some time each day 
to feeding themselves upon the Word of God ? The Foochow 
Committee of the evangelistic work suggested to the Churches 
here in Foochow to give special attention to the organization 
of Bible classes for members whose names have already been 
connected to Churches, but so far I know only a few tens 
of all the members have been approached. Is this work not 
important enough for preachers to take up with their members? 
Though Sunday School work is carried on in almost every 
Church in Foochow City and suburb yet we find those classes are 
practically limited to students. What the Church needs for the 
present to my mind is not extensive but intensive work. Why 
not have adult Bible classes? Why not train up the men and 
women we now have as members? Why not make useful 
■workers out of these? If we do not revive we will die. If the 
Church should go on with the increase of half-dead members 
the end for which it was organized is defeated. 

I quite agree with the excuse given by some preachers that 
the reason why there is no Bible class for members is not 
because they don’t want to teach but because the members do 
not want to come. Yes, it is very true that members do not 
want to come. They do not want to give time to it. They do 
not want to come to the class to sleep. But why do they not 
want to give time to it and why do they go to sleep while in 
class? Because they do not find it worth while to spend their 
time and do not find it interesting enough to keep them awake. 
In my limited experience I find men willing to spend hours in 
Mr. A’s class and refusing to give five minutes in Mr. B’s class. 
Why? Two reasons for it. First, Mr. A selects a course 
which meets the needs of the class and which is just within 
reach of the student and which he himself has gone over and 
from which he has received real help and benefit. Second, 
Mr. A takes time and pains for the preparation of each lesson 
before he goes to the class. 

The question of Bible study courses is often raised in con¬ 
nection with Bible study. It is a vital question but not as 
important as to form the habit of Bible study. There is no 
doubt that courses are needed but the question is the selection 
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of courses that are adaptable to classes. Every course prepared 
so far as we know is good for a certain class of students with its 
right leader. The difficulty lies in knowing how to adjust the 
course to suit the class and how to get the qualified leader to 
teach that class. For instance, for enquirers the “Christian 
Fundamentals’ 1 , by Burgess is very good and well prepared 
because it takes up gradually the important facts about Chris¬ 
tianity with special reference to the life of Christ. If one 
would follow the proper method of studying it all over he 
cannot but see that Christianity is not only a religion but is the 
religion of the world. On the other hand one may not get 
anything even though he goes through the whole book, as it gives 
only a very brief accouut of what Christ said and did without 
giving any explanation for the reasons and circumstances which 
led Him to such words aud deeds and without any reference to 
the life of other religious leaders. If the author would teach 
the course which he writes he is apt to make students under¬ 
stand it better because he knows exactly the purpose of his 
writing that book and the methods by which the book has to 
be taught. However, we have found the following courses to 
be very helpful. 

For euquirers :— “Interrelations of the Truth ” QU; 
by T. M. Van to be given them to read before taking 

up any course of Bible study. Then take the “Introduction 
to Bible Study ” (1£ m II *g) by H. L- Zia (ffi & £). If these 
are undertaken with the purpose and directions of the authors, 
by qualified leaders, they will be enough, I believe, to make 
students Christians. For church-members who have not a 
good knowledge of the Bible the “Daily Studies in the Fife 
and Works of Jesus According to St. Mark ” (1% pf # 11 M), 
by Murray, and “Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His 
Apostles ” ($1$ ^ PI 11 M), b y Bosworth (jgg ± #), 

are very helpful. Many courses have been translated into 
Chinese or are written in Chinese for leaders of Chinese classes 
to select from. The best aud most resultful course is the one 
which the leader likes best. Every Bible study course is dead 
unless the leader is alive. On the whole to have a successful 
Bible class we need both a good course and a good leader. 

I must now pass on to say a few words about personal 
work, which was the favorite method used by our Lord, as well 
as by the apostles. If Christians are considered to be the 
true followers of Christ they must follow Him in this respect. 
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Personal work is an effective method in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, therefore every disciple ought to engage 
In it. Personal work does not necessarily involve the conver¬ 
sion of the person approached, but the attempt to win him, 
which is the ultimate object always in the mind of the workers. 
The work itself consists in directing the attention of men 
to Jesus as the Saviour and Lord. The fact of our being 
saved, almost always through human instrumentality, places 
the burden upon us to help save someone else. We are under 
a higher obligation to engage in this kind of service because 
it pleased our Lord while here in the flesh to call men rather 
than angels to help Him to evangelize. Christ’s teachings are 
very plain as to the importance of personal work. He told the 
men by the sea if they would follow him he would make them 
fishers of men. He said “Ye are the light of the world”; 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” How can the salt save unless 
it come in contact with that which it is to save ? How can 
the light illumine if it be put under a bushel ? How can 
I become a fisher of men unless I cast out the net or the line 
to reach men ? Still more impressive than the teachings and 
commands of Christ was his matchless example of dealing with 
men one by one. Take the gospel as recorded by John, in the 
first chapter and 36th verse, we have John the Baptist calling 
attention to Jesus. He says “Behold the Lamb of God”, and 
as a result two disciples follow Jesus. Again in the 40th verse 
we see one who followed him, Andrew, who findelh his 
brother Simon. Then in verse 43 Jesus sees Philip and saith 
unto him, “Follow me.” Then Philip findeth Nathaniel. 
Then we have the larger part of the third chapter given up 
to an account of the interview betweeu Nicodemus and Jesus. 
In another long chapter it records the conversation with the 
woman at the well. The gospels record many stories like that 
of the rich young ruler, etc., etc. Sometimes when working 
with the multitude Jesus would turn from the crowd and focus 
his attention upon the individual. His last recorded act in the 
flesh was personal work with the dying thief on the cross. 

We discover this was also the method of the apostles. 
As we look through the Acts we see Peter and John at the 
Beautiful Gate dealing with the lame man alone. According 
to the record, Philip left a successful revival work in a large 
city to go into a desert place and bring the Ethiopian to Christ. 
We notice that Ananias had the honor of ushering Paul into 
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the light; that Paul and Silas under adverse circumstances led 
the jailor and his family to the feet of Jesus. 

In the later ceuturies William Occam, a teacher of Merton 
College, Oxford, won John Wyclif. Iu Boston Mr. Kimball won 
Moody to Christ, What is the result of these individual 
workers? Andrew wins Peter and Peter, under the Spirit’s 
power, converts 3,000 on the day of Pentecost; William Occam 
wins Wyclif and Wyclif translates the Bible so the English- 
speaking people can find Christ. Kimball brings Moody to 
know God and Moody in America, Canada, Great Britain, 
and in Australia was used to bring hundreds of thousands 
to Jesus. Iu China the personal work of men like Pastor Ding 
Ei Mei, the great educator, Chang Po lying, and hundreds 
of other consecrated workers, has had much to do with the 
marvelous growth of Christianity during the last decade. 
In Korea when a person is to be baptized the first question 
asked is “Have you led any one to Christ?” If the Korean 
answers “No,” he is asked “Have you spoken to anyone 
about Christ?” and if the convert says “I have not,” then the 
pastor or missionary answers “We think you had better wait a 
little longer and when you have spoken to someone else about 
Jesus, when you have really tried to lead someone else into what 
you are learning, then come again and we will receive you.” 
What if we did that here? Or if each Christian in this 
province would win ONE this year we would have almost 
roo,ooo believers in this one province alone. Personal work 
is the great crying need of the Chinese Church to-day. Shall 
we rise up to meet the need and win the giants for Christ ? 
We shall find this form of work difficult—more difficult than 
preaching or giving our goods to feed the poor. In the army 
the sharp-shooter picks out the pivotal individual instead of 
shooting at the mass. The preacher shoots at the mass at 
large range, the personal worker disposes of the difficulties 
of the individual. The doctor does not give every kind of 
medicine to his patient but the peculiar medicine that will 
cure that particular ailment. Let us use the same method in 
curing men’s souls. Hand-picked fruit is the best kind. 

I am not going to speak of the methods of personal work 
or take time here to dwell upon the qualifications of the 
successful personal worker, for I am convinced that if we can 
arouse each church-member to the value and blessing of 
personal work, we will have accomplished the one thing 
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needful. A few years ago there was a terrible mine explosion 
in America. People from all around were rushing there 
to help. All out of breath came an old man of more than 
70 years of age. He was tired aud exhausted. He threw off 
his coat, his vest aud hat, picked up a shovel and started to go 
down into the mine. Some of the younger men stopped him 
aud said, “ What is the matter ? You are too old and too 
exhausted.” The old man replied, “I have two sons down 
there aud I must save them.” Men all about us are lost aud 
without hope. They are our brothers. Why not go to them 
direct? Why not try and win them by personal work? 
There are men and women among our friends and in our 
neighbourhoods who wonder why we don’t speak to them. 
May God press the sense of our personal responsibility upon 
us before it is too late. We can all win souls if we have the 
passion for them and if we do our work in the power of God’s 
might. Permit me to close as I began : Nothing is more 
essential for growth in Christian life than Bible study and 
personal work. Bible study without personal work is just 
as dangerous as personal work without Bible study. All inlets 
with no outlet makes a dead sea, while all pay out and no pay 
in results in bankruptcy. 

L. D. Cio. 


Bible Study as a Means of Holding Church Membership. 

Our experiences in mission work at Hwaiyuan take us 
from the initial stages when there was but one Christian to 
the time when inquirers come in such large numbers that it is 
difficult to keep them well instructed, and it is natural that in 
the course of this development the forms of the work under¬ 
taken have been considerably changed. Whereas in the begin¬ 
ning the purpose was to break down the prejudice of the 
people, to substitute friendliness for hostility, to establish a 
point of contact, but most of all to interest a few in the 
story of the Gospel, we have come at the present time to that 
stage when no extraordinary means are necessary to interest 
and draw in people from outside to the church. Formerly 
curiosity brought many to listen to the words of the foreigner. 
Now a very small proportion of the foreigner’s time is given 
to interesting men who have not yet heard the Gospel. The 
Chinese Christians and inquirers themselves are constantly 
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telling tlieir neighbors and bringing in new inquirers and 
informing of places where worship is being held faster than 
those places can be visited by the foreigner in charge. 

But with the removal of the problem of interesting un¬ 
interested people has come a new problem of maintaining the 
interest of those to whom the first words of the message and the 
first freedom from superstition have become an old story. Unless 
a regular ascent is made into the higher things of the Christian 
life, a large proportion of those who are interested will be lost. 

We are only at the beginning of organized Bible study for 
all church-members and inquirers. This is our second year 
of established Sunday-schools in which regular graded courses 
are given. But although only begun, w r e feel that the Sunday- 
school superintendent who has established schools in over 
twenty of our centers has already been of great assistance in 
maintaining the interest of the church-members. 

We do uot feel that we have reached the end of experiment 
in the courses used. The first year the Graded Lessons prepared 
by the Sunday School Union were used aud were continued to 
a small extent this year. The difficulty was in securing those 
who could teach them properly, and in some of the Sunday- 
schools the International Lessons have been adopted this year 
where the Graded Lessons were used last year. For the in¬ 
quirers who are preparing for church-membership neither the 
Graded Lessons nor the International are entirely satisfactory. 
In the course of several years with such lessons any inquirer 
who was a faithful attendant on Sunday-school would be 
fitted to take the examination usually given by church sessions, 
but as a rule we should not desire to keep an earnest and 
sincere man waiting for two or three years before entering the 
Church. There are certain fundamentals of the Christian re¬ 
ligion which one should know before partaking of the Com¬ 
munion and entering full church-membership, and for the man 
of ordinary, or less than ordinary, intelligence a year’s time 
spent on these fundamentals at the very doorway of the Chris¬ 
tian religion is not too great. 

Most of the catechisms that have been prepared for teach¬ 
ing Christian doctrine have been written from the standpoint 
of theological and intellectual belief and have had so much to 
say by way of explanation that the attention of the inquirer 
has been turned away from the things which he ought to do to 
the reasons w r hy he ought to do them, a step which should be 
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takeii later in the Christian life. Therefore the writer has 
prepared an Inquirer’s Catechism from the standpoint of the 
religious life, rather than an exposition of the Christian faith. 
The first edition was as simple as it could be made. The second 
was simplified, and the third edition, when issued, must be 
still more simple. There is nothing to be said for style, but 
we believe it does point the way upon which men must walk 
when coming into the Kingdom. It speaks first of the one 
God whom all must worship, and then of the great Revealer, 
Jesus Christ, aud of the source of our knowledge of Him, the 
Gospels, and keeps the inquirer on a study of the life of the 
Saviour for the first half year. We have been using this 
Catechism for two years with greater or less success, according 
to the care of those who use it. 

The only helpful suggestion to others which we have 
received from our two years’ experience of Bible study for all 
church-members and inquirers is the conviction that it is one 
of the best means of destroying the too easily formed opinion 
that there are two steps iu the Christian life, the enrolling as 
an inquirer, and baptism ; and then the carrying to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease. The other means is the bringing in 
of other men, a practice which has been common to our Chris- 
tions here from the beginning. 

James B. Cochran. 

Bible Study and the Training of Preachers. 

Bible study as a factor in Christian propaganda in China is 
of vital importance. We may consider it from various points 
of view. There is the teaching of the Bible iu our Christian 
schools and homes as the foundation of a strong moral and 
religious life. There are Bible study classes for young men 
and women to enable them to grasp the great spiritual truths 
and principles of the Christian Faith, and especially to bring 
their lives under the influence of the Christ. There is also the 
help given for Bible study in our Christian literature by means 
of which thoughtful people may be reached in their homes and 
Christian ideals be presented to them. Then again there is the 
devotional study of the Bible for the cultivation of the personal 
spiritual life and of a progressive and “cumulative life of 
friendship with God.” 

I wish, however, to confine myself briefly to the particular 
phase of Bible study which has relation to the preparation of 
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students for the Christian ministry. My eighteen years’ ex¬ 
perience in evangelistic and Church work, followed by seven 
years spent in training students for the ministry, have impressed 
upon me the great importance, for the Chinese Christian 
ministry, of a thorough knowledge of the Bible and its 
teaching, and the ability to impart that knowledge in such a 
way that the Bible becomes a living message from God to the 
Chinese people. 

Taking it for granted that the candidate for the ministry 
has what is indispensable, viz., a personal, living faith in 
Christ, and is giving himself in a spirit of consecration to the 
service of Christ and his fellow-men, we may say that the study 
of the Bible is the foundation of all preparation for the Chris¬ 
tian ministry. Amongst the functions of the Christian minister 
is that of the preacher, and as preacher his text-book is the 
Bible. I have endeavoured to help the students who have been 
under my charge to realize that as preachers of the Book 
(H # ^ 5 ‘) they must at least be as familiar with the Bible as a 
good Chinese scholar is with the Chinese Classics. A preacher’s 
knowledge of, and insight into, the Christian Scriptures should 
in fact be superior to, and of a higher quality than, that of the 
Confucian scholar,—who is more or less a slave to precedent and 
tradition. Wherever the Spirit of Christ is, there is life and 
liberty. The preacher must be a living interpreter of a living 
message. 

The students in our institutes and seminaries need to 
grasp first the great fact that in the Bible we have the record of 
God’s revelation of Himself to man and of His “ Way of 
Salvation " for man ; that the Bible gives us also the gradual 
preparation of the world (especially through chosen instruments 
in the Jewish race) for the supreme revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God—the Word made Flesh ; that in the 
Gospels we have the record of His unique life and example, 
His teachings and His redemptive work ; that in the New 
Testament also we have the record of the founding of a new 
society—a society of men and women united by a common 
faith in Christ as Saviour and Ford, men and women whose 
lives are being transformed by the indwelling of the Spirit of 
the Risen Christ. We see, too, this new society—the Church 
of the Living Christ—inspired by His Spirit, becoming His 
instrument for establishing the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
world. 
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Holding thus the key to the Bible—the Treasure Chamber 
of God’s Truth—the devout student can enter in and discover 
some of its priceless contents—its unfathomable riches. Open¬ 
ing then the door-way of the Divine Library, the student finds 
two chambers: over the doorway of one he reads, “The 
Library of the Records of God’s preparation of the World for 
the Great Revelation of Himself in Christ, the Saviour of the 
World.” Over the second, he reads the inscription, “The 
Library of the Records of the Coming into the World of the 
Son of God—the Word made Flesh—and of the establishment 
of His kingdom on the Earth.” 

Using his key to open the first chamber, the student finds 
it is divided into thirty-nine rooms or sections, each having its 
separate key. The second chamber he also finds is divided into 
sections—twenty-seven in all. Each separate section or room 
in both divisions of the Great Library has its own unique 
records and its own precious treasures. The whole Library has 
been very manifestly gathered and arranged under the inspira¬ 
tion of one Master Mind. Each separate section has His stamp, 
the impress of His mind, upon it and is complete in itself. 
There is also very manifestly a continuity and purpose running 
through the whole that links each section up with those that 
precede and follow, so that the sixty-six Biblia make a complete 
Bible. It is a marvellous library of books, and a still more 
marvellous Book of books—the Holy Bible. 

As the student passes from section to section, from room to 
room, under the personal guidance of that Holy Spirit who 
inspired each writer and inspired those too who formed the 
Canon of Scripture—the Divine Library, then there gradually 
dawns on his mind the stupendous nature of God’s great 
Revelation and of His gracious purpose for mankind in and 
through Jesus Christ. Every Christian called to the “Minis¬ 
try of the Word ” should under the teaching and illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, and in fellowship with the Living Word, 
become “learned in the Scriptures,” and should grasp the 
great purpose of God, running like a golden thread through 
all and making a chain of its separate gems. A good librarian 
knows as an intimate friend each book in the library of which 
he has been put in charge. So every minister to whom has 
been committed “ the Oracles of God ” must make it his prime 
duty and privilege to have an intimate knowledge of these 
Oracles. As the Holy Spirit is the Interpreter revealing to 
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the student of the Word its inner meanings, so the preacher 
and pastor under the guidance of that same Holy Spirit should 
be to “seekers after God” what Buuyau’s Interpreter was 
to the Pilgrim in his progress from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City. “Every scribe/’ said our Lord, “who 
is instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man 
that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” 

As the Apostle Paul wrote in his letter to Timothy, “ The 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures through faith in Christ Jesus 
is able to make one wise unto salvation, and to thoroughly 
furnish the man of God so that he develops a growing perfec¬ 
tion of character and his life becomes full of good works.” 

Following this line of thought, the student who is 
preparing for the ministry of the Word should make it his aim 
to know the special message of each separate book, and to see 
the relation each part bears to the whole. It will be necessary 
and helpful for him to study carefully under a good teacher an 
“Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testaments.” 
He will thus gain a clearer and more comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the Bible and its contents. His own devotional 
reading of the Scriptures, under the teaching and influence 
of God’s Spirit, will make the Bible become a Living Word 
to him, “quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword.” 

Following up the study of Biblical Introduction there will 
naturally follow the careful, detailed study, as time allows, 
of each separate book, viz., Exegesis. Then the student 
needs help and guidance in learning to apply the “Messages 
of the Books”—the great truths of Scripture to present-day 
man and present-day problems, i.e.> the study and practice of 
Homiletics. The great vocation of the soldier of Christ, and 
especially of the preacher, is to wield powerfully “the Sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 

Other studies are useful and necessary if the preacher and 
pastor is to be well-furnished and thoroughly equipped—but 
the prime requisite is that he be “a man of the Book,” 
inspired by the Living Word—-the Spirit of Truth. 

God Who in ancient days spoke to our forefathers in 
many distinct messages and by various methods, through the 
prophets, has at the end of these days spoken unto us through 
a Son, Who is the pie-destined Lord of the universe, and 
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through Whom He made the ages. The Advocate (the One 
■who at call stands by our side as Interpreter, Guide, and 
Defender), even the Holy Ghost, “Whom,” said Christ, “the 
Father will send in My name, shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” “The Spirit of Truth,” said Christ, also, “will 
guide you into all Truth, for He will take of what is Mine 
and will make it known to you. And ye shall know the Truth 
and the Truth shall make you free.” 

Ernest Box. 

Bible Study for Women. 

The Union Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women: Nanking. 

Unprecedented opportunities are before the young women 
studying in Christian schools in China. That they are realizing 
the appalling need of “home missionary” work, and that 
there are institutions open to them which are well equipped to 
cope with the situation and give them adequate training, is 
hopeful for the future. China’s lethargy caii only be thrown off 
as leadership is provided among women as well as among men. 

The Bible Training School in Nanking was opened in 1912, 
and has already graduated eleven students, who are filling 
responsible positions. The School is governed by a Board of 
Managers composed of representatives of each of the seven 
missions participating in the Union. 

Only one department, however, has been conducted in the 
past. Beginning from September 1916 two courses of advanced 
work, a lower and a higher, will be offered. Two years are 
necessary for the completion of either course. It is interesting 
to note the requirements for entrance into the Higher Depart¬ 
ment : (a) A diploma from a college; (b) A diploma from a 

high school; (c) Graduates from the Lower Department may, 
upon special recommendation of the faculty, be admitted to 
the Higher Department. 

The Lower Department requires; (a) A certificate from 
an accredited Bible school and in addition one year’s ex¬ 
perience in practical work; (b) A certificate from a grammar 
school and in addition three years’ experience in practical 
work. Equivalents for the practical work may be graduation 
from the following: (1) Normal School; (2) Kindergarten 
Training School ; (3) Nurses’ Training School. Ability to 
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write the Chinese language (character) with ease is a prerequi¬ 
site for entrance into the School. 

located not far from the Union Theological Seminary, with 
which it is closely affiliated, it is greatly privileged in having 
instruction from several members of the Seminary Faculty, 
Miss Ella C. Shaw, the Principal, is absent on furlough, 
Miss Mary Culler White being now iu charge. Miss White 
will no doubt be pleased to furnish fuller information in regard 
to this important and promising undertaking to any who may 
desire it. 


Bible Study and Prayer House, Shanghai. 

The Bible Study and Prayer House at Chiangwan was 
opened on March 3rd, 1916. It is a gift from God in answer 
to much prayer that was called forth by the realization of the 
need of a permanent place where women could be gathered for 
instruction in the Word of God. Hitherto rented premises, 
which afforded no boarding accommodation, have been used. 

The needs of the work from the beginning liave been made 
known to the Ford alone and He has constrained His children 
to give voluntarily. It is a matter for real praise that He has 
worked to cause the Christians to realize their privilege and 
responsibility, so that with the exception of some gifts from 
missionaries and other friends the givers have been Chinese. 

This building has been prepared with the aim of helping 
those who hunger for God’s Word, not aloue for the sake of 
knowledge, but that being laid hold of by God they may 
become powerful witnesses for Christ, even as Paul says, “I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” With the desire and prayer that this may 
be accomplished to the glory of His name, no other teaching 
beside the Bible will be given. Those whom God shall call to 
devote their lives to His service in whatsoever way He may 
choose, will be gladly received, and especially workers who 
need a deeper knowledge of the Word. 

It will be fully understood that the object is not to take 
them out of their Churches, but to render such service as shall 
enable them to become better fitted for work in the missions 
wherein they have been won and nurtured. 

Friends wishing further information are invited to write to 

Miss Dora Yli, 

Bible Study and Prayer House, Chiangwan, via Shanghai. 
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Daily Bible Reading Societies. 

Attention should be called to the several societies issuing 
daily Bible Readings for use in homes, morning and evening 
prayers in schools, etc. The Bible Success Band has perhaps 
the largest circulation. It involves the memorizing of a passage 
of Scripture each day. The leaflets, we understand, are for free 
distribution. 

The Christian Endeavor Daily Bible Readings have 
a large circulation and are especially valuable as being prepared 
definitely for circulation in China. They are issued in both 
English and Chinese. 

The special feature of the I. B. R. A. (International 
Bible Reading Association) Daily Readings, issued under 
the supervision of the China Sunday School Union, is that they 
definitely lead up to the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons. The circulation is between five and six thousand at 
the present time. There is a special “Pledge” folder and a 
leaflet of “Hints.” In addition these Daily Bible Readings 
are printed on all of the International Lesson Helps of the 
C. S. S. U., making a total circulation of these Daily Readiugs 
of more than 100,000 a week. 

The Scripture Union Readings cover the entire Scrip¬ 
tures in a five years’ course. A special feature of the Union is 
that each member is asked to “ pray each Sunday morning for 
all the other members of the Scripture Union.” There are about 
5,000 members in China, and the Readiugs have proved of 
special value in boarding-schools for boys and girls. In closing 
his Report for 1915, the Honorary Secretary says: “In various 
ways we find the Scripture Union is rendering valuable service. 
We must not forget, also, that with the cramped and interrupted 
open life of many Chinese homes the daily readings have enabled 
tired and distracted young Christians to maintain an otherwise 
difficult daily devotional study of the Bible. The systematic 
reading has also helped enquirers to diligently study the Book in 
which they have learned to look for and find treasure. We feel, 
therefore, that in extending the knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the Scripture Union we are not so much perpetua¬ 
ting a Western organization as emphasizing a method capable 
of a wise and successful adaptation in China at this time.” 

It is to be regretted that there are four series being pushed 
at the same time. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible 
for several of the series to be used in conjunction. 
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The Scriptures in Phonetic for North China 

E. J. AND S. G. PEILL.. 

T illE Problem . The problem of enabling illiterate Chinese 
Christians and inquirers, especially the women and less 
intelligent men, to learn to read the Scriptures for them¬ 
selves is peculiarly urgent in North China, especially 
in Chihli and Manchuria where there is no suitable Romanised 
version available. 

The difficulty of learning to read Romanised in any dialect 
is also quite a formidable one for those illiterate who cannot 
attend classes for a prolonged period. The refinements of 
sound-analysis and synthesis, and the mysterious foreign-looking 
unpronounceable letters are exceedingly perplexing, so that it 
takes many weeks to learn to read* 

Ktian-Hua TzYi-Mu. Fortunately, in the kuan-hua tzu- 
rnu we have a phonetic system much better suited to the Chinese 
genius. It was invented by a Chinese Hanlin, Mr. Wang Chao, 
before the coup d'etat, which put an end to so many prospective 
reforms. It was discouraged as revolutionary by the late Em¬ 
press Dowager’s Government. Nevertheless it has been in use in 
a quiet way now for some twenty years, and has stood the test 
of time, but unfortunately the Scriptures have never been made 
available in it. Now, however, thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
S. J. W. Clark, and the practical assistance of Mr. McIntosh 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press, we have been able to prepare 
type for printing the Scriptures in this script, and have now in 
the press one of the books of the New Testament, to be followed 
by others later. 

We are grateful to the Bible Societies for permission to use 
the text of the Union Version of the Scriptures, in Mandarin, 
and to Dr. Bondfield for his kiud offices in securing this per¬ 
mission. 

Other Systems. Before entering on the task of transliter¬ 
ating the Scriptures into kuan-hua tztt-mu we examined 
other systems carefully, especially the one now made official, 
but not yet in use, by the Chinese Government. Romanised 
systems were examined also, including the Standard Romanised, 
with its seven values for the one letter “e. ” We found no 
other system anything like so easy for illiterate Chinese to learn 
and use, as the kuan-hua tzu-mu. All the other systems 
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sacrifice ease of combination (of initial and final) for the sake of 
a reduction in the total number of symbols used. This is a great 
mistake in teaching people with such good memories as the Chi¬ 
nese have, and such feeble, undeveloped powers of sound analysis. 

It is essential to bear in mind that our aim is to enable the 
uneducated masses of the Chinese to read the Scriptures for 
themselves. We are working primarily for the ignorant and 
unlettered 95%, not for the educated 5% of the population, to 
whom the Scriptures have long been available. 

For rapid stenography by newspaper reporters and students, 
the kuau-hua tzu-mu might be improved upon, as, for them, 
fewness of symbols, and fewness of strokes in each symbol, 
would be of paramount importance. But for the purpose we 
have in view, and the people for whom we work, all merely 
theoretical Western ideals must be subordinated to the all- 
important essential of easy combination of initials and finals. 
This is the great difficulty with the Chinese. The synthesis of 
several sounds to make one word presents so little difficulty to 
Occidentals that many fail to enter into a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the Chinaman’s difficulty in the matter. 

For example, it seems so simple to us that c-h-’-i-a-n-g, 
seven symbols in all, should spell the Chinese word for wall. 
Surely there can be no difficulty iu giviug the correct value of 
each, and then combining the resultant seven sounds to make 
the word for wall. But the uneducated Chinaman’s mind does 
not work like ours, and what seems simple to us is an almost 
hopeless task to him. How can seven symbols, each with a 
sound of its own, possibly combine to form what to his ear is 
one sound all the time? 

It has been pointed out that many of the Chinese words 
in a syllabic dictionary are really dissyllables. Each of the 
seventy letters of the kuan-hua tzu-inu is a monosyllable, and 
represents one of the true monosyllables of the language, so that 
there is no difficulty in getting an ignorant person to pronounce 
them by themselves. This is a great gain ) to begin with , in 
teaching. The remaining 330 odd words of the syllabic dic¬ 
tionary are constructed by combining two true monosyllables, 
merely eliding the vowel of the initial (except in those words 
where there is really a double vowel sound). 

In the kuan-hua tzft-mu, the symbols have been so 
selected that the elimination of the unrequired vowel is almost 
unconscious. 
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This attainment of unconscious vowel elision in the process 
of combining initials and finals is the stroke of genius in Mr, 
Wang Chao’s work which has enabled the kuan-hua tztl-mu 
to outdistance all competitors. It is this sympathetic iusight 
into the real Chinese difficulty which underlies, as a controlling 
principle, the apparent random multiplicity of symbols, and 
abundantly justifies what to the uninitiated is a mere arbitrary 
multiplication of initials. Nothing but an inside view could 
have enabled the inventor to make his selection so successfully. 
A perception of this point is essential to an appreciation of the 
real value of his system. A failure to perceive it has resulted 
in a host of inferior systems, each striving to outdo the other on 
some unessential point while missing altogether the real essence 
of the matter. 

Summary. Romanised often requires five or six foreign 
sounds to be combined to form one simple Chinese word. 

Tke official system of tzu-rnu, while it has reduced the 
symbols to a very small number indeed, sometimes requires the 
combination of three incongruous sounds to make a word. 

Of other systems of tzu-mu, many use only initial and final, 
and some excel in fewness of strokes, but none have surmounted 
the difficulty of awkward, conscious elision of unnecessary 
sounds, although this is the greatest stumbling-block of the 
illiterate in learning a phonetic system. 

In Mr. Wang's system spelling is reduced to the simplest 
possible terms, namely the combination of one initial with one 
final, with a minimum of conscious elision in pronouncing the 
two together; this is an enormous advantage in teaching stut>id 
people to sfelf and is an advantage peculiar to the kuan-hua 
tztf-mu. 

Tone Emphasis . The chief drawback to the intelligent 
use of phonetics iu Chinese hitherto, has been the failure to 
mark emphasis. Spoken Mandarin becomes pure gibberish as 
soon as the use of emphasis iu each clause is discontinued. To 
test this it is only necessary to address a few sentences to a 
Chinese, speaking entirely without distinction of emphasis. It 
is not a matter of tones at all. Let the correct tone be equally 
emphasized in every word in the sentence, and it will still fre¬ 
quently fail to be intelligible unless certain words are spoken 
more emphatically than others. 

Iu phonetic printing as used in China this all-important 
point has hitherto been overlooked, because it is not important 
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in other languages with a richer differentiation of sounds. 
Consequently, in reading phonetic Mandarin, it has been very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to catch the meaning. 
This very important fact has been obscured by the familiarity 
of missionaries, and others interested, with the contents of the 
books that have been transliterated. 

Now in the use of phonetics it is only necessary to mark 
the emphasis in each clause, and the tones of the emphatic 
words, to make the meaning stand out almost as clearly as if 
the se 7 itence were spoken aloud. 

Of course for Wen-li no phonetic system can ever suffice, 
because a W£n-li sentence which has not been previously 
studied by the eye is often unintelligible to the ear. But for 
kuan-hua, anything which can be spoken intelligibly can also 
be written intelligibly in phonetic, provided that emphasis is 
correctly indicated. Of course we refer here to the mild 
emphasis of meaning, not the exaggerated emphasis of feeling. 
Now a word emphasized in Mandarin must be emphasized in 
the right tone. The tones of unempbasized words are of 
secondary importance, and are not essential to the bringing 
out of the meaning. Therefore we indicate the tone of the 
emphatic word or words only, in each clause, this tone mark 
serving the double purpose of placing the emphasis, and 
indicating the tone in which to emphasize. 

We have followed Dr Goodrich’s dictionary in marking 
tones. 

Parallel Columns. In using the tzfi-mu for printing the 
Scriptures we have taken advantage of its similarity to the 
character to print them in parallel columns. The object aimed 
at is that those who first learn to read the phonetic may thus 
have in their hands a means of learning from it to read the 
character for themselves. 

We are fully conscious that no phonetic system can ever 
take the place of the ideograph in representing a lauguage with 
so few sounds as the Chinese. Yet we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that there are millions of Chinese who will never 
learn the character, in any case. 

It is not necessary that the whole New Testament should 
be printed in parallel columns, because the mastery obtained by 
the^study of two or three books will suffice to enable the earnest 
learner, with his ability to write the tzu-mu beside any newly 
learnt character, to continue his own education as far as he likes. 
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A Phonetic for All China f A good deal has been said 
about the possibility of inventing a phonetic system which can 
be made to represent all the different dialects in China. Now 
we believe that, with the slightest modification in values, the 
kuan-hua tzH-mu can be used in any dialect which approx* 
iinates to Northern Mandarin. The question seems, however, 
to us, to be one of minor importance. It stands to reason 
that whatever phonetic system be used, a book printed in, say, 
Pekingese phonetic, must necessarily sound unfamiliar to the 
ear of, say, a Chungking man, and vice versa. This is because 
a phonetic version must represent ideas through sound, and a 
sound which represents an idea in one place, will not neces¬ 
sarily represent the same idea in another place. 

To illustrate this point—although the Roman alphabet Is 
used to represent both French and English, a book printed in 
Roman letters for a Frenchman is necessarily unintelligible for 
an Englishman who has not learnt French. This seems so 
obvious as to make the statement of it ludicrous. Yet am 
attempt to phoneticise any one Mandarin dialect is generally 
assailed by those who would hold up all action till a universal 
phonetic version could be produced. Imagine a man wishing 
to hold up the publication of the Scriptures in English 
vernacular until some genius had discovered such an adapta¬ 
tion of Grimm’s law as would make it readable by all the 
population of Europe 1 There are millions enough of illiterates 
who can understand Pekingese to justify any reasonable ex¬ 
penditure ou the phonetic version of tke Scriptures which can 
be most easily learnt by them . No pedantic ideas of a version 
for all China, or even a phonetic system for all China, should 
be allowed to stand in the way. 

What is done for Northern Mandarin must be done 
separately, in the most suitable form, for each of those dialects 
which differs sufficiently to make it worth while. 

We believe the kuan-hua tzu-mu, with slight local mod¬ 
ifications, will be found the easiest for illiterates through¬ 
out the greater part of China, and wherever Mandarin in any 
form is spoken we believe that the introduction of “tone 
emphasis” in phonetic printing will be found an immense 
advantage in bringing out the meaning. 

Tone Variations. Another difficulty that is often raised 
is that tones vary so much in different districts that a book 
with tones indicated in the printing will only be suitable for 
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one small area. Now on closer consideration this is seen to 
be no real difficulty* for what varies is not the distribution of 
the tones amongst the words, but the way of pronouncing the 
tones. Thus, a character read in the shang-sheng in Peking 
will still be read in the shang-sheng in another district, 
although the pronunciation of the tone itself may be very 
different. Now the tone dots do not in any way control the 
manner of pronouucing any given tone, but merely indicate 
which tone is to be used, and this does not vary in the dialects 
approximating Pekingese and Tientsinese. 

Details of System . It now remains to say a few words 
about the kuan-hua tzu-mu alphabet. The symbols are con¬ 
structed like very simple Chinese characters. In fact, each 
is a part of some character from which it originally derived its 
sound. They have not been made as simple as possible, 
because the chief object in view is not rapidity in writing, but 
ease of recognition in reading—an important point which 
should not be overlooked by the critic. 

Where two symbols are used to represent a sound, they 
are written side by side, the initial on the left, the final on 
the right. 

Successive words are written in vertical columns, as with 
the Chinese character. This allows of printing in parallel 
column with the character, and is a great help in enabling an 
illiterate to learn to read the character for himself. There are 
50 initials, and 20 finals. The number of initials could easily 
be reduced, but not without making spelling more difficult for 
the illiterate, by introducing combinations which do not fall 
naturally together in the ear, but require the couscious elision 
of adventitious sounds. This is a most important point to be 
remembered when comparing this system with others for teach¬ 
ing the illiterate. 

For ease in memorizing we have arranged the symbols in 
short mnemonic sentences, all those initials with the same 
vowel sound being grouped together. The sentences have 
fantastic meanings which aid the memory. 

Selection of Initials . In selecting an initial, wherever 
there is a possible choice give the preference to one from the 
earlier mnemonic sentences, which always drop their vowel 
sound in combination. Those in the latter sentences always 
retain their vowel sound even in combination. Those in the 
middle sentences (ending in “u”) retain the vowel if it is 
needed, as in “suan, ” but not if it would be superfluous, as in 
“m (u) an” (man). There is never any confusion about this, 
because the initials which drop the “u” never occur in 
words with double vowel sounds, and in use, by the Chinese, the 
“u” sound drops out inevitably. Conversely the initials 
which in combination retain the “u” only occur in words 
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with double vowel sounds, where the retention of the “u” 
sound is equally inevitable. 

The only exception to the above rule of selection is that 
the “wo” fiual prefers an initial in “u,” because the Chinese 
find it easier to elide a “u” before it, rather than an 
or “ill.” 

Where, in Romanised, an “i” comes before “ung” as 
in “chhung,” the Chinese instinctively use an initial in 
“ii” rather than one in “i.” It is not wise to combat this 
instinct. 

In Mr. Wang Chao's original alphabet, there were fifty 
initials, but only twelve finals. The initials we have left as 
they were, but we felt it necessary to increase the number of 
finals to twenty in order to obviate the necessity for one fiual 
doing duty for several allied sounds. This slight increase in the 
total number of symbols is abundantly compensated for by the 
gain in clearness which results. 

Finals in “w” (wei and weng) aud in “h” (hun) 
drop the initial consonant in combination. 

Aids to Memory. For the convenience of foreigners we 
append an alphabetic table, giving the symbols with their 
Romanised equivalents. For teaching illiterate Chinese, of 
course such a table cannot be used. Instead, we append the 
mnemonic sentences, with characters representing their sounds 
printed beside them. The latter form sentences which aid in 
memorizing. 

We also append a table which shows how the tone dots are 
to be used. It is important to remember that the meaning is 
made much clearer if the emphatic words only are toned. 

How to Learn . The best way for a foreigner to learn to 
use the system is to Romanise a sentence, and start putting it 
into tzu-mu on paper with the aid of the alphabetic table. An 
initial for the first part of the word, and a final for the latter 
part, except where an initial, or a final, by itself, is sufficient. 
A little practice soon makes the symbols familiar. This 
method is far less discouraging than the attempt to memorize 
the whole seventy symbols before using them. For teaching 
Chinese, it is best to learn the mnemonic table, and teach them 
to read it off. It is of no great importance whether they un¬ 
derstand the Wffii-li sentences or not, at first. Then teach 
them to read single words, on the blackboard, and finally to 
read out of a book. They can learn to write later on, when 
spelling has become more familiar through reading. It is more 
difficult to teach them to spell for writing than for reading. 

Time Required. The comparative ease with which the 
symbols combine makes spelling wonderfully simple, and thus 
enables an average illiterate, under daily instruction for an 
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hour or two, to learn to read in a couple of weeks, or less,—a 
possible period for station classes, mission hospitals, etc., where 
people are only gathered together for a short time. 

This period is given for ignorant illiterate people. An 
intelligent educated person with a good ear can learn to use it 
in an hour or two. He will forget it almost as quickly unless 
he uses it. 


Programme : 


In Double Column: 


In Tzu-mu only: 


1. 


2. 

3* 


Already printed 
In the press 
To follow as 
funds permit 


Catechism 
John’s Gospel 
Selected N. T. Pass¬ 
ages 


Mark’s Gospel 
Acts 
Romans 
Ephesians 
Selected Hymns. 


As we are only just introducing phonetic Scriptures in this 
system, we are not printing large quantities to begin with. 

We hope that our fellow missionaries in North China who 
read this paper will experiment with a few copies of John’s 
Gospel, and teach a few illiterate Christians to read them. We 
believe that if this is done the demand will soon be great 
enough to create interest, and that Bible or Tract Societies 
will undertake the production of larger quantities of Scripture 
portions, and other literature in simple Northern Mandarin. 

Meanwhile the experiment is an expensive one, and we 
are obliged to charge 30 cents per copy for John’s Gospel, and 
10 cents per copy for the Catechism. If any who are interested 
will write to Dr. S. G. Peill, Tsangchow, via Tientsin, for John’s 
Gospel, or to Dr. E. J. Peill, Slaochang, Kichownau, for 
Catechisms, we will supply as many as we can. The money 
from sales, aud any subscriptions sent, will be utilized in print¬ 
ing more. 

In Conclusion . We wonder whether it is sufficiently 
realised what a large proportion of our church membership, 
often amounting to a majority, is illiterate, and what a serious 
weakness this is both to the private and family devotional life 
of the members, and to the corporate life of the church. 

We commend this experiment to God, and to the attention 
of our fellow missionaries, in the hope that it may help to 
remove the stigma of illiteracy from our churches, and to put 
the Bible into the hands of the multitude. 
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Kuan-hua Tzu-mu 

50 Initials 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


i 

W 

U 

u 

& 

ih 


chi 

chu 

cliu 



chih ^ 

ch 

X 

/> 

t 



'W 


ch‘i 

ch'ii 

cli'u 



ch‘ih 

ch‘ 

# 

t 

n 

fu 


% 

f 



hu 

* 

hS 


h 



1 

j u 


i 

jih ^ 

j 



h 



0 




ku 


kS 


k 



7 

k‘u 


k 

k‘S 

( 

k‘ 

li 

lu 

lu 


*1 

IS 


1 

Is 

u 

■l 


\ 



mi 



mu 



m 

t 

ni 

nii 

liu 

* 

»S 


n 

t 

pi 

* 

X 

pu 

i 


p 

X 

p‘i 



V 

p‘u 



p i 

* 


su 

i 


ssu 

s 

ss 



9 



in 

sb 

hsi 

Y 


si 111 



shih 





4. 

Us 

A 

ti 

/ 

T 

tu 


t£ 


t 

7 

t‘i 


F 

t‘u 


+ 

t‘£ 


t i 

t 


* 

Ct»U 


♦ 

tzfl 

ts 







1 7 . 






7 




ts'u 



tz‘il 

ts 1 



1 " 



V 

tz‘ 



r 

wu 


T 

w 

t 

yu 


5 



y 

< 

f 






, 4 - 

41 

?■ 

{ f 

Vi 


X (I 

( * ( i 

=“ 50 initials ”=“ 50 fingers *’ 

x I? 

W ( H 

The difference being due more to emphasis 
than to tone. 


20 Finals 

a 

T 

ai 

s—A 

an 


ang 

Xx 

ao 

) 

eh 

K 

ei 

7 

(wei) 

/ 

en 

* 

(yen) 

A 

e 


en 

L 

eng 

twgng) 


er 


in 

(yin) 

•m* 

7 

ing 

i 

(yiug) 

7 

oa 


(wo) 

PI 

ou 

1 

u 

i 

un 

£ 

(huu) 

f 

UUg 

(yung) 

B 

un 


(yiin) 

£ 


Tones are marked by dots as follows :— 

2 4 

They are only indicated on emphasized words 
in each clause, in order to bring out the 
meaning, c.g.. 


Is used as an ideo¬ 
graph with the 
tz.il mu. 


% 

bo 


£ .5! 

a) ■- 

g — 5 

o ^ g 

a> H 3 
<u „ ~ 

u ^ o 

a s -a 0 
" s - .a 
~ I -s a 

0 2 ° £3 

ti O 

5 a - 

O o « S 3 

t a « 

* « « 5 

os 2 <u E 

o 5 ^ * 

w S +T i* 

° S "8 « 

« « 7 J 8 
*3 a 
a 5 « 

- S a a 

0 01 ® u 

< p 
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Rule .—When a vowel sound of the word to be constructed 
occurs in the table of initials, use an initial from the first three 
columns, e.g ., chi + ^ in = chin, .j. chu + y an = 

chuan. 


P 


When the vowel sound of the word to be constructed does 
not occur in the table of initials, use an initial from the last 
three columns, e.g., ^ mu + ^ Sn = *L m6n. fN.B. the 

“S” of le and the “e” of men are two totally different vowels.) 
Choose an initial in “u” for combination with (oa)— 

there is a latent “u” in the Chinese “oa,” e.g., su + ct oa= 


wr 

Finals such as y “in” or y “ei,” which do not form 

words by themselves, are read with an initial “y” or “w” 
when they stand alone. It is usually easier to teach the Chinese 
to read the former with the “y” always prefixed ; it drops out 
unconsciously in combination, e.g., » chi 4 - J> (y) ing=ching. 


If a learner is taught to go over the tzu-rnu in the order of 
these sentences there will be no danger of his choosing the 
wrong initial in writing a word as he will always come to the 
right one first. A Chinese should be taught to read first. He 
will learn to spell for writing more easily when he has read a 
little. 


m tffc fT X* 
m 7m pm 
ftg t® i-k m 

i# m v* 
x# in 

nil tm 


H tm ?a 

t» is 

m =& 

r® HB 

p um tat 

¥ 


ml m 


*SiMS80 


$ 




®* 


4- 3- z- 


"Hi 

I« 

Xk 


Xiffl 



L® 

yea 

-pt 

)». 

is 9 


VK 

tm 


is 

IS 

1 % 

R® 

083 



¥ 



n f a 

( <m 7 m 7 m fcx&/ -f®* 
{ i b i m Kjit&b 7%$& 7 m ti 
l-nfe F-W+tB h* 0 i » * 
4)t 7m ( ku 7 m\n 


Mnemonic Table of TzS-mu. 
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3u flDemoriam.— Miss Mary A. Snodgrass. 

INCE the news of Miss Snodgrass’ death, many have been the 
expressions of love and esteem received from sincere friends, 
and from them selections have been joined together for the 
following " In Memoriam.” 

Mary A. Snodgrass-, of Delaware, Ohio, U. S. A., missionary 
to Tengchowfti, Shantung, 1892, died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
January 26th, 1916. 

Jestis said to Mary, "Go to My brethren and say, I 
ascend to My Father and to your Father.” This " other Mary ” 
had learned from earnest Christian parents in her home to know 
His voice. Her father, a kind, generous physician in a small 
country town, often took his daughter with him to visit his 
patients. She would sometimes stay and nurse them all night. 
Her mother became an invalid and for fifteen years the daughter 
seldom left her. Eater, her father became helpless. A more faith¬ 
ful daughter never lived. When both parents were taken, she 
said, " How empty my hands ! The rest of my life I want to work 
for God.” Soon after, Mrs. Julia B. Mateer came to Delaware to 
visit her niece, now Mrs. Mason Wells, of Chefoo, and told of the 
Tengchow Girls’ School, closed for need of a Principal. When it 
was decided that Miss Snodgrass should go, she prayed, "Father, 
take me, let me be all for Thee.” So she heard the voice, and 
came gladly. 

“ We welcomed Miss Snodgrass to our home in 1892. She 
had a long steamer voyage across the Pacific, yet, being a good 
sailor, was able to help some on board who were ill and afraid, 
and in one case it was the turning-point in a young woman’s life. 
Miss Snodgrass was not young, but by faithful hard work acquired 
a knowledge of the language that enabled her to do a great work.” 

Her work was unique, in its including all classes. Her hospit¬ 
able home was open to foreigners and natives alike. To rich and 
poor she gave a hearty welcome. Officials, the city aristocracy, 
workmen, beggars, students, illiterates, merchants—men, women, 
and children—all were her visitors. The children on the street 
were wou from hooting and reviling to attendance at Sunday 
school. The young men from the Government schools came to 
study the Bible in English. The girls in the boarding school, the 
women in the Bible Training School (in both of which she acted 
at different times as Principal), the scholars in the day school, men 
and women in inquirers’ classes, masons and carpenters at work 
on her buildings,'Christians and non-Christians,—all gave her honor 
and respect. She had power to draw attendance at women’s 
meetings, and she found ready entrance into many homes. She 
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saved the Girls’ School from panic during the attack of the 
Japanese on Tengcbow, by having a “ taffy-pull.” 

At one time, she opened a lace school for the poor, to which 
she gave much of her salary. Her last work, to which she gave 
her very life, was the upbuilding of the Water City Church of 
fishermen—men who, like those of old, heard the call of Jesus to 
become fishers of men. In all their activities—the erection of a 
church building, evangelistic w r ork in street chapels and Bible 
Depot, opening boys’ and girls’ schools, and later enduring bitter 
persecution,—she gave and worked and suffered. 

But her main work was prayer. How often she said, “ I told 
my Father.” “ My Father hears the scraping in the bottom of 
the barrel, and He will supply daily bread.” “ I asked my Father 
for that brown-stone frout. Would it not make a fine chapel?” 
“My Father knows.” A minister said: “It would pay any 
Board to keep her on the field just for her prayers.” During 
rnauy days of suffering when she could not speak, she would wave 
attendants aside who stood between her and the picture, Hofmann’s 
“Jesus in Gethsemane.” 

The key-note of her life was love. Dove and sympathy seemed 
to emanate from her personality, and she received a love seldom 
surpassed on the mission field. When she was going home for the 
last furlough, two of the wealthiest ladies of the city, although the 
hour was early, were at the seaside to say good-bye. No stranger 
coolie was allowed to carry her baggage or her sedan chair, and 
the boatmen of the Water City Church rowed her to the steamer. 

At the Memorial Service held March fifth, the City Church 
was filled to overflowing. Very touching were the testimonies from 
her “ brethren.” “She loved us and gave us her all. Det us not 
forget her generosity, her constancy, her compassion for the weak, 
sick, tired, and sad, nor her good deeds and her tears, which 
numbered more than her words.” “Was she perfect? No, but 
her love was constant, to all alike, full of compassion, generous, 
sacrificing, full of hope, and with it, she gave herself. Her name 
was Dove, and Dove is the fulfilling of the law.” A little girl 
said of her, “She laughed and she prayed.” A friend once said 
“ M.A. in her name stands for Ministering Angel.” One Chinese 
elder at the service urged, “ Det us give her now the gifts she 
most desired, our souls to Jesus, to be stars in her crown.” 
Surely, “her works do follow her.” 

As we sang, “Someone will enter the pearly gate,” and 
“Then I shall see Him face to face,” the songs we had often heard 
her sing, her rich alto voice vibrant with emotion, we could not but 
joy with her who has so royally “entered the pearly gate,” and 
now sees her Saviour “ face to face.” 


Ida J. E. Wight. 
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Extract from the American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
Minute Concerning Miss Snodgrass. 

“ The Board seldom deems it wise to appoint anyone of that age, but 
there were special circumstances in the case of Miss Snodgrass which led the 
Board to feel that in spite of the difficulty she would have in acquiring the 
language, it was wise to send her to the work to which she felt called of God, 

and for which she appeared to have decided qualifications.The Board 

never had occasion to regret that it made an exception in her case, for she 
manifested from the first rare qualities of mind and heart, absolutely unselfish 
devotion to her work and a tact and sympathy in dealiug with the Chinese 
women and girls which quickly won their hearts and gave her marked 
influence over them. Her spiritual life was deep and clear. She once wrote 
to the Board : ‘ The most important event in my life was when the Spirit 

bore witness with my spirit that God accepted me as His own child. Second, 
when He called me to China. My heart has gone out in one glad thanksgiv¬ 
ing ever since.’ 

“ The Board makes grateful record of the quiet but devoted and efficient 
service of this woman of God, and it extends its prayerful sympathies to her 
surviving relatives and to the missionaries and Chinese Christians who knew 
her so well and loved her so much.” 

-«— ♦ • ♦ —» ■ — ■ 

Our Book Table 

“Lost in the Desert.” (H if Sfr IE- Published at the Ckefoo “True 

Guidance ” Press. 

A booklet intended specially for workers among Moslems, 
being a parable of two men who were lost in the desert, and the 
story of their sufferings and final delivery. The front page has 
an inscription in Arabic. The style is simple but good Mandarin, 
and the book, of about eight double pages, is well suited for its 
purpose. We commend it heartily. 


Graded Apparatus Exercises of the Physical Directors’ 
Society of the Y.M.C.A. of North America, translated into Chinese by 
C. H. McCloy. Published by the Association Press of China, 3-4 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. Price , So cents postpaid. 

The original of this translation is the product of the Society of 
the Y. M. C. A. Physical Directors of North America. It is not 
only up-to-date in authority, but also well graded and explicitly 
explained. Excessive exercise for one part of the body has been 
avoided with the view of bringing about all-round development. 
The exercises introduced are systematic and not too vigorous. 
They are suitable for the average person. The translation is well 
done by Mr. C. H. McCloy of the Physical Department of the 
Y.M.C.A. of China. The nineteen kinds of exercises, all with 
appliances, given in this book are quite fundamental and have 
already been gradually adapted to physical needs in China, No 
doubt this translation will promote a greater activity in physical 
education in this country. This book is printed in very clear 
Chinese type and of handy form. 
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The Ladies’ Journal, £ $jt g§ second year. The Commercial Press. 

Price per year, $2.50. 

This is a new venture by the Commercial Press, and an 
indication of the progress of China. A ladies’ journal would not 
have been possible fifty years ago. But to-day there are quite a few 
in existence. The editors have produced a good magazine and 
must have searched far and wide for the material, which is varied 
and instructive. Chinese taste in style has been consulted, and the 
writers must have taken great pains with their composition. The 
scholars of China will be pleased with the ancient flavour given 
to these modern materials. But in this case, its virtue may become 
a hindrance to the usefulness of the magazine, for it is not likely 
that there are many women in China who can read the magazine 
with any ease. The style will have to be simplified if it is to serve 
women of moderate education. 

There are some interesting and artistic pictures and fine 
specimens of penmanship, but the insertion of advertisements in 
the body of the magazine does not commend itself to us ; such 
insertions in glaring red, between the pictures, tend to spoil the 
effect of what otherwise would leave a pleasing impression. There 
is an evident lack of artistic taste in the get-up of the paper. 
In spite of these minor defects we advise all to purchase the 
magazine. 

E. M. 


Hero Stories erom Western History. Compiled by Miss M. E. Smith, 
and translated by Adam Grainger. Chengtu, Canadian Methodist 
Mission Press. 

This book has been prepared to remedy a lack which exists in 
China for books, in simple language, setting forth some of the 
stories which amuse and educate the young in Western lands, and 
have a fascination for all young people. This is intended for use 
in the fourth year of the Lower Primary course, more especially 
the schools connected with the West China Educational Uuioti. 

The selection is excellent, and covers many fields of historical 
interest, including Roman, Greek, French, British, American, and 
others. One dealing with Chinese History is to follow later. 

The translation, as may be expected from the practised hand 
of Mr. Grainger, is, for the most part, admirable, and has the true 
flavour. The style is simple Mandarin. It is so well done that it 
is a pity it is not better done by avoiding so many colloquialisms 
which vitiate its use in other Mandarin-speaking districts. Such 
words as fjf and |g, are in constant repetition, but have other 
meanings in districts outside Szechwan. Bailer’s dictum re the 
use of the word Jjff is constantly ignored, but we leave Mr. Grainger 
and Mr. Bailer to fight that out! Does not Jgj fg mean to be 
“frightened” or “afraid,” and is it correct to use it when one 
anticipates pleasure ? It would have been better, also, if the 
initial sound ?i in the original had been retained in Chinese, 
instead of substituting /, which is misleading sometimes. We did 
not know that Florence Nightingale was married but this book 
states that she was. 
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This is not ^ ^ $1 til> 5 M f°r the book is so excellent and 
so admirably adapted for use in all Mandarin districts we regret that 
these colloquialisms have been allowed to creep in. We are sure it 
will find a ready sale, as it deserves, in Szechwan, and we wish it 
could have beeu used elsewhere, for the need of such books is great. 

Suer. 


How To Live. By R. Caton, M.D., translated by Mr. Lid Yoong Ling. 

Shanghai: Christian Literature Society , 20 pages, jo cents per copy . 

This little Chinese book of but twenty pages as translated and 
enlarged by Mr. Liu Young Ling is to be recommended as a book 
for older pupils in primary schools, as a means of putting before 
them as well as others generally, in a sane, interesting, and practical 
way some ordinary facts of anatomy and physiology, and the laws 
of health of the individual and of society, which have been framed 
thereon. 

Having touched on the structure of the body, Mr. Liu gives 
us some all-important rules for the preservation of the health of 
that body, under headings as :—Fresh Air ; Drinking-water ; Food ; 
Choice of Food; Cooking of Food; Food for Infants; Value of 
Sunshine; Exercise and its Use; Sleep; Cleanliness, personal aud 
general; Suitable Clothing; Health Measures, individual and 
general; and last, but not least, some moral precepts. 

In our opinion, the remarks on bottle-feeding are open to 
question; children are better weaned before the 18th month ; the 
common phrase of the Chinese public jfe, &£ T f° r carious teeth is 
misleading and therefore a pity—children usually begin to cut 
their permanent teetli from six to seven years of age; nor should 
we agree that want of ventilation in caps is the cause of senile 
baldness. 

But while making these remarks we do not detract from the 
great value of the book. We think It is a most useful one at the 
present juncture both for young aud old, aud should like to see it 
in the curriculum of every Chinese school. 

The wholesale ignorance on these matters of which it treats 
is the cause of the great mortality and needless amount of disease 
that meets one ou every hand to-day in China, and the time to 
teach aud to get home these facts is in the schooling time. We 
cannot afford to ignore it and we ought not to let it slip. 

Mr. Liu is to be cougratulated and thanked for his admirable 
little book—so much information, so easily put, in such small 
compass. May it have a wide circulation ! 


The Students of Asia. By Sherwood Eddy. New York Student 

Volunteer Movement, pp. 223, i2tno. fully indexed , 16 illustrations. 

Cloth 30 cents. 

There are several good things about this book. One is, the 
author is a Christian. No one but a sharer in Jesus’ world-view 
is fitted to write a book on such a subject. It is this that enables 
the author to step outside the bounds of bis own nationality, and 
with sympathetic identification speak from the standpoint of the 
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other man Another good thing is, the author is a well-posted 
Christian. His travels in the East combined with a diligent 
collecting of material have given him a proper foundation for his 
opinions. Furthermore, the author is a progressive Christian who 
has a definite aim In view. He marshals the facts like a good 
general and urges them to the attack. The purpose of the book 
is not simply to instruct, though it succeeds admirably in that 
particular, but to stimulate to action. By the providence of God 
“a great and effectual door” has been opened in Asia. The 
facts in hand abundantly testify to the truth of this statement, and 
everyone who reads these facts as they are presented by Mr. Eddy 
will have difficulty in evading the “call of a continent.” 

In these daj?s when the nations are being shaken it is essential 
that every international tie that binds various races together 
should be strengthened. This book will help students in the West 
to know and appreciate their fellows in the East. As the author 
truly says, “Could they but know one another, students of both 
East and West would be drawn closely together in a mighty bond 
of friendship.” In view of added privileges it is manifest that 
the students of the West must be willing to go more than half way 
in bringing this friendly relationship to a consummation. 

An interesting point is touched upon and that is, the fact that 
the other religious are imitating Christianity. This is a matter of 
considerable concern to many Christians, who resent this wholesale 
borrowing without recognition. But we do not need to be troubled. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, this fs God's way of bringing 
the various religious together. The religions of the world are going 
to become one with Christianity by a gradual process of imitation of, 
adaptation to, and finally full acceptance of, those eternal principles 
revealed in Jesus Christ. We are at present iu the second stage of 
the process, and who knows how soon we will reach the third ? 

The title, “Students of Asia,” ought to attract the attention of 
Western students, though it is rather large for a book of 223 
pages. It makes generalization necessary, and those who have tried 
to generalize on China even, to say nothing of Asia, have found 
themselves in “hot water” more than once. Mr. Eddy succeeds 
remarkably well in avoiding the pitfalls, though the way in which 
he swings these huge nations of the East back and forth in the 
opening chapter of the book rather gives a chance for criticism 
along the line of excessive generalization. The book as it proceeds 
leaves generalities for particulars and becomes stronger by so doing. 
It works to a climax and the finish is strong, which is one of 
the best things that can be said of any book. 

Chari.es E. Ogievtb. 


Gleanings prom Theological Magazines and Literature. 

By G. G. Warren. 

A furlough is much better as a time for reading than for 
writing—at least, to one who can read and cannot write whilst 
travelling in trains. I have been reading quite a lot that I should 
like to share with the readers of the Recorder if only I had 
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the opportunity of writing. I must acknowledge to having seen 
little of theological magazines since my return to England. I still 
hope for time to write about two volumes of the International 
Theological library which have a special section devoted to China, 
viz., the History of Religions, the first volume of which came out 
a few years ago, and the History of Missions. Meanwhile, I will 
only say that they are well worth getting if only for the China 
sections. 

I have just this afternoon finished a volume of missionary 
biography which must be set by itself. My eye happened to catch 
an extract from Dr. Alexander Whyte that was wisely used by 
the publishers (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton) in their advertise¬ 
ment of the book in the British Weekly. Dr. Whyte said that 
directly he had finished the book he bought half-a-dozen copies 
and sent to his friends that they too might read the best missionary 
book of the year. (I think he said “of the year” ; but I am sure 
be might have left out the phrase altogether; or, at any rate, have 
said “of many a year.’’) I look at Dr. Whyte as the best living 
litterateur. I have never regretted reading anything he commeuds, 
and least of all do I regret my expenditure of 3s. 6d. for “Mary 
Slessor of Calabar.’’ The writer is W. P. Livingstone, the Editor 
of the Record of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

I like to write these “ gleanings’’ when I have just finished 
reading what I write about, but I hardly know whether I am 
wise in writing straightway under the influence of the intense 
glamour of this book. Once and again, I have had metaphorically 
to pinch myself to know whether I have been reading a work of 
fiction, or a sober record of fact. The “pinch” has always 
resulted in the conviction that the book must be fact, for no writer 
of fiction would dare to have been so original. Mary Slessor is 
wbat Kim would have been bad Kim been a Christian missionary 
consumed with a burning desire to lead everybody he came in 
contact with to Christ. “Things as they are” is a series of 
splendid photos of things as they are in India. “Mary Slessor 
of Calabar” Is a film of 347 pp. depicting in kinematograph style 
things as they were and are in Calabar, W. Africa. 

May I first write down two things that I think will be borne 
in on every missionary reader of the book. 

First and foremost, will be a renewed sense of the fulness of 
the truth that Jesus is able to save “to the uttermost.” Surely if 
there had been any place that could have modified that phrase it 
would have been Okoyong and the Enyong Creek. I have read 
and heard much about the degradation of W. Africa but no book 
has made so vivid an impression upon me as has this one. It was 
my privilege years ago to spend a never-to-be-forgotten evening 
with James Calvert, one of the pioneers in Fiji, and I often heard 
David Hill talk of his aunt, Mrs. Lyth. It was Mrs. Calvert and 
Mrs. Lyth who stopped cannibalism in Fiji. Mr. Hill once told 
Mr. Lyth that he did not think it would be right to ask an English 
lady to share the rough life he was living in China. “ David,” 
said the older missionary, “ I took your aunt to rougher places 
than you have lived in in China.” Calabar, how r ever, must have 
been every whit as rough as Fiji. Certainly, I have neither seen 
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nor heard of missionaries in China living in such rough surround¬ 
ings as Mary Slessor lived in. But she proved everywhere by the 
final proof that Jesus was mighty to save. 

Next, I think every missionary reader will be humbled in the 
dust by comparing himself or herself with Mary Slessor. Few 
would be so unwise as to attempt to copy her in details. Fancy, 
bareheaded and barefooted in W. Africa, never using a mosquito- 
net, never boiling drinking water. Very few could outlast thirty- 
nine years of such a regime and be actually doing work at the 
age of sixty-six. These matters are but details. They may give 
a very wrong impression isolated out in this way; they fit into 
their place in “Mary Slessor.” As one of her colleagues said, 
he would not like to have seen other ladies like that, but he would 
not like to have seen “Ma” otherwise. The humbling comes as 
you view the whole of the life. What giving herself, body, soul, 
and spirit, to the Lord meant to her; and then what words can I 
use to describe what it has meant to me ! You care as little for the 
regal way in which she was able to rule those childlike tribes—- 
that, too, is a detail, no whit less extraordinary than the disregard 
of the elements of health preservation needed by ordinary mortals. 
But who can read these pages without coveting the more than regal 
power of her love. 

It would be a serious injustice to lay any emphasis on the 
honours heaped ou Miss Slessor by governors and commissioners, 
by army officers and globe-trotters and by all Europeans who came 
In contact with her. Sir Claude Macdonald (who was transferred 
from Calabar to Peking) and Lord Egerton who appeared at her 
mud house one dark, showery night to greet her and left “a case 
of milk, two cakes, and boxes of chocolates and crystallised 
fruits”; or King George V. who approved “with particular 
satisfaction ” of her election to be an Honorary Associate of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem ; or the captain of 
the ocean steamer who “ said he was prouder to have shaken hands 
with her than if she had been Kiug George”—these would all 
join in deprecating any praise of them for what they did for Mary 
Slessor : they, rather than she, were honoured in their deeds. 

I can make no attempt to summarize the book. The best 
summary is in a few Hues of the author’s Prefatory Note (which 
read, however, differently after the book has been read, from what 
they did read at the beginning): “One lias no hope of giving 
an adequate picture of her complex nature so full of contrasts and 
opposites. She was a woman of affairs, with a wide and catholic 
outlook upou humanity, and yet she was a shy solitary walking 
alone in Puritan simplicity and child-like faith. Few have possessed 
such moral and physical courage, or exercised such imperious 
power over savage peoples, yet on trivial occasions she was abjectly 
timid and afraid. A sufferer from chronic malarial affection, and 
a martyr to pain, her days were filled in with unremitting toil. 
Overflowing with love and tender feeling, she could be stern and 
exacting. Shrewd, practical, and matter-of-fact, she believed that 
sentiment was a gift of God, and frankly indulged iu it. Living 
always in the midst of dense spiritual darkness, and often depressed 
and worried, she maintained unimpaired a sense of humour and 
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laughter. Strong and tenacious of will, she admitted the right of 
others to oppose her ” 

Miss Slessor was a duty appointed magistrate for some years. 
She seems always to have judged justly—the Africans themselves 
being witnesses. The stories in the book of her methods as judge 
are lovely. Messrs. Bland and Backhouse open their volume on 
Court L,ife in Peking with a chapter on “A Chiuese Haroun al 
Raschid.” Their tales are tame compared with these in “Mary 
Slessor.” 

The too brief sections on her faith in prayer and her Bible 
study show that she, too, had the freedom of Beulah Rand, even 
as had Hudson Taylor and David Hill. 

To me the greatest value of the book is in the material for 
study it affords of a combination of unflinching opposition to 
customs that were morally wrong, and of unhesitating acceptance 
of customs that were simply inconvenient, even though they were 
inconvenient to a degree that would have made them an un¬ 
bearably heavy yoke to most Europeans. Mary Slessor in these 
matters was an Okoyotig to the Okoyongs, an Aros to the Aros. 
She spoke their language better than they did themselves, so they 
acknowdedged, she ate their food, lived their life as far as it could 
be lived without sin. Great indeed was her reward. She won 
whole tribes from the darkest depths of heathendom to the dawn 
of a day whose light shall never set. 


Books ift PaapARATtoisr. 

As there is now considerable literary activity in China, and consequently 
great danger of overlapping, The Recorder proposes to resume its monthly 
list of books in preparation, All correspondence should be addressed to: — 

Dr. MacGillivray, 143 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

By Archdeacon Moule , Ningpo. 

Commentary on Isaiah. 

By K. L. Reichelt, Shekow. 

The Gospel of St. John.—Introduction to the N, T. Vol. II. 

By Norwegian Missionary Society. 

Illustrated Bible History. 

By Renan Cheng. 

Church History, for Middle Schools.—Life of Christ, for Middle Schools, 

By West China R. T. S. 

Senior Primary Syllabus of Religious Education. 

By G. A. Clayton. 

Numbers: Au Exposition. 

By Rev. L. Hodous, Foochow. 

The Principles of Teaching, by Edw. E. Thorndike.—The Pupil and the 
Teacher, by Luther A. Weigle, Ph. D. 

By the China Sunday School Union , Shanghai. 

The Junior Dept, of the Decentralized Sunday School, by G. Hamilton 
Archibald. (The sixth book of the “ Teacher-Training ” series.) 
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A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of 

'‘The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I shall be under 
obligation if you will allow me 
sufficient space in your ‘ ‘ Corres¬ 
pondence department ” to make a 
slight correction. In the short 
biographical sketch in “ Notes 
on Contributors” in the April 
Recorder, printed in connection 
with the article ‘'Movements 
amongst Presbyterians,” it is 
stated that I am acting Chairman 
of the China Council. That is 
incorrect. Rev. J. Walter Dowrie, 
whose permanent address is 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, is the 
Chairman of the Council and is 
attending to the duties connected 
with that office. 

Very truly yours, 

O. C. Crawford. 


THE MISSIONS CODE. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Repeated requests 
have come to me for information 
relating to the Missions which 
have copies of the new Missions’ 
Code. In view of the fact that 
it is now in use by thirty-one 
Missions working in China, may 
I ask through your columns that 
the holders of copies will com¬ 
municate to me in Shanghai the 
names and cable addresses of all 
those known to them to either 
possess or have access to copies 
of this book. Those complying 
with this request will receive 


copies of the information thus 
secured at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Very sincerely yonrs, 

Charles L. Boynton. 

Editor Missions Code, 

St Quinsan Cardens, 

April 13th, 1916. 

CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : We are planning 
a union meeting for the Chinese 
Christians in Shanghai, about the 
middle of June, on the subject 
of Christian Stewardship. A 
Tithing Band, with its members 
in many parts of China, has 
been in existence for a number 
of years, and many more, who 
have not joined this Band, are 
also tithing (many giving much 
more than a tithe) and are much 
interested in the subject. But 
we feel that the time has come 
for greater effort along these 
lines. We should be very glad 
if any of your readers will com¬ 
municate with us as to what is 
being done among their church- 
members. The article in your 
April issue on “The Develop¬ 
ment of Indigenous Resources,” 
is most important and encourag¬ 
ing, and doubtless many other 
missionaries besides Mr. Brew¬ 
ster have similar testimony and 
inspiration to offer. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Mary M. Fitch. 

18 Peking Road, Shanghai.. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 

To Ihe Editor of 
“ The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : Mouths ago you were 
good enough to announce that 
Dr. Timothy Richard was offer¬ 
ing two prizes for the best essays 
in Chinese, on “ How to com¬ 
mend Christianity to the Chi¬ 
nese." Please allow me space to 
report the results. The adjudi¬ 
cators, three Chinese and four 
foreigners, express their high 
appreciation of most of the essays, 
and judge the best five as worthy 
of the widest circulation. The 
essays ranged from 80,000 char¬ 
acters to three thousand. They 
differed in quality almost as 
much. It has been decided to 
combine the first and second 
prizes and divide the amount 
between Mr. ^ of the 
“ Great Light ” publishing house, 
Hongkong, and Mr. §|J J@jt it of 
the Basel Mission, Waichow, 
Canton. It is interesting to 
note that the third in order of 
merit hails from the same Mis¬ 
sion in Canton, the fourth from 
Hunan, and the fifth from Hong¬ 
kong. $250 are being sent to 
each of the two prize winners. 

It is hoped at an early date to 
announce a similar competition. 

Thauking you for your cour¬ 
tesy, 

Yours sincerely, 

W. Hopkyn Rees, 

General Secretary , C.L.S. 

THE VEXED QUESTION, 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : There is a great con¬ 
fusion in transliteration of foreign 
names into Chinese. Even eight 
or ten varieties of the same word 
are to be seen. Has the time 
not yet come to settle this vexed 
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question? I think it is not too 
early. Might it not be possible 
for the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee to take up this matter? It 
is worth while to appoint a Special 
Committee for the work, mem¬ 
bers of which should as far as 
possible represent the different 
nationalities and societies of the 
missionary body in China. 

The first thing for that Com¬ 
mittee is to prepare proper and 
fixed equivalents of foreign geo¬ 
graphical names in Chinese. The 
next step should be the trans¬ 
literation of historical names. If 
the Committee could go further 
it would be greatly appreciated 
by both missionaries and Chinese 
students. 

May I express my humble 
opinion concerning the method 
of transliteration. It seems to 
me that neither English nor Ger¬ 
man can be considered as a basis 
of transliteration. A foreign word 
should be represented in Chinese 
according to the pronunciation 
of the language to which it 
originally belongs. The foreign 
form of a word may be inserted 
into a Chinese text either Ang¬ 
licized or Germanized, but it 
would be best to use the origiual 
form even there. 

This should be a method 
acceptable to the whole mis¬ 
sionary body throughout the 
country. As far as I know Chi¬ 
nese are in favour of this matter. 

Not knowing how much already 
has been done for settlement of 
'* the vexed question," 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

An Ignorant. 

March 29th, 1916. 

P.S .—Perhaps the work might be 
done in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment or the Publishing Department 
of Commercial Press. 

[The complaint is by no means 
uncommon. The matter can hardly 
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come within the province of the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. Our Editorial 
notes in the April Recorder indicate 
that already steps have been taken 
to deal with this chaos, and we are 
happy to report progress.—E d.] 


PRISON WORK. 

To the Editor of 

“Thu Chinese; Recorder” 

Dear Sir : The following in¬ 
quiry has come to me:—* 

“ We have just been invited to carry 
on work twice a week in a prison in 
one of our Tse cities. In fact the 
institution is more than a prison since 
there are about fifty men taking opium 
cure, as well as some inmates might 
be regarded as in a workhouse rather 
than a prison. Can you tell me of 
any well developed work of this kind 
from which we might secure sugges¬ 
tions ? We are using some of Price’s 
books to teach reading and a little 
knowledge of the Gospel, Mark, for 
those wEo read, and are putting a 
small circulating library in the Opium 
Hospital where there are a number of 
educated men, in addition to regular 
preaching by two or three evangelists. 
It is a fine opportunity and we should 
appreciate any help which might come 
from the experience of others.” 

I sent a copy of the above 
paragraph to the Shanghai 
Y.M.C.A. and Mr. W. H. Zia of 
their staff has sent me the follow¬ 
ing report of work they are doing 
in the Boys' Reformatory :— 

II Every Wednesday and Friday 
afternoon from 4-5 we send a band 
of one secretary and three boy mem¬ 
bers to the reformatory to teach 
Chinese, There are at present 54 
boys whom we divided into 4 classes. 
We are using the 


The method used is as follows :— 
The teacher puts the lesson on the 
blackboard, and explains the meaning 
of every character. The boys copy the 
characters on slates and study for 
twenty minutes. Then the teacher 
pronounces the characters or sentences, 
and one by one have to put the same 
on the blackboard and explain. 

On Sunday morning 9-10 o’clock, 
another group of four goes. Oue leads 
the singing and prayer and three 
teach tlnee groups. At present we are 
using H. L. Zia’s “Stories for Young 
People" alongside with Bible stories. 
To prevent suspicion it’s always better 
not to give the prisoners any books. 
The slates, blackboards, song sheets, 
etc., are all provided by the reform¬ 
atory.” 

There may be others in various 
parts of China who face oppor¬ 
tunities of doing such work, and 
the above report may be of 
service to them by way of sug¬ 
gesting successful methods of 
work. 

I shall be very glad to receive 
reports from others who may be 
doing evangelistic work in pris¬ 
ons, and can promise to make 
good use of such information. 
I shall also welcome other In¬ 
quiries concerning evangelistic 
methods, and shall endeavour to 
discover whatever available ex¬ 
perience there may be to answer 
such questions. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. L. Warnshujs. 

National Evangelistic Secretary, 

China Continuation Committee. 

5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

March 30th, 1916. 






ZWEN YIU GYAO BAPTIST CHURCH, HANGCHOW 

Dedicated March 28th. 1916. 
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Impressions of the Christian 
Endeavour Convention. 

The Christian Endeavour 
Convention was a very happy 
and delightful one and a great 
success, and we feel glad that 
we welcomed the delegates to 
Hangchow this year. Unfor¬ 
tunately Dr. Clark arrived late, 
and on account of illness was 
able to attend only one meeting, 
but at that meeting he gave a 
splendid testimony to God’s 
goodness to the Christian En¬ 
deavour movement. The key¬ 
note of the Convention was 
“Evangelism,” and the many 
speakers, foreign and Chinese, 
kept well to the text, and pressed 
home at every meeting that 
there is only one name under 
Heaven whereby we can be 
saved—the name of Jesus. Some 
of the speakers, and particularly 
the missionaries, spoke with 
great power, and the thousand 
Endeavourers who were privi¬ 
leged to hear the addresses were 
much refreshed and encouraged, 
and got a lift up from which 
I hope they will not soon fall 
down. The procession from the 
Lecture Hall to the Pagoda Hill, 
was truly a sight to behold. It 
was, I should think, about a 
quarter of a mile long and each 
Endeavourer carried a banner; 
the Military Governor’s band 
led the procession and played 
some lively tunes as it went 
along, which were greatly enjoyed 
by the thousands of spectators. 
It was a real mission of witness 
by those w T ho have learned to 
love and trust Christ to those 
who do not profess to serve Him. 
The big meeting in the theatre 
on Sunday was quite impressive 


and the addresses were good, and 
the Gospel testimony to about 
500 in the open air afterwards 
will bring forth fruit, l am sure. 
The Union Committee provided 
nine boats, tea, and cakes, on 
the Lake, and gave over 200 of 
the delegates a delightful outing 
before they left the City on Mon¬ 
day for their homes. On Satur¬ 
day we had rather a sudden rise 
of temperature, when the therm¬ 
ometer shot up to 85, which was 
very trying, but it had no de¬ 
pressing effect on the spirits of 
the Endeavourers, who filled the 
Hall on Saturday night all the 
same. At the Saturday evening 
meeting I was privileged to 
present Dr. Clark with a little 
wooden mallet with C. E. carved 
on both ends, in English and 
Chinese. It was made from one 
of the cypress pillars of the old 
Governor’s yamen, which was 
built some 300 years ago and 
burnt down at the time of the 
Revolution. I bought what the 
fire failed to destroy. The mallet 
I said was a little “memento” 
from Hangchow, as the C. E- 
Convention has given U3 a “ mo¬ 
mentum.” Mr. Fitch’s well- 
trained choir was a great acquisi¬ 
tion in leading the singing, and 
rendered a much-appreciated 
service, adding greatly to the 
success of the Convention, as the 
singing at such meetings is most 
important, especially when the 
crowd is large, and the tones and 
intones are many. The Enter¬ 
taining Committee was hard 
worked, and had great difficulty 
in sorting out and locating the 
50 foreign guests, but all were 
taken in by the missionaries and 
made comfortable. Tlie Chinese 
men delegates were entertained 
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in hotels, and Mrs. Main provided 
board and lodgings for i t6 wom¬ 
en on the Hospital compound, 
which was not an easy matter, 
but it seems as if necessity 
knows no law, and has no limita¬ 
tion on this compound. 

The best address of all I think 
was given by Miss Cheng of 
Peking, a delightfully bumble, 
gentle, and earnest soul, who 
spoke right to the heart as she 
was moved by the Holy Ghost, 
and held the audience better 
than any of the other speakers. 
It was grand to hear her; her 
address and Miss Dora Yu’s 
talks were very helpful and 
strengthening, and they failed 
not to drive home upon their 
hearers the importance of Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour work ; “ When 
thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren.” There was definite¬ 
ness and reality in their preach¬ 
ing. 

In the meetings I think the 
members felt that God had called 
them to a position of high priv¬ 
ilege as children of God, not 
for their own personal gain and 
enjoyment, but that they might 
in the power of the Spirit witness 
for Christ and be ready to take 
a share in seeking to save others. 

D. Duncan Main. 

Church Dedication at Hangchow. 

From Sunday, March 26th, to 
Tuesday, March 28th, occurred 
the exercises in dedication of the 
Zwen Yiu Gyao Baptist Church, 
Hangchow. 

Sunday, March 26 . 

9.30 a.m.—Bible School. 

10.30 Morning Worship, Preacher,Rev. 
Tsoh Chirn Dang, General 
Missionary, Chekiang Baptist 
Association. 

2.00 p.m.—Street Children’s Sunday 
School. 
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2.15 p.m. — Christian Endeavour 
Evangelistic Service. 

4.30 p.m.—Service of Dedication and 
Christian Fellowship. Preacher, 
Rev. D. MacGii.t.tvray, D.D., 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
and Christian Literature Society. 

7.30 Evangelistic Service. 

Preacher, Dr. MAcGn.LiVRAY. 

Monday, Neighborhood Day. 

3.30 p.m.—Women’s Social Meeting. 

7.30 p.m.—Men’s Social Meeting. 
Lecture by Rev. R. F. Fitch, 
Secretary Hangchow Union 
Evangelistic Committee. 

Tuesday. 

10.00 a.m.—Children’s Social Meeting. 

3.30 p.m.—Baptist Fellowship Service, 
Preacher, Rev. NYt ’Ong Vein, 
Pastor Huchow Baptist Church. 

9.30 Evangelistic Meeting, Preacher, 
Rev. Nyu S Dzai, Pastor Boone 
Road Baptist Church, Shanghai. 

The effort on the one hand 
to magnify the dignity of the 
Church and its task iu the minds 
of members and on the other 
hand to establish friendly con¬ 
nections with the surrounding 
community was largely success¬ 
ful. The total attendance at 
all the services exceeded four 
thousand and included represen¬ 
tatives of all classes of society. 

Especial mention should be 
made of the fiue evangelistic 
preaching by Dr. MacGillivray 
and others. 

The building is of gray brick, 
red trimmings, with brick finish 
inside. There are galleries in 
the wings aud three other class¬ 
rooms beside and above the plat¬ 
form. Folding seats, a sloping 
floor, and splendid lighting 
fixtures complete an attractive 
and dignified auditorium. The 
seating capacity is about 600; 
and the cost of building Mex. 
$7>500, with an extra $1,000 
raised ou the field and used for 
furnishings. 
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One encouraging feature of the 
work of this Church is its Sun¬ 
day school with an attendance 
of 500, in three centers. 

With an unexcelled opportu¬ 
nity, an adequate plant, and pro¬ 
gressive leadership, the Church 
looks forward to bright days of 
increasing service in this neigh¬ 
borhood. 


Special Meetings in N. E. Kiangsi. 

Some months ago prayer was 
suggested for the special meetings 
to be led by the Rev. J. Goforth, 
in Kiangsi and in Chekiang. 
Thanksgiving to God is now 
asked for the blessing given in 
the meetings, and for the ex¬ 
ceptionally good weather granted 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goforth, on 
their long and hard journeys 
between the centres. 

Mr. Goforth is wonderfully 
natural, plain-spoken, and ear¬ 
nest. His addresses are full of 
Scripture and of incidents of the 
revival in Korea, and of cases 
met in his own meetings in other 
places. He speaks in the power 
of the Spirit, in a conversational 
way, and generally for 40 to 50 
minutes. After his address he 
announces that the meeting is 
open for prayer. This prayer 
season lengthens as the meetings 
continue, and for the last few 
days is sometimes an hour, or 
even more, one quickly following 
the other, and sometimes two or 
three persons praying at the same 
time. 

In each place there was much 
earnest prayer, and numbers were 
moved to tears, confession of 
sin, and consecration, and some 
scores professed conversion. Mr. 
Goforth said that he had never 
before seen such definite and in¬ 
tense continued prayer as that 
in the Iyang gathering. The 
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liberty and eagerness iu prayer 
were most marked. 

Mrs. Goforth gave much help 
in the singing at the evening 
evangelistic meetings, introduc¬ 
ing a translation of some of the 
“ Caravan Choruses.” At these 
evening meetings, large and 
crowded audiences heard the 
Gospel. 

Mr. George Muller used to 
pray for results, for weeks and 
mouths after a mission was past. 
May many thus pray—as well 
as praise—for these gatherings, 
that the blessing received shall 
not only abide, but also deepen 
and extend, to the glory of our 
exalted Eord! 


Kwangtung Christian Council. 

The fourth annual meeting of 
the above Council was held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Canton Hospital, on February 
23rd and 24th. Fifty-five dele¬ 
gates (over 40 of whom were 
Chinese) represented sixteen dif¬ 
ferent bodies. The following 
officers were elected for 1916: 
Chairman, Rev. G. H. McNeur; 
Vice-Chairmen, Revs. Mok Shan 
Tsaug and Ng Tsz K‘wan ; Chi¬ 
nese Secretary, Mr. Wan Tsoi 
Kam; English Secretary, Rev. 
C. A. Gaff; Treasurer, Mr. John 
Eel. 

After the opening devotional 
service and election of office¬ 
bearers, the Council divided into 
five committees to consider and 
report on the following questions: 
(1) How can the Churches of 
Kwangtung carry through a 
province-wide evangelistic cam¬ 
paign? (2) What should be the 
attitude of the Church to social 
service ? (3) How can the coun¬ 
try districts be most speedily 
evangelized ? (4) Should the 

Council adopt the Constitution of 
the China Coutiuuatiou Com- 
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niittee? (5) What should be 
the relationship between the 
Kwangtung Hip Tsun Society 
and the Council? 

The last question was closely 
bound up with that of the 
change of Constitution and its 
consideration was postponed. 
Such change requires one year’s 
notice of motion and this was 
given. It is felt by many that 
the ineffectiveness of this Coun¬ 
cil is due to the fact that dele¬ 
gates only hold office during 
session and it is hoped that a 
more permanent body will feel 
responsibility for concerted ac¬ 
tion, and that a central office 
and salaried secretary will pro¬ 
vide that visibility and perman¬ 
ence so essential to success. 

The question of a province¬ 
wide evaugelistic campaign has 
been much on the hearts of 
Christian leaders during the past 
year. So far the difficulty of 
securing the whole time of a 
missionary for a year or two to 
organize the campaign has held 
up the project. Capable Chinese 
secretaries were available and 
Miss Havers, of the C. M. S., had 
been generously given for the 
work among women. The 
Council urged the missions to 
set a man apart for this general 
work and during the discussion 
Dr. Diu pleaded with the different 
missions to look beyond their 
own narrow plots and not con¬ 
sider that what was given to the 
whole field was lost to themselves. 
One missionary suggested in com¬ 
mittee that the Chinese brethren 
should go ahead themselves but 
the reply to this was that the 
Chinese secretary refused to go 
on with the work unless he was 
joined by a foreign colleague. 
(Since the meetiug of the Coun¬ 
cil the United Brethren Mission 
has recommended its Board to 
free Rev. F. R. Davis for this 
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work from September of the 
present year.) 

It was quite evident that a 
large number of the delegates 
knew little of what social ser¬ 
vice meant and it was wisely 
decided to publish with the 
minutes of the Council an ex¬ 
tract from the Chinese Mission 
Year Book showing what was 
being done elsewhere. Regard¬ 
ing village evangelization it was 
recommended that at every 
chapel there should be prepared 
and displayed a map showing 
the villages within a 10 or 20 li 
radius with information regard¬ 
ing the number of church-mem¬ 
bers and enquirers, and that this 
should be a preparation for 
thorough evangelization and 
should also be used as a help to 
definite prayer. 

The missionaries who attended 
felt it was a pity that missions 
should take so little interest in 
the Council. There is no doubt 
it might be made more interesting 
aud efficient and the proposed 
change of Constitution may help 
in this direction. 

G. H. M. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 

Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 

The Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission of America celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Siaufu on the 17th day of Feb¬ 
ruary and held its Annual Con¬ 
ference in connection therewith 
until the 23rd of the same mouth. 
Of the fifty-four missionaries 
now on the field thirty-eight 
were present, and of this latter 
number of representatives no 
less than twelve were members 
of the Mission’s first party of 
missionaries. 

This first party of workers 
sent out by the Mission landed 
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in China, February 17th, 1891. 
It had thirty-five members and 
was the greatest number of 
new missionaries that till then, 
and probably ever since, had 
arrived in this country on one 
day. Within a fortnight it was 
followed by au additional com¬ 
pany of fifteen. To thus enter 
the field with half a hundred 
young and enthusiastic evangel¬ 
istic workers was certaiuly some¬ 
thing exceptional in the experi¬ 
ences of new missions. In happy 
and helpful association with the 
China Inland Mission, which 
association has continued ever 
since, and through the valuable 
assistance of that Mission the 
newcomers proceeded into the 
interior and, after some language 
study and practical experience 
at C. I. M. stations in different 
provinces, the new Mission iu 
1893 opened a station at Sianfu 
and spread its work to places on 
the plain and westward into 
Kansu, which field it has since 
held. Sianfu had till then suc¬ 
ceeded in frustrating every at¬ 
tempt to get a foothold within its 
old and well-guarded walls, but 
at last Mr. Hoi men’s efforts to 
secure and hold a place for the 
commencement of mission work 
were crowned with success, and 
the threatening opposition of 
those who came to drive him 
out he overcame by receiving 
them iu a friendly spirit and 
singing and playing the guitar 
to them in such a pleasing 
manner, that all of them at last 
concluded that such a person 
could not be harmful, and that 
they had better go home and 
leave him in peace. 

Now the Mission has eighteen 
head-stations and a goodly num¬ 


ber of out-stations. In recent 
years the Churches have grown 
considerably and the year just 
past has been the most fruitful 
in the whole history of the 
Mission. The practice has been 
to use as little of foreign funds 
in the work as possible and thus 
hasten the self-support of the 
local Churches. Good progress 
has also been made iu that 
direction. Educational work is 
carried on iu mauy of the dis¬ 
tricts and is now being gradually 
taken over and supported by 
the Christians. In Sianfu a 
seminary for the training of 
Christian workers is located and 
at the recently held conference 
it was decided to make arrange¬ 
ments for the opening of a 
middle high school department 
in connection with it. In that 
city the Mission also has a school 
for missionaries’ children. It 
was destroyed during the awful 
massacre at the outbreak of the 
revolution, but is now rebuilt. 
At Hsingpiug another com¬ 
modious school building was 
erected last year where a girls’ 
high school and women’s semi¬ 
nary will be opened. 

In considering what, through 
the grace and means God 
has given, has been accom¬ 
plished during the past quarter 
of a century ou this field, one 
cannot but iu it see an answer to 
the zealous prayers aud faith 
of the late Rev. Franson, the 
founder of the Mission, and 
through the organization he 
established, his world-wide work 
is still continued and is bearing 
a rich harvest. 

\VM. ENGI.UND. 
I/antien, She., March, 1916. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Peking, February 18th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Edwards, Y. M. C. A., 
a son (Maurice Dwight). 

AT Taok'ow, Honan, February 23rd, 
to Rev. and Mrs. T. A. Arthurs, 
C. P. M., a daughter (Doris Mou- 
crieff). 

At Pingtiughsien, Shansi, March 
21st, to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Vaniman, C. B. M., a son (Carol 
Ernest). 

At Soochow, March 29th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. WRSI,by M. Smith, M. B. M., 
So,, a son (Robert Longden). 

At Shanghai, April 2nd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Wilson, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Lula Catherine). 

AT Kaifeug, Honan, April 2nd, to 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Harris, 
S. B. C., a son (Hendon M., Jr,), 
AT Kinhwafu. April 3rd, to Dr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Mackenzie, A.B.F.M.S., 
a daughter ^Elizabeth Stanwood). 
AT Peking, April 4th, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Georoe K . Edwards, E. B. M., a 
daughter (Joan Marjory). 

AT Taiyuanfu, April 5th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. W. Gornitzka, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Ingerid Marie). 

AT Sungvang, April 6th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Georg, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Helene Elfriede). 

ARRIVALS. 

March 24th, from U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Barnett and children, 
Mr. A. Q. Adamson and son, Y. M. 
C. A.; Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., 
and Rev. and Mrs. L. B. RidGELY, 
A. C. M. 

March 25th, from U. S. A., Mr. 
M. S. Stauffer, China Coti. Com.; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Lauchlin and 
child, Miss A. R. V. Wilson, Miss 
Williams, A. P. M., So.; from Stock¬ 
holm, Miss Ingeboro Wikandkr, 
Swedish Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 

April 2nd, from England, Rev. and 
Mrs. T. E. Lower, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Smyth, Miss Jacques, E. B. M. 

April 15th, from U. S. A,, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. K. Vervard, Y, M. C. A.; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A, ReimerT, Ref. 
Ch. in U. S. A.; from Norway, Mr. 
O. A. Sommernks, Misses Berg, 
Haakonsen, Istad, Madsen, Olsen, 
Norwegian Mission, to Hupeh. 

April 22nd, from U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Brockman and children, 
returning to Soochow. 


DEPARTURES. 

February 18th, to U. S. A., Miss 
Edith Wells, Y. W. C. A. 

March 2nd, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Oakes and child, Eng. Wes. Mission, 
to England. 

March 6th, to U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Clark and child, Y. M. 
C. A. 

March 8th, to U. S. A„ E. L. 
Bliss, M.D., A. B. C. F. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. TroxeL and child, Nat. 
Holiness Mission ; Miss L. TitTR- 
moke, Free M. M. 1 

March 17th, to U. S. A., Miss L. 
W. Price, Miss J. K. Mackenzie, 
S. B. C. 

March 23rd, to England, Mr. R. 
Hogben, C. I. M. 

March 25th, to U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Sinton and child, C. I. M.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Crocker and two 
children. Y. M. C. A.; Mr. and Mrs. 
S. E. Smalley, and Miss Hend¬ 
ricks, A. C. M.; Dr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Dunlap and children, Mrs. W. B. 
Hamilton, Miss A. Sykes, A. P. M,; 
Rev, and Mrs. H. W. White and 
children, A. P. M,, So, 

April 3rd, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. S. Heininger, M. P. M. 

April 7th, to U. S. A., Henry V. 
Lacy, M. E. M. 

April 8th, to U. S. A,, Miss E. B. 
Griffith, C. T. M. 

April 18th, to England, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. N. Hayward and two 
daughters, C, I. M. 

April 21st, to U. S. A., Rev. and 
Mrs, M. B, GrirR and children, 
Rev. and Mrs. 0 . F, Yates, A. P. M., 
So.; Rev. and Mrs. J. A. SlLSBV, Rev. 
R, Allison, A. P. M. 

April 22nd, to U, S. A., Dr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Lowry, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Dobson and two children, 
Miss Lorkna Dobson, M. E. M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 

N. SvenSon, Mr. D. E. Landin, 
C. I. M.; Miss R, WrLSON, A. P. M., 
So.; Rev. J. E. Williams, D.D., 
A. P. M,; to Canada, Mr. and Mrs. 

O. S Kern and child, Dr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Wilford and child, Rev. and 
Mrs. G. G. Harris ami three chil¬ 
dren, Mrs. W. J. Mortimore and 
three children, Mrs. E. W. Wallace 
and child, C. M. M. 

April 24th, to England, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Mair and two children, Miss 
L. Carlyle, Miss T. Saimr, C. I, M. 
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The next issue of the RECORDER 
will continue the topic of the May 
number , but dealing with another phase 
of Bible study: 


Bi 

ble Study in the Sunday Scho 

ol 


It will be an interesting number , 
treating of a most important phase of 
mission work. Below are indicated 
several of the articles which are already 
in hand : 

The Sunday School and Bible Study 

W. F. Dawson. 

Sunday School Work among the An¬ 
glican Communions — J. Hind. 

The Sunday Bible School: How Best 
Conducted and Encouraged 

W. F. Seymour. 

Sunday School Work in a Seminary 
Curriculum —C. L. Bromley. 

The International Uniform Lessons 

W. Hunter. 

The ‘ ‘ Organized Adult Bible Class ” 
Movement Conferences. 

W. MacNaughtan and others. 
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Editorial 


. This number contains some of the reports 

12Wt1 Committee 011 P resente< 3 at the recent meeting of the 

China Continuation Committee. For a 
complete report of the meeting, it will be necessary to wait for 
the printed Proceedings, which are promised to be ready for 
distribution before the end of June, At the opening of the 
meeting, after briefly reviewing some of the Committee’s activi¬ 
ties, the Chairman, Bishop Roots, mentioned some of the note¬ 
worthy developments of Christian work during the past year, as 
these affect the whole Christian body in China. The paragraphs 
that follow are a summary of what he said :— 

* * # 


Steady progress is being made 
tTbe fforwarO Evangelistic * n t ^ e p ro secntion of the Forward 

Movement, ^ f , 

Evangelistic Movement called for by 

the National Conference held in Shanghai under Dr. Mott’s 

presidency in 1913. That conference requested the China 

Continuation Committee “ to take such action as may be 

necessary for the prosecution of such a campaign.” Two years 

ago the Committee decided that the most important contribution 

it could make to this Movement would be the securing of a 

National Evangelistic Secretary, and took action looking to 

this end. The fact that the Board of the Reformed Church 

in America retains Mr. Warnshuis on its roll of missionaries 
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and makes special provision for his salary, indicates how 
fundamentally and practically the sense of mutual dependence 
and obligation is being felt by the Boards and Churches in the 
West as well as by the missionaries in China. Mr. Warnshuis 
took up his duties as National Evangelistic Secretary on March 
ist, 1916. I think this marks the beginning of a new era in the 
Evangelistic Movement which has already gained such head¬ 
way. It not only brings to the service of the whole country 
the experience of Amoy, and Fukien in general, with which 
Mr. Warnshuis has been so closely associated, but it marks the 
beginning of a definite attempt to deal with the problems of 
evangelistic work from a national point of view, gathering 
experience from year to year, in sure confidence that God has 
called His people in China to make this Forward Movement 
one of steadily increasing volume, depth, and power of life. 


sk 


* 


* 


^ . Every movement that deeply affects 

the world has its business side. The 
business side of missions is being more and more recognized as 
essential to success. This involves not only the keeping of financial 
accounts in the most business-like fashion, but also the keeping 
of accurate and well systematized records over a long period of 
years. The coming of the Statistical Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, Rev. C. E. Boynton (who took up his 
work in the fall of 1915) marks a long step forward, not only 
in that he will help individual missions to keep adequate records 
of their work, but that he will help make these records more 
nearly uniform for the several missions, and this will make 
possible both comparative study and inductive study which has 
heretofore been practically impossible on any satisfactory scale. 
Even missionaries are at a loss in studying their own work 
until the records of their work are much improved. And this 
applies not only to the educational and medical, but also to the 
literary and evangelistic work. Substantial advance depends 
upon accurate knowledge of the facts concerning past or present 
condition. The Statistical Secretary is welcomed because of 
the help he will render in ascertaining and setting forth such 
facts, not only for individual missions, but for missions all over 
China,—not that he will himself record the facts and draw 
conclusions from them, but that he will help the missions to 
make such records as can be relied upon and as will yield real 
light to well-directed enquiry. 
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The Committee of Reference and 
fncteaems Support tat Couusel of the Foreigu Missions Co n- 
tbe China continuation r f XT tl * 6 . „ , r , 

Committee. ference of North America, N.Y., has 

for two years made an appropriation of 
G. $5,000 toward the support of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. These funds are contributed by different missionary 
societies of North America. A number of societies in England 
and on the Continent have made contributions direct to the 
Committee. Groups of Chinese Christians, as well as indivi¬ 
duals, both Chinese and foreigners, have made liberal contribu¬ 
tion to the Committee, and such individual contributions are the 
main support \ but contributions of this corporate sort, together 
with expressions of confidence and hope such as have come from 
responsible persons, indicate that this Committee’s position is 
gradually gaining the kind of recognition which will enable it 
to do the work for which it was appointed, namely, to promote 
co-operation between the Christian forces in China, not by 
legislation or mandatory action, but by facilitating mutual con¬ 
sultation, and affording to those who desire it the most well- 
considered advice which Christian work in China is thus far 
able to offer, 

* * * 

v The far-reaching plans of the Rocke- 
Ebe Cbitta /ibebical DBoarb. f ,, . 4 . . . 

feller Foundation in China are 

gradually developing. A considerable amount of preliminary 
investigation and other work has been done, and much more will 
be necessary before the details of the Board’s plans, or even their 
broad outlines, can be fully decided upon. This fact should be 
constantly borne in mind, and will lead thoughtful persons to 
beware for the present of expressing very decided opinions as to 
the bearing of these plans on missionary work in general. 
The declared sympathy of the Board with existing missionary 
work, however, has been so explicit and its members are so 
well known, not only as able and public-spirited men, but as 
large-minded and in some cases conspicuously active supporters 
of Christian missions, that no doubt can be entertained 
of the Board’s friendly intentions. It is particularly reassur¬ 
ing to friends of missions in China, to see that Dr. Mott is a 
member of the Board. The Board’s activities during the year 
have shown that the resources it intends to employ in China are 
very large, and that these resources are likely to be applied to 
the development of the medical profession iu China in a way 
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which will tend to improve the methods and elevate the ideals 
of every other profession also. Pending the further development 
of its plans, which are bound to mean so much to China and to 
missionary work in China, missionaries may well adopt a 
friendly and confident attitude toward the Board. 

* * * 

_ . . “ When the Church sets itself to pray with the 

same seriousness and strength of purpose that it 
has devoted to other forms of Christian effort, it will see the King¬ 
dom of God come with power. ” These words, quoted from the 
report of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, have made a deep 
impression on many Christian people, missionaries and others, 
in China. Problems manifestly insoluble by human ingenuity, 
specially those raised by the War, and by the persistence of 
“our unhappy divisions” within the Church, are also leading 
many to more seriousness, definiteness, and strength of purpose 
in prayer. The most significant fact of the past year is the 
steady growth of the spirit of prayer. An indication of this 
fact is the appointment by the China Continuation Committee, 
at its annual meeting in 1915, of the Special Committee on 
“The Promotion of Intercession,” and the widespread response 
which has met suggestions on this subject as made in the 
Chinese Recorder and through other channels. The special 
days of prayer during the Conferences at Kuliang, Kuling, and 
Mokaushan, and a similar occasion at Peitailio, last summer, 
met a widely-felt need and were a source of much blessing. The 
Bible is being studied with new eagerness specially to learn its 
teaching about prayer. Books and tracts on prayer, both those 
which have become classic and those prepared since the War, 
are finding unprecedented sale. The page on Intercession in 
the January Recorder which has been reprinted and issued iu 
Chinese as well as iu English, has reached hundreds, possibly 
thousands of earnest people, both as individuals and in prayer 
circles. The Morning Watch is being more widely observed 
than ever before. Students in schools and colleges are re¬ 
sponding even more generally than iu past years, while many, 
even among those who were student volunteers before they came 
to China, have overcome difficulties to which they had succumbed 
and begun again to keep, without curtailing it, their morning 
tryst with God. The Church is being leavened also by many 
groups of two or three who have recently discovered new mean¬ 
ing in our Eord’s promise to those who agree on earth as 
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touching auything that they shall ask. Mission meetings, 
committees, and even synods are made occasions for exercising 
the privilege of united intercession. Retreats and “quiet days” 
or “quiet hours” are fostering active reliance upon God,—the 
realization that “prayer has not only thought but will in it, ” 
and is not simply a frame of mind but a great energy. By 
these means, even more than by mutual conference and discus¬ 
sion, harmony within and also between Missions is reaching new 
levels of confidence and hope. 

We must not deceive ourselves into thinking that the whole 
Church has been aroused to this New Life of Intercession, or 
even that any part of it has more than begun really to “ pray 
without ceasing.” Nevertheless, the facts above noted are signs 
of the times and harbingers of a new day. 

* * * 

In addition to what Bishop Roots has ex- 
P resse d in the foregoing paragraphs, we 
would like to emphasize the impression left 
upon us, after a careful reading of the Reports, of the spiritual 
tone which has characterized the whole meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee. One of the Reports closes in a spirit 
of prayer and consecration and with a call to sacrifice and 
greater faith which will give the Church the power that will 
win China to Christ. We believe that the result will be a 
clearer realization of the fact that the true missionary is a co¬ 
worker with Jesus Christ, and with more heart-searching over 
the obvious lack reported in prayer life aud the fact that 
intercession has not had its rightful place in our missionary 
plans and activities, our desire for a closer fellowship with Him 
will be intensified. 

We believe that another helpful result of this Annual 
Meeting will be that the Chinese members, rejoicing in a 
deeper uuion with Christ, will go forth with a desire that in 
the native Church there may be a fuller receiving of the power 
of the Holy Ghost. This devotional aspect is quite in keeping 
with another characteristic feature,—the prominence given to 
Evangelism in the various sessions. 

Oue member is reported as having said, “The Committee 
js gradually getting nearer the Chinese and their problems.” 
It is significant that in one of the Reports we read, “ Gradually 
but surely the leadership of the Chinese Church is passing from 
the missionary.” 
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Che American llBtble 
Society Centennial. 


We have emphasized the devotional features ; we must not 
forget the practical side. The work of the China Continuation 
Committee is unique in that there is provision in the Executive 
for following up the investigations which it is making. That 
a good use will be made of the growing knowledge of facts in 
connection with these investigations is assured by the addition 
of the Revs. A. L,. Warnsliuis and C. E. Boynton to the ranks 
of the Executive Office. As Dr. A. H. Smith mentions in his 
article, “There is a wide difference between discovering a 
country and exploring it.” The work of exploration can now 
be carried out on scientific lines, and the results shared by the 
whole missionary body. 

* * * 

During the past month there has been a 
unique celebration throughout the whole 
world, especially in the United States, in 
connection with the centenary of the American Bible Society. 
The home papers are bringing us details of the plans of the 
celebration, which not only included churches and Sunday 
schools, but educational institutions as well. Seeing the Bible 
is the chief classic of the English language, it is only natural 
that our principal educational institutions should bear testimony 
to the great and world-wide influence the Bible has exerted. 

Many meetings were held in various parts of China. 
Possibly one of the most interesting was the celebration in 
Peking, practically held in what was once the “Forbidden 
City.” The presence of these thousands to celebrate the 
unique work of the Bible Society must have been significant 
in its proximity to a scene which was so identified with auti- 
foreigti and anti-Christian proceedings not so many years ago. 

In our March issue we referred to the vast amount of 
useful information packed into a pamphlet entitled, “The 
American Bible Society in China; the Story of 82 Years’ 
Work,” written by the Agent for China, Rev. John R. 
Hykes, D.D. We refer our readers to its pages to learn of 
the wonderful progress of the Society’s work in China, and of 
the close relation of the missionaries and the work of the Bible 
Societies. The following facts, however, will be of interest to 
our readers : 


The American Bible Society was organized in New York City 
in May 1816 to circulate the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment. 
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The Society is undenominational In character and is sustained 
by the generous contributions of different denominations, from 
which its Managers, Officers, and Agents are chosen. 

There are nine Home and twelve Foreign Agencies and the 
work of distribution is carried on through over 1,900 persons, 575 
of whom are in America and 1,367 abroad. The Scriptures are 
printed in over 150 languages. The Blind have the Book of L,ife 
printed for them in twelve different kinds of characters. 

Ninety-three years ago it was reported that during the year 
“the greater part of 500 copies of the New Testament and some 
books of the Old Testament had been put into circulation.” What 
a wonderful change has taken place in three generations ! The 
circulation of the American Bible Society alone in 1915 was 
2,244,746 copies. If to these figures be added the circulation of 
the two other Bible Societies, the total is well over six millions. 

The grand total of volumes circulated by the American Bible 
Society in China during the eighty-three years is 20,916,061. 

It is remarkable that the circulation for the last two years of 
the Society's Century (1914 and 1915) is 4,218,199 books, while 
the total circulation for the first sixty years was 4,353,188 or only 
134,989 copies more. 

For forty-three years, 1833-1875, the work was under the care 
and direction of missionaries and during that time the circulation 
amounted to 1,300,500 books. The China Agency was established 
in 1876 and since that time 19,615,561 volumes have been cir¬ 
culated, making the grand total, as noted above, of 20,916,061. 
The circulation for the past five years (1911 to 1915 inclusive) was 
8,386,281 against 4,160,973 distributed during the first sixty years, 
or more than double. 

The closing days of 1915 saw the completion of the “ Union” 
Weuli Bible, twenty-five years after the Missionary Conference of 
May 1890 adopted plans for securing standard versions in this 
language and in Mandarin. It is hoped that this version, the 
production of the best scholarship of the missionary body, who 
had the benefit of the translations of previous sinologues, will 
really be a standard version until the church produces Chinese 
linguists capable of making a better. 

The “Union” Mandarin Bible will probably be completed 
some time in the early part of 1917. 

It is hoped that the sermons and addresses which will be given 
throughout China this summer in connection with the American 
Bible Society’s Centennial will arouse the Chinese Church to a 
deeper sense of its obligation to scatter the word of God broadcast 
among the people. 
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Gbe promotion of Jntercession. 

J. Walter Lowrie. 

The hand that has made this page so helpful to hundreds for the 
year past has laid down the pen in China to take it up in America 
while on short furlough there. A hundred and more letters came 
iu to welcome the awakening and heartening messages from mouth 
to month, some of which were published here for the encourage¬ 
ment of all. And many intercessors will remember with thanks¬ 
givings and petitions, during absence, the one who has been the 
channel of so much blessing. 

The work blocked out for us so naively on the April page as 
intercession studies for a month might well, if conscientiously 
prosecuted, occupy us for the rest of the year. Possibly the editor 
was speaking iu Bible phrase and contemplated one month of weeks 
in prescribing the course. At least, so the present caretaker of 
this page interprets it, and expects to be put to it to finish in the 
prescribed period. He will welcome any reports of progress and 
discovery from those who have been tempted into that investigation 
(and are thankful for it). Let us share our findings. 

And, perhaps, it will help to a mutual understanding at the 
outset to make the frank avowal that communion and confession 
have mainly constituted one’s prayer life hitherto, and that inter¬ 
cession has come and gone more like a visiting friend. But as air 
pumped into a tyre finds out the puncture, so responsibility 
assumed finds one’s weakness and moves a going man to prompt 
repair. 

* * * 

We would like to publish some answers to prayer from the 
China experiences of our Recorder circle, and do now ask 
for some of the more manifest ones for the encouragement of those 
who are younger in the school of intercession. 

* X x _ 

Rev. W. A. Cornaby of Hankow has for many years been 
translating into Chinese the sermons of prominent ministers of the 
West, and reports that during the whole period he has found but 
one on the subject of prayer ! This is probably not true of us : 
nevertheless, would it not be well during the coming autumn 
to devote a whole month to this subject alone, preaching and 
teaching, or inducing others to preach on successive Cord’s Days, 
upon such aspects of the business (for it is a business) as most 
practically concern our hearers aud ourselves. 

x * * 

Might we all pray that the coming summer Conferences may 
be characterized by the manifest presence of the Lord, as they will 
be if communion with Him is given an ample aud unhurried share 
In their programme. 

Pray also that the plans, now making, of the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Committee for the year of the widest evangelism yet undertaken 
in China may be wisely conceived and humbly, harmoniously, 
perseveringly and wisely carried out. 


Contributed Articles 


Three Years of Wider Co-operation in China 

ARTHUR. H. SMITH. 

T rmmm "|HE predominant impression upon the minds of some at 
least of those who attended the recent conference of 
missionaries in Shanghai which is known as the China 
Continuation Committee, is that the present and the 
future opportunities for missionary development are, and are to 
be, limitless. No problems and no conditions have been con¬ 
fronted by this Committee which did not before exist. The 
same was true of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 
But the World Conference at the Scottish capital marked an 
era in modern missions because of the patient, intelligent, and 
combined effort on the part of mauy experts to find and to face 
the facts. No student of missions fails to perceive that since 
Edinburgh’s sessions World Missions stand out in au altogether 
new light. There are multiplied indications that ere many 
years a like affirmation can be made in China. We are learning 
to see, to talk, to think, and to act corporately. To attain 
such a result no sacrifice of time or trouble can be too great. 
There is a wide difference between discovering a country and 
exploring it. The discovery may antedate the exploration by 
many hundred years. The early missionary pioneers, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, certainly discovered China as a mission 
field, and some of their letters and treatises are, and always will 
be, standard authorities. But the relatively small number of 
workers, their wide separation from one another, the barrier of 
mutually unintelligible dialects, as well as the necessarily 
rudimentary character of their preliminary work, prevented 
that thorough aud co-ordinated exploration which the radically 
different circumstances of our day require. Theoretically the 
survey of a field as a whole should precede its missionary 
occupation, but at the beginning there are no men adequate to 
such a task. Now that the problem is better understood there 
has been gradually accumulated a large body of facts of which 
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account must be taken by every worker, more particularly by 
new societies anxious to avoid overlapping. 

Evangelism is of the essence of missions. In the modern 
stressing of educational and of institutional work it has been 
feared that direct evangelization was neglected and even 
forgotten. But in the providence of God within recent years 
a new situation has arisen. Even ill the midst of internal 
political disturbances on a great scale and extending to the 
alteration of the structure of the form of government, the bulk 
of the people of China have been shown to be accessible if 
rightly approached. This has been true, not only of the 
common people, but of students, the gentry, and even of 
officials. Great efforts have been made to get men and women 
into Bible classes, and much has been done in this important 
work. But experience has shown that the follow-up task is as 
important as first approach. The lack of a sufficient number 
of qualified leaders in the Christian Chinese Church has been 
made impressively conspicuous throughout China. Successful 
evangelism involves and necessitates adequate instruction in 
the fundamentals of Christianity, a working knowledge of the 
Bible, tactful approach to men, and skill in organizing the 
new converts into working units definitely related to a coherent 
whole. Thus the entire question of theological training both 
for college graduates and for others less educated comes into 
renewed prominence. 

Indeed during the recent sessions evangelism, theological 
education, and a consideration of the best way to promote a 
more fruitful intercession were the topics which aroused the 
deepest interest. By considering these great problems from 
points of view which are China-wide, the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee is able to render a real service to China as a whole. 
The same is also true in regard to the important and the 
pressing questiou how to prepare and how to circulate Christian 
literature suited to the demands of the time. Under the 
auspices of the Continuation Committee extensive inquiries 
into existing conditions have been instituted, and a carefully 
classified list of books, tracts, and leaflets has been prepared. 
The results are embodied in a valuable conspectus by Pastor 
Ch’eng Ching-yi, the varied and complex duties of whose office 
require the services of a qualified associate. 

The entrance of Mr. Warnshuis (after protracted negotia¬ 
tions with his Board) upon the work of evangelistic secretary 
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for China and that of Mr. Boynton on his work in co-ordinating 
the statistics constantly accumulating, mark an advance in the 
work of the Committee which will prove of great value. 

Other writers will give a more detailed view of a meeting 
held in circumstances of unprecedented difficulty, but we will 
content ourselves with quoting a few sentences from several 
papers written in reply to the question : What are your 
impressions of the 1916 meeting? 

One member says : “In spite of the disturbed conditions 
and the lessened attendance, this has been our best meeting. 
This is largely due to devoting the bulk of the time to a few 
important topics. The Committee is gradually getting nearer 
to the Chinese and their problems.” A newly chosen delegate 
writes: “We shall go back to our fields of work with enlarged 
ideas, clearer visions, more sanguine hopes, and fresh inspira¬ 
tion for the tasks before 11s. Bui unless we pass on to our 
fellow-workers the ‘findings’ and urge them to read them a 
large part of the benefit will be lost.” 

Another remarks: “One cannot but admire the com¬ 
bination of deep and sane spirituality in the leaders of the 
Continuation Committee. The oneness in spirit and the large 
measure of unity already real zed make one more hopeful of 
even more visible union in the future. Actual work together 
seems the best way to break down artificial harriers and give a 
truer perspective to such as are real.” Another new member 
mentions “the pervading devotional spirit, the sense of a 
purpose not diverted by details, and the realization of the great 
possibilities of this Committee. Several of last year’s reports 
weighed heavily in the decision of our local committee. This 
year’s reports are even more weighty. Not merely the recom¬ 
mendations but the reports themselves are needed.” Another 
new member finds it “cheering and inspiring to realize how 
under the. leading of this committee the best thought of the 
entire missionary body is being given to an attempted solution 
of great problems. One can not but feel that the accumulated 
results of this wide co-operation will immeusely enrich the 
Church of Christ in China, laying strong foundations, making 
possible as in no other way it could be done the use of the 
Church as an effective instrument in spreading the Gospel in 
this great land.” Several others write in a similar strain, or 
suggesting improved methods of procedure, some of which 
will probably be adopted. A lady member from the beginning 
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expresses the conviction that the meetings grow in blessing and 
power. 

As Dr. Goucber told us a year ago : “The possibilities of 
the China Continuation Committee are boundless.” 


Impressions Made by the Annual Meeting upon Some of the Members. 

1. “Every such Meeting is a post-graduate course to some of 
its members.” 

2. “ As to the spirit and understanding of each other, the 
best Meeting yet held ; as to the interest of the Chinese repre¬ 
sentatives the best yet; as to progress, steady and hopeful.” 

3. “In spite of the disturbed conditions in the country and 
the consequent smaller attendance, this has been the best Meeting 
of the Committee. The plan of giving the bulk of the time to the 
discussion of a few important Committee Reports is largely re¬ 
sponsible for this.” 

4. “The sympathetic and constructive discussion of the work 
and plans of work by representatives, both foreigners and Chinese, 
of all of the larger Protestant Missions in China, give us a new 
sense of our common aim and make us realize that we are indeed 
one in Christ.” 

5. “ One of the best things about the Meetings is an increased 
sense of the essential oneness, yet manifold diversity of our work, 
and the interdependence of its several departments. One gets a 
fresh view of the greatness and complexity of this work, its 
insistent demands and ceaseless development, aud one is forced 
back on God’s power and promises.” 

6. “ Among the impressions left by the Annual Meeting on 
the mind of one, who attended it for the first time, are the follow¬ 
ing : The variety of the subjects dealt with ; the seriousness with 
which the Committees have taken up their work ; the immense 
mass of fact, opinion aud experience, which the Reports place at 
the disposal of members ; the keen interest manifested and high 
standard attained by many of the Chinese brethren; the broader 
outlook made possible by the Reports aud discussions ; the hopeful 
spirit characterizing all the delegates; the emphasis placed on the 
supremely spiritual side of the missionary work; the unity in 
Christ of all the workers; and the new vision of our oneness ‘ in 
Christ’ for China ‘out of Christ,’ which the Meetings furnish.” 
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Progress in Three Years 

D. MACGILUVRAY. 

T r “~~ HREE years is a short time to accomplish great visible 
results, but those who have been with the Committee 
_J since its inception believe that among other things it 
has :— 

i. Revived the work of defunct committees and imparted 
to them continuous life. 

2. Fostered and expressed the essential unity of the 
Protestant churches in China and crystallized their corporate 
ideals. 

3. Amid a multiplicity of details covering every phase of 
Christian work discussed by it, it has kept in the central place 
spiritual and evangelistic aims as the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of all mission work. 

4. Assisted the Chinese Church in a period of unrest and 
transition to find itself, to develop wisely and in complete 
sympathy with the foreign missionaries so that it may safely 
enter upon the path which may ultimately eud in complete 
independence. 

5. Ascertained with something approximating to scientific 
accuracy a great and rapidly increasing body of facts about 
which hitherto only a nebulous knowledge was possible. These 
facts the Committee embodies in two Year Books, one in 
Chiuese and one in English, which are regarded as indispensable 
to all workers. 

6. Applied to the multifarious affairs of a common enterprise 
the sanctified business acumen which we expect to see iu great 
secular enterprises when conducted by Christian men. Any 
one of these aims would make it worth while to assemble the 
members from different parts of China. It is well to remember 
that these are permanent aims and that success is as certain 
as the process of the suns. 
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Report of Special Committee on a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement 

I. LESSONS LEARNED. 

T iITE committee’s attention during tlie past year lias been 
devoted mainly to intensive activities by churches in 
preparation for aggressive evangelism, and in the 
training of Christian workers. This was in accordance 
with the “Findings” approved by the Continuation Committee 
last year, and the program of work that was then adopted. 
The committee is confirmed in its judgment, expressed in last 
year’s report, and based on careful study of the evangelistic 
work that has come within its knowledge, that the chief secrets 
of success, under the blessing of God, in securing the largest 
and most lasting results in a forward evangelistic movement 
lie within the Church itself. Those which are most apparent 
are, first, a prompt recognition by the churches of their 
unequalled opportunity to evangelize hitherto mireached classes, 
and a realization of the corresponding duty with a great 
increase in evangelistic zeal ; second, adequate provision by the 
local churches and missionary societies for the oversight of 
this new and important evangelistic work, which oversight, 
experience has shown, is absolutely indispensable to thorough, 
sustained, and fruitful work ; third, the training of Christian 
workers, especially Bible teachers to instruct the new enquirers; 
and fourth, a life of deeper union with Christ and a fuller 
receiving of the power of the Holy Ghost in the churches and 
in the missions. 

It is au important result of this Forward Evangelistic 
Movement that the Christian Church in China has been stimu¬ 
lated and the Christian forces have been aroused to the new 
opportunity, so that the study of the best evangelistic methods 
has been promoted, and more aggressive policies are being 
formulated, as the Church is recognizing to some extent its 
unpreparedness and the inadequacy of its leadership. It is 
inspiring to see throughout China both laymen and pastors 
sitting in classes with all the eagerness to know, to find out, and 
to imitate. The Church is very willing to be taught. The 
great ueed is wise, strong, inspiring, consecrated leadership. 

It would make this report too long to give here, even in 
outline, the important lessons which the committee has been 
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learning during the past two years. These lessons are described 
in a valuable article in the January 1916 number of The; 
Chinese Recorder, ill articles that will appear iti the 1916 
China Mission Year Book , and especially in the Handbook 
prepared for this committee by Dr. W. E. Taylor, ^nd published 
this month by the Association Press of China. The preparation 
of this Handbook was authorized last year, and it is with 
pleasure that we report its completion and publication. 

II. LESSONS APPLIED. 

It is encouraging to be able to report that the experience 
gained and lessons learned are already bearing fruit. On 
every side we hear of more careful preparation for organized 
evangelistic work, and the recognition of the essential importance 
of persistent follow-up of evangelistic meetings. The necessity 
of effective oversight is being provided for , and the cost is 
willingly accepted. Of this, we may point to the examples 
set by the Honan Presbytery of the Canadian Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion which assigned two workers, one Chinese and one foreign, 
for one year to prepare for and follow up the special meetings 
that were held in that province ; and also by the Presbyterian 
Missions in Manchuria, who have assigned one of their 
missionaries, and who plan to assign also a Chinese Christian, 
to give their whole time to the supervision of the Forward 
Movement which they have inaugurated; and also by the 
Danish Lutheran Mission in Manchuria, who in their “Crusade” 
have set aside picked men from the whole mission staff in each 
centre to carry through the Bible classes for new enquirers ; 
and also by the missions and Chinese churches in Kwangtung 
who have formally called (and will probably secure) four full¬ 
time secretaries for the forward movement in the western part 
of that province, as well as four other men who will each give 
at least half time in the eastern part of the province. The 
churches in Szechwan are proposing similar appointments. 
These instances are all of men appointed to give themselves 
entirely to the organization and promotion of union evangelistic 
work in their provinces. In Foochow, iu Hangchow, in Amoy, 
in Tientsin, and doubtless in other cities, strong union evangel¬ 
istic committees are actively at work, some of them with men 
giving their whole time to the service of these committees, 
endeavouring with increasing experience to carry forward 
permanently the forward movements begun in 1913 and 1914. 
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These churches and missions are setting themselves with 
earnestness to the evangelistic task in its increasing urgency. 

Other fruit of this committee’s work has been shown in 
new measures taken this year for the preparation of Christian 
workers and training of Bible class leaders . Upon the sug¬ 
gestion of the Special Committee on Sunday School and Bible 
Study, and in consultation with this committee, the China 
Sunday School Union has undertaken during the year a series 
of Bible Teaching Training Conferences, with the object of 
securing more competent teachers for adult Bible classes and 
especially for the enquirers from evangelistic meetings. These 
conferences were held during July at Killing, during October 
iu Moukden, during February and March in Swatow, Canton, 
and Foochow. The influence of these conferences has been 
extended by the delegates who have on their return in many 
places held institutes in which the principal lessons learned have 
been repeated. The service rendered by Mr. Tewksbury in these 
conferences deserves special recognition. Bible teacher-training 
is now an esseutial part of systematic, persistent evangelism. 

III. THE COMMITTEE’S RELATION TO WORK 
DONE AND PLANNED. 

The record of the year in work which is the continuation 
of that beguu iu the previous year and also iu work that is 
uew, is too loug to be given here in detail. For that record 
we must refer to the special articles already mentioned, and to 
the many missionary reports aud periodicals in which it properly 
fiuds a place. Neither does it seem advisable to advertise here 
the plaus that have been made or are iu process of making for 
advance movements this year. The initiation of such move¬ 
ments lies wholly outside of the proviuce of this committee. 
This we fully recognize. We shall be glad if only we can 
serve the churches aud missions responsible for such movements 
by helping them to secure easily the benefits of experience 
gained iu other parts of the country. It is sufficient to state 
here that the committee is iu close touch with the continuation 
of the province-wide movement in Fukien, and of the special 
meetings held iu several of the great cities in China in 1914, 
and it is also in touch wuth the plans that are developing iu 
Manchuria, Honan, Szechwan, and Kwangtung, aud also with 
special evangelistic committees appointed by the Presbyterian 
Synod of the Five Provinces, the East Asia Conference of the 
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Methodist Churches, and with a large number of individual 
missions and stations. 


IV. COMMITTER MEETING AND ACTION. 

The committee held a successful meeting, January 31st 
to February 2nd in Shanghai, at which were present repre¬ 
sentatives from Manchuria and Honan in addition to the other 
members of the committee. This meeting afforded opportunity 
for a careful review of another year’s work and an interchange 
of experience by those specially responsible for forward evangel¬ 
istic movements in various parts of the country. The findings 
and program of work for the ensuing year, which follow, were 
drafted at that meeting. It is becoming more clearly understood 
that the committee does not exist merely to assist in organizing 
special campaigns, but that its functions are to serve all the 
churches and missions in China that desire its assistance, in 
strengthening and increasing the permanent evangelistic work 
that they must do. 

V. SPECIAL WEEK OF EVANGELISM. 

The paragraph in the “ Program of Committee Work ” (VII, 
6. f. below) in which a special week of evangelism is suggested 
requires fuller explanation. The proposal originated in the minds 
of several of the members of the committee, and the possibilities 
of such a plan were illustrated by the experience of the South 
India United Church in the special week of evangelism cairied 
through by them with great success last year. That Church 
has determined to again arrange for such a week next October, 
and other churches iu India are this year making similar plans. 
With reference to such proposals for China, we clearly under¬ 
stand that it does not lie within the province of the Continua¬ 
tion Committee to issue any call for the observance of such a 
special week. This committee will ouly bring to the attention 
of the constituted authorities the wide-spread desire for such a 
week, and must leave it to these authorities to determine 
whether or not to issue such a call to their own community and 
also to decide the form of observance to be adopted by them, 
and the plans to be followed. In so far as it may be desired, 
the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee wilt endeavour 
to serve those who decide to observe such a week by making 
known the various plans and methods that are being adopted. 
The correspondence that has already been received indicates 
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that the first full week after the Chinese New Year (old style), 
(i,e. y January 28th-February 4th, 1917) will be the time most 
suitable to by far the greater part of the country, but it does 
not seem essential that there should be any rigid rule regarding 
this question of time. In some districts where the number of 
experienced workers is small, it may be found desirable to 
arrange for successive weeks of evangelism in the different 
centres to enable these workers to help all of them. Neither 
is it absolutely essential that every part of such a large country 
should accept the very same dates to undertake such a special 
effort. It would seem that for those who find the suggested 
dates to be unsuitable for any reason, it would be just as helpful 
to choose another week, explaining to their workers that their 
efforts were a real part of the nation-wide movement, so that 
they might have the inspiration and stimulus that may come 
with that thought, even though the time is not strictly 
simultaneous. It is much more important that every effort be 
made to safeguard the church-members against the idea that 
one strenuous week will discharge the obligation of the year. 
The aim must be to make this week the climax of a whole 
year’s preparation and the beginning of another year’s persistent 
follow-up. It should also be made clear that the objective of 
the week is not necessarily to hold a series of large meetings, 
but further that it is to enlist every church-member in some 
form of direct evangelistic work. In many centres, perhaps in 
most, no special meetings will be held. It has been suggested 
that in most places one of the definite objectives should be to 
seek to win the families that already have one or more represen¬ 
tatives in the Church or in Christian schools. Such suggestions 
as these and others will be made in fuller detail by the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement Committee to those who desire this. 

The proposal essentially is that missions and churches 
should plan for a special week of evangelism, in which every 
church-member is asked to take part. Such a definite piece 
of work set before the Church in the near future should lead 
to more definite preparation and active service. The central 
aim of such a plan would be to stimulate the Church as a 
whole, and every member of it to take a definite and regular 
part in the work of evangelism, and to help them to realize that 
the responsibility for this work rests on the whole body of the 
Church and not on paid workers only. The purpose should be 
to create a persistent, organized, and enthusiastic missionary 
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endeavour in the whole Church, among both pastors and laymen, 
of which this week of evangelism would be but the beginning. 
Such a united effort would bring to the churches a new sense 
of real uuity, and with that a new knowledge that each 
congregation and each member is supported by the resources 
of the whole Church. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

At the meeting in February, the Committee adopted the 
following two resolutions, which are now laid before the 
Continuation Committee for its action. 

Voted , that we recommend to the China Continuation 
Committee that it express to the National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association its thanks for the 
response made to the request to set apart an experienced worker 
to give a part of her time to organizing evangelistic efforts for 
women and for girl students in China ; aud also that, with 
devout gratitude to God, it express its appreciation of the great 
value of the work Miss Paxson has been enabled to do during the 
past year, especially her evangelistic work in girls’ schools. 
The committee believes that this is a field that is very ready 
for large gathering of fruit and hopes that the National 
Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association may be 
able to make adequate provision for continuing this part of 
their work. 

Voted, that we recommend to the China Continuation 
Committee that it extend its vote of thanks to the Natioual 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
so recognize the valuable assistance which Dr. W. K. Taylor 
has given to the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee. 
He has served twice as the Acting Chairman of the Committee, 
and during the past two years has done much of the work of the 
Secretary of this Special Committee, in addition to the duties 
that devolved upon him as a Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. I11 a very large measure, it has been 
his work that has enabled this Special Committee to accomplish 
any part at all of the duties assigned to it. 

VII. FINDINGS. 

/. Sphere of Work. 

The committee has thus far devoted a considerable pro¬ 
portion of its attention to the study of evangelistic work for 
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students, both men and womeu, business men, aud gentry in 
the larger cities. The reason for this was because meetings 
for these classes were held in the larger cities of China iii 
1913 and 1914, and because of the resolution adopted by 
the National Conference in 1913, which said, “The Conference 
believes that the time is ripe for a great forward movement 
in the evangelization of special classes in cities. The call 
is urgent for comprehensive plans carried out with careful 
organization that will embrace the actual work and the con¬ 
servation of results. We appeal therefore to the churches 
in China to plan together for a co-ordinated evangelistic 
campaign in the immediate future, beginniug with the larger 
cities.” 

It is, however, evident that the desire is wide-spread that 
the committee’s study should comprehend all forms of evangel¬ 
istic work for men and women, embracing all classes, in the 
smaller cities and in the country as well as in the larger centres. 
The committee agrees that it should respond to this desire and 
should give its attention to the whole field of evangelism, but 
it is also of the opinion that its best contribution to the whole 
work will be in carrying forward the study of the work already 
begun in the past two years, and, that, therefore, it should 
continue to give careful attention to the work for special classes 
in the larger cities, while at the same time it makes a beginning 
in the study of the wider field. 

To the committee it seems that there is need for em¬ 
phasis upon the importance of including in the aim of all 
evangelistic efforts the winning of the whole family and it 
is to be noted, therefore, that every section of this report 
implies definite reference to work for womeu as well as for 
men. 

The committee wishes to re-emphasize the purely advisory 
character of its work. It believes that the best service it can 
now render will be in studying evangelistic movements, aud in 
making available for those who desire the committee’s help 
{eg ., local aud provincial evangelistic committees, mission 
conferences, church organizations, etc.) such information as the 
committee may be able to secure, along with any suggestions 
which the committee may he prepared to make. The appoint¬ 
ment of a National Evangelistic Secretary, free to devote his 
entire time to this work, should greatly add to the committee’s 
usefulness. 
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2. Bible Study Classes. 

The special evangelistic work in the larger cities during the 
past two years has been characterized by the effort to use Bible 
Study Classes as a means of deepening the interest awakened by 
the larger meetings, and of leading men to personal faith in 
Christ. In reviewing these efforts, the committee finds that 
in every centre there has been great difficulty in securing 
qualified leaders of such Bible classes. The experience gained 
in many of these centres has revealed the following methods 
as being of large value in producing successful class leaders. 

a. Training Conferences . The Conferences specially 
planned for the training of leaders of adult Bible classes, which 
have been held during the past year, have been very helpful. 
Such conferences should provide expert educational instruction, 
practical training in leading Bible classes, and should also give 
suggestions concerning the promotion of personal work and 
other methods of fruitful evangelistic work. All those appointed 
to attend these Conferences should be pledged in advance to 
undertake the leadership of Bible study classes in their home 
churches upon their return. Before the delegates go to the 
Conference, plans should be made for local conferences so that 
the larger training conference may be repeated in some measure 
in every place that has sent delegates. Efforts should be made 
to secure the attendance at these local conferences of all 
possible and probable leaders of Bible study groups, especially 
theological and other students. Experience has shown that 
there is much advantage in having two or more delegates from 
each centre appointed to attend the larger Conference, so that 
they can be of mutual help to each other in working out in 
their home churches the lessons they have learned. 

b. Normal Classes. Experience also shows that for the 
permanent maintenance of successful Bible classes, it is essential 
that normal classes for the group leaders should be organized in 
each centre, and should continue throughout the year. Such 
classes can do much in helping the workers to use better 
educational methods, but their value will also be found in 
inspirational results. By dealiug directly with the special 
difficulties encountered by each group, they can greatly 
encourage the individual leaders. 

c. Supervision. It has been found to be very important 
that there should be careful supervision of the work in the 
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Bible study classes for enquirers, with records of the attendance 
and of the work of the class. It also seems advisable that these 
classes should meet at the same time in one central place, 
rather than in isolated shops or other buildings, where they do 
not get the mutual stimulus of each other’s success and are 
therefore more easily discouraged and easily discontinue their 
meetings. This also makes supervision easier and more effec¬ 
tive. 

d. Ministers . This experience also seems to show that 
theological colleges and Bible schools should include in their 
regular curricula a more adequate provision for instruction in 
Bible class methods, with practical training in such classes. 
It also seems desirable that conferences should be planned for 
those who are already ministers and preachers in the churches, 
in which they also may be given some help along these lines 
and also in methods of training their church-members to do 
this work. 


j. Church Life . 

In the past few years in the larger cities, experience has 
shown that much of the difficulty of holding the interest of 
enquirers is to be explained by the low state of spiritual life in 
the churches, and their lack of evangelistic zeal. The churches 
do not seem ready to receive and care for the large numbers of 
new enquirers and Christians. This experience also suggests 
the following methods of dealing with this very serious 
difficulty. 

a. Evangelistic Committee. A carefully chosen com¬ 
mittee can be of great service in keeping before the membership 
of the church the opportunities and duty of evangelistic efforts 
aud in making plans for aggressive work. Where different 
denominations, or more than one congregation of the same 
denomination, are at work in one city, and they desire to unite 
in the prosecution of a forward evangelistic movement, such a 
union committee has been found to be very helpful. Such 
committees in the larger cities have also found that they need 
executive secretaries, who can give their whole time to the 
study, co-ordination, and continuous prosecution of evangelistic 
work in the city. 

b. The Ministry . There seems to be reason to ask that 
the theological colleges and Bible schools should give more 
attention to this practical difficulty of carrying forward 
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evangelistic work with a Church lacking in missionary spirit 
and in qualified leadership, and should provide in their regular 
curricula for instruction, practical as well as theoretical, along 
the lines of personal work and other evangelistic methods. 
For the ministers and preachers already at work in the 
churches, there seems to be need for some provision that will 
give them such special training, and for retreats that will 
nurture their spiritual life. In some cases, it has been found 
of great usefulness to appoint a special worker, or an assistant 
pastor, specially trained for persoual evangelism and Bible class 
leadership. 

c. Deepening of Spiritual Life . Great benefit may be 
derived from meetings for Christians, whose motive should be 
the deepening of their prayer and spiritual life. They might 
take the form of Bible study classes, or of addresses, or of both. 
The results desired should be planned for, whether a call to 
service, or prayer, or an attack on some known corporate 
failing. These results will be in direct proportion to the care 
taken in preparatory work. A call to service should be prepared 
that the enthusiasm may find fitting expression. 

d. Work for every Church-member. In several places 
there have been special efforts to find suitable work, that was 
practicable, for each individual church-member, making all 
feel that each one has a vital part in the evangelistic work of 
the church. It seems to the committee that this should be 
recommended for more general adoption by all churches. 

e. Missionaries . A study of the missionary forces in the 
larger cities would seem to show that those who are not engaged 
in educational, medical, and other institutions, have been almost 
altogether drawn into administration work, and therefore there 
are very few who are able to give more thau a small fraction of 
their time to direct evangelistic work. These circumstances 
have developed gradually by the growth of the missionary 
enterprise, and it should be necessary only to call the attention 
of mission councils and Boards to the facts as they are in their 
own centres to lead them at once to set aside men and women 
in much larger numbers who can give their whole time and 
energy to direct evangelistic work in the cities of China at this 
time of extraordinary, large opportunity. The continuance of 
close relationships between financially self-supporting churches 
and missionaries engaged in direct evangelistic work is also a 
subject that seems to call for very serious consideration, 
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y. Evangelists. 

The experience which the committee has had leads it to 
make the following suggestions :— 

a. A supreme effort should be made to discover men and 
women, both Chinese workers and foreign missionaries, with 
special evangelistic gifts and experience. Conferences for 
evangelistic workers in different parts of the country would be 
helpful in the cultivation of such gifts and in the exchange 
of successful experience. It also seems desirable that there 
should be better facilities by which churches that are planning 
evangelistic meetings may secure information concerning 
available workers. Where desired, this committee should 
endeavour to serve as such an agency. 

b. There appears to be a need to help and encourage new 
missionaries, who are or will be assigned to undertake direct 
evangelistic work, and it is suggested that special classes at 
summer resorts and language schools should be arranged for to 
discuss fruitful methods of work, and the best preseutatiou of 
the Gospel. It is also suggested that Home Boards should both 
look for men and women of special evangelistic gifts and also 
provide facilities for this training in the home lands with a 
view to doing this special work in China. 

5. Women's Work. 

The committee wishes again to point out that all the 
above sections of this report refer equally to the work among 
women and to the work among men. The disparity in the 
number of men and women in the church leads the committee 
to re-emphasize its statement made last year calling attention 
to “the importance of keeping in mind that the aim of our 
work should be to reach the family and not merely the individ¬ 
ual and that, therefore, co-ordination and inter-relation of 
work for men and women should receive careful consideration.” 
If there is a Union Evangelistic Committee in the city, it is 
important that its work should include work among women, so 
that the effort may be made to get Christian women to face in 
a systematic way the task of reaching the women of the city 
with the evangelistic message. 

6 . Program of Committee Work. 

The committee recommends to the China Continuation 
Committee the adoption of the following program of work 
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for tile Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee for the 
ensuing year. 

a. To endeavour to promote earnest, persistent inter¬ 
cession in behalf of evangelistic work, and to this end to co¬ 
operate with the Committee on the Promotion of Intercession, 
and to urge that intercession be a working part of every evan¬ 
gelistic effort. 

b. To continue the study of the lessons to be gathered 
from the most fruitful evangelistic efforts throughout China, 
and also in other countries, especially India and Japan, and to 
make helpful suggestions, based upou such experience, known 
to the Christian forces in China by means of the Christian 
periodicals in both Chinese and English. 

c. To have members of this committee, so far as possible, 
respond to invitations to visit synods, conferences, conventions, 
and other meetings in order to keep before the Church the 
urgency of the existing opportunities for evangelistic work 
which seem to be limited only by the vigour of the spiritual life 
aud the preparedness of the working forces of the Church. 

d. To continue to emphasize in every possible way the 
intensive and preparatory work in the churches, especially in 
the training of Christian workers for personal evangelism and 
for leadership of Bible classes. 

e. To give such assistance as is within this committee’s 
power in the carrying on of special evangelistic work in such cities 
and provinces as desire this assistance, and as meet the condi¬ 
tions, which were specified in the report of last year, and which 
this committee believes to be necessary for the success of such 
movements. It seems especially desirable that the committee 
should endeavour to assist, so far as possible, the L,ocal and 
Provincial Committees in carrying forward the special evangel¬ 
istic movements already begun in various cities and provinces, 
so that the follow-up work may be persistently continued, and 
that the contact already made with government schools and 
other special classes may be maintained and drawn closer by 
cultivating their friendship and confidence. 

/ To assist in making plans for a special week of evan¬ 
gelism in which every member of the churches of China may 
take part aud with a view to reach all classes of the people. 

It is suggested that the week after the first Sunday of the 
Chinese year (old style) January 28th-February 4th, 
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1917) be observed for this purpose, wherever possible, with the 
understanding that with reference to the time there is liberty 
of choice for all. 

In making the above plans the aim should be to make this 
week the climax of a whole year’s preparation and the begin¬ 
ning of another year’s persistent follow-up. The objective 
should be to enlist every church-member in some form of 
direct evangelistic work without necessarily holding public 
meetings. 

g. To discover and make known what experience shows to 
be the most suitable literature for evangelistic purposes that is 
already available ; to take steps to secure the preparation of 
other books that are urgently needed; to help in making known 
the most successful methods in getting such books circulated 
and read, and to make a larger use of Christian periodical 
literature, both in English and Chinese, in accomplishing the 
work to aid in which is the reason for the existence of this 
committee. 

7. Conclusion . 

It is in the spirit of prayer and consecration that this 
report should close. The Church of Christ faces a great open 
and possibly passing opportunity. The past few years have 
demonstrated that this opportunity is not confined to the great 
cities but exists in every part of the country where men have 
shown that they have a vital message answering to China’s 
need to-day ; it is not one class, but all classes, students, gentry, 
merchants, farmers, soldiers, that are eager to hear good teach¬ 
ing ; it is not one man, but both Chinese and foreign evangel¬ 
ists in increasing number, who are successfully bringing the 
Gospel to these eager people ; it is an opportunity limited not 
by forces or influences outside the Church but apparently 
limited only by the life and activity of the Church itself. 

The Committee is meeting at a time of great political 
unrest and uncertainty. These circumstances may in many 
places forbid large public meetings ; they may determine the 
methods of evangelistic work, but they do not destroy the 
opportunity. Testimony is now coming in from centres that 
are most disturbed showing that the evangelistic opportunities 
there are greater than ever. Men’s minds are sobered, and in 
great earnestuess they are seeking for light and truth that may 
help them in this day of great crisis. Commercially, politically, 
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educationally, China is changing with extremely great rapidity. 
What of her religion ? The times appeal with great urgency 
to the Church of Christ to bring to China that which alone can 
satisfy the deepest longings of the people—the knowledge of 
God and of the Christ, who reveals the Father in His infinite 
glory and love. China is ready. The Church in China is 
awakening, aroused to her opportunity, not fully prepared but 
willing to go forward. Missions are sympathetic but handi¬ 
capped by the lack of suitable evangelistic workers. The 
unprecedented opportunity demands a corresponding extra¬ 
ordinary response on the part of the Christian Church and the 
missionary movement. Vastly increased resources especially 
of duly qualified men and women, and also large financial 
resources, which can make the best use of the men and women 
who are available or can be trained for this work, should 
be given to China without stint and at the earliest possible 
moment. Prayer in the spirit of sacrifice, and great faith that 
cannot be discouraged, will give to the Church that power that 
will win China to Christ. 


Report of Special Committee on the Promotion 

of Intercession 


T 


HE task entrusted to this committee by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee at its last Annual Meeting must 
be acknowledged by everyone to be an exceedingly 
delicate one. The work of other committees deals 
immediately with plans and problems, and ultimately with 
people, and with people collectively. The work of this com¬ 
mittee deals with people directly and primarily, and with 
people individually. It touches the most personal, hidden 
thing in their entire life, their secret relationship with God in 
the sacred fellowship of prayer. One might talk with more 
or less impunity about how it would be possible for one to 
become a better doctor, preacher or teacher, or even how one 
might be more diligent and zealous in his service as such, but 
it is a far more delicate and difficult matter to suggest that 
one might devote more time to prayer, and to mention ways 
in which he might help himself and others to become more 
effectual intercessors. Temperament, training and teaching 
may have led us along very diverse paths in the development 
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of our spiritual life and in the training for our spiritual service. 
Nevertheless, if intercession is work, the most fundamental, 
imperative, fruit-bearing work any co-worker with Jesus Christ 
has to do, then we must deal with it as unsentimentally and 
honestly as we would with any other phase of Christian 
activity, and we must think deeply regarding ways and means 
of making intercession a greater dynamic force in the life of 
the individual and of the Church. 

It is this conception of its task which has led this com¬ 
mittee to keep before it this year two outstanding purposes, 
(i) the stimulating of the individual member of the Chinese 
Church and of the missionary body to more faithful, effectual, 
and Christ-like intercession, and (2) the suggestion of practical 
ways of promoting intercession, both in the individual life and 
in the corporate life of the Church. 

A. year’s time has been too sbort to see the fulfilment of 
some of the desires of this Committee, but a few definite things 
have been accomplished. 

I. RESULTS OF THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 

1. Three committee meetings have been held in Shanghai 
attended by the regular and corresponding members in the 
city at the time, together with the secretaries of the China 
Continuation Committee, Mr. Ch’engand Mr. Lobenstine. The 
work which has been done by the committee has been decided 
upon at these meetings. 

2. Special days of prayer during the Conferences at the 
summer resorts have been observed. The purpose of these 
days was that the blessings and benefits of the Conferences 
might be conserved for the individual through time spent alone 
with God in facing the need of one’s own life and in definite 
prayer for the supply of that need through the fuller appropria¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, and also that the opportunity might be 
given for united intercession in behalf of the work for which 
specific requests were made. The committees at Kuling, 
Kuliang, and Mokanshan, arranged for such a day, and 
although there was no conference at Peitaiho a special meeting 
of prayer was held. At each place the day of prayer proved to 
be a great source of blessing and inspiration, as the following 
quotations from letters will show : 

“The day of intercession crowned our week of devotional 
services and evangelistic conference. The meeting on that day 
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was strong, vital, and the influence of it far-reaching. I have 
rarely been at a meeting so permeated by the spirit of calm and 
quiet resignation to God and waiting upon Him.” 

Another writes: 

“ The day of intercession was the opening day of our conference 
and one which I am sure we will never forget. It influenced the 
whole conference, the best in many respects we have ever had, and 
the helpfulness of it was, I am confident, traceable first of alt to 
the day of prayer.” 

3. Another department of the committee’s work has 
been the preparation each month of material for one page in 
the Chinese Recorder. The objective of this page has been 
to arouse the co-workers of Jesus Christ to a life of vital, fruit- 
producing prayer like His own, and to promote intercession as 
an integral imperative part of our missionary activity. God has 
graciously wrought through the message of this page, and has 
brought to pass some very definite and far-reaching results. One 
is the growing correspondence it has opened up with Chinese and 
with missionaries in all parts of China and even with people in 
other countries, through which they have unveiled their need 
and desire for a deeper life of prayer, and sought help in 
attaining it, pledging themselves to a new manner of service 
through intercession. The second result has been the printing 
in leaflet form, in both Chinese aud English, of the January 
page of the Recorder. Six thousand copies of these were 
printed and orders for as many as three hundred have been 
received from single individuals. Even abroad it has been 
reprinted in a magazine and as a leaflet. The third result is 
the gathering of a nucleus of those through whom the committee 
can work in definite, practical ways for the accomplishment 
of its two purposes. These are the three score aud more who 
have responded to the call sounded forth in the January 
Recorder, who have pledged uot only to achieve for them¬ 
selves a more vital, effectual prayer-life, but also to help others 
to do the same. Already through their work aud prayer there 
has been the stirring of new life and the kindling of new fires. 

4. A few articles on intercession have been prepared for 
the Recorder, and Mr. Ch*eng, Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, is preparing articles as monthly con¬ 
tributions to thirty Chinese papers. A request has come in 
from one magazine to edit a department on prayer and another 
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quarterly magazine has asked for an article for each issue 
during the year. 

5. The investigation, preparation, and circulation of litera* 
ture on prayer also occupied the attention of the committee. 
One of its first tasks was to investigate what books on prayer 
were already in Chinese, but inquiry did not bring illumination 
save by showing the pitiable dearth of such. Mr. Ch'eng has 
made a thorough and careful investigation of the books on 
prayer in Chinese. Out of twelve hundred books examined he 
found only thirty books, pamphlets, or leaflets dealing solely with 
prayer and twenty-seven in which a chapter or two treats with 
this subject. Realizing the great need of having a devotional 
literature available to the Chinese, enriched by other helpful 
books on prayer, the first step has been taken toward securing 
their production. Unfortunately the books already available 
are not being used as they might be because their existence is 
unknown even by the majority of Christian leaders. For 
example, a very helpful book, “Power through Prayer,” was 
published by the China Baptist Publication Society (Canton) 
and is known in the South, one evangelistic campaign com¬ 
mittee having used a thousand copies, but outside Kwangtung 
Province, until recently, very few knew of the book. 

Even where books are known of, little is being done 
compared with what might be done to encourage their sale and 
use, yet there is a great eagerness, even hunger, on the part of 
the Chinese for such books. In a hospital, after a talk ou 
prayer, the book, “Power through Prayer,” was spoken of 
and displayed, with information regarding price and place of 
sale and every medical student ordered a copy. In another 
school a pamphlet on prayer was mentioned and three hundred 
and fifty copies were ordered. 

6 . One of the most effectual parts of the work of the 
committee has not been in its direct work, but in the indirect 
results that have come through stimulating others to promote 
intercession in their mission stations, or in the Christian 
community in which they live. Letters received have shown 
these by-products to be great. In some places there has been a 
revival of the daily prayer meeting of the missionaries, in others 
the whole mission station has united in a monthly “all-day- 
of-prayer,” in still others the station prayer meeting has been 
partially devoted to a study of prayer. Among the Chinese it 
has resulted in the organization of prayer-circles in the church, 
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neighborhood, or school. One Chinese woman responded to the 
call in the January Recorder and immediately organized a 
prayer circle among the Christian women of her city. Scores of 
students this last year have begun to keep the morning watch. 
In one school thirty-six are studying the Bible teaching on 
prayer. In still another one hundred girls are in prayer circles, 
each studying the Bible teachings on prayer. Through these 
and other methods the number of those who are truly intercessors 
after God’s own heart is surely increasing. 

II. THE POSSIBILITIES IN THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The work of the committee so far has beeu but a mere 
beginning, a bare touching of the fringes of its potentialities, 
but it has been sufficient to reveal two things; first, the 
conscious lack and the very great sense of need that is felt by 
scores of Christian leaders in their prayer life ; and second, the 
absolute necessity for giving intercession its rightful and God- 
appointed place in our missionary plans and activities if the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is ever to make any telling impact upon 
the lives of those to whom it is daily taught and preached. 
The correspondence of this past year has shown that there are 
three classes of people to whom the committee’s work has 
already ministered : first, those who have through it been 
aroused to see the feebleness and lack in their prayer life and 
the powerlessuess in their service ; second, those who have long 
felt their need and were hungrily seeking for light and help as 
to how to pray in such a way as to get results; third, those 
upon whom God has for some time laid a great burden of 
intercession for His Church in this land, and who welcome the 
work of this committee because it links their individual life to 
the corporate life of a large company united in the same task of 
promoting intercession. The committee believes there are 
tremendous possibilities opening before it to help vitally in 
releasing the omnipotent power of God in this land. We rejoice 
that this belief is shared by Dr. Mott, who writes : 

“On my return from the Panama conference, I find awaiting 
me your important letter of January first. I was rejoiced to learn 
not long ago that the China Continuation Committee bad appointed 
a committee on the promotion of intercession. The more thoroughly 
I study the various Christian movements and organizations in the 
different nations and the more carefully I enquire into the secret of 
the influence aud fruitfulness of Christian workers in different parts 
of the world, the more strongly I have come to believe that 
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incomparably our greatest need as well as our most important work 
on the human side, is that of reaching those who bear the name of 
Christ to devote themselves more faithfully to intercession. 
Anything which God will permit you to do therefore to lead the 
men and women in your wonderful field to wield the forces of the 
prayer kingdom, will in my judgment be the most highly multiply¬ 
ing service which can be rendered. I sincerely hope that your 
committee may be continued from year to year and that its work 
may be held in true prominence in the plans and activities of the 
Continuation Committee.” 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The very nature of this committee’s work makes it some¬ 
what difficult to make definite recommendations to be voted 
upon, but the following suggestions are offered:— 

(1) Continued use of the page in the Recorder. 

(2) The supply of articles to Chinese and missionary 
magazines. 

(3) The observance of a day of prayer at the special conferences 
at summer resorts. 

(4) The production of more literature on prayer. 

(5) Assistance in securing a wider and more helpful observ¬ 
ance of the Universal Week of Prayer throughout the 
Chinese Church. 

(6) Publication of a suggestive, general weekly Cycle of 
Prayer for universal use in China. 

(7) Calling the attention of local and other evangelistic 
committees to the opportunity for conserving the results 
of a series of meetings by leading people to the establish¬ 
ment of family worship, to the keeping of the morning 
watch, to the study of the Bible teaching on prayer, to 
the organizing of prayer groups, and to enlisting the help 
of every Christian in the promotion of intercession. 

(8) Printed presentations of present specific needs and objects 
for prayer which will help those in other lands already 
interested in China to a more intelligent and persistent 
intercession in her behalf, and which also will secure for 
China a larger and more potent body of intercessors. 

We have been mentioning plans and methods to stimulate 
others to prayer, and they are needful, but what of our in¬ 
dividual prayer-life and our corporate prayer-life as a Commit¬ 
tee? The releasing of the power of God to convict, convert, 
and consecrate, does not depend upon programs that promote 
but upon people that pray. It was not after an eloquent 
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stirring sermon on prayer that the disciples said, “Lord, teach 
us to pray,” but after they came upon Him kneeling in silent 
communion with His Heavenly Father. Far more than Jesus 
Christ talked about prayer He prayed, and somehow without 
His ever telliug them, His disciples seemed to divine that the 
fragrance and beauty and glory of His life and the power in 
His words and deeds came from a life saturated with prayer. 
Is ours ? Are we doing “ the same works and even greater,” 
according to His gracious promise ? A few weeks ago I 
watched a servant build a grate fire. He used a very little 
paper and kindling and put on top of it a very large amount 
of coal. The coal was good coal and had in it potential light 
and heat, but it only produced smoke. Why ? Little fire, 
little heat; much fire, much heat. So with our individual 
lives and our service as a committee, there are many depart¬ 
ments of our w'ork, many large plans and schemes for further¬ 
ing the Kingdom of God, but unless down underneath them 
all there is burning intensely and unceasingly the fire of 
prayer, there will be little fruit. God’s plan is irrevocable and 
changeless. Little prayer, little power, and much prayer, 
much power. May God graciously use the work of this 
committee to stir up the prayer that will release this power. 

IV. RliCOMMKNDATIONS. * 

1. Believing that intercession is the primary and most potent 
form of Christian service and that it should have a place of true 
prominence in the plans and activities of the Continuation Commit¬ 
tee we recommend the re-appointment of a Special Committee on the 
Promotion of Intercession. 

2. That this committee should work definitely and immediately 
toward securing the preparation, either through translation or 
otherwise, and publication of some of the best and most suitable 
books on prayer. 

3. That the committee consider the advisability of preparing 
a general weekly cycle of prayer for use iu China and a printed 
presentation of the specific needs of China and objects for prayer, 
for distribution among friends in other lands, and that the ways 
and means for doing so be left with the committee to devise. 

4. That the Committee ou the Promotion of Intercession 
should confer with the Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance 
regarding a wider and more helpful observance of the Universal 
Week of Prayer throughout the Chinese Church and co-operate 
with the Alliance to bring this about. 


* Adopted by thu China Continuation Committe#, 
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Higher Theological Education 

J. LEIGHTON STUART. 

T |HE occasion for preparing a report on this subject for the 
Continuation Committee has not only accentuated the 
conviction that mission policy in regard to a thoroughly 
educated Chinese ministry has been in general seriously 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. It has also furuished evidence 
that the situation is full of hopeful possibilities. This article 
will attempt to indicate some of these encouraging tendencies. 

I. There is an increasing realization of the importance of a 
highly educated ministry . 

i. The absolute necessity for providing more of such 
men for effective evangelism is seen in a letter from Dr. W. E. 
Taylor, whose connection with evangelistic campaigns among 
students and literati in all parts of China has given him a 
unique knowledge : 

“ There is, I believe, a great opportunity for the best educated 
men in the ministry, especially now in the large cities where 
numbers of better educated young men and women are literally 
standing around the Church doors. At present the pastorate is not 
generally qualified to hold these classes. There are practically 
unlimited openings for such men in cities like Peking, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Foochow, and Canton. The strengthening 
of the Ministry in these and some other centers in which there 
are large numbers of thoughtful and earnest inquirers who are 
not having their spiritual and Intellectual needs adequately met, 
constitutes one of the greatest needs of the next few years.” 

Mr. Warnshuis, the new Evangelistic Secretary of the 
China Continuation Committee, writes : 

“I believe that the future of the evangelistic work in our cities 
demands better trained men, if we are to successfully reach the 
educated classes. I have been reading reports from various centers 
concerning recent evangelistic work, and this is one of the things 
that seems to stand out very clearly. The problem of evangelistic 
work in these cities is the state of the church and the ministry. 
Unless the grade of the ministry is raised, we cannot make large 
progress in dealing with the present unparalleled opportunities for 
direct evaugelistic work among these educated classes.” 

2 . The pastorate requires to be maniied witli such men 
for the same reasons. This is seen in the following quotation 
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which gives a description of conditions by no means peculiar 
to one locality : 

“It is my conviction that at the present time the Church Is not 
commending itself to the thinking classes within or without the 
Church in part due to the fact that the Church is using in so many 
places a low grade preacher. In .... we are badly handicapped 
because we have so few first class men,—men that have studied, 
men that have a broad vision, men who are continuing to study as 
they prepare to preach. It is not that men do not wish to do the 
work nor that they do not wish to do it well but they do not know 
how.” 

3. Mission Education will yield its fullest spiritual frui¬ 
tion only when the students are served by pastors of their own 
class, both during and after their life in school. This is urged 
by a number of correspondents. 

4. This need seems to be keenly realized by all Chinese 
leaders. An inquiry addressed to about thirty of the foremost 
pastors and laymen has revealed a passionate and unquestioning 
conviction on this point. The following from one of the most 
influential and devoted Chinese laymen is typical : 

“God has raised up from among the different peoples men of 
ability and training and education to be the leaders in the church. 
The same must be true in China. Humanly speakiug we cannot 
evangelize China until we have a large number of highly trained 
Chinese preachers. In fact, we have noted a great difference 
between a church with a highly trained preacher and a church 
without such a leader.” 

Rev. Ch’eng Ching-yi writes in the same strain: 

“The Christian Church in China is meeting a new situation 
to-day. With the iucomiug of more educated non-Christian men to 
the Church, and with the growing desire for a true indigenous 
Church ou the part of the Church members, unless there is a well 
trained and strong ministry, the Church will not be able to meet 
the needs of the present and the coming day. Devout aud faithful 
workers of the past have served their generation well of whom we 
think with thankfulness and high regard. But the present situation 
is different from that of former years, and it is necessary that the 
workers should receive the best possible training. More intellectual 
training does not mean less spiritual qualification. God wants the 
entire man for His service,—head, heart, soul and all. I am sure 
higher theological education will draw more of our best trained 
men to the ministry, and men of the right spirit.” 
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Gradually, but surely, the leadership of the Chinese Church 
is passing from the missionaries. This is as it should be. We 
are morally obligated to do our utmost for training the future 
leaders of the Church, and the deepening recognition of this 
fact is one of the most hopeful tendencies of recent years. 

II. There is a changing attitude toward the ministry among 
college students. 

This is the testimony of the secretaries of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, who are also working constantly to 
this end. 

An inquiry on this subject has brought replies from presi¬ 
dents of colleges and principals of academies in all sections of 
China. The very fact that they wrote with such care and 
sympathy is evidence of the interest they take in the problem, 
and of their eagerness to assist in its solution. Every college 
president with two partial exceptions felt that more of the best 
students would study for the ministry if there were a higher 
grade of theological education. The limits of this article allow 
space for only two brief but representative quotations : 

“ There is no doubt that more students would enter the 
ministry if the theological schools were improved. Earnest students 
doubt their ability to cope with the problems of the church and its 
teachings with only the meager training afforded by theological 
schools of the type we have here. Mission Boards wisely insist 
upon well educated men for the foreign field ; exactly the same 
reasons obtain for fitting out the leaders of the church with the best 
possible equipment, and the bright earnest young fellows, who are 
as inspired to throw themselves into the service of the church as 
the volunteer in America is, know that. 

“ The strongest young men of our colleges can be appealed to 
with success if we show by our deeds that we really believe the 
ministry is more important than any other profession, has greater 
possibilities, requires more w T ork and ability, offers wider possibili¬ 
ties for service and leadership.” 

“I would say that I have long considered that there was a 
need for theological courses of study more comprehensive in scope 
and more scholarly and vital in character than the most of those 
which have been offered in the past. To some persons a grading 
up of the course of study seems to involve teaching in English, but 
to me it does not seem so. I think that the material called for can 
be presented to students either in English or Chinese but I would if 
possible have the students all far enough advanced in their knowl- 
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edge of English that they could readily consult reference books in 
English. I feel confident that theological instruction of the grade 
which your letter mentions would attract more of our first class men.” 

The first impression is of the wastage due to lack of 
correlation between our mission arts colleges and our theological 
schools. Only disregard of the facts will permit of a smug 
optimism. But the further impression is of the splendid 
potential material now being lost, it is true, yet available for 
this sacred, supremely useful service, by a wiser couservation 
of our resources. If we are not to be complacent, neither need 
we be pessimistic. Indeed the outlook is splendidly hopeful. 

III. There is a notable advance in the standards of theological 

education. 

That which has been in the past a strong deterrent 
influence is now becoming one of attraction. The Anglican 
communions, in addition to their first-class Divinity Schools in 
connection with St. John’s and Boone, are making other plans 
of nation-wide scope to meet all phases of this demand. In 
Peking the theological department of the new union university 
is already conducting courses limited to arts graduates. A 
similar department is being added in Nanking and Foochow. 
Elsewhere in the South there is similar progress, while iu West 
China the theological department of the Union University is 
advancing with the academic curriculum. These instances 
reveal a significant tendency. It is also worthy of note that 
the Union Schools—Peking, Shantung, Nanking, Foochow, 
Amoy, Canton, Chengtu—all seem to have demonstrated the 
feasibility of such co-operatiou. The bearing of this is impor¬ 
tant in view of the further fact that separate missions will find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain efficient schools. Because 
of the more exacting requirements, it is to be hoped that in the 
future all needless reduplication among theological colleges 
may be avoided. 

IV. There is an awakening among missionary societies as to 

the advisability of making provision for obtaining the 
services of college graduates who have also had a fill 
theological course . 

The lack of such definite planning has been auother 
obstruction. This is seen in the following minute passed by 
the Executive Committee of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
February 1916:— 
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“It is our conviction that amorng the reasons why more of the 
students in our colleges are not entering theological institutions 
and the ministry, are because the ministers are not given a proper 
place or treatment by the churches aud missionary societies, nor are 
the courses offered in our theological institutions of sufficiently high 
quality." 

Chinese opinion on this point deserves attention. The 
following is from the Chinese layman already quoted above : 

‘ ‘ As to the probability of securing more students of the better 
class for the ministry if there were a higher grade of theological 
teaching. While I believe that a higher grade of theological teach¬ 
ing wall bring more students of that class into the ministry, I do 
not hold, however, that that alone will secure them. As I analyze 
the situation, the first reason why some of the best students do not 
go into the ministry is due to a wrong attitude tow T ard the ministry. 
The inevitable question wffiicli is put to the prospective minister is : 
Are you willing to make a sacrifice? By that is meant that the 
minister should receive a very small salary. Now I do not believe 
iu this attitude. I do believe, though, that to be a minister does 
mean sacrifice, but I do not believe that sacrifice means a salary 
which will not give him sometimes even the necessities of life. I 
believe that this wrong conception of sacrifice has been one of the 
strongest deterrent influences in getting the best men into the 
ministry. The wrong conception of this word, sacrifice, aud the 
unsympathetic attitude on the part of missions towards the needs 
of their pastors constitute, in my opinion, the chief reason why 
students of the best class do not go into the ministry. If the 
Church and the missions should wish to secure better students for 
the ministry, they must solve the problem from a different angle." 

Evidence is not lacking, however, that this hindrance, too, 
is being removed: 

“ I wish to say that the mission is, without any qualifications, 
heartily committed to the policy of the unrestricted use of all the 
college-trained men for the ministry who are, or may be, available. 
We are prepared to make any readjustments iti our work which 
may be necessary in order to provide suitable openings for such 
men aud we propose to meet the extra cost involved in some way— 
by increased appropriations, by increased income from the Christians, 
if possible, or, if necessary, by the discontinuance of the use of 
some of the less efficient men now on the staff.” 

An extract from the last Minutes of the China Council of 
the American Presbyterian Missions (North) is also pertinent: 

“That missions aud presbyteries be requested to plan for the 
probable expansion of their work in such a way as to discover the 
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need of college-trained Chinese ministers in the work of the future, 
and to present to their college and high school students an outline 
of the plan thus proposed indicating approximately the number of 
trained ministers who would possibly be desired by the Chinese 
Church or mission within a period of years. 

'‘The Council considers this matter worthy of careful considera¬ 
tion and would recommend that it be referred to the missions and 
presbyteries to be reported on next year.” 

It is fully recognised that the problem is ultimately a 
moral and spiritual one. But it is full of encouragement that, 
so far as mission policy is concerned, the ouilook this year is 
decidedly brighter. 

Tile solution will be found in a larger interest and a 
loftier idealism,—a keen desire on the part of Christian leaders 
for such men, an attitude of welcome and of sympathy, dynamic 
effort that covets the very best for the Chinese ministry now 
and resolves to overcome all obstacles to its realization, intense 
conviction driving to earnest prayer that the Lord of the harvest 
may thrust forth more Chinese laborers, fully equipped, to enter 
the whitening harvest-field of China. 


Recommendations on Theological Education Adopted by the 
China Continuation Committee. 

1. That each theological school decide definitely what grade 
of students it can accept, and seek to make its wmrk thoroughly 
efficient for that grade of students; that the system of trying to 
reach students of different grades in the same classes be avoided 
as far as possible; that theological colleges and arts colleges be 
encouraged to meet the needs of their respective districts or denomi¬ 
nations by correlation of their curricula and other co-operation as 
may be mutually beneficial. 

2. That in view of the fact that all union theological schools 
(e.g. t Peking, Shantung, Nanking, Foochow, Amoy, Canton, 
Chengtu) seem to have demonstrated the feasibility of such co¬ 
operation ; and in view of the fact that separate missions will find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain efficient schools, union, especially 
in advanced work, be advocated through whatever means may be 
considered wise, and that theological schools be asked to consult 
together so as to avoid reduplication and waste. 

3. That the attention of missionary societies be called to the 
importance of bringing before the Home Churches and specially 
before those able to give adequate financial assistance the unique 
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opportunity and paramount need of providing without stint for the 
plants, equipmeut, and staff of theological schools. 

The preparation of a thoroughly trained Chinese ministry is 
the crown of missionary service. We wish the sites, the buildings, 
the equipment, and the staff, as well as the students, to give visible 
evidence of that fact. 

4. That the attention of the various missions and ecclesiastical 
bodies be called to the necessity of making provision for obtaining 
the services of college graduates who have also had a full theologi¬ 
cal course. 

5. That iu receiving theological candidates, more searching 
tests should be imposed as to their moral and intellectual fitness for 
the work of the ministry, the judgment ou these points of Chinese 
ecclesiastical bodies being procured wherever possible, and also 
that their physical fitness be passed upou by competent medical 
advisers. 

6. That the incoming Special Committee be instructed, 

a. To consult with publishing agencies regarding the prepara¬ 
tion of suitable theological text-books and a theological quarterly. 

b. To investigate the whole question of the training of cate¬ 
chists or lay evangelists, and to report to the next Annual Meeting. 


The Survey of Christian Literature 

G. A. CLAYTON. 

0 r "1NE of the most important steps which has been taken by 
the China Continuation Committee was taken at its 
meeting on Saturday, April 28th, when it decided to 
undertake a Literary Survey with a view to the clear 
understanding of what work has been already accomplished in 
the realm of Christian literature. This action is the out¬ 
working of two or three divergent and apparently unconnected 
courses which may be briefly summarized. 

The most immediate of these was the action of the China 
Continuation Committee last year in asking the Christian 
Literature Society to release the Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees from 
his regular work for a sufficient time to enable him to visit 
some of the great centres of Christian work in China, in order 
to acquaint missionaries and Christian leaders with existing 
Christian Literature, to urge upon them the importance of 
making larger use thereof, and to find out from them what 
are the needs. The Christian Literature Society earned the 
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gratitude of all missionaries when it cordially acceded to this 
request, and thus enabled Dr. Rees and Pastor Cheng to collect 
the valuable information which it embodied iu the report which 
will be published among the Proceedings. The needs which 
Dr. Rees details, apart from the demand for certain types of 
literature which have not yet been provided, are, first , the need 
for devising some means for getting into closer touch with 
Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries who, while not set 
apart for literary work, are able to make valuable contributions 
by writing needed books; second ,, the need for a thorough 
survey of Chinese Christian literature, so carried out that the 
knowledge of what exists will be conveyed to the Chinese 
Christians. The experience of all the societies demonstrates 
that the circulation of ordinary catalogues in English is an 
antiquated and costly method of accomplishing very little. 
The success of the Commercial Press points the way as the 
success of that Press is largely due to advertising iu Chinese. 
All existing literature must be collected and classified. Each 
group of books must then be arranged in sub-sections. The 
books iu each of these must further be compared with one 
another so that duplication of work may be discovered. This 
work finished, each group of books must be banded to one or 
more Chinese leaders and their opinion on style and contents 
secured. These opinions will need to be supplemented by a 
note on the intention of the writer or on the original work on 
which his work is based. Other matters need not be mentioned 
now, but it is evident that such a review if worked out 
would be of utmost value. From the matter thus collected 
one or more catalogues would be compiled in Chinese which 
would enable the Chinese Christians to understand what 
books are available to meet particular spiritual or intellectual 
needs. 

The second cause was a growing feeling on the part of 
those engaged in the work of the Tract and Literature Societies 
that they are not rivals, but colleagues and co-workers. If 
there were any intention for one to rival another, secrecy as to 
projected publications would of course be necessary and attempts 
to get first into the market might be justified. But if there 
is no such intention, then it is clear that the utmost frankness 
and candour should characterize the work. Another important 
element enters into the question when the work of the Tract 
Societies in particular is considered, because the capital which 
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they invest in books is largely provided from the same parent 
societies. Such matters were mentioned as the announcement 
by one society to another of its plans for the production of 
literature, the establishing of a definite system of interchanging 
stock and the filing by each of the advertisements and circulars 
issued by the others so that enquiries by purchasers may be 
answered. These matters might well be handled by the Chris¬ 
tian Publishers’ Association ; but every one seems to agree that 
none of them can be effectively handled until the present 
position of Christian literature has been studied and the work 
accomplished in this field carefully surveyed. Each society 
will then clearly understand what all the other societies have 
done and unfortunate instances of overlapping will be avoided. 
At the same time the blanks in the list of publications will 
suggest lines of work which the societies can undertake in 
mutual cousultation. 

The third cause is to be found in the unique piece of work 
accomplished by Pastor Clieng Chiug-yi amid the rush of his 
busy life. The Special Committee on the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement felt strongly that a list ought to be prepared 
which would guide the leaders in Evangelistic Campaigns iu 
choosing literature for use at these meetings. The matter was 
entrusted to Pastor Cheng, who first made a collection of 
twelve hundred books and tracts. These lie carefully classified 
under four main divisions : Books on Bible Study, Devotional 
Books, Books dealing with fundamental truths, and Apologies. 
Having classified the books he selected four hundred, and 
examined them to see what was the argument of the book, 
what its style ; what sale it had had, and what testimony was 
available as to its usefulness. Among the four hundred, twenty 
were adjudged to be the very best, fifty were placed in the 
second class, while each of the others has its definite place 
and use. Pastor Cheng has, however, gone further than merely 
making a list. He has written a brief note about each of 
these books giviug the name of the author, translator, and 
publisher, mentioning the price, literary style, size and number 
of editions, summarizing the general theme of the book and 
adding a word as to its value. The Continuation Committee 
asked that this important contribution to the wise use of Chris¬ 
tian literature be printed at once. Its value is clear, and it 
is evident that what has been done for evangelistic literature 
needs to be done for every class of literature. 
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These three differing causes found their culmination in 
the following resolution, “In the opinion of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, the time has come when the survey of 
existing literature called for” in Dr. Rees’ Report “should be 
made, and to this end it instructs the Executive Committee to 
nominate two persons with the necessary qualifications, one 
Chinese and one foreign, and ask their Boards or Churches to 
set them free for a year or longer, if necessary, to act as 
Directors of the Survey, in consultation with the Special 
Committee. ” 

Those missionaries who have studied the reports of the 
Conferences on Missions which have been held in the past will 
recognize how inevitable was this decision. The earliest of 
such Conferences were probably those held in New York and 
London in 1854, but at them literature was scarcely men¬ 
tioned. They were followed by a series of Conferences on the 
Mission Field between 1855 and 1858. It is interesting to 
know that at one of the Conferences then held in India the 
question what ought to be done with unsaleable books was 
discussed. It is safe to say that it has been discussed in 
hundreds of committees during the intervening years ! One 
of the secretaries of the Religious Tract Society of London 
at “Liverpool, r86o” said, in referring to literature that “some¬ 
thing must be done, done on a large scale, done right speedily.” 
As regards China, the next important date is 1867, when 
Dr. Wylie issued his “Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 
in China” which included a list of publications. This was 
followed in 1876 by the “List of publications of Protestant 
Missionaries” which was appended to the Customs Report on 
the Philadelphia Exhibition and included 1,036 issues. How 
one wishes that that list had been kept up to date ! “Shang¬ 
hai, 1877” evidently so desired, for resolutions were passed 
with a view to ascertaining what books were published and 
in preparation, and to making the facts known by issuing a 
catalogue. What is everybody’s work is no one’s work, and 
the desired catalogue seems never to have seen the light. 

“Mildmay, 1878” dealt with fields rather than topics, so 
that literature was scarcely mentioned. In 1882 the Religious 
Tract Society felt that something must be done in China, for 
Tract Societies were multiplying and the Christian Literature 
Society was developing a new type of literature, so Dr. Murdoch 
was commissioned to bring his wide experience in India to bear 
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on the problem. He decided that ‘ 1 there should be a general 
agent whose principal duty would be to look after the harmoni¬ 
ous working together of all the literary brandies in China.” 
The man was not found so “ Sbaughai, 1890” enquired into 
the matter again and stated in its records that “it is generally 
acknowledged that a great part of the existing Protestant Chris¬ 
tian literature in Chinese is unknown to many missionaries and 
consequently great waste of time and labor has resulted.” So 
a permanent committee of seven was appointed to make a 
survey and issue a catalogue. The outcome of their work was 
Kenmure’s list, which was unfortunately very incomplete. 

“London, 1888” dealt with the question of how to secure 
the preparation of more Christian literature on the Mission 
Field, and “New York, 1900” did the same. But at neither 
of these Conferences was any practical suggestion made which 
would tend to solve the growing muddle on the Mission Field. 
I11 China, Dr. MacGillivray earned the gratitude of the mission¬ 
aries who assembled for “Shanghai, 1907” by preparing his 
Index. But this work being only issued in English, and mis¬ 
sionaries having little lime and, in some cases, little inclination 
to draw the attention of Chinese to the contents of the Index, 
its usefulness was unfortunately limited. The suggestions of 
the Conference were many, including the selection of yet more 
writers and the publication of a yet larger catalogue, but un¬ 
fortunately no one was appointed to undertake the latter task, 
so no one undertook it. 

So the years slipped away till Dr. Mott commenced bis 
memorable tour of the East. “Allahabad” summarised the 
ueed in India by recommending ‘ ‘ a director of vernacular liter¬ 
ature whose duty would be, not only authorship, but to as¬ 
certain needs.” “India National” took the matter up and in 
1914 appointed a Committee which is now busy with the task. 
“China National” took up the question of a Central Board, 
which had been mooted at “Tsitianfu,” and advised that it be 
appointed and prepare a catalogue, but the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee has in the interval found that no man, busy with his 
own work, could undertake the work. “ Tokyo ” approached 
the matter in a more thorough way, by not merely calling for 
the catalogue, but by calling for a director of the survey. The 
result was that by 1914 the work had been practically accom¬ 
plished and the way was opened for a systematic development 
of Japanese Christian Literature. 
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China has felt the need. China has realised that the sur¬ 
vey must be made. And now China proposes to learn the 
lessons taught by India and Japan and ask the missions to set 
free the two men needed so that the survey which has been 
called for at each Conference since 1877 may be made, and 
made both in Chinese and in English. 


Findings of China Continuation Committee on Christian Literature. 

r. That the China Continuation Committee affirms its convic¬ 
tion that, in order to secure more effective administration, closer 
co-ordination and co-operation in the work of Tract and Literature 
Societies should be persistently aimed at. 

2. That the China Continuation Committee appoint a Special 
Committee on Christian Literature to continue the study of this 
whole subject, and to keep in close touch with the developments 
being made by the Special Committee on Literature of the Edin¬ 
burgh Continuation Committee, and by similar Committees in India 
and Japan. 

3. That this Special Committee be asked: 

a. To bring the above report with its appendices to the atten¬ 
tion of the Literature and Tract Societies, Missions, and Mission 
Boards, and to co-operate with them, wherever possible, in giving 
Christian Literature a larger place in the Christian movement in 
China. 

b. To get into touch with the different Christian agencies, now 
making regular use of the Chinese daily press, with a view to 
finding out whether close co-operation between them is possible 
and desirable, and to bring in a report on this subject at the next 
Annual Meeting. 

c. To promote a closer understanding between the various 
Tract and Literature Societies now at work in China enquiring 
especially into the reasons which have hindered amalgamation 
hitherto. 

d. To consider the scheme outlined in paragraphs 3 and 4 
of the letter from the Religious Tract Society of North and 
Central China, with a view to discovering whether the existing 
Societies can be aided to secure the necessary assistance, and report 
either to the Executive Committee, or at the next Annual Meeting. 

4. In the opinion of the China Continuation Committee the 
time has come when the survey of existing literature, called for 
under Section 1 {d) of the Report should be made, and to this 
end it instructs the Executive Committee to uominate two persons 
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with the necessary qualifications, oue Chinese and one foreign, and 
ask their Boards or Churches to set them free for a year or longer 
if necessary, to act as Directors of the Survey, in consultation with 
the Special Committee. 

5. That the review of four hundred books suitable for use in 
evangelistic campaigns, prepared by Pastor Cheng, be published, 
the Executive Committee to make the necessary arrangements. 


The Third Year of the China Continuation 

Committee 

Extracts from the Report of the Executive Committee. 

I. Printing and Circulating Minutes and Reports. 
A statement of the work of the Committee during the year 
1914-1915, and copies of the Reports of the Special Committees, 
presented at the Third Annual Meeting, were sent to the mis¬ 
sionaries whose names appear in the Directory of the “China 
Mission Year Book,” and to the Secretaries of the Home Boards. 
Copies of the Minutes of the Third Annual Meeting were also 
sent to the Secretaries of each of the Societies in China. A 
Chinese Report, prepared by Mr. H. E. Zia and Rev. C. Y. 
Cheng, was sent to all Chinese pastors and.to over a thousand 
other Chinese Christian leaders. 

How widely these Reports were read and made use of, it is 
not possible to say, but the interest in certain topics to which 
special prominence was given, and references in the Minutes of 
different Societies to specific findings, suggest that these Reports 
were carefully considered, not only by many individuals, but 
also by some of the Missions in their annual gatherings. 

II. Preparation of Handbooks, etc. The Historical 
Statement of Missionary Work in China, the preparation of 
which was entrusted to Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D., and Mr. 
Zia Hong-lai, with a Committee of Assessors, was completed 
and forwarded to the Board of Historians in Peking, who are 
writing the History of the Ch’ing Dynasty. Handbooks on 
“ Social Service ” and on “ Evangelistic Meetings for Special 
Classes in Cities” have been prepared, and the National Com¬ 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association has under¬ 
taken their publication. 

The Committee on the Training of Missionaries secured 
permission from the Board of Missionary Preparation, New 
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York, to reprint the valuable section of their Fourth Report, 
dealing with the Preparation of Missionaries for China, and 
made arrangements with the Presbyterian Mission Press to 
publish the same in pamphlet form at no expense to the 
Committee. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, at the request of the Executive 
Committee, is preparing a Manual for Youug Missionaries. 

III. Year Books. The second issue of the “China 
Church Year Book” (Chinese Edition) appeared in November, 
1915. The Chinese Secretary again acted as Editor of the 
Book. This Book was larger in size than the first issue, con¬ 
taining over four hundred pages, including many charts and a 
list of the Chinese clergy as nearly accurate as it was possible 
to secure. The first edition of two thousaud copies was 
exhausted two months ago, and a second edition has been 
printed. The Book cost the Committee nothing for printing 
and handling, and the Publishers have placed it on the market 
at a remarkably low price, in order to bring it within the 
reach of pastors and evangelists. 

At the request of the Christian Literature Society, the China 
Continuation Committee agreed in January of this year, to 
take over the editorial responsibility for the “China Mission 
Year Book ” (English Edition). An Editorial Committee was 
appointed, consisting of:—Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D., Chair¬ 
man ; Rev. F. D. Gamewell, Ph.D., LL.D.;D. E. Hoste, Esq.; 
Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, D.D.; Rev. G. F. Mosher; Rev. F. 
Rawliuson ; Rev. W. Hoykyn Rees, D.D.; Rev. O. Schultze; 
Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D.; Rt. Rev. L- H. Roots, D.D.; Rev. 
C. Y. Cheng, and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. The Book will con¬ 
tinue to be published by the Christian Literature Society. It 
is expected that the 1916 Edition will be ready for distribution 
during the summer. It will be reduced iu size and in price, 
and the Directories will be published separately. 

IV. Chinese Books eor use in Evangelistic Work. 
In accordance with the instruction of the Committee at the 
Third Annual Meeting, the Secretaries have endeavoured to find 
out which of the existing Chinese books have been used most 
successfully in evangelistic work. A large number of Chinese 
Christiau workers and missionaries were written to iu order to 
secure from them the names of those books which they have 
found most helpful in work of this kind. Although a large 
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number of replies were received, the results of this inquiry were 
distinctly disappointing. 

The need of a general survey of existing Christian litera¬ 
ture has become increasingly evident A beginning was made 
during the year. Some twelve hundred books and tracts were 
catalogued by the Chinese Secretary. From these he has made 
a tentative selection of those he considers most valuable for 
evangelistic work. The titles of the books on this list appear 
in this number of the Chinese Recorder. The list with 
a brief estimate of each book, will shortly be printed in Chinese. 

V. The Special Committees. Much valuable work has 
been done during the past year by the Special Committees. 
This is clearly seen in the Reports presented at the Animal 
Meeting. All of these Special Committees are dealing with 
important questions, some of which it will take years to solve. 
The Committee purposely confined its attention this year to a 
few of the Reports only, iu order to secure their more thorough 
discussion at the Animal Meeting, reserving others for fuller 
discussion at a future date. 

Experience in appointing committees that are at the same 
time representative and efficient, is gradually being gained. 
The great distances in China, and the cost in time and money 
of bringing people together for conference, add greatly to the 
difficulty in appointing such committees. The plan adopted 
last year of comparatively small committees, located near the 
Chairman, with a larger number of “ Corresponding Members” 
proved a good one. The advantages of giving instructions to 
the Special Committees were also manifest. 

VI. The National Evangelistic Secretary. Nego¬ 
tiations with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America, regarding the release of Rev. A. L. Warns- 
huis to become National Evangelistic Secretary, continued 
during most of 1915. It was fortunate that, while the matter 
was still under consideration, a deputation of the Board visited 
China. The Board has most generously and at great personal 
sacrifice allocated Mr. Warnsbuis to this work, while continu¬ 
ing him as a regular missionary of their Society, This act on 
their part indicates how fundamentally and practically the sense 
of mutual dependence and obligation is being felt by the Boards 
and Churches iu the West, as well as by the missionaries iu 
China. 
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VII. The Gathering of General Statistics of the 
Missions. A beginning was made in 1915 in the use of the 
Statistical Schedule prepared by the Continuation Committee 
of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910, and 
approved by the Committee in China and by the China Chris¬ 
tian Educational Association. The statistics thus collected 
were printed in the “China Mission Year Book” for 1915, and 
while far from complete they are probably more accurate than 
the general statistics previously published. 

The coming of the Statistical Secretary, Rev. C. L. 
Boynton, who begau his work in the Fall of 1915, marks a big 
step forward, not only in that he will help individual Missions 
to keep more accurate records of their work, but that he will 
help make these records more nearly uniform for the several 
Missions, aud thus more useful for purposes of comparison. 

There exists a large amount of valuable missionary ex¬ 
perience hidden away in Reports aud books, published both on 
this field and at home. Much material of this kind has al¬ 
ready beeu collected in the offices of the China Continuation 
Committee,the China Christian Educational Association, aud the 
China Medical Missionary Association, and in the headquarters 
of some of the Missions. The Committee now proposes to 
classify and tabulate such of this material as seems likely to 
throw most light on present-day problems. 

VIII. Finances. The China Continuation Committee 
is supported by grants from Missionary Societies in America, 
Great Britain and on the Continent, and by contributions from 
individuals both in China and abroad. The Committee of 
Reference and Counsel—the Standing Committee of the Con¬ 
ference of Board Secretaries for North America, has for the 
past two years made an annual grant of G. $5,000.00 toward 
the expenses of the Committee ; the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America pays the salary of the 
National Evangelistic Secretary, and the salary and other 
expenses of the Statistical Secretary are entirely met by the 
Temple Baptist Church of Los Angeles. The balance of the 
funds comes from a small number of individuals interested in 
the Committee’s work, including some missionaries aud Chinese 
Christians. During the past year the Chinese Society which 
opposed the Movement to make Confucianism the State 
Religion of China, after completing its work, paid over a 
balance on hand of $894.23 to the Committee. The Committee 
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was able to meet all its financial obligations, including a grant 
of G. $1,500.00 to the China Christian Educational Association, 
and a similar grant to the China Medical Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation. 

During the year, Mex. $25,414.21 was disbursed on 
account of the Missionary Emergency Fund, Of this, Mex. 
$450.00 was received in China and the balance from the Com¬ 
mittee of Reference and Counsel, New York. 

IX. Educational Commission. Owing to the war, it 
has not as yet been found possible to secure the visit of the 
Educational Commission, called for a year ago. Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer, who was named as one of the members of the proposed 
Commission, spent six months in China, making a careful 
study of certain aspects of Mission Education. Dr. Sailer is 
in touch with the other members of the Commission, and will 
no doubt make available for them such material as he has 
gathered. The General Secretary of the China Christian 
Educational Association is now in the United States, and it is 
hoped that he will be able to complete the arrangements for 
the coming of Prof. M. E. Sadler, C. B., EE.D., and Prof. E. D. 
Burton, D.D. 

X. Business Agency. It will perhaps be remembered 
that a plan was proposed a year ago for a Business Agency iu 
Shanghai to serve the Missionary body along certain lines, 
which were given in the Report of the Committee on Business 
and Administrative Efficiency. The Executive Committee 
approached the China Inland Mission to find out if it would be 
possible for them to enlarge their business department so as to 
serve other Societies as well. This was not found possible, 
and the Executive Committee is still endeavouring to find a 
suitable mau and to encourage the launching of such an 
Agency. 

XI. Architects’ Bureau. Tbe effort to secure some 
relief in the matter of the erection of Mission buildings has 
been successful to the extent that a responsible firm of architects 
has come to China, and is devoting special attention to Mission 
building. Offices have been opened in Peking and Shanghai. 
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Extracts from the Findings and Recommenda¬ 
tions of Special Committees 

m HE Findings and Recommendations of tlie Special Com¬ 
mittees on a Forward Evangelistic Movement, Evangel¬ 
istic Books and Tracts, the Promotion of Intercession, 
Theological Education, and Christian Eiterature, are 
given in connection with the preceding articles. 

In order to make possible a fuller and freer discussion of 
some reports, the Business Committee arranged that only a very 
short time should be given to other reports. This in no way 
means that the questions taken up in these other reports are of 
lesser importance. It only indicates the Committee’s endeavour 
to do thorough-going work, and for that reason to prohibit a 
scattering of its energies at the Annual Meeting over too 
large a field. It is expected that next year it will concentrate 
its attention on the work of some of the special committees that 
received only brief notice this year. In this respect, the Com¬ 
mittee differs from Conferences and Conventions, which must 
complete their work in one meeting, after which they disband. 
This Committee continues, and can therefore deliberately 
undertake the study of large questions, the solution of which 
will occupy many years. 

Iu reading the following recommendations, it will be 
observed that many of them are “forward-looking reports,” 
outlining plans for another year’s work. The Special Com¬ 
mittees will heartily welcome the cooperation of missionaries 
and Chinese Christians in every part of China iu carrying out 
the w'ork committed to them. These Committees are not 
appointed to advocate any ideas or yiethods of their own, but 
to study the best experience available and with the largest 
wisdom they can command to make known those facts and 
methods which give promise of proving most helpful in advanc¬ 
ing the Kingdom of God in China. Those who share such 
aims and are prepared also to share in such work are invited to 
address the Chairmen of these Committees, at 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

The following are extracts from the recorameudations 
adopted by the Continuation Committee. The full report will 
be issued at ail early date and is commended to all who desire 
a fuller statement of the Committee’s activities. 
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I. THE CHINESE CHURCH. 

To instruct the incoming Special Committee on the Chinese 
Church to make careful enquiry as to the present practice of the 
various churches in dealing with applications for baptism from 
polygamists, and from the wives of such men, and if such persons 
are baptized what their Church standing is, and to report to the 
next annual meeting. 


II. SELF-SUPPORT. 

That the new Committee be instructed to continue tbe work of 
last year’s Committee as follows :— 

(a) To study the reports already received with a view to out¬ 
lining a few of the general principles on which plans for the develop¬ 
ment of self-support should be based, provided that the data already 
received are found to be sufficient to warrant such findings. 

(£) To submit such fiudiugs to those who have cooperated in 
answering the questionnaire, in order to secure their criticisms and 
suggestions. 

( c ) To continue the investigation of the status and methods of 
developing self-support in other provinces, revising the present 
questionnaire if they find that desirable. 

Ill, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE STUDY. 

The adoption of the following program of work for the new 
Committee :— 

i. Curriculum Bible Study. To invite the China Christian 
Educational Association to cooperate with this Committee in 
making a study of the Bible Study Curricula in Mission Schools 
and Colleges, including the following questions :— 

(a) A survey of the existing curricula for the study of the Bible 
in missionary institutions, and whether or not a larger degree of 
uniformity is desirable and profitable. 

( b ) To recommend tbe general outlines, or even syllabi, of a 
model Bible Study Curriculum for primary and middle schools. 
The Committee should also, if possible, include in its study the 
question of the subjects that should be included in Bible study 
courses in colleges. 

(V) To discover and to secure the cooperation of successful 
teachers of the Bible in China, both missionaries and Chinese, who 
may possibly assist in outlining such a curriculum, or may under¬ 
take to prepare text-books for use in primary, middle, or college 
courses. 
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( d ) To investigate matters of training Bible teachers for the 
schools, the holding of institutes, and the preparation of manuals 
for teachers. 

( e ) To consider the correlation of the curriculum Bible study 
and the work done in Sunday schools. 

2. To make a survey of courses of study for Adult Bible 
Classes, and for Sunday schools for those who are not yet con¬ 
nected with the Church. 

3. In cooperation with the Special Committee on Theological 
Education, to make a survey of “Conference Courses” and other 
methods of Bible study for preachers and pastors already in the 
service of the Church. 

4. To make a survey of methods of fostering family worship 
and daily Bible study in homes. 

IV. SURVEY AND OCCUPATION. 

That the Committee on Survey and Occupation outline as soon 
as possible after its appointment a plan for utilizing such “survey 
material,” including the general statistics of mission work iu China 
as have already been collected in the offices of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee, the China Christian Educational Association and 
the China Medical Missionary Association, or can be secured from 
books and available reports ; keep iu close touch with others inter¬ 
ested iu such survey work iu China ; assist, where the Committee’s 
assistance is desired, in co-ordinating such surveys ; make available 
for the general survey all material gathered by others and placed 
by them at the Committee’s disposal; and that after making a Study 
of this material, the Committee draw up a statement for report at 
the next annual meeting outlining both the main purpose and the 
nature and scope of a general missionary survey of China, and the 
best way of securing the same. 

That the Committee keep iu touch with the Committee on Survey 
and Occupation of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee and with 
similar committees on the mission field, especially the one in India. 

V. BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATION EFFICIENCY. 

1. That the Committee devote special attention to the subject 
of “ The Organization of Mission Administrative Bodies on the 
Field.” 

2. That the Executive Committee be asked to continue its 
efforts to find a suitable man for the position of Manager of a Busi¬ 
ness Agency and to encourage the organization along wise lines of 
such an Agency (cf. Minute 120, Third Annual Meeting). 
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3. That the Committee is of the opinion that a Missions’ Build¬ 
ing erected in a central location in Shanghai, to serve as the busi¬ 
ness and administrative headquarters of different missionary 
societies and organizations will do much to further the cause of co¬ 
operation and co-ordination of mLJonary work, will make for 
Increased efficiency in missionary business administration, and will 
prove a worthy witness to visitors to Shanghai of the magnitude 
and unity of the missionary enterprise. Also the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee wish to thank the officers of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission (North) who have sympathetically entertained the 
suggestion of the use of their property at 18 Peking Road for this 
purpose, and to assure them of the Committee’s deep interest in this 
important matter. 

The Annual Meeting hereby contiuues the appointment made 
by the Executive Committee at its tenth meeting, designating the 
Foreign Secretary of the China Continuation Committee as a Com¬ 
mittee of one to use all available means to promote the enterprise. 

VI. SOCIAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Recognizing the need of promoting social service work as a 
fitting expression of the Christian life of every Christian, and of 
collecting and giving out information on such service as is being 
rendered in this country iu particular, we recommend the re¬ 
appointment of a Special Committee on the Social Application of 
Christianity. 

2. Iu addition to the kind of social service work outlined by 
the previous report of the Committee, we wish to lay emphasis on 
the importance of industrial education. We recommend that the 
Committee should make a study of the Christian principles applic¬ 
able to the relations between capital and labor iu order to help to 
awaken and guide the conscience of the Chinese Church iu regard 
to the rapidly developing new conditions of industry and commerce 
in China. 

3. We reiterate the recommendations made by the previous 
Committee, especially the sections of last year’s report, dealing with 
the “Promotion of the Study of Social Problems,” “Cooperation 
of other Committees and Agencies,” and “Recommendations to 
those about to engage in Social Service work ” (Sec. III. 4, 5, 6), 
and would urge the new Committee to prosecute its work with 
renewed vigor. 

4. We recommend that the China Continuation Committee 
approve of the Sub-committee, appointed by this Committee, pro¬ 
ceeding to make a survey of philanthropic institutions in Shanghai, 
especially those established by the Chinese people. 
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VII. TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 

1. That, as recommended last year, the Executive Committee 
continue its endeavours to arrange for the service of an expert 
phonetician to study the various dialects of China (cf. Minute 115, 
Annual Meeting 1915). 

2. That the incoming Committee on the Training of Mission¬ 
aries be asked to continue the study of the problems already dealt 
with in this report. That in addition the Committee be asked:— 

a. To correspond with the Boards of Missionary Preparation in 
Europe and America with a view to reaching a clear understanding 
regarding that part of the preparation which can best be made in 
the West, and that part that should be made on the field. 

b . To study what opportunities for language study there are at 
the summer resorts, 

c. To study the relation of the language study courses in the 
Training Schools to those of the missions. 

d. To study the question of the advisability of the holding of local 
language study examinations. 

e. To study what can be done to assist new missionaries who 
are lookiug forward to a definite type of work before they come to 
the field or who may develop certaiu aptitudes for special lines of 
work after they arrive on the field, to secure special training by 
association with some practical expert in the type of work con¬ 
cerned, for a longer or shorter period as may seem best. To this 
end that the Committee be instructed to get into touch with the 
Boards of Missionary Preparation and with missionaries on the field 
who may be interested in this subject and report at the next annual 
meeting. 

J. To arrange for and call a conference of the Directors of the 
different Training Schools, if such a conference is desired and the 
Committee’s assistance is sought, but that the Committee shall not 
undertake financial responsibility for the conference. 

VIII. HYHNOEOGY. 

1. That with reference to the many existiug translations of a 
few of the best-loved hymns of the West, the incoming Committee 
be permitted to choose one translation of each and publish it in 
Chinese and foreign periodicals, for the consideration of the China 
Churches and Missions; and this publication shall not imply any 
formal approval of these translations by the China Continuation 
Committee. 

2. That the incoming Committee collect as they appear in re¬ 
ligious newspapers and periodicals, hymns and spiritual songs, 
whether the work of Chinese or foreigners, and preserve them for 
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the future reference of those interested iii the progress of hyruu- 
making in the Chinese Church. 

3. That the Committee be permitted to bring up to date the 
catalogue of hymns in the Chinese language prepared by a Union 
Committee in North China in 1907. 

IX. A COMMITTED ON COMITY. 

It was voted to appoint a Special Committee on Comity, which 
is instructed to collect information from Committees on Comity in 
China and in other lauds with special reference to work accom¬ 
plished and to prepare a report for presentation at the next annual 
meeting. 

OTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES. 

Educational. 

The Continuation Committee bas not appointed any Special 
Committee on Education, but each year it has received a report 
prepared by the General Secretary of the China Christian 
Educational Association. This year, in the absence of Dr. 
Gamewell, the report prepared by him was presented by the 
President of the Association, Dr. F. E. Hawks Pott, who also 
proposed the following recommendations, which were adopted:— 

1. As soon as possible arrangements should be made for carry¬ 
ing out the general survey of the present condition of Christian 
Educational Work in China referred to in the report of the Third 
Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee. 

2. That the China Christian Educational Association be asked,to 
reconsider the decision that the Advisory Council should meet 
biennially. It would seem that it must be wise for the Advisory 
Council to meet whenever the China Continuation Committee meets, 
so that the China Continuation Committee may have the benefit of 
the results oi their deliberations, and also that the relationship of 
the Advisory Council to the China Continuation Committee shall 
be clearly defined in a statement to be approved jointly by the 
Council and Executive Committee of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. 

3. That the China Christian Educational Association be asked 
to consider the advantages of securing the services of an Associate 
Chinese General Secretary to act in co-operation with the foreign 
General Secretary. 

4. That the China Christian Educational Association be asked 
to see what steps can be taken in the way of publishing an Educa¬ 
tional Review in Chinese. 
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MEDICAL,. 

A report on behalf of the China Medical Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation was presented by Dr. Robert C. Beebe, the Executive 
Secretary. 

The following resolution, proposed by Dr. S. A. Ellerbek, 
of Moukden, was adopted : 

While recognizing the great need of Medical Schools of the 
highest standard and teaching in English such as are planned by 
the China Medical Board, the China Continuation Committee 
desires to point out that there still continues to be an urgent need 
of Christian medical practitioners trained in the vernacular for the 
relief of the suffering multitudes in China. 

The China Continuation Committee therefore urges the continued 
development of missionary Medical Schools teaching in the verna¬ 
cular and recommends the continued support of such schools by the 
various Boards and Missions concerned, aud refers this subject to the 
further consideration of the China Medical Missionary Association. 

AN ASSOCIATE CHINESE SECRETARY. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to appoint an 
Associate Chinese Secretary; and steps are now being taken to 
approach the Mission and Church to secure the release of the 
man whom the Committee desires to call. 

TRANSLATIONS OF TERMS. 

It was reported that the historical study of the translation 
into Chinese of the term “ Holy Catholic Church” in the 
creeds had beeu undertaken by Bishop Norris for the Special 
Committee on the Chinese Church. 

It was voted to print the enquiry regarding the trauslations 
into Chinese of the terms for “baptize,” etc., prepared by the 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D., for the annual meeting of 1915. 

RELATION TO WEST CHINA. 

It was voted that in view of the disturbance in Szechwan, 
the Szechwan members of the China Continuation Committee 
be requested to take such special steps as may seem wise in 
bringing the findings of this meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee to the attention of the Advisory Council of the 
Churches and Advisory Board of Missions in West China; and 
to suggest that they appoint locally such committees to co¬ 
operate with the special committees of the China Coutinuatiou 
Committee as they may think wise. 
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Useful Books for Evangelistic Work 

c. Y. CHENG. 

A '"'ACTING upon the request of the Special Committee on the 
j Forward Evangelistic Movement of the China Continua- 
tion Committee and the Committee on Literature, a brief 
study of existing Christian literature in the Chinese 
language suitable for evangelistic purposes, and for the nurture 
of the spiritual life of Christians has been made, and a tentative 
list of suitable books and tracts has been drawn up concerning 
which a word of explanation seems necessary. 

The list contains a selection of four hundred publications, 
half of which are books, and half are tracts published by the 
various literature and tract societies and by other organizations, 
which are considered as serviceable for evangelistic purposes 
and for Christian nurture. It was thought wise to make the 
list fairly large and comprehensive so as to enable people to 
make a choice to meet their particular needs. 

The selection is made from twelve hundred books and 
tracts in the library of the China Continuation Committee. 
Undoubtedly there are still other good books in existence, but 
as these have not yet come under our notice we are not able to 
estimate their real value. 

Owing to the limited time at our disposal, and to the 
further fact that a number of these books and tracts only reached 
us a few days before this Meeting, it has not been possible to 
submit this list to those persons who are best qualified to pass a 
judgment upon it, and whose opinions are highly valuable. So 
the list can only be regarded as a preliminary attempt towards 
a more thorough and more careful study of this type of Chris¬ 
tian literature in the Chinese language. 

Every book in this list has been briefly studied and partially 
read by the writer of this Report. For each a statement is 
given as to the title, both in Chinese and English, the names 
of the author, translator, publishers ; the price, literary style, 
style of binding, number of pages, of leaves, and number of 
editions. Then follows a summary of the general theme of the 
book, with or without a word or two as to its value. We 
hope such a list may help to make these books more widely 
known to those who desire to help in knowing what is most 
useful. 
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The list is classified under four main divisions, each of 
which is again sub-divided into two parts according to the 
nature of the books. These divisions are as follows :— 

1. Books on Bible Study. 

(1) Reading. 

(2) Text books. 

2. Devotional Books. 

(1) For spiritual help. 

(2) For practical problems. 

3. Books dealing with Fundamental Truths. 

(1) Reading. 

(2) Catechisms. 

4. Apologetic Books. 

(1) Testimonies. 

(2) Biographies. 

The subject matter of these books is suitable for all classes 
of people. As a rule the Wenli books are more suitable for the 
better educated classes, and those iu Kuanbua for the less well 
educated. The literary style of each book is mentioned in the 
list; it did not seem necessary, nor of real service, to divide 
the books also according to the class of men who are to 
read them. 

In making this selection of books we have taken into 
consideration the following points : 

1. The subject matter aud the argument of the book. 

2. The literary style of the book, whether mandarin or classical. 

3. The sale of the book. 

4. The recommendations given to the book by those who have 

used It. 

There are books which, while excellent in the subject 
matter, are poor in style, or vice versa ; and many books are 
recommended for tlieir excellence only by one single person! 
As most of our present literature is translated into Chinese from 
other languages there is always the difficulty of attempting to 
be true both to the original and to the translation, and in not a 
few cases this has resulted in failure to achieve either. 

The list of seventy books herewith given are those con¬ 
sidered by us most useful. They are chosen from the larger 
list of four hundred which will shortly be published. The 
books which are starred are regarded as the best. 
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Bible Study I. (Reading.) 

Sc M U 81 C. C. R. T. S. Wenli, 311 pp. $0.45 

Meditations on the Old Testament—Dr. Eaber. 

$ ^ M C. L. S. Wenli and Mandarin, 90 pp. 0.25 

Tlie Example of Christ (Dr. Stalker)—Rev. D. MacGillivray. 

3 S ’if & IE C. L. S. Wenli, 7th Ed., 88 pp. 0.25 

The Life of Christ—Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott. 

H \L % tel fC, P. M. P. Wenli, tt 8 pp. .. 0.25 

Preparation for The Kingdom—Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott. 

nS "f* 0 Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 32 pp. 0.02 

Ten Reasons for Bible Study (Clayton S. Cooper)—Y. K, Woo. 

IS tj -p* — N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 3rd Ed., 258 pp. 0.15 

The Complete Gospel, A Diatessaron—Rev. C. H. Fenu, D.D. 

§} % B b'l C. M. A. P. Wenli, 374 pp. 0.60 

*The Daily Eight— 

Bible Study II. (Text books.) 

H Jk K* 1 $ Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1915, 54 pp. 0.10 

*The Outlines of the Life of Jesus—H. L. Zia. 

I? Is* Y. M. C, A. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 1914, 52 pp. 0.10 

*The Character of Jesus—H. L. Zia. 

£ m §t It V. M. C. A. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 1914, 46 pp. 0.10 

^Introduction to Bible Study—II. L. Zia, 

t&M £ T'JF % Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 1914, 62 pp. ... 0.20 

Life and Letters of Paul (Fred S. Goodman)—Y. K. Woo and H. L. Zia. 

Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 2nd Ed,, 19:3, 94 PP- ... 0.15 

Studies in the Life of Jesus (W. H. Sallmon)—H. L. Zia 

l&M i? If N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 1910, 200 pp. . 0.20 

Life and Teachings of the Apostle Paul—Miss Mary Audrews. 

M 54 Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1914, 26 pp. 0.10 

A Life Sketch of Jesus—Wu Kuang Chien. 

Devotional I. (For spiritual help.) 

Wi SO SS 5 S c - L. S. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 1912, 78 pp. 0.12 

Quiet Talks ou Prayer (S. D. Gordon)—D. MacGillivray. 

$§ SH Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1911, 23 pp. ... .. 0.02 

The Secret Prayer Life (John R. Mott)—H. L. Zia. 

C. L. S. Mandarin, 2nd Ed., gt pp. 0,15 

How to Pray (R. A. Torrey, D.D.)—Chen Chung Kuei. 

Sft fiJ £§ C. L. S. Wenli and Mandarin, 1909, 48 pp. 0.10 

Quiet Talks on Service (S. D. Gordon)—Rev. D. MacGillivray. 

3 iW til S' Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 1911, 31 pp. 0.03 

Alone with God (John R, Mott)—H. L. Zia. 

7K & 1® C. L. S. Wenli and Mandarin, 1914, 38 pp. o.io 

Quiet Talks on Power (S. D. Gordon)—Rev. D. MacGillivray. 

S IF £ Si # C. L. S. Wenli, 3rd Ed., 1914, 180 pp. 0.25 

The Spirit of Christ (Andrew Murray)—Rev. D. MacGillivray. 

ft lf& C. T. S. Mandarin, 1914, 66 pp. 0.05 

How to get Power (R. A. Torrey)—Joshua Vale. 

II # ^ Morning Star, Mandarin, 208 pp, . 0.12 

The Holy War (John Buuyan)—Editors of the Morning Star. 

J& 5 ® IP 4 * c. T. S. Wenli, 1904, 68 pp. 0.05 

Grace Abounding (John Buuyan)—C. W. Allan. 

Sir IS $} /fo" it Y. W. C. A. Mandarin, 20 pp. 0.05 

Intercession and Evangelism (Ruth Paxson)—Y, S. Lob. 
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A ULilf# T. M. P. Mandarin, iyxo, 248 pp. . $0.20 

Studies for Personal Workers (Howard A. Johnston)—>Ada H. Mateer. 

(IS A PS itt 2 . Provincial Campaign Com. Wenli, 10 pp. ... 0.02 

Methods of Personal Work— 

iSS ± m tfc N. C. R. T. S. Wenli, 1S0 pp. 0.20 

Imitation of Christ (Thomas a Kempis)—Dr, Faber. 

$$ PS N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 120 pp. Per Too 1.80 

Extermination of Giants ( ? )—Miss Mary Porter. 

ft JH 8? & 111 C. L. S. 2nd Ed., 1904, Mandarin, 134 pp. 0.15 

The Fife of George Muller of Bristol ( )—F. W. Bailer. 

■ft m iff Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1915, 46 pp. 0.10 

Intercession, The Primary Need (John R. Mott)—P. S. Yie and H. L.Zia. 

M % ^ C. B. P. S. Wenli, 130 pp. . 0.30 

Power Through Prayer (E. M. Bound)—Jacob Speiclier. 

ft tfe $g m m C. T. S. Wenli, 1914, 206 pp. ... 0.15 

The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life—Mrs. Mary Kwoh. 

5 c Kf Hi C. T. S. Mandarin, 202 pp. . 0.20 

^Pilgrim’s Progress (John Bunyan)—J. Wallace Wilson. 

Also—N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 204 pp. . 0.12 

P. M. P. Wenli, 136 pp. 0.15 

C. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 154 pp. ... . 0.12 

Devotional If. (For practical problems.) 

ft 5 c Mfg P- M. P. Mandarin, 108 pp. 0.12 

C. C R. T. S. Mandarin, 120 pp. o.to 

^Pilgrim’s Progress, II (John Bunyan)— 

In :fc R M Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1912, 20 pp. . 0.03 

Seven Rules for Daily Liviug( Meyer,Torrey, Muller,Drummond)—H.L.Zia. 

Fundamental Truths I. (Reading.) 

$s 0 If? c. L. S. Wenli, 1915, 153 pp. ... . 0.40 

Christianity, Its Nature and Truth (Arthur S. Peake)—W. Hopkyn Rees. 

3 R B A P 5 C. T. S. Wenli, 1909, 70 pp. 0.03 

N. C. R. T. S. Wenli, 58 pp. 0.03 

C. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 65 pp. . 0,03 

Gate of Virtue and Wisdom—Griffith John. 

5 c ia c > T- S- Mandarin, 300 pp. 0.05 

The Traveller’s Guide—Dr. J. Darroch, 

A f? C. B. P. S. Wenli, 22 pp. ... ... 0.01 

*Mau’s Importance as a Being—T. E. Richey. 

ttl A Short Steps to Great Truths, 1915, f Vol. 1, 104 pp. ... 0.10 

* Dr. Price, Mandarin, 3 vols, C. T, S, -J Vol. 2, 136 pp. ... o.xo 

( Vol. 3, 206 pp. ... 0.12 

Fundamental Truths II. (Catechisms.) 

M fii ffr 1 ?.a A 19 R M. P. Wenli, 2nd Ed., 124 pp. 0.10 

Larger Catechism—Presbyterian Synod. 

1$ Pal c. T. S. Wenli, 1911, 74 pp. ... . 0.04 

Enquiries about Christianity—J. Strouach. 

Apologetics I. (Testimonies.) 

M fii R B. C. L. S. Wenli, 125 pp. ... . 0.30 

Confucianism and Christianity—Wang Ping Kim. 

iE it M M C. T. S. Mandarin, 80 pp. . 0.07 

N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 70 pp. . 0.04 

C. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 96 pp. . 0.10 

Peep of Day—W. C. Burns. 
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g? $ 5 ? 1*8 £k % C. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 1905, 66 pp. ... ... $0.06 

Harmony of the Scriptures and Science—( ? ) 

St 158 ? ^ is ^ c. L. s. Wenli, 1913, 38 pp. 0.03 

What it is to be a Christian—J. Wallace Wilson. 

n mm » Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1911, 60 pp. 0.10 

How to deal With Doubts and Doubters (H. Clay Trumbull) Y. K, Woo. 

Ik It — C. L. S. Wenli, 22 pp. 0.03 

The Only Name (Robert E. Speer) —W. P, Chalfaut. 

it £, Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1914, 71 pp. 0,20 

Interpretations of the Truth—T. M. Van. 

Y. M. C. A. Wenli, and Bd., 1911,74 pp. ... 0.05 

The Progress and Place of Christianity in the Life of Great Nations and 

Peoples—World Student Christian Federation Conference Addresses. 


ft M Jt T Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 6th Ed., 1913, 2 Vo!., 20 pp. Each 0.06 
Constructive Suggestions for Character Building (Mott and Eddy)—P.S.Yie. 


£ Ik £ ib Z 3? % C. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 15 pp. 

Religion as an Element in Civilization—Geo. W, Knox—C. Y. Cheng. 

0.04 

fj| N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin, 12 pp. 

Borrow Light—C. L. Ogilvie. 

Per 100 

1.00 

tf$ W- N, C. R. T. S, Mandarin, 1915, 16 pp, 

Wenli, 1915, 14 pp. 

Highest and Deepest—Dr, W. A. P. Martin. 

Per ioo 

11 n 

1.80 

1.80 

El 0 13 . 3 fe‘ C. C. R. T. S, Wenli, 7th Ed., 448 pp. 
^Civilization—Dr. Faber. 

. 

2.00 

& H? Ik S IM Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 40 pp. 

*The Practical Programme of Christianity—Sherwood Eddy. 

0.07 

£ * tfc ffi £ Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1911, 26 pp. ... 
*What is Christianity (G. S. Eddy)—C. N. Lin and C, H, 

Wang. 

0.07 

m 1 'T m Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1914, 96 pp. 

^Present Day Tracts—by eight Chinese. 


0.15 

ft M g JS M ’U * C. L. S. Wenli, 12 pp. ... 
*Why am I a Christian—Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott. 

* *• *•» 

0.03 

i bSi 3 * 0 Z n if c. B. P. S. Wenli, 1912, 96 pp. 
*Ckina’s Need—Dr. Chambers. 

• • * 

0.03 

it li W. C. T. S. Wenli, 1911, 160 pp . 

C. C, R. T. S. Mandarin, 160 pp. 

N. C. R.T. S. Wenli, 200 pp. 

N. C. R. T. S, Mandarin, 1913, 70 pp.... 

E. P. P. 60 pp. 

♦Evidences of Christianity — W. A, P. Martin. 

••• 

* ••• 

• ••• 

0.15 

0.20 

0.10 

0.08 

0.10 

# m 61 Ut £ N. C. R. T. S. Mandarin . 

♦Gospel Arrows — Rev. C. L. Ogilvie. 

Per 1,000 

1. 00 

% it m « c. T. S. Wenli, 1910, 106 pp. 

♦Christianity and Other Creeds — W. A. P. Martin. 

Also— N. C. R. T. S. Wenli, 106 pp. 

Mandarin, 128 pp. 

«•* 

0.15 

0.10 

0.15 

Apologetics II. (Biographies.) 



IS it M Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 120 pp .. 

Christian Faith, Testimonials of Some Prominent Chinese 
Compiled by H. L. Zia. 

Christians, 

0.18 

S !8 H C. L. S. Wenli, 1899, 90 pp. 

Autobiography of Mr. Shen — C. C, Shen. 

• $• •«» 

0,10 

Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 1911, 44 pp. 

••• 

0.10 
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p BS 45 A iS S P? Y. M. C. A, Wenli, 2nd Ed., 76 pp.... ... $0,14 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity (J. Murdock 
and Rev. H. Eooinis)—Y. K. Woo, 


0 * « A i§ lH Y. M. C. A. Wenli, 3rd Ed., 1913 , 17 pp. ... 0.02 

A Crisis in Japan—by Eminent Men. 


A it $ ft 38? 8? c. E. s. Mandarin, 87 pp. 

C. L. S, Wenli, 79 pp. 

The Divine Origin of Christianity (Richard I. Storrs)—D. MacGillivray, 


0.20 

0.2Q 


Members of China Continuation Committee 


Officers. 

Rt. Rev. I/. H. Roots, D.D., Chairman. 

Rev. Shen Wen-ch'ing, D. E. Hoste, Esq., Vice-chairmen, 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D., Hon . Secretary. 

Chengting T. Wang, Esq., Hon. Treasurer. 


The following, in addition to the officers, constitute the 

Executive Committee : 


Rev. Robert C. Beebe, M.D. D.Duucan Main,F.R.C.S.,F.R.C.P. 
Rev. F. D.Gamewell, Ph.D.,EE.D. Rt. Rev. H. McC. E. Price, M.A. 
Rev. Z. T. Kauug Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D. 

Rev. Eiu Fang Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 

Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D. David Z. T. Yui, Esq. 


Rev. C. Y. Cheng 


Secretaries. 

Rev. E- C. Eobeustine 


National Evangelistic Secretary, Statistical Secretary. 
Rev. A. E- Warnshuis Rev. C. E. Boynton 


TERM OF OFFICE TO EXPIRE IN 1917. 

Bashford, Rev. J. W., EE-D., Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Peking. 

Beebe, Rev. Robert C., M.D., Secretary, China Medical Missionary 
Association, Shanghai. 

Burt, Rev. E. W., M. A,, English Baptist Mission, Tsingchowfu, 
Sung. 

Chang Po-liug, Esq., Nankai Middle School, Tientsin. 

Cheng C. Y., Rev., Secretary, China Continuation Committee, 
Shanghai. 

Ch'en Chueu-sheng, Editor Chinese Christian Intelligencer , Shang¬ 
hai. 

Cheung Chuk-ling, Rev., Pastor, Independent Church, affiliated 
with Eondon Missionary Society, Hongkong. 
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Davidson, R. J., Esq., Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
Cheugtu. 

Ding Ri-mei, Rev., Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement for the 
Ministry, Shanghai. 

Gamewell, Rev. F. D., Ph.D., RR.D., Secretary of Education of 
the M. E. F. B., General Secretary, China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association, Shanghai. 

Gibson, Rev. J. C., D.D,, English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow, 
Tung. 

Gotteberg, Rev. J. A. 0 ., Norwegian Missionary Society, Chang¬ 
sha, Hun. 

Hodous, Rev. R., American Board Mission, Foochow, Fu., Profes¬ 
sor, Union Theological College. 

Hoste, D. E-, Esq., Director, China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 

Hu Ean-t‘ing, Rev. Archdeacon, American Church Mission, Han¬ 
kow, Professor in Theological School. 

Rambert, Miss C. J., Church Missionary Society, Foochow, Fu. 
In charge of Girls’ School. 

Lewis, Rev. W. S., RR.D., Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Foochow, Fu. 

Newton, Rev. W. C., Southern Baptist Mission, Hwanghsien, 
Sung. 

Teng Ran-shi, Rev., District Superintendent, Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, Cheugtu, Sze. 

Tewksbury, Rev. E- G., Secretary, China Sunday School Union, 
Shanghai. 

TERM OF OFFICE TO EXPIRE IN 1918. 

Hwang Hsu-sheng, Rev., American Presbyterian Mission, Canton, 
Tung. 

Hwang Sui-clTiang, Rev., American Church Mission, Changsha, 
Hun. 

Iliff, Rt. Rev. G. D., D.D., Bishop, Church of England Mission, 
Diocese of Shantung, Taianfu, Sung. 

Kauug, Rev. Z. T., Methodist Episcopal Mission, South, Shanghai. 

Kilborn, Rev. 0 . R., M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Meth¬ 
odist Mission, Chengtu, Sze., Director of Language School for 
Missionaries, Chengtu. 

King, Miss Margaret, China Inland Mission, Yangchow, Ku. 

Koh Yii-ch'iug, Rev., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Hinghwa, Fu. 

K'ung, Prof. H. H., M.A., Principal, Oberliu Middle School, 
Taikuhsien, Shansi. 

Robenstine, Rev. E. C., Secretary, China Continuation Committee, 
Shanghai. 

Rowrie, Rev. J. W., D.D., Chairman, China Council, American 
Presbyterian Mission, North, Shanghai. 

Main, D. Duncan, Esq,, F. R. C. S., F. R. C. P., Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, Hangchow, Che. 
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McDaniel, Rev. C. G., Southern Baptist Mission, Soochow. 

Miner, Dr. Ruelia, American Board Mission, Peking, Principal, 
North China Union College for Women. 

Pott, Rev. F. U. Hawks, D.D., American Church Mission, Shang¬ 
hai, President, St. John’s University. 

Price, Rev. P. F., D.D., American Presbyterian Mission, South, 
Nanking, Professor, Union Theological Seminary. 

Rees, Rev. W. Hopkyn, D.D., General Secretary, Christian litera¬ 
ture Society, Shanghai. 

Roots, Rt. Rev. I*. H., D.D., Bishop, American Church Mission, 
Diocese of Hankow. 

Schultze, Rev. O., Basel Missionary Society, Shanghai. 

Shen Wen-ch'ing, Rev., Pastor, Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 
Hankow, Hup. 

Smith, Rev. A. H., D.D., American Board Mission, Tungchow, Chi. 

Turner, Rev. F. B., United Methodist Church Mission, Tientsin, 
Chi. 

White, Miss Mary Culler, Methodist Episcopal Mission, South, 
Soochow, Ku. 

term of office to expire in 1919. 

Berg, Rev. A., Missionary in charge, Swedish Mission in China, 
Yuncheng, Ska. 

Bondfield, Rev. G. H., D.D., Agent, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Shanghai. 

Ch'eti Ch‘iu-ch*ing, Rev., Pastor, Independent Church, affiliated 
with London Missionary Society, Amoy. 

Cliuaug Cheug-sheng, Rev., Pastor, Presbyterian Church, I Tung 
Hsien, affiliated with Irish Presbyterian Mission, Kirin, Kir. 

Clayton, Rev. G. A., Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
Hankow, Secretary, Religious Tract Society of North and 
Central China. 

Cochran, Rev. J. B , American Presbyterian Mission, North, 
Hwaiyuan, An. 

Dewstoe, Rev. E., Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, Fat¬ 
shan, Tung. 

EUerbek, A., Esq., M.D., Danish Lutheran Mission, Professor 
Union Medical College, Moukden, King. 

Fowler, H., Esq., L. R. C. P. &S., Loudon Missionary Society, 
Siaokan, Hup. 

Jaffray, R. A., Esq., Christian and Missionary Alliance, Wuchow, 
Si., in charge of the Wuchow Press, Editor of The Bible 
Magazine . 

Liu Fang, Rev., Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Peking. 

Liu Shou Shan, Esq., American Presbyterian Mission, North, 
Tsingtau, Sung. 

Mackenzie, Rev. M., D.D., Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Chang- 
te, Ho. 
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Price, Rt. Rev. H. McC. E., M.A., Bishop, Church Missionary- 
Society, Diocese of Fukien, Foochow, Chairman. 

Proctor, Rev. J. T., D.D., Secretary, East China Mission, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Shanghai. 

Stone, Miss Mary, M.D., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiang. 

Tong Tsing-en, Rev., Professor, Shanghai Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Shanghai. 

Voskamp, Rev. C. J., Superintendent, Berlin Missionary Society, 
Tsingtau, Sung. 

Wang, C. T., Esq., General Secretary, National Committee, Young 
Men’s Christiau Association of China, Shanghai. 

Weir, Rev. A., Irish Presbyterian Mission, Yushuting, Kir. 

Yui, David Z. T., Esq., M.A., Executive Secretary, Recture Depart¬ 
ment National Committee Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of China, Shanghai. 


Special Committees appointed by the China Continuation 

Committee, 1916. 

Forward Evangelistic Movement, Rt. Rev. H. McC. E. Price, M.A. 
The Church, Rev. C. Y. Cheng. 

Intercession, Rev. J. Walter Rowrie, D.D. 

Theological Education, Rev. P. F. Price, D.D. 

Christian Riterature, Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees, D.D. 

Sunday School and Bible Study, Rev. E. G. Tewksbury. 

Survey and Occupation, Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D. 

Business and Administrative Efficiency, Rev. Bishop J. W. Bash- 
ford, Ph.D., D.D., RR.D. 

Self-support, Rev. Ch'en Ch'iu-ch'ing. 

Social Application of Christianity, David Z. T. Yui, M.A. 

Training of Missionaries, Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 

Hymnology, Rev. J. Walter Rowrie, D.D. 

Comity, D. E. Hoste, Esq. 
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Hospital Dialogue in Mandarin, by Dr. Jefferys, Shanghai . $ 1 . 00 . 

The work is a neat handbook of colloquial expressions useful 
in seeing and treating patients. It is subdivided into twenty-seven 
chapters dealing with different subjects, and concludes with some 
prayers for hospital use. There are a few misprints, e.g., for 
page 66; some errors, some notable omissions, e.g., “after-birth” 
and “cord,” and some phrases usable only in the North. The 
vast majority of the expressions, however, are also usable along 
the Yangtsze Valley. A page of errata would make the book more 
serviceable. 

The right way to use it is for each reader to go over the 
phrases with au educated hospital assistant and where necessary 
modify the expressions in accordance with the phraseology of his 
own district. If thus used, we can heartily commend the book as 
a useful foundation for the acquisition of a popular medical 
vocabulary. 

P. I/. M. 


As THE Twig is BenT. A story for mothers and teachers. By Miss Datura 
M. White and Miss Yuen Yu Ying. Shanghai: Christian Literature 
Society , 1916. 94pages, so cents. 

This is a repriut of the papers ou Child Traiuing which have 
been appearing in the Women's Messenger. One is glad to see the 
Women’s Library enriched by such a useful and interesting book. 
The subjects of Truth and Honor, Unselfishness, Obedience, Love, 
Parental Sympathy, Thrift, Temper, Good Habits, Work and 
Play, Happiness, Child’s Thoughts of Death and of Religion, are 
illustrated in a concrete way that is very helpful. Miss Nung, ou 
a visit to her sister Mrs. T‘an, sees that though she herself has 
learned much iu the Normal School, her sister has learned still 
more in the school of Christian motherhood. The mothers of 
China, like her rivers, follow the line of the least resistance. To 
such this careful study of the way to avoid any clash between joy 
and duty by turning duty into joy, must awaken new thoughts. 
One may wonder a little perhaps at a child being allowed to 
consider the feeding of a cat more important than the getting a 
desired cup of tea for her mother ; at the idea that whipping is 
always a sign of anger, ^ H ^ # fT 'h ; while in 

the really beautiful chapter on the Child’s Religion, one is surprised 
at the late mention of Jesus (lest it should be confusing to the 
child’s mind), and the careful avoidance of the mention of sin. To 
one who considers Jesus as a child’s natural birthright, and whose 
earliest recollection is the petition “Forgive my sins, for Jesus’ 
sake,” this seems a little strange. But these points can easily be 
supplemented by the one who guides the reading of the book, and 
the whole trend of the book is remarkably uplifting and inspiring. 
It is especially adapted for study iu women’s clubs. 


A. H. M. 
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The Biblical Review, 341 Lexington Ave„ Netv York, $1,00 (gold) per 
annum. 

We would draw the special attention of all our readers to the 
above new magazine. It is issued under the auspices of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School of New York, and Dr. Wilbert W. 
White is the Editor. It deserves the careful perusal of mission¬ 
aries, as it has a number of associate editors in the foreign field, 
whose care will be to keep in closest touch with the trend of 
thought in their respective spheres, and to guide the home editors 
in dealing with the needs and conditions with which they are 
intimately familiar. 

The first number now before us is a mine of gold. It is full of 
good matter which those engaged in theological training will 
regard with gratitude, and the evaugelistic body will find invalu¬ 
able. To say that it is learned, fair, and courteous to all schools of 
thought, fresh and inspiring to read, is only a feeble expression of 
its worth. Dr. White’s essay on “ The Most Important Truth Ever 
Uttered ” is alone worth far more than the cost of the volume. 
“Psychological Factors in the Structure of the Bible” by Dr. 
Sweet, is another most scholarly and erudite essay, brimful of 
information gathered from many sources but moulded in his own 
excellent style. Dr. R. E- Speer’s essay on “ The Person and the 
Order,” Dr. WyckoS on “The Biology of the Church,” are 
thought-inspiring and soul-moving to an extraordinary degree. 
Of less ambitious aim are the “Study of the Eord’s Temptation” 
by the Rev. Richard Roberts, late pastor of Crouch Hill Presby¬ 
terian Church, Loudon, and “The Last Adam” is a sermon by 
Dr. Tuttle of the Methodist Episcopal Church, both of which will 
well repay careful study. “ The Record and Work of Conservative 
Old Testament Criticism ” by Dr. Schodde of Columbus is another 
essay which demands the most sympathetic study of all those 
interested in the complex problems of Biblical Criticism ; there is 
nothing which the most advanced “ higher critics ” could object to 
in the temper and fairness of the essay, though they might well 
reject some of his conclusions. The literary review, which is 
confined to literature current in its own particular field, will give a 
lucid aud honest judgment on all the recent books, and all the 
articles in this review are quite of the highest order. 

This quarterly should be in the bauds of all missionaries in 
China, aud will, we are sure, be kept and bound for reference and 
inspiration for years to come. We know of none quite like it, the 
“Expositor” issued in London being the nearest approach to it. 
Blessed indeed are those who have such a storehouse at their 
command. 


Social Service Tracts, Published by The National Committee Y.M.C.A., 
Shanghai. 30 cents per 100, $2.30 per 1,000, postpaid. 

The appearance of this series of six tracts is notable more as a 
sign of the times than even for their own intrinsic value, It is a 
happy augury for the future of the Christian movement in China 
that it is beginning so early to line out the breadth of its task for 
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the whole life of China. Surely no one who knows the danger of 
formalism in our Churches and the prevalence of a self-centered 
complacency born of the “ticket to Heaven” type of theological 
dogma can do aught but rejoice to welcome the appearance in our 
midst of a dynamic calculated to shake the dry bones of our church 
organizations into a vivid realization of the fact that Christianity is 
not an end in itself. 

There are some of our number who are coming to be concerned 
less about the numerical and material progress of the church in 
China than about the type of Christianity that shall prevail in the 
thought and life of that church. To all such this series of tracts 
and the movement which called them forth are reassuring. Worthy 
of particular mention is the courageous and uncompromising attack 
upon the use of tobacco, wines, and patent medicines. If the church 
is ready to face social and moral issues as unequivocally as in these 
tracts without fear of “vested interests” or “interested” vestry¬ 
men, then we need have little fear for the continued vitality and 
effectiveness of such a church. 

As to the tracts themselves, they are for the most part a 
simple, direct presentation of elemental considerations of social 
welfare—all in the clear and forceful style which has made Mr. Zia’s 
work popular. As is necessary in all reform work, considerable 
effort is expended in overcoming inertia ; in proving that the desired 
changes can and ought to take place. The cardinal virtues of 
fresh air and cleanliness receive due emphasis throughout the series, 
while the mosquito, the fly, and their diminutive microbe brethren 
come in for frequent and vigorous “ swats.” The treatment of the 
subjects, while thoroughly accurate, is altogether untechnical and 
practical. The tracts on Personal Hygiene and on Cleanliness are 
especially direct and helpful. The Prevention of Tuberculosis is 
pervaded with a strong buoyant tone which is in itself a tonic. 
The consideration of the Tobacco Habit is much more forceful and 
convincing than the companion consideration of Wine Drinking. 

But after all the real question is, How to use these tracts ? 
They are not for the most part adapted to promiscuous distribution ; 
but are written for thinking people with at least a potential interest 
in the general welfare. And they require the power of exhortation 
and example to back them up. They might well serve as the basis 
of special instruction in schools or classes of Christians in prepara¬ 
tion for the use of the students after the pupil-teaclier method as 
missionaries of public welfare in their homes and neighborhoods. 
These tracts are meant to furnish an easy and inexpensive way of 
starting social service. The hub of the problem is now with us—to 
get personalities actively saturated with these facts and the spirit 
behind them. -d -d -d 


Y. M. C. A. Student Conference. 

The ninth annual North China Student Conference will be 
held at Wo Fu Ssu, Western Hills, July ist-gth. In addition to 
leaders resident in China, the Conference is fortunate in having the 
presence of Prof. J. W. Jenks of Netv York University and Mr. 
Buchmau of Penns3dvania State College. p 
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Correspondence 


RULING SACRED CONCERT. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : At the Sacred Con¬ 
cert at Kuling this year, Handel’s 
“The Messiah” will be sung. 
Vocal and instrumental scores 
have been sent for, and will 
shortly be here. Members of 
the choir who intend to render 
kelp, and who are anxious to 
begin work on their parts, may 
obtain copies from the under¬ 
signed, but only on the express 
understanding that, in the event 
of their being prevented from 
attending the rehearsals, they 
return their copy for the use of 
some other singer. Unless this 
is done, the copies available for 
the chorus will certainly be 
insufficient. 

The price of paper covers is 
$1.20, and of paper boards 
$1.50. 

Thanking you for kindly in¬ 
serting this notice, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Wilson H. Geller, 

Honorary Secretary , 
Kuling Musical Association. 

London Mission, 

Siaokast, Hcpkh. 


CHINESE HASTINGS BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly give 
space in your correspondence 
columns to a note re this work. 

When the manuscripts had 
been got together it was decided 


to make arrangements for a first 
edition of two thousand copies, 
and paper w r as ordered to be 
specially made. Before the list 
of subscribers was closed at the 
end of last year it was necessary 
to arrange for an additional three 
thousand copies. The paper for 
first edition has been received 
but, owing to the war in Europe, 
the paper for the additional edi¬ 
tion has not yet come forward. 

The printers are pushing on 
with the work and it is expected 
that the first two thousand will 
be despatched to subscribers in 
the autumn, as promised in the 
announcement of the work. 

Whilst no promise can mean¬ 
time be given to subscribers 
whose orders were received after 
the ioth December, 1915, they 
may rest assured that delivery 
will be made at the earliest possi¬ 
ble moment. 

May I add that the subscrip¬ 
tion lists are definitely closed 
and that no orders at the special 
rates can be accepted. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. Leslie. 

C. 4-15, Hcman Road, 

Shanghai, 9II1 May, 1916. 

THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE AND 
BIBLE LEAGUE. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: Will you allow me 
the hospitality of your columns 
to bring to the notice of mission¬ 
aries two British societies which 
I have myself found helpful, 
both in the confirmation of my 
faith iti the historical accuracy 
and complete reliability of the 
Bible, and also from the sense of 
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comradeship in this faith which 
membership in these societies 
brings. 

The first is, the Victoria In¬ 
stitute or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain, founded nearly 
fifty years ago. It is a society 
of believers, and exists for the 
free investigation and discussion 
of questions that arise in con¬ 
nection with scientific discovery 
and revealed religion. The ad¬ 
dress of the Institute is, i Cen¬ 
tral Buildings, Westminister, 
S.W., and missiouary associates 
are admitted, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a member, by pay¬ 
ment of au annual subscription 
of ios. 6d. This entitles the 
associate to receive yearly the 
very valuable volume of Trans¬ 
actions. 


The second is a younger so¬ 
ciety, the Bible Teague, “to 
promote the reverent study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to 
resist the varied attacks made 
upon their inspiration, infalli¬ 
bility and sole sufficiency as the 
Word of God.” This society 
works in many ways to promote 
this cause. The annual subscrip¬ 
tion is 5s. The address of the 
society is, 40 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, London, 
W.C. All members receive the 
Bible League Quarterly , again 
a most useful publication. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. S. Moule. 

Ningpo, May 13th, 1916. 
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Unfortunately no title ap¬ 
peared for the upper picture 
facing page 351 in the last issue 
of the Recorder. The group 
was composed of the deacons and 
Sunday school workers of the 
Baptist Mission at Hangchow. 


Mandarin Braille Literature. 

The committee of this fund 
ventures to appeal to alt who 
are interested in the welfare of 
Chinese blind, who are too old 
to be admitted to the exist¬ 
ing schools, for their sympathy. 
Constituted at the time when the 
Mandarin Braille was standard¬ 
ized, the committee has issued 
a Primer and First Reader by 
means of which any sighted 
Chinese teacher can instruct a 
blind Chinese to read. It has 
also arranged to issue a Braille 
edition of Matson’s Old Testa¬ 


ment. History to supplement the 
New Testament and Psalms now 
being issued by the Bible So¬ 
cieties. The balance shown in 
the account will all be needed 
for this purpose and funds are 
urgently needed for further 
publications. The committee is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Hay¬ 
ward for assistance: during his 
furlough Mr. Howell will act as 
treasurer. Further information 
about the Braille literature can 
be secured from the Institution 
for the Chinese Blind, Shanghai, 
or the David Hill School for the 
Blind, Hankow. 

MANDARIN BRAILLE LITERATURE 
ACCOUNT. 

Statement of Account to 31st 
December, 1915. 

Receipts: 

Donations .Tls. 321.57 

Literature . 88.22 


Tls. 409.79 
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Expenditures: 

English & Foreign Braille 
Lit. Soc., Loudon. 

For supply of Literature, 

etc.Tls. 26.10 

Do. Do. 248.88 

Printing in China ... 8.52 

283.50 

Balance in hands of Hon. 

Treasurer . 126.29 

Tls. 409-79 


Eighth National Christian 
Endeavour Convention. 

In a recent number of the 
Recorder there was a notice 
that the Eighth National Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour Convention would 
meet in Hangchow from April 
6th to 10th. Now that it has 
become a matter of the past 
it may interest your readers to 
have some impressions of it. 

About 1,200 badges were sold; 
members present, but belonging 
to provinces other than Chekiang, 
numbered nearly seven hundred. 
Speakers and delegates were 
about three hundred. 

The guests began arriving on 
April 6th and continued to do so 
the two following days. The 
Chinese men delegates stayed for 
the most part in hotels, the women 
(over one hundred) on Dr. Main’s 
compound, while most of the 
foreigners were guests at the 
various mission houses. We hear 
that the Convention was self- 
supporting,—perhaps the first 
such gathering in China. The 
committee responsible for meet¬ 
ing and entertainment of guests 
may be heartily congratulated ; 
the political situation was mainly 
responsible for any little hitch or 
change of plans which may have 
occurred; a few delegates who 
were expected failed at the last 
moment, others were delayed, 
for others substitutes had to be 
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found. The wonder is that things 
went so smoothly, for, but for 
Dr. Clark’s visit, the Convention 
would not have been attempted 
with the country in such a state 
of unrest. The numbers were in 
consequence less than they would 
have been ; at the same time they 
were larger than was expected. 

Of course the chief disappoint¬ 
ment was Dr. Clark’s illness. 
He was not able to arrive till the 
night of the 8th, and had only 
attended one meeting when he 
had to take to his bed. This is 
not the place to speak of Dr. and 
Mrs. Clark’s strenuous and de¬ 
voted work ; we may note, how¬ 
ever, that though the Doctor’s 
enforced absence solemnized the 
proceedings, it did not hinder 
them. All, it is said, were look¬ 
ing to God and not to man 
for blessing. Mr. Goforth was 
another whom bodily suffering 
kept from taking his appointed 
part in the programme; and there 
were others. 

Most of the meetings were held 
in the Lecture Hall connected 
with the C. M. S. Hospital, 
kindly lent by Dr. Main, and 
were exceedingly well attended. 

The Convention opened at 3 
p.111., on Thursday, with a very 
helpful prayer meeting addressed 
by Miss Dora Yu. At 7 p.m., 
the hall was crowded with over 
a thousand persons for a musical 
service led by the Rev. Robt. F. 
Fitch. The performers were the 
Band kindly lent by the Govern¬ 
or, General Chu Jui, a mixed 
choir of Chinese, American, and 
English, and, last not least, some 
of the boys of the Compassion 
Orphanage at Ningpo. This 
was followed at 8 p.m., by a 
meeting of welcome to the dele¬ 
gates. Mr. WAn, Commissioner 
of Foreign Affairs, spoke on 
behalf of the Governor and 
Officials, the Rev. Henry Moule, 







procession SCENES, C. E. convention (see Missionary News) 
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of the C. M. S., for the mission¬ 
aries, Pastor Jen of the 
for the Native Churches, and 
Pastor Ch’6u, of the A.P.S., for 
the local Endeavourers. Dr. G. 
F. Fitch, who was in the chair, 
responded in a short and earnest 
speech, in which he struck the 
keynote of the Convention, 
drawing special attention to 
the theme —“Evangelism,'’ the 
motto—'' Every Eudeavourer an 
Evangelist,” and the text — 

“They.went everywhere 

preaching the Word.” 

The regular sessions began on 
Friday, the 7th, the time table be¬ 
ing as follows :—6.30 a.m. Quiet 
Hour; 9-12, 2-5 and 7-9, Ad¬ 
dresses. Each session opened 
with a service of song and a 
devotional address and prayer; 
Papers, Discussions,etc. followed. 
The subjects included the 
Report of the General Secretary, 
Mr. E. E. Strother; the History 
of the C. E. Movement in the 
world, in China, and in Fukien ; 
special phases of the Eudeavour- 
er’s life and aim, his attitude 
and principles, etc., etc. 

An interesting feature of oue 
session was the ‘ ‘ Greetings from 
the Provinces.” Members from 
fifteen provinces were present, 
and as each province was called 
out its representatives stood up, 
one of them acting as spokesman. 
It is impossible to name all the 
speakers and it would be in¬ 
vidious to pick and choose. But 
one is tempted to mention Mrs. 
Clark and Miss Yu Ding Ch’en, 
Pastors Cheng and Ting and 
Sh£n, Drs. Price and Fitch, 
Darroch and Main (in an ex¬ 
cellent and amusing speech when 
making the presentation to Dr. 
Clark) and MacGillivray, Rever¬ 
ends Remfry Hunt, A. R. Saun¬ 
ders, and I. Mason, and a host 
of others. However, we re¬ 
frain. 


A special item on Saturday 
afternoon was a procession of 
the men delegates, led by Gover¬ 
nor Chu’s band, and waving 
flags and banners, which started 
from the Lecture Hall and 
marched through the streets and 
out to the Lake and up the 
Pagoda Hill, where they held a 
service of Song aud Testimony. 

On Sunday morning each 
Church held its own services, 
but invited visiting delegates to 
preach. During the afternoon 
three large united services were 
held,—one for perhaps 2,000 men 
in one of the theatres (gener¬ 
ously lent for the occasion), one 
for women in the Lecture Hall, 
and one for children in the 
Church of the N. Presbyterians. 
Each was largely attended and 
addressed by several speakers. 

Looking at the Convention as 
a whole, we may note with 
gratitude that many seem to 
have got a lift: “We cannot 
again live and work on the 
low level,” Then the fact that 
all passed off so peacefully, 
though, as events have shown, 
disturbance was so near, is a 
cause of great thankfulness. 
The weather again, except on 
Sunday evening, was perfect. 
Everyone seemed to conspire to 
help and not to hiuder,—the 
Governor and officials, the pro¬ 
prietors of the theatre and of 
the Lecture Hall, the railway 
authorities, and others too many 
to enumerate. 

The station platforms were 
crowded as the 3.30 train steamed 
out amid the cheers of those 
who had gathered to bid their 
guests God-speed. So ended the 
Eighth National Christian En¬ 
deavour Convention, a Conven¬ 
tion which we pray may tend 
more and more to the glory of 
God and the spread, in Hang¬ 
chow and elsewhere, of the 
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Kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

H. W. M. 


Some Further Notes on the Na¬ 
tional C. E. Convention. 

Others will write of the conven¬ 
tion proceedings. I will attempt 
to give only a few personal 
glimpses. 

The first of these is Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Strother. They re¬ 
turned to China as secretaries a 
year and a half ago. Since that 
time they have worked unceas¬ 
ingly, bringing order out of 
confusion, unifying, centralizing, 
and stimulating the work of 
Christian Endeavor in China, 
and the National Convention at 
Hangchow was a fitting culmina¬ 
tion of the first period of their 
service as secretaries. 

The second glimpse is that of 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark. Dr. Clark 
was able to appear in the Con¬ 
vention Hall only once immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival, but on this 
one occasion he was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. The 
story of Dr. Clark’s self-denying 
labors had already been told in 
the early part of the Convention. 
He was welcomed with unbound¬ 
ed confidence and admiration, 
and his brief but striking address 
and the inspiration of his pres¬ 
ence and personality will not be 
forgotten. 

Another striking incident was 
the presence on the platform of 
Rev. Mr. Chang, the aged pas¬ 
tor emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Church in Hangchow. Pastor 
Chang, almost blind and feeble 
with the weight of years, was 
helped to the platform. He sat 
listening for about an hour to the 
proceedings and then just before 
his departure the whole Conven¬ 
tion rose while he delivered a 


brief address urging the members 
of the Convention to give their 
lives to the saving of other lives, 
pointing out that Christ in saving 
others could not save Himself 
and he urged all in words of 
tenderness and power to lose 
their lives that they might save 
them. Then over the bowed 
heads of the hushed and crowded 
audience he pronounced the bene¬ 
diction. He was a pastor before 
the large majority of the audience 
were born. 

Another few moments that 
linger as an inspiration were 
when Rev. Jonathan Goforth 
gave his one and only message 
to the Conference. Mr. Goforth 
has been suffering for over a 
year with carbuncles and was 
then suffering from the worst he 
had had. Dr. Main had that 
morning told him that he must 
leave at once for his Canadian 
home or else run the risk of 
living less than a year. The 
doctor promised him, however, 
that he might speak a few 
moments to the Conference. Mr. 
Goforth has done a great work 
as an evangelist in many parts 
of China. Many who heard him 
were debtors to him spiritually. 
And many will not forget the 
picture as he stood, a handker¬ 
chief about his neck, the only 
apparent mark of his suffering, 
and delivered his brief parting 
message. It was one instead of 
many but it carried the weight of 
many messages in one. 

Another interesting speaker 
was Miss Chen, the Secretary of 
the Women’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union for China. She knew 
her subject well and she spoke 
with grace, eloquence, and con¬ 
viction. It is a question whether 
the audience were thinking more, 
however, of what she said than 
of the emancipation of the women 
of China through Christianity as 
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illustrated in the person of a 
young woman like Miss Chen. 

Another most interesting figure 
was that of Dr. D. Duncan Main, 
who did more toward making 
the meeting of the conference in 
Hangchow possible than any 
other person. He appeared on 
the platform only once. That 
was when he presented a gavel 
to Dr. Clark. His witty speech 
in Chinese caused uproarious 
laughter and applause. 

Another figure was that of 
Governor Jiu of Chekiang. He 
did not appear but sent his repre¬ 
sentative to welcome the conven¬ 
tion and lent his baud for the 
procession on Saturday atternoon, 
and in other ways manifested his 
sympathy and interest. It is all 
the more tragic, therefore, that 
through political complications 
he was a fugitive from Hang¬ 
chow two days after the Conven¬ 
tion closed. This was because 
of his loyalty to President Yuan 
on the one hand and the declaring 
of the independence of Chekiang 
on the other. We hope that 
Governor Jiu will yet be able to 
welcome another Christian En¬ 
deavor Convention, or better 
than this that he will become a 
pronounced Christian as is his 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Wen. 

Time fails to tell of Rev. Cheng 
Ching-yi aud Rev. Ting Li-mei, 
two most prominent Chinese 
speakers, well known throughout 
the Chinese Church, and of many 
others. 

Many of the details of such 
a meeting will pass from the 
memory, but these persons, the 
living embodimentof what Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor stands for, and 
the memory of what they said 
and what they are, will be an 
abiding inspiration through all 
the coming days. 

P. F. Price. 
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United Methodist Mission—North 
China District—Annual 
Meetings. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
United Methodist Church, North 
China Mission, held its sessions 
at Wu Ting Eu on March 31st 
and following days. At the 
Executive Meeting there were 
present Dr. Candiin (in the 
Chair), Revs. Hinds, F. B. 
Turner, J. K. Robson, M.D., 
W. Eddon, Drs. Fletcher Jones 
and A. K. Baxter, and Miss 
Turner. In accordance with a 
resolution of last year and with 
the idea of somewhat reducing 
the expense, the number of 
Chinese delegates was reduced 
so the attendance this year was 
on a more limited scale as com¬ 
pared with previous years. But 
the interest was well kept up, 
and the Chinese delegates took 
their full share in all the dis¬ 
cussions. The Reports of the 
Circuits and Departments show 
that the work has progressed 
and increased in strength, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that a 
decrease of 140 members is re¬ 
ported, owing to a more syste¬ 
matic revision of the registers. 
On the other side there is a 
gratifying increase in the number 
of probationers, 23, and there 
has been a substantial advance 
in Church contributions. The 
educational work of the mis¬ 
sion, especially that of the Lao- 
Ling Girls’ School becomes more 
efficient year by year. Aud the 
diligence of the students in 
Peking has shown in the results 
of the examinations, and seven 
students having acquitted them¬ 
selves well have been passed out 
to be placed on probation. 

The outlook for the women’s 
work under the earnest efforts of 
Miss Armitt is very hopeful, the 
winter classes showing good 
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results. An interesting feature 
of the work is the proposal to 
start a training class for Bible 
women which will fill a great 
need, a need that has been sorely 
felt for many years. It will 
be interesting at this point to 
recall that the Chinese District 
Meeting passed a resolution of 
sympathy on the death of our 
revered friend Mrs. Innocent 
and decided that a letter be sent 
to the family of the deceased. 
Mrs. Innocent during her long 
life in China kept in close touch 
with the Chinese women, and 
her best energies were given for 
their highest welfare and for the 
education of the women and 
girls. 

The Statistics are as follows: 

Preaching Places 203 ; Organ¬ 
ised Churches 99. Adult mem¬ 
bers 3,093, Junior members 270, 
Total = 3,363. On trial 890. 
Number of baptisms during the 
year 198. Sunday schools 8 : 
Teachers 39: scholars 402. Day 
schools 28 : scholars 481. Mid¬ 
dle schools 3: students, girls 50, 
boys 55, total 105. Students in 
Peking University 11. 

Our two hospitals at Uao- 
Ding and Yung Ping Fu have 
had an increase of patients over 
the preceding year, notwith¬ 
standing the shortness of funds 
owing to the War. The total 
visits of patients to Lao-Ding 
Hospital were 4,904, and Yung 
Ping Fu Hospital 4,662, 

After Fifty Years. 

The 27th of February in Tai¬ 
nan City Church was certainly 
a day which some of us will 
long remember. Owing to a 
nervous breakdown the talented 
pastor of this congregation had 
to resign about a year ago. The 
Kirk Session requested us to 
examine candidates and conduct 
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baptismal and communion ser¬ 
vices. 

I examined in all 85 candi¬ 
dates, 56 of whom were women 
and 29 men. The oldest was 73 
and the youngest 15. Of these 
13 men and 19 w T omen were 
baptized, and 3 young men and 
5 young women were admitted 
to communion, having been 
baptized in infancy. Of those 
baptized 5 were over 60 and 20 
were 20 years old and under. 
The oldest baptized was 63 and 
the youngest 16. 

The number baptized com¬ 
pared with the number of candi¬ 
dates was a little in excess of 
the usual proportion, which is 
about 1 in 3, but much care was 
taken in the sifting process, and 
finally the Kirk Session did not 
feel justified in longer delaying 
any of the 38. One of those 
baptized had attended church 
for about one year and a half 
only, all the others had given 
up idolatry and had been coming 
to services for from two and a 
half to fourteen years. Of course 
in the nature of the case many 
of them were at very different 
stages in the amount of Bible 
knowledge and spiritual experi¬ 
ence. There was the young, 
sharp and apparently sincere 
assistant in the lawyer’s office. 
He can answer all and more 
than all that I ask him. And 
again there is the old lady of 
73, half blind and deaf, who can 
only say that she is just stupidly 
trusting Jesus. But between 
these two extremes there are 
some interesting characters of 
ordinary, everyday life. Here 
is a man of 46. His mother and 
two sons come with him to 
church but his wife and two 
daughters refuse to come. He 
is a farmer and also makes salt 
from sea-water. He can read 
his (Romanised) New Testament 
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and has been coming to church 
for three years. I asked him if 
he could tell me of any de6nite 
change in his life since he became 
a Christian. In reply he told 
me that of course salt-manufac¬ 
ture is a Government monopoly, 
that when they bring the salt to 
the Government shed it must be 
pretty damp and the Govern¬ 
ment official reckons off io cat- 
ties from every ioo (equal to 
133 1/3 lbs.), thus allowing 10 
catties for drying. Then another 
10 catties must be allowed for 
the weight of the baskets. If 
the baskets are new or clean this 
10 catties off is too much, but if 
the baskets are dirty it is too 
little. Some don’t wash their 
baskets and thus can always get 
paid for a pound or two of salt 
more than their due. Since our 
friend became a Christian he 
washes his baskets about once 
in ten days and that makes the 
weight about just. 

Here is another man of 42. 
Formerly he took opium, has 
now given it up but has hitherto 
failed to persuade the Japanese 
authorities to allow him to dis¬ 
continue his annual smoker’s 
license. This is followed up 
with the interesting information 
that all opium smokers with the 
amount of the drug that each is 
allowed to use, are carefully 
tabulated. The Government 
shops have a copy of these lists 
aud are authorized to buy the 
prescribed quantity of opium. 
But there are many like this 
applicant for baptism who have 
either given it up altogether or 
take much less than they are 
entitled to. The surplus amount 
they re-stll to the shop-keeper 
who again secretly sells it to the 
smokers who have learned the 
habit but dare not smoke openly 
as the Government refuses to 
issue any new licenses. A con¬ 


siderable quantity of this surplus 
opium is also smuggled across to 
Chiua where because of its scarc¬ 
ity profits ranging from 500 
per cent upwards are easily 
obtained. It is said that the 
Japanese Customs wink at the 
smuggling of opium out of the 
Island as it all tends to swell the 
revenue. This may or may not 
be the case, but it ought not to 
be very difficult for the Chinese 
Customs to stop the illicit traffic. 
I am sorry to say that this 
candidate, though he himself 
had not taken opium for some 
years, had until recently accept¬ 
ed payment from the opium 
shop for his amount vffiich lie 
did not use. When questioned 
on the matter by the elders he 
frankly acknowledged it. He 
was quite a hopeful candidate, 
had been coming to church for 
six years, could read quite in¬ 
telligently, and had already been 
twice au applicant for baptism. 
Of course he was again delayed 
until the Session is satisfied that 
his hands are clean of the evil. 

The services on Sunday the 
27th were certainly memorable. 
In the morning before a crowded 
congregation 38 adults and 19 
children were admitted into 
the visible Church. The office¬ 
bearers managed to have things 
done more decently and in 
order—so it seemed to me—than 
at any similar service I have at¬ 
tended in the city Church. Then 
in the afternoon the great sea of 
faces at the communion table, 
and all the other seats more 
than crammed with reverent, 
eager listeners, was a sight 
which ivould have cheered the 
hearts of home friends and would 
have removed any possible re¬ 
maining doubts as to the out¬ 
ward success of Christianity in 
Formosa. 


D. F, 
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BIRTHS. 

At Chaugleh, Hunan, February 16U1, 
to Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Jenkins, 
A. P. M., a son (Brown Freeman). 

At Kachek, Hainan, April 3rd, to 
Rev. and Mrs. GEORGE DOUGLASS 
Byers, Y. M. C. A., a daughter 
(Margaret Ellen). 

At Shanghai, April 22nd, to Rev. and 
Mrs. M. H. Throop, A.C.M., a sou 
(Edward Nichols). 

At Paoeliow, Sze., April 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. WillisTOn, C.I.M., 
a daughter (Nora Lilian). 

MARRIAQE. 

At Changsha, May 24th, Miss E. L. 
EckhoFF to Mr. H. O, Riedel, 
both C. I. M. 

DEATHS. 

At Kihsien, Honan, April 12th, Miss 
Grace M. Stewart, A. F. M. M,, 
from typhoid fever. 

At Takutang, Ki., April 27th, Mrs, J. 

T. Retd, C. I. M., from syncope. 

At Paoning, May 5th, Miss J, MaC- 
Laren, C. I. M., from pleurisy. 

At Peking, May 7th, Miss A. G. REED, 
A. P. M. 

At Laohokow, May nth, Miss J. 
Black, C. I. M., from dysentery. 

ARRIVALS. 

March 1st, Miss S. H. Most, Y. W. 
C. A. 

April 22nd, Rev. and Mrs. A. V. 
Gray, A. P. M., from U. S. A. 

May 9th, Miss B. H. T.ajus, C.I.M., 
returned from Russia via England. 

May r6th, Mother Ursula, O.S.A., 
and Sister Joan, O. S. A., A. C. M., 
from U. S, A. 

May 19th, Miss V. M. Ward, 
C. I. M., returned from Australia. 

May 21st, Miss S. Olney, E. B. M., 
from England. 

DEPARTURES. 

April 8th, Miss L. H. TiTtEMOrE, 
A. F. M. M., to U. S. A. 

April 22nd, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. 
Wheeler, Misses Emma Kolfjrat 
and Faith Vanderburgh, a, P. M. 


April 25th, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. O. 
Gudal and children, L. S. M., to 
U. S. A. 

May 2nd, Miss F. J. Chaney, 
A. P. M.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Milsum 
and daughter, C. 1. M., to England, via 
Canada ; Rev. and Mrs. E R. Powers 
and children, E. B. M., to England. 

May 9th, Rev. and Mrs. E. N. 
Mkuskr and child, C. M. M., to 
Canada ; Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Trued 
and children, A. S. M., to U. S. A., Rt. 
Rev. and Mrs. I,. H. Roots and chil¬ 
dren, A. C. M,, to U. S. A. 

May nth, Miss M. Sitter, C. I. M., 
to Switzerland, via Siberia; Miss L. 
Moody, C. I. M,, to England, via 
Siberia. 

May 13th, Mr. K. VATSAAS and 
children, C. I. M., to Norway, via Si¬ 
beria; Misses J. Wkdicson and H. A. 
Dahlberg, C. I. M., to Sweden, via 
Siberia, 

May i6Ui, Rev. and Mrs. R, E. S. 
Taylor and children, C. M. M., to 
Canada, 

May 17th, Mr. J. RaSmussRn, 
Y. M. C. A., to Denmark. 

May 19U1, Misses Ruth PAXSON, 
Helen Crane, and Wtnifred 
Jacob, Y. W. C. A., to U. S. A. 

May 20th, Miss S. F. Eames, 
A. P. M.; Mr, D. E. Hosts, Mrs. H. 
N, Lachlan and two daughters, and 
Miss C. McFarlank, all of C. I.M., 
to England, via North America ; Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. LuTTrEll and chil¬ 
dren and Miss M. R. Gay, all of C. P. 
M., and Miss M. T. IIasenphflug, 
U. K. C. M., to U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. 
H. E. Smith and children, a. B. C. F. 
M.; Miss C. E. Simpson, M. E. M.; 
Miss F,. P. Dale, F. C. M, S., all to 
U. S. A. Mr. and Mrs. H. R. William¬ 
son and child, Y, M. C. A., to Eng¬ 
land ; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Stewart, 
Y. M. C. A., to U. S. A.; Miss A. B. 
Richmond, C. I. M., Miss V. J. Lee, 
M.D., A. P. M., So., to U. S. A.; Rev. 
and Mrs. A. J. Elson and children, 
C. M. M., to Canada. 

May 21st, Misses H. L. and Lilias 
Reid, C. I. M., to New Zealand. 

May 22nd, Misses CrEk, STUArT, 
and MiddleTon-Smith, C. M. S., to 
England. 

May 23rd, Miss M. B. DUNCAN, 
A. P. M. 
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Editorial 

The passing of Yuan Shih-k‘ai removes 

Zbe E>eatb of f rom political arena one who has been a 
president 10uan. ~ 

prominent figure for many years. By some he 

was regarded not only as a good man, but as “the strong 
man” of China. He certainly was an enigma, and it will 
be long before he is perfectly understood, even if ever. 
Unlike most of the Chinese, lie was able to keep his own 
counsels. It does not seem as if anybody knew just what he 
really did think, but this was not because he did not have 
opinions, which he held tenaciously, but that he did not care 
to impart the knowledge of them to any and every body. 
While possibly the great body of the Chinese rejoice in his 
removal and think that the situation is now much clarified, it 
remains to be seen whether anyone can be found who has the 
ability to guide the ship of state through all the troublous 
waters in which she is now rocking, so well as did the late 
President Yuan. We have every confidence in the integrity 
and good intentions of the new President, Ui Yuan-hung. But 
he has an exceedingly difficult task to accomplish, and we 
earnestly hope he may be able to steer a straight if not a 
peaceful course through all the warring factions which threaten 
to wreck China through lack of that true patriotism which 
puts country before self and the good of all before the success 
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of party. We shall watch the course of events during the next 
few months with the greatest interest, and shall continue to 
hope and pray for the best. 


* 


'T 


_ At the suggestion of the Bible Study 
Che©Cfiant3e&Ztoult ~ . .. 3 

Committee and other organizations 
®tbie Clasa itoovemeitt. . „ , ,, , 8 f 

specially concerned with the natioual 

Bible study and evangelistic interests, the China Sunday 

School Union has been led to stress its Organized Adult Bible 

Class Department. 

This work is urgent on account of the immediate need 
for preparing workers in the individual churches to lead and 
organize Bible Classes for inquirers. A Forward Evangelistic 
Movement largely depends upon such workers for its preparation, 
carrying forward, and “follow-up.” 

The Organized Adult Bible Class campaign was made 
financially possible in 1915 by the gift of G. $1,000 from 
Mr. R. A. Doan, Daymen’s Secretary of the Foreign Christian 
Mission. It is hoped that funds may be secured from the 
Adult Bible Classes of America through the influence of 
Mr. Doan and the help of the International Sunday School 
Association and the World’s Sunday School Association, to 
continue this campaign over a period of several years, and to 
permanently employ an Adult Bible Class Secretary in connec¬ 
tion with the work of the China Sunday School Union. A 
provisional budget of G. $3,000 for each of five years has been 
suggested. 

Five Conferences have already been held in connection 
with the Organized Adult Bible Class Movement, at 

Ruling, July 13th to August 13th, 1915. 

Moukden, October 13th to November nth, 1915. 

Swatow, last half of February, 1916. 

Canton, first half of March, 1916. 

Foochow, last half of March, 1916. 

These were attended by an aggregate of some 300 and 
more Chinese leaders. “Follow-up” local conferences have 
been and are still being held in various sections by those who 
attended the central Conferences. The definite problem 
before the Conference was : “ The enlistment, training , and 

use of adults for effective Bible Study and Teaching , Personal 
Work , and Christian Serviced ’ 
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At these Conferences it was urged that Adult Bible Classes 
be formed in the various churches and that the organization of 
these classes should be in general after the form used so 
successfully by the International Sunday School Association in 
America. Two leaflets issued by this organization were circulated 
in both English and Chinese at these Conferences. 

The methods presented in these leaflets, however, need 
adaptation to the work in China, and to this end various 
suggestions have been made at the Conferences. Perhaps the 
most fruitful of these suggestions has been that all adults in the 
churches be urged to enlist in an Adult Bible Class and there 
pledge themselves to two things: first, to definite Bible study • 
and second , to the use of that Bible study in specific lines of 
evangelistic and social service. To this end, tentative lines 
of possible forms of lay service were prepared at these Con¬ 
ferences. Full discussion of this work and copies of these lists 
will be published from time to time in the “ China Sunday 
School Journal.” There was much enthusiasm at these 
Conferences, and the time seems ripe not only for an Organized 
Adult Bible Class Movement but for a real Laymen's Movement 
in China. 


JBrltteb dbtsalonarE 
Societies, anb tbe XKlar. 


* * * 

One of the remarkable features of the 
national life of Great Britain at this 
time of stress is that misssion work 
has not been allowed to flag. In not a few instances the work 
has been developed and increased, and been better supported 
than in the years before the war. The fact that men so 
steadily held before them and so strenuously worked for the 
great ideal of the salvation of the world is a convincing proof 
that in the hour of her trial Britain’s heart is sound on the 
side of missionary effort. There have been fears and depressions, 
but the supporters have been stirred to unexampled generosity. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society has had the best year in its 
history, the income covering an increased budget and wiping 
out an old deficit. For the first eleven months of their 
financial year the income of the C.M.S. was over ^25,000 
ahead of the corresponding period in the previous year. The 
income of the other great Anglican society, the S.P.G., has 
been somewhat less than in the previous year, but above the 
average of the last few years. The incomes of the Free Church 
of Scotland Foreign Missions Committee, the Baptist Missionary 
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Society, the China Inland Mission, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have all been well maintained ; while the 
London Missionary Society, after having to face the possibility 
of a limitation of work, owing to a deficiency of ^18,000 in 
the previous year, are able to record an increase that enables 
them to wipe off ^8,000 of the old debt, and a guarantee of 
^20,000 additional new subscriptions for the next. Surely this 
is cause for profound gratitude to the Giver of all good, and 
removes heavy burdens from the hearts of home administrators 
and foreign agents. 

jjc 

From our Indian exchanges we find that a great 
fnOta ^ wakening has already set in in that land. There 

are difficulties in India, such as caste and Hinduism, 
which do not confront the missions in China, and in no field is 
the force arrayed against Christ as powerful as in that land. 
It is hard to move a glacier, but it is moving. The South 
India United Church, which comprises several bodies in one, 
and has a community of 165,000, has set itself to a definite 
scheme of evangelistic campaign. Mr. Sherwood Eddy began 
this campaign in October last. The preparation by prayer and 
simultaneous evangelism had harrowed the ground, and remark¬ 
able effects followed. In all some 8,000 workers gave them¬ 
selves to proclaiming Christ as the sole hope of India to be 
relieved from the thraldom of its sins and superstition, and to 
be set up on a lasting national life. These workers preached 
in 4,000 villages in the Tamil area alone, to audiences of 
300,000 people, and won 8,500 persons to a desire to study the 
teachings of the Lord, besides 6,400 to renounce heathenism 
and follow Christ. The same methods and results have been 
noted in several other wide districts. Testimonies to the power 
of God have been innumerable, the laity have been aroused to 
a sense of their responsibility, new visions of the untold powers 
of the Church for the uplift of mankind have been experienced, 
leaders have formed themselves into classes for special training 
to meet the new needs, and, already, far more men and women 
are being enlisted to continue this aggressive effort in India 
than have yet been found in China. There has been marked 
growth and signal advance in every line of Christian work. 
Under God the Church in India has never seen anything like 
the enthusiasm awakened in all circles. We join at the 
throne of grace in an earnest prayer for the continued prosperity 
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of tbe sister Churches in India ; for the coming of the Cord in 
the great nations of the Orient is the desire of all God’s elect, 
and is fraught with tremendous influence for good throughout 
the world. 


“UBib tbem to 
tbe Jfeast." 


* * * 

A Chinese pastor in the United States relates 
an interesting story about a certain well-known 
Chinese diplomat, who has served his country 
in the highest post in the States. It is reported that this 
ambassador was invited to attend a Christian service in New 
York, and the invitation was immediately accepted. After the 
service the said personage stated that be had been in close 
touch with Christian people, and had highly thought of Chris¬ 
tianity, before he went to the States. He had almost decided 
to identify himself with the Christiau Church there, and had 
made up his mind that he would accept the first invitation 
which was given him to attend a Christian service. Years 
passed before such an invitation had reached him, and now he 
was on the eve of his return to his native land, this being, ill 
fact, bis last Sunday in America. It is not unfair to ask, What 
would have been the results if an invitation bad been giveu 
him on his arrival, and not on his departure? This same 


ambassador 
wishes for, 


has often 
Christian 


since sho.AWhis interest in, and good 
activities in China, but he has never 
identified himself with a Christian Church. Should uot this 
experience drive us to hard thinking? We are so unwilling to 
intrude into the spiritual experieuces of other meu that some¬ 
times we miss a jewel for the Crown of Christ. Some souls 
are so sensitive that they hide iu the shadows, aud need gentle 
wooing to be brought into the sunshine. “ A word spoken in 
due season” has within it great potentialities, but, if not 
spoken, it withers away. The opportunity must be taken 
within its own time. To our brethren in China we would 
say, ^ }$ — ffc 


* ^ sfc 

tTbc Dominant IRceb tor The number and variet y as weI . 1 as 

SunDag Schools the con tents of the various articles 

in this issue ought to act as an 
encouragement and stimulus to every missionary in China, and 
perhaps as a prod to some who have been remiss in this branch 
of work. In the inception of missionary work the introduction 
of Sunday schools and their proper conduct is no easy matter, 
but with all the helps that now exist, both for teacher aud 
scholar, and the clamant needs of the many Christians who 
ought to have their intellectual and spiritual faculties exercised, 
there is here a grand field, and the missionaries will be rec¬ 
reant to their trust if they do not enter in and possess the laud. 
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tlbe promotion of 3t'terccssion. 

With the death of Yuan Shih-k‘ai opens out a vista of possibilities for the 
Chinese Republic too wide and long for one’s imagination to comprehend. 

If sectional strife will now cease, and China’s multitudes unite to press 
forward and upward, who knows, but the Lord, to what measure of efficiency 
and comfort she may attain? The welfare of a young republic depends so 
largely on the character of the chief magistrate. If lie be simple in mode of 
life, near the people, devoid of selfish ambitions, a man of integrity and a 
friend of good and wise men, he kindles a flame of devotion in the hearts of 
the best of his people that tends to bind them in one and stimulate them to 
their best endeavour. Such a man seerns now in the providence of God to be 
chief magistrate of China; and what a clarion call comes to all Christians 
to bear him up in prayer day by day and especially in the public worship 
of the Lord’s Day. 

Shall not all those who conduct public worship make careful preparation 
of that portion in which the President is remembered before God,—that it be 
never omitted, that it be fittingly expressed, that it be varied from week to 
week where such freshness of expression is permitted, and that it be uttered 
with a sincerity and fervor which w'ill be acceptable at the throne of grace? 
The administration of President Li Yuan-hung promises to be a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of righteousness and public spirit, for the cultivation 
of true patriotism and moral excellence ; and what are these but natural 
products of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and of the possession of bis mighty 
Spirit? A door is now opened (who knows for how many days?) for great 
advance in everything that is pleasing to the living God. We have here a 
compelling subject for daily pleading. 

In re-reading Andrew Murray’s “ With Christ in the School of Prayer,” 
recommended by so many correspondents of this column in the Recorder, 
one is struck with the profundity of his knowledge of the realities of the 
Christian life, and his apprehension of the infinite glory of Christ the 
Redeemer, and the lofty grounds on which he bases the duty and privilege 
of prayer; aud one is stirred to a fresh and immediate practice of the 
injunctions to the work of intercession which the writer has gathered from 
the words of Christ and reinforced with his experimental knowledge of the 
whole word of God. One must be ever on guard against merely admiring 
the presentation of this vital theme, and substituting this admiration for the 
doing of the things which the Lord says. 

The reading of such a book leaves one either much better or much w'orse 
than before. 

One missionary friend found it very helpful lo take the book up, chapter 
by chapter, with his evangelists, and make its themes the subject of informal 
conference day by day. 

The summer conferences at Peitaiho, Cbikungshau, Ruling, Mokausban, 
and Kuliang call for special petition from us all ; for the greatest need of the 
Christian forces in China, missionary and Chinese, is more of the power of 
God, which is not communicated by new methods (valuable as they are) but 
through more acceptable prayer. 


Contributed Articles 


The Sunday School and Bible Study 

REV. W. F. DAWSON. 

T * \lHE aim of Christian missions includes not only winning 
men for Christ but also the creation of “ true and living 
churches.” It is essential therefore, that all converts 
be brought into immediate communion with God and 
Christ through the Holy Spirit. In the work of evangeliza¬ 
tion, the means used must be suited to this end. The need of 
the hour is what has been wisely called “ A Teaching Evan¬ 
gelism.” In the China field, in very many districts at least, 
much ground has already been broken up by the earlier 
sporadic methods of aggressive evangelism. These methods 
need not and should not cease, for “there remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed,” but we must follow up and con¬ 
serve what has already been accomplished; we must prepare the 
way for further advance by the building up of a church which 
shall be itself evangelistic. We have special educational in¬ 
stitutions in great number but can we truthfully say that we 
have adequately set in operation “A Teaching Evangelism” ? 
The infant Chinese churches have become accustomed to depend¬ 
ing upon outside help for inspiration and nurture; we must see 
to it that they obtain a source of inspiration, a fountain of their 
own to draw upon, which shall be inexhaustible and ever 
available. In Bible study we have the key to church nurture 
and the means of self-nurture for the Chinese church. 

What the Bible has been to the peoples of Europe and 
America is revealed in their history. It has influenced their 
lauguage and literature and has become a part of their very 
life and thought. Parts of it have come to be regarded as the 
natural and fitting expression of the highest aspirations and 
deepest needs of our common humanity. To the Christian 
communities of those countries it has been a never-failing 
medium of light and truth—the Book of books. If the 
Chinese church is to develop into a strong living organization, 
effectively fulfilling its duty to the Chinese nation, the Bible 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder aie reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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must begin to take the same place in its life that it has taken 
in the life of the churches of the West. Such a condition of 
things will not come about by accident. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves what the aim of Bible 
study really is. It is not, as is sometimes assumed, the attain¬ 
ment of proficiency in the knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible. Valuable as such knowledge is, it is only a means to a 
higher end, the moulding of character, the nurture of the 
spiritual life, the bringing of the soul into fellowship with God 
Himself and the Hiving Christ. In the present stage of the 
growth of the Chinese churches the effectiveness of our use of 
the Bible depends very largely upon the methods employed. 
In the past there has been a lack in this respect which has led 
to a serious deficiency on the nurture side of our work. Until 
recently, emphasis in evangelistic work has been placed almost 
exclusively on preaching, and even in Bible study courses the 
preaching method has been largely used. This is one of the 
reasons why the churches in many places are lifeless and 
dependent and why so much work produces so little result. 
Preaching will never cease to be a powerful instrument in the 
life of the churches but it has its limitations and dangers. For 
the effective upbuilding of the churches the modern educational 
attitude aud process as embodied in the Sunday school move¬ 
ment need to be applied to our mission work. It is almost 
incredible how much this side of things has been and still is 
overlooked. The average Chinese evangelist and indeed many 
of the foreign missionaries have neither training, aptitude, nor 
inclination in this direction. 

The task before us is no small one. There is a large 
Christian community lamentably deficient in knowledge of 
Christian truth and of the Bible, dependent ou mission agents 
for spiritual help and inspiration and lacking in “self-activity n 
in religious affairs. This community needs to be educated in 
Christian truth aud to be set to work. Of the adults, at least 
one half are illiterate and in couutry districts the proportion is 
larger. Of the children of converts, a very large number are 
growing up without Christian training. Since this great task 
could not, even if desirable, be accomplished by the mission¬ 
aries and their helpers alone, a method of work must be fouud 
which will produce Chinese workers in ever-increasing numbers 
aud by means of which the services of the great body of Chinese 
Christians can be utilised. 
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In the Sunday school organization and method of Bible 
study we have a solution of the problem. The work of Mr. 
Tewksbury and the China Sunday School Union meet a keenly 
felt need. The issue of the Uniform Lessons, the Graded Lessons, 
and the organization of training classes and summer schools 
all represent a magnificent and quickly growing work. There 
are places where the publications of the China Sunday School 
Union are not being used and yet where Sunday school work 
is being done. This is to be regretted, but the important thing 
is that the Sunday school method be adapted to the need of 
each locality. The essentials of the Sunday school method 
may be summarised as follows: — 

1. A Sunday meeting of adults or children organized for 
Bible study. 

2. A definite series of lessons, 

3. The pupils taught in classes graded according to the 
standard of the pupil. 

4. The method of teaching to vary according to the stand¬ 
ard of the pupil. 

5. A weekly training class for the preparation and dis¬ 
cussion of the lesson. 

6. The teaching work to be done by the rank and file 
of church members. 

The vital point in the modern Sunday school is that the 
method of teaching the Bible is suited to the development and 
capacity of the pupil. The study of the pupil is as important 
as the study of the lesson. It is strange that this is so frequently 
neglected, not only in our work but even in our training in¬ 
stitutions, male and female, theological colleges, and station 
classes. If a man has a smattering of Christian truth this has 
been regarded as qualifying him to fill the post of evangelist. 

The last ten years have witnessed a great awakening on 
the Sunday school question among the missions working in 
China. A comparison of Sunday school statistics for the years 
1907 and 1913 (the last I am able to obtain) shows this unmis¬ 
takably. In 1907 it was estimated that only 10% of the 
Christian congregations had organized Sunday school work 
while more than 75 % were without any Sunday school work 
at all. By the end of 1913 there were 2,125 schools with 4,423 
teachers and 113,762 scholars. The lesson-helps issued by the 
China Sunday School Union from 30,000 issues per Sabbath 
five years ago have increased to 120,000 at the present time. 
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In my own district (Siaochang, Chihli), seven Sunday 
schools have been established, having a total of 250 scholars, 
and we are now working to increase the number of schools. 
Five of our leading helpers have attended Mr. Tewkesbury’s 
training classes and one of them has been set apart as Sunday 
school organizer throughout the district. The teaching in the 
schools above-mentioned is carried on by church members and 
by the teachers and elder scholars in our mission schools. 
Last autumn (1915) we called in all our helpers throughout 
the district for a three weeks’ conference. Amongst the topics 
dealt with was the Sunday school. A series of twelve lectures 
was given to the men dealing with the various aspects of 
Sunday school work. These were followed by practical demon¬ 
strations, after which each of the men was given an opportunity 
of attending a training class and of taking part in the actual 
work of the schools already established at the head station. 
The results were most marked. Not only was there a deepened 
interest in and an increased understanding of the Sunday 
school method but a real desire was evinced to go out and 
carry on work on Sunday school lines. A further valuable 
result was noticeable. The principles expounded relative to 
the preparation of a Sunday school lesson are being applied 
with advantage to their ordinary preaching addresses. The 
need of a “point of contact” and a “definite aim” for each 
address is being appreciated as never before. 

During the spring (1916) we have been holding a month’s 
classes for leaders, that is, leading church members, not paid 
agents of the mission. Sunday school work was dealt with in 
much the same way as at the conference mentioned above, both 
theoretically and practically, so that we are hoping gradually to 
produce, amongst the rank and file of church members, meu 
capable of taking the lead in Sunday school work. 

In addition to classes at the head station we are able to 
arrange at certain seasons for Bible schools lasting ten days or 
a fortnight to be carried on at one or other of the out-stations. 
The Bible teaching work done in these is largely on Sunday 
school lines. The members are divided into classes according 
to their standard of attainment and knowledge. The story 
telling method, question and answer method, and problem 
teaching method are used. On the Sundays, in addition to 
the ordinary worship services, some of the village children are 
gathered together and a Sunday school is held. The teachers 
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are the local Christians who have, during the week, been 
prepared in a training class. They give out to the children 
the Bible story which has beeu given to them in the training 
class. Thus are they “learning by teaching.” 

In yet another direction we are trying to help forward the 
Sunday school movement. A normal class for the prepara¬ 
tion of primary school teachers has been established this 
spring and as a part of its ordinary curriculum Sunday school 
principles and methods are to be taught and practical work 
will be carried on which will prepare the students to undertake 
Sunday school work when they go out into the villages as 
qualified day school teachers. 

When preparing this paper I sent out letters of enquiry 
to various missions in different parts of North China. Work 
similar to that outlined above is being carried on in several of 
the large mission centres in North China. Missionaries are 
coming to see in the Sunday school a means of meeting a long- 
felt need and many are enthusiastic Sunday school workers. 
The American Presbyterian Mission, Paotingfu, has a large and 
flourishing Sunday school work with scholars numbering 445, 
and in one school no less than fifty church members are engaged 
as teachers. The Methodist Episcopal Mission for the whole of 
North China reports 125 schools with a total of 7,417 scholars. 
Weekly training classes are being successfully carried on in 
many mission stations. In the mission schools and colleges of 
North China, Bible classes are conducted and are doing a work 
of inestimable value. 

But there yet remains much to be done before the Sunday 
school can be said to take its true place in Chinese church life. 
There are places, not a few, where the Sunday school lesson 
topic is used, but without the class system, and the meeting is 
made a kind of additional preaching service. This is probably 
due to a deficiency in training on the part of the Chinese 
helpers. We have not yet arrived at a stage where we are able 
to make sufficient use of the ordinary church member as a 
Sunday school teacher. This is iu part due to the ever 
pressing problem of illiteracy and in part to the lack of 
organized effort in the training of church members. In head 
stations it is comparatively easy to carry on efficient Sunday 
school work but in the out-stations the task is much harder. 
The difficulty lies in the inability of the local Christians to 
carry on the work in the absence of the mission agent or 
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Sunday school organizer. Besides these deficiencies in exist¬ 
ing work it must be admitted that there are not a few mission 
districts in which no serious attempt is being made to carry on 
Sunday school work. This is greatly to be regretted. The 
opportunity which the Sunday school affords of providing food 
for spiritual development is too good to be neglected, and, as 
regards the youth of the church, is absolutely unparalleled. 
The period of adolescence is beyond all question the time when 
decision for Christ should be looked for. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to suggest, in 
outline, the things which should be aimed at in every large 
mission centre. 

1. Sunday schools in head station and every~out-station. 

2. Weekly training classes. 

3. Sunday school teachers should be ordinary church 
members and the older boys and girls in mission schools. 

4. Classes should be periodically organized for training 
mission helpers (including day school teachers) in Sunday 
school methods. 

5. Leading church members should receive some training 
in Sunday school work. 

6. A Chinese trained helper should be set apart as Sunday 
school organizer throughout the district. 


The Sunday Bible School: How Best Conducted 

and Encouraged* 

W. F. SEYMOUR, M.D. 

T rmmmm HE writer takes it for granted that all who hear or read 
this paper recognize the importance of Bible study, both 
as a means of giving outsiders a knowledge of Christian 
truth and of helping Christians onward and upward in 
the Christian life. He also takes it for granted that all recognize 
the great lack of knowledge of the Scriptures among the large 
majority of our church members, and the advisability of doing 
everything possible to remedy this condition of affairs. 

The Sunday Bible school is recognized as one of the most 
valuable agencies now employed for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, yet we have no permanent mission committee to push 


* Read at a meeting of the Shantung Presbyterian Mission, 
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this work, and the presbyterial committees to which I have 
belonged or about whose work I have known seem to have 
failed to comprehend the present scope and possibilities of the 
movement, as shown by their lack of fertility in making 
suggestions or working out schemes for increasing the efficiency 
of the church along these lines. 

Hoping to arouse interest, and to stimulate discussion and 
action, I present these few thoughts. 

i. What should be our aims in Sunday school work ?— 

(r) To so arrange that every member of our churches aud 
schools shall constantly be doing some kind of Bible study; or, 
if unable to read, to at least attend a weekly class where some 
portion of Scripture is carefully studied and explained. 

(2) To get as many as possible of the non-Christians, 
especially the children, to engage in Bible study in such a way 
that Christian truths and Christian doctrine shall make an 
ineffaceable impression on their minds, aud inevitably train 
them to right purposes and actions. 

(3) To train our church members, and especially the 
young, in Christian service by guiding and directing them in 
actual work in the Sunday school for their younger brethren 
and sisters. 

Inquirers’ classes, Bible institutes, summer or winter 
conferences for evangelists, Bible-womeu or school teachers, 
have all been of some value along these lines, in addition to 
the regular Biblical instruction in our schools aud colleges ; 
but, nevertheless, the fact still remains that the large majority 
of our members are not engaged in Christian service in such a 
way as to win their fellows to Christ. Preaching services, 
though of much value, do not equal in real value the properly 
conducted Sunday school. In them, the preacher does all the 
work, and the members of the congregation are merely passive 
listeners. What is being said by the preacher may or may not 
be within their comprehension. Often it is such that only the 
educated people can understand it. At other times, it may be 
merely a rehash of what every one has heard many times 
before, with little in it to stimulate to thought, self-examination, 
or active service. On the other hand, in the properly conduct¬ 
ed Sunday school, the superiuteudent or teacher does not do 
all of the talking, the pupils are expected to study the selection 
of Scripture beforehand, with helps which are prepared by 
men or women who are acknowledged specialists in this line. 
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They a re supposed to commit to memory at least one verse or 
passage of Scripture weekly, and by the use of the question and 
answer method in the class, they are led to think , at least 
sufficiently to answer some of the questions of the teacher. 
Where unable to do so, the teacher should frame the answer, 
and require the student to repeat it after him until he can do 
so correctly and understanding^. One truth, so taught, is, in 
my judgement, worth many times as much to the person learn¬ 
ing it, as a hundred truths uttered by the teacher or preacher, 
and merely listened to by the individual. Active thought is 
certainly more likely to bring results than merely passive recep¬ 
tivity. If these thiugs are true, then what measures should we 
take to best encourage and direct Bible study in our churches? 

For the solution of this problem various missionaries and 
native helpers have tried many methods. But we must now 
confine ourselves to the Sunday Bible school, as it may be 
conducted in China. 

1. Officers . These should be, especially the superintend¬ 
ent, men or women who take a special interest in this kind of 
work, and who are willing to freely spend themselves for others 
in this way. They may be either missionaries or natives, but 
should be some one who can not only manage the school, but 
also arouse the teachers to the importance of their work, and 
teach them the best methods. If a native, then he should be 
sent to one of the Summer Conferences for the training of such 
men, and be given opportunity after his return to work out 
some of the new methods there learned. Assistant-superin¬ 
tendent, secretary and treasurer will all be required, if the 
school contains many pupils. We should attempt in our mis¬ 
sion stations to conduct model Sunday schools, so that pupils 
going out from our schools to teach or preach in the country 
will be prepared to conduct the work there. 

2. Teachers. Where there are high schools or colleges, 
the young men and young women are glad to help, and, having 
already had considerable religious instruction, they make very 
acceptable teachers. In the country, of course, the problem is 
more difficult, but even there, the school teachers and country 
preachers, with proper help and guidance, ought to be able to 
secure the needed help from either the older church members 
or their older pupils. It is now coming to be recognized that 
boys or girls of, say, 15 or 16 years, make very good teachers 
for the younger children, if they are properly instructed in 
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the weekly teacher training classes. These training classes 
should be instituted wherever the teachers are in need of help 
along the lines of either Scripture facts or methods of teaching. 
It is probable that, iu the past, such classes have had their 
instruction too much confined to the mere exposition of Scrip¬ 
ture, and not enough to the study of child nature and methods 
of instruction. Each teacher should be taught how best to 
reach the pupils of his class, youug or old, so that they may be 
not only led to accept Christ as their Saviour and the Bible as 
their guide, but also be led forth into Christian service of some 
kind. They should be helped to transform Christian truth into 
Christian living. 

3. Lesson Helps . Of these, those prepared and sent out 
by the China Sunday School Union are very good indeed. 
Those on the International Uniform Lessons contain not only 
explanations of Scripture, notes on methods of teaching, etc., 
but also have introduced iu them a new feature, by which the 
student is led to attempt to solve for himself, in the light of the 
instruction which he has just received, some problem which 
may be presented to him any day. It is an actual attempt to 
convert truth into life, and certaiuly ought to help many. And 
not only will it help the pupils, but in course of time it 
certainly should teach the future generation of Christian leaders 
that Christianity means something more than merely “learn¬ 
ing the doctrine ” from the catechism or elsewhere, joining the 
church, and then continuing in the same old manners of living 
as their heathen neighbors. Let us all learu to have a definite 
aim in our preaching or teaching, for without it we may do an 
immense amount of work and accomplish little. 

The International Graded Lessons are also partly translated 
and published by the C. S. S. U., and are excellent iu their 
way for reaching the young children. Unfortunately, they are 
quite expensive, and it is not probable that the natives can 
afford them in many places where they have to pay for them 
themselves. It seems to me, also, that the translators or 
publishers have not properly adapted them to conditions pre¬ 
vailing iu China. For instance, the mother is often instructed 
to teach her child certain things, when in nine cases out of ten 
probably she herself cannot read at all. These should not be 
translated so literally. 

Then, for China, and particularly for the children of those 
not church-members, I am of the opinion that those lessous 
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prepared in tlie simplest language with question and answer 
already prepared, are best fitted for common use. With these, 
even though the teacher is not very well prepared with the 
lesson, there is something which can be taught, and something 
which the pupil can learn and repeat, even if his teacher does 
not understand modern methods, and has never had a course in 
child study. With these lessons, also, the boys and girls of 15 
or 16 can be used as pupil-teachers, if better-trained, older 
people are not available. 

4. General Management. At the present time, in the 
home lands, the large city Sunday schools are highly organized 
affairs, and those who should be most competent to judge, 
claim that to a considerable extent, the same methods should 
be adapted to and used in smaller places, even in China. Let 
us magnify the Sunday school, and at the same time recognize 
the common desire of human beings everywhere to be consid¬ 
ered worthy to occupy positions of prominence among their 
fellows. Let us use this instinct to help develop our work and 
our workers. 

In order to ascertain something of what was being done in 
other places in China, I sent out a few letters begging for 
information, and have received two from which I will quote in 
a condensed manner. 

Mr. Cunningham of Paotingfu mentions:—Teachers’ 
meeting on Friday afternoons, classes have banners and march 
out to music, observe children’s day, annual picnic, birth¬ 
day and Christmas offerings for the poor. Library of about 
200 volumes. Officers consist of Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendent, Secretary and Treasurer, all elected by the 
school. Weekly offering taken by classes, each class having a 
little bag for the purpose, and a book in which a member of 
the class keeps a record. Lessons are largely Union S. S. 
Lessons, though others are used. School is graded as much as 
possible. “No good methods, just hard work, careful prep¬ 
aration of the lessou, lots of love for the pupils by the teachers, 
giving the pupils so much that is valuable that they feel they 
cannot afford to stay away.” 

Mr. H. F. Lee of Nanking, in telling about Sunday school 
work there with which he is connected, mentions :— 

Registration of pupils on cards, grading, classes of not 
more than five members. The school is divided into four 
departments, viz., Primary, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. 
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Grading is partly according to age, and partly according to 
learning and knowledge of the Bible. Promotions from one 
department to another, often on Easter Day. Collections are 
taken, partly for Sunday school materials and partly for the 
poor. Teachers’ Training Class held Sunday afternoons after 
Sunday school. Not only the Bessons, but methods of teaching 
are studied. Teachers come from the University and Women’s 
College largely. Helps used are those sent out by the China 
Sunday School Union, and are both Graded and Uniform 
series. In the Primary and Junior Departments, sand trays, 
colored pencils, pens, etc., are used for hand work according 
to the age of the pupils and the lessons being studied. 

In Teugchowfu, where I have been familiar with this work 
for over twenty years, we have tried to manage things as 
simply as possible, but are now feeling our way toward a more 
perfect organization. Many of the teachers come from the 
Boys’ High School and the Girls’ High School. As Graded 
Bessons, Uniform Bessons, and others are being used, we try to 
hold several classes for the teachers. We have banners, which 
have been used both in the church and in a street parade. 
Have just begun to take regular weekly collections. Eight 
Sunday schools within a radius of two miles with the church 
as a center. Picture cards given weekly to the children. 

In closing, let me make the following suggestions, which 
have already been approved by the Shantung Presbyterian 
Mission, and the China Council of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. 

1. That missionaries and native preachers should be urged 
to opeu Sunday schools in the country chapels, and urge all 
church members to follow some method of daily Bible reading, 
(That in connection with the Uniform Sunday School Bessons 
is very good.) 

2. That, wherever there is a day school under Christian 
influence, we endeavor to bring about the organization of a 
Sunday school, which shall be not only for the school pupils, 
but also for the other children of the village, who may be 
reached through the direct efforts of the day school pupils, or 
otherwise. 

3. That Normal Institutes for teachers and helpers be 
arranged for in the various Stations, where some knowledge of 
Sunday school pedagogy and methods of teaching and manage¬ 
ment should be taught. 
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If these recommendations were carried out in every mis¬ 
sion station in China, we would certainly be taking a long 
step in the right direction. In addition, I would suggest that 
every mission have a Committee on Sunday school work, and 
push Sunday Bible study throughout the whole mission. In 
places where there are several Sunday schools, of perhaps 
several denominations, the organization of local Sunday school 
unions ought to help the work along. Then there should be 
a Sunday school union for each province, in which all the 
Protestant denominations working therein should be united. 
Local and sectional rallies, conferences, etc., might also be 
made helpful. 

Finally, let us constantly go forward, lookiug upward 
toward our great Leader, and not downward at the difficulties 
lying in our paths, and lend a hand to every one in every place 
who is willing, or can be made willing, by exhortation or 
example, to engage in the daily and weekly study of the Book 
of books. 


Sunday School Work in the Anglican Churches 

JOHN HIND. 

|T must be confessed at the outset that the Chung Hwa 
Sheng Kung Hui has been decidedly backward in its 

. Sunday school work, and though in different parts 
of the country efforts have been made to organize and 
develop this branch of church activity, yet these have been 
of a spasmodic and local character. 

The Fukien Diocese-which claims about one-third of the 
total Church population of China, has, as might well be 
expected, been in the forefront in Sunday school work. 

An organization, known as the Fukien Sunday School 
Union, was at work here for many years, but until five years 
ago its members were all foreigners connected with the various 
missions working in the province, and its work was limited 
to holding an aunual meeting at Kuliang where papers were 
read and matters connected with Sunday school work were 
discussed. No doubt these meetings did something to 
stimulate the missionaries to effort in this direction, but they 
accomplished little in the way of placing the work on a sound 
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and scientific basis. Yet I believe that it is in no little degree 
owing to the existence of this Union that we can now claim to 
have got our Sunday school work thoroughly well started, for 
it naturally attracted the attention of the Chiua Sunday School 
Union, who sent us copies of their literature and notices of 
their Summer Schools. 

In 1911 we decided that the time had come to turn our 
Union to some account and the Fukien Sunday School Union 
was dissolved, giving place to the present Foochow Sunday 
School Union consisting of both Chinese and foreign members 
of the three missions working in North Fukien. We then 
decided to choose a man to act as Organizing Secretary for this 
work and send him to the Summer School to be held at 
Kuling. The man chosen was a member of the Chung Hwa 
Sheng Kung Hni. He went to Kuling and returned to.Foo¬ 
chow to commence his duties, and the whole-hearted way in 
which he threw himself into the work has called forth warm 
commendation from all. 

During the three years of this secretaryship a very decided 
advance was made in the way of Sunday school develop¬ 
ment. His enthusiasm was infectious and was soon communi¬ 
cated to clergy and catechists, who began, for the first time, 
to realize that in this work lay a golden opportunity for reach¬ 
ing the young. 

After three years of zealous work he resigned, and it was 
decided that the work had grown sufficiently to demand a 
separate organizer for each of the missions, and last year the 
Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui appointed an earnest young 
catechist, who had previously been to the Summer School at 
Peitaiho and who is uow working as our Diocesan Organizing 
Secretary. 

Most of our schools use the International Uniform Lessons 
published by the C. S.S.U., who, I think, deserve the sincere 
thanks of the whole missionary body for the excellent helps 
and books which they prepare and publish at so low a cost. 

It was only in 1915, at the meeting of the General Synod 
in Shanghai, that an effort was made to organize and unify the 
Sunday school work in all of the eleven Dioceses of the 
Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui. This was done by a series of 
resolutions proposed by the Fukien Diocesan Synod, askiug 
the General Synod to prepare and publish a uniform Sunday 
School Calendar for the whole Church. 
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TUe work of preparing these Calendars or Lesson Sheets 
devolved upon the Fukien Diocesan Sunday School Committee, 
who are now issuing quarterly lesson-sheets which are supplied 
to the various centres at the very low cost of 250 copies for one 
Dollar (Mex,). 

Each sheet is divided into thirteen weeks and each week 
is subdivided into seven parts :— 

1. The Date. 

2. The Day of the Church Year. 

3. The Passage to be studied according to the Interna¬ 

tional Uniform Lessons. 

4. The Golden Text. 

5. Questions on the Lesson. 

6. A Special Lesson from the Church Catechism and 

Formularies. 

7. The Daily I. B. R. A. portions for the week. 

Each Diocese was first circularized to ascertain the number 
likely to be required, and the following list of the numbers 
sent out in the very first quarter of their publication will shew 
that the time and labour spent upon their preparation has been 
well worth while. 

Hankow 
Anking 
Shanghai 
Hunan 
Chekiang 
Hongkong 
Peking 
Szechwan 
Shantung 
Honan 
Fukien 

14,265 

The Fukien Diocesan Sunday School Committee has 
received letters from most of the Dioceses, which express 
satisfaction with the Lesson-sheet, and state that they are now 
putting forth every effort to give this branch of work its proper 
place in their Diocesan Organization. 

Many of the children who attend the Sunday schools in 
Fukien are heathen, with little or no previous knowledge of 
the Bible story, moreover their ages vary from mere babies to 
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boys and girls of over twenty years of age, and it is interesting 
to make a mental calculation of the number who, through the 
instrumentality of the Sunday school, are perhaps this year 
reading those thrilling stories of the Acts of the Apostles for 
the first time. But not the least of the benefits which have 
been born of this effort is the increasing spirit of self-sacrifice 
on the part of many of the Christians who give their whole¬ 
hearted service voluntarily as Sunday school teachers. 


The International Uniform Lessons 

W. HUNTER. 

m HE Bible is neither generally read nor studied among 
our Chinese Christians as the Bread of Life, the daily 
word of God to man. This ought to be remedied, can 
we help to do so? It has been done in Corea, and, 
though people and circumstances are vastly different, this en¬ 
courages us to think it can be done here. 

To begin with, should not a greater acquaintance with 
the New Testament at least, be required even from the 
illiterate (so called), especially young men, before becoming 
members ? 

Should not also our Sabbath school preparations and our 
everyday readings be made to contribute to the instruction 
of inquirers, and to induce the habit of Bible reading in 
them and members,—by thinking out a related course of 
both, suitable for the development of the Chinese Church ? 
But, for efficient development we must start at where the 
individual now is ) not from where some other individual is, 
or even from where all ought to be. We must recoguize 
that the Church iu China is young, and, unless in favoured 
centres, the Chinese Christian has not the acquaintance 
with the Bible he ought to have, and lie has even often 
very painfully and laboriously attained to his present position. 
To shunt him into the swift whirling' cycles’of western lands 
results frequently only in bewilderment. 

At first it seemed pitiful that the “ International” system 
of Sunday School Lessons, and the accompanying daily Bible 
readings, had dissolved. It was nice to speak and think of 
world-wide union, but after all was it not to most Chinese 
Christians a thraldom to a not entirely useful uniformity ? If, 
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now, experienced men see the need for parting company in 
order to the healthy development of their not greatly differing 
clients, is it not even more needful that we should consider 
whether our constituency does not require similar consideration? 

The need for this was apparent to some of us long ago. 
It was observed that neither the International Sunday School 
Lessons, nor the I. B. R. A. readings quite suited our people. 
The proportion of those who at their present stage can 
continuously follow both, or either, and obtain maximum 
advantage is small. This year in the Sunday School Lessons 
there is simplicity of plan, easily followed, but it is not 
always so; as to the I. B. R. A. readings they career 
through the Bible in a way confusing to Chinese readers, many 
of whom are just “spelling their way,” and the majority 
of those not living in mission centres are left out in the 
cold. It is not that they are unwilling, but they can’t catch 
on. In one district three years ago about five hundred agreed 
to take up the daily readings. They never caught interest 
and the next year only some thirty took out cards. But that 
it was tried in morning worship in the mission family circle 
(including Chinese) it might have been attributed to inertia, 
etc., but experiment revealed it was very difficult to carry 
out, and not of such benefit as had been expected ; uot so 
good a plan as to select a book and, as a rule, read it through. 
On this plan interest returned. 

Should we not then endeavour to arrange a system more 
suited to a nation just entering into the Christian fold. Peter 
was given two distinct charges—'“Feed ray sheep,” “Feed 
my lambs.” It is the same to-day. 

Now we have a Sunday school secretary second to none, 
with energy burning for application. We have still amongst 
us friends who have long helped us in Sunday school work ; 
we have men of abundant experience through the length and 
breadth of the land ;■ we have therefore the elements needed to 
construct a plan to render both our Sunday school lessons and 
united daily readings efficient helps to Bible study, and we 
have a vast constituency to provide for with needs largely 
differing from western lands. The present juncture affords a 
suitable opportunity to try to arrange either or both. Almost 
two years are left ns to think over and discuss the matter 
of Sunday school lessons, and, if agreed, to arrange for a 
suitable system for China. 
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The question of uniou daily readings being useful is 
assumed. The Union is in itself an incentive, and it affords 
opportunity of giving help by short explanations. These in 
no way prevent seniors from further personal study. 

Another point, not quite irrelevant though of less im¬ 
portance, is that if we have a Sabbath school system of our 
own generally adhered to, it may prevent competing “Inter¬ 
national” systems from introducing needless confusion in our 
midst. 


Sunday School Work in the Seminary Curriculum 

CHARLES L. BROMLEY. 

f . IT the Shanghai Baptist Theological Semiuary we feel 
I A I 110 m * n ^ s ^ er is fully equipped who does not know 
U M how to organize and conduct a successful Sunday 
school. Further, we have learned that the only way 
to teach students how to build up and carry on Sunday schools 
is to take them out into the villages and have them do it. 
To this end we have five out-stations in connection with the 
Seminary, and we make these out-stations our laboratories 
of applied Christianity. By conducting these out-stations we 
learn the problems connected with Sunday school work in 
Chinese villages and can help the men solve them. 

Our plan of work is to divide the men between the five 
out-stations, making one man Sunday school superintendent, 
the others helpers in various capacities. One of these helpers 
is leader of the singing and attends a special class once a week 
where he is taught children’s songs. On Saturday morning 
all the men attend a Preparation Class at which, besides 
practising children’s songs, they are given a detailed program 
for the following Sunday. Weekly reports are made aud 
records of attendance charted. 

When we started there was little organization and less 
real teaching in our Sunday schools; no effort was being 
made to adapt the Sunday school to the children who came, 
to make it appeal to them. As a consequence attendance 
was not regular, and the pupils learned little or nothing. 
Our first step was to fit the Sunday school to the scholar. 
We taught out theological students children’s songs, some 
of these motion-songs which even the larger boys and girls 
enjoy. Next we prepared programs for the men which included 
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little nature talks, circle talks, stories, illustrated talks of 
five or eight minutes, also marching or activity of some kind 
so as to relieve the monotony of sitting still too long. The 
dea in these things was to give a varied program, allow 
for activity, and have the children take some part. Each 
of the changes increased the interest of the scholars and the 
probability of their coming regularly. When we divided the 
children into classes we insisted on small classes, not more 
than eight or ten in a class and tried to get the teachers to 
use hand-work, blackboard, sand-table, sticks, stones, and 
objects of one sort and another to teach the lesson. All 
of these things tended to make the Sunday school attractive, 
they appealed to the children, and as a result the children are 
coming regularly and are learning songs, stories, Bible verses, 
and religious truths. 

Take as a concrete case a place across the river from 
Shanghai called Yiang Kying. When we started there the 
method was to open the chapel and ring a bell. Some children 
would come tramping in, few or many depending upon the 
weather and outside attractions. The leaders would have the 
children sing songs that had no relation to the children and 
which they did not understand ; then a prayer ; then the teachers 
would divide the classes and undertake to teach. There was 
nothing attractive, nothing that appealed to children in the 
opening and closing exercises and possibly little in the lesson 
that they could appreciate. Result, irregular, spasmodic at¬ 
tendance, scholars knew as little at the end of the year as they 
did at the beginning, waste effort on the part of the workers. 
We made changes as suggested above, made the opeuing 
exercises attractive by songs which children could understand 
and enjoy, stories which interested them aud at the same time 
carried with them great, live truths ; activity of one form or 
another which helped to overcome their natural restlessuess. 
The prayers were made simple aud related to the life and needs 
of the scholars. The opening aud closing exercises were made 
part of the teaching process of the Sunday school. We also 
tried to improve the methods of teaching in the classes with 
the result that we now have as many scholars as the teachers 
can handle, they come regularly and are learning songs, 
truth-beariug stories, Bible verses, and Christian truths. 

In connection with our Sunday school work we use the 
class attendance cards issued by the China Sunday School 
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Union. We also have charts showing the attendance for each 
Sunday school, and pasted up in front of each room a Sunday 
school roll. When a pupil is present he gets a red mark, when 
absent he gets a black mark. These methods encourage 
regularity of attendance and help to develop a Sunday school 
spirit. Each teacher has a class roll and is expected to keep 
track of absent pupils. Records of collections are kept in the 
same way. 


How to Produce Leaders in the Chinese Church 

J. CAMPBELL GIBSON. 


■^TINE is tempted to begin by quoting the recipe for making 
I I hare-soup, “First catch your hare.” But to put it 
y, more simply let us say, “First get your Chinese 
Church.” The finding of leaders begins where every¬ 
thing else begins, in evaugelizatiou. Or, again to simplify, let 
us say, n First produce Christians, and leaders will soon 
follow.” 

The first requisite for a leader is that he should be a fol¬ 
lower. “ Whosoever would be first among you shall be servant 
of all.” The Lord’s own first word always has been, and 
will be, “Come,” or “Come, and ye shall see,” or “Follow 
me”; and a little later His word becomes “Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become—.” The whole secret of 
Christian leadership is there, if we will only think of it. “I 
press on, if so be that I may lay hold of that for which also 
I was laid hold of by Christ Jesus.” 

Two mistakes may be made at the outset, and the history 
of missions affords ample illustrations of the results. 

i. The first is made by premature eagerness to secure 
leaders. St. Paul’s warning, “Not a novice,” has often 
been forgotten, and before the new convert has had time to 
prove himself he has been removed from his natural sphere—in 
which his gifts and graces might have matured to his own great 
profit, and to the ultimate enrichment of the Church—and has 
been thrust, untested and inexperienced, into some kind of 
leadership. He becomes puffed up, not edified, and even the 
unconscious spiritual influence which he was beginning to 
exercise within a narrow circle becomes weakened or lost. 
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2. The second mistake is sometimes made as a result of 
some such experience. Seeing how some premature experi¬ 
ments of this type have failed, the inference is drawn that all 
should be taught to abide in their own callings, and no further 
effort is made to enlist or to train those who might become leaders 
in the Church. It would not be difficult to point out missions 
which have worked long and earnestly in important centres, 
and have failed to build up a strong Christian community, 
chiefly because they have made no persistent effort to provide 
a nucleus of selected and trained men and women, fitted to lead 
and to stimulate its life and activity. 

Both mistakes must be avoided, and while no man should 
take this honour of leadership unto himself, but when he is 
called of God, neither on the other hand should we hinder 
those who are called, nor should we leave them to make bricks 
without straw, failing to give them the equipment which may 
better fit them to meet the calling of God. The gifts and 
calling often go together, but God, who sends the call, may 
often leave it to us to provide some of the coutributary gifts. 

So much then iu vindication of the topic alloted to me, 
“How to produce leaders in the Chinese Church.” It is a 
legitimate object to set before us, and, whether we are to speak 
of producing or of obtaining them, let us lay it to heart that 
somehow they must be found. 

It may be convenient to summarize the steps which may 
be expected to give us the men and women who shall worthily 
lead the growing Church. 

1. Pray for them. 

2. Look out for them, and learn to know the signs by 

which they may be recognized. 

3. Train them. 

4. Trust them. 

5. Treat them not as dependents but as fellow-workers iu 

the Kingdom of God. 

6. Do not be too much afraid of their making mistakes. 

7. Do not expect too much of them. 

8. Let them see that you respect them and will loyally 

stand by them. 

9. Respect their individuality, and let it have some scope 

for freedom of action. 

1. It should perhaps be said that the basis of Christian 
leadership rests upon gifts which we roughly, and sometimes 
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perhaps erroneously, distinguish as “natural” and “spirit¬ 
ual.” But all are gifts of God by which He is pleased to 
enrich His Church. By heredity, by the atmosphere of Chris¬ 
tian homes, by worthy friendships, by social intercourse, by 
education, aud, at the stage of adolescence, notably by the 
plastic influence of heaven-born teachers, whether of “ sacred ” 
or “secular” learning, whose own character stamps itself 
indelibly on their pupils,—by such influences God prepares 
leaders for His people and it is worth while to pray for them. 
The devious course of Church history is lit up by such names, 
and they often owed their brilliance to others of less renown. 
Timothy to his mother and his grandmother, Augustine to his 
mother, Luther to his homely but devout father, Calviu to his 
brilliant cousin and the fervency of Farel, John Knox to 
“godlie Maister Wishart.” The list might be drawn out to 
any length and we gather from it the assurance of divine gifts 
bestowed oil select souls, often through the ministry of others 
who themselves remained in obscurity, while helping to kindle 
lights that will never fade. So God prepares His gifts of 
leadership, and they are given to the Church when it prays 
for them. 

2. We must be on the outlook for such gifts, lest they 
pass unnoticed. What are the marks by which we shall 
recognize the coming leader? Not, assuredly, his readiness 
to come forward, aud not “glibness” of tongue. Not even 
an attractive manner, or winsome and comely features, though 
these may greatly help his future service, if with them more 
solid aud deeper-lying gifts discover themselves in him. “ Lay 
hands suddenly on no man” is a wise rule, but it is almost 
equally necessary to look suspiciously on no mau. The boy 
who stands aloof from the little follies and ebullitions of school 
life, who is fouud to be commanding respect from his fellows 
when sauer counsels begin to prevail, who is found to be doing 
his own work well, more intent on improving himself than on 
winning popularity out of every flashy scheme of revolution in 
church or school,—such an one will always be found well 
worth watching. He may be good-looking or ill-favoured ; 
he may be clever, and may even seem to be stupid. But as 
you watch him in school aud college, and in his first experiments 
in practical work, you will begin to recognize weight of 
character and genuineness of purpose, and there will visibly 
gather round him an undefiuable sense of power to influence 
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others for good. This recognition will not come quickly, and 
the missionary will be very unwise if he attempts to hurry it. 
You can no more produce Christian leaders by putting pressure 
on “likely” boys than you can grow a forest tree in a 
hot-house or in a corner of your garden by dosing the sapling 
with patent fertilizers. Perhaps, after all, our duty rather is 
to recognize than to produce leaders in the Chinese Church. 

3. But by all means let us train them, watchfully and 
wisely, sympathetically and unostentatiously. If we make a 
pet of one whom we begin to think promising, we shall almost 
certainly spoil his character, unless it be one of those most rare 
and precious characters that nothing can spoil. We shall also 
quite certainly destroy his influence with others, if we give them 
reason to infer from our action that he is a pet of the missionary. 
No such processes as these should be understood by the advice 
“Train them.” But fair opportunities of obtaining a sound 
education should be put within their reach, and the immensely 
increased attention now devoted to educational matters should 
secure this. We should encourage the natural and healthy 
appetite for the acquisition of knowledge in all departments. 
Above all we must guard against doing anything to justify the 
suspicion that we are limiting either the range or the standard 
of our Church education in order to shut up our students to a 
narrow range of Church service. We must be willing to take 
some risks, and seek for spiritual leaders among those who with 
wide outlook have, by the grace of God, seen and chosen the 
Way of the Cross. Let theological education be the crown of 
all our teaching, and theology, “the queen of the sciences,” 
be evidently, in our own esteem, the highest and best that we 
have to offer. To correct the uarrowiug influence of a too 
academic training, let opportunities for practical service be 
freely and early offered. A call to teach in Sunday school or 
to help in a “preaching baud” in village or street evangelistic 
work, will sometimes give the first impulse towards future 
leadership, and the varied activities of a well-managed Y. M. 
C. A. or Y. W. C. A. may be most effective in creating the spirit 
of service which is the secret of “leadership.” 

The remaining topics indicated above cannot be treated in 
detail within the limits of this paper. 

Their general purport implies that the greater part of the 
“training of leaders” is to be done outside of school and 
college class-rooms, and the best of it will be done unconsciously 
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while we are thinking of other things. If we could only 
ourselves be men and women of the type which we wish to see 
among the leaders of the Chinese Church we should be already 
on the high road to success. How did our Lord train His 
disciples? He “used similitudes” and gave them weighty 
summaries of truth. But the great lesson by which He formed 
their characters was Himself. “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” “I am among you as he that serveth.” He taught 
them as one having authority, though He prescribed no detailed 
course of study. But in the house and by the wayside, in 
public and in private, He so lived amongst them that some 
likeness to Him was gradually impressed upon them. By 
patience and love He made them to become in some degree 
what He wished them to be. He took them with Him to see 
His working and to share it, then sent them out to test their 
obedience, and, causing some portion of His power to rest upon 
them, He gave them some earnest of success. 

All this must seem far beyond our powers, but if we follow 
in humility and faithfulness, conscious that we fall far short at 
every step, yet we shall not wholly fail, and the Lord Himself 
will give us “leaders” for the Chinese Church. 


The Discovery and Enlistment of Chinese Leaders 

J. E. WALKER. 


to follow. 

But in sacred and secular history alike we find two 
kinds of leaders, one kind coming forward as an unlooked-for 
product of abnormal conditions and the other as the product 
of an established order. Of the former kind was Napoleon and 
of the latter kind Wellington. 

In the early history of Israel the leaders were largely of 
the former kind. In some cases, like Joseph, we have glimpses 
of how their early life and natural endowments formed them 
for leadership in great crises. Others, like Elijah, burst sudden¬ 
ly ou the scene. Yet in every case the dominant factor was 
God coming personally and manifestly into their lives ; but is 
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EN must and will have leaders; for only thus can united 
action be prompt and efficient. Some men are better 
fitted to lead, while most men are quite as well fitted 
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not this just as true to-day of spiritual leadership as it was 
when He wrought wonders that smote on eye and ear? 

Most of the great leaders of the Apostolic Church appeared 
in early manhood, while Peter and others had not been first 
sought out, but came of themselves to John, aud then went 
uusummoued to Christ when he had been pointed out to them as 
the L,amb of God. They were leader-like men, brave, energetic, 
quick to see, prompt to act. 

Our earlier successes at Shaowu came through men who, 
in God’s Providence, had been thus pre-prepared. 

One was a young man whose father, escaping to Foochow 
at the time of the T‘ai-ping Rebellion, had there heard the 
Gospel and commended it to his sous. The elder son was 
ruined through opium, and the younger son was making a 
losing fight with the gambling habit; but by the opportune 
coming of the Gospel he found a deliverer in Christ, and became 
at once our first Chinese leader. 

Another was a young man who had tried every form of 
vegetarianism, and then had stuffed himself with the husks of 
Taoism. But while he was teaching a Christian school the 
study of the Gospels pointed him to Christ. He had been a 
feigned believer, and we had vainly tried to have him take 
such a lead as befitted his talents and education; but when he 
found Christ he spontaneously became a leader. 

I might give other cases in which Providence had pre¬ 
prepared the man ; but better still was one man who had thus 
been made ready aud yet came to us young enough for train¬ 
ing aud study. 

Among the Apostolic leaders the greatest one was not 
Peter, even though personally trained by Christ, but the edu¬ 
cated Paul. In him, culture, Providence, and grace had worked 
together ; aud he held that his preparation began with the first 
breath he drew. He was born a Roman citizen, yet was 
reared in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel; a diligent student, 
yet no bookworm, but a skilful artisan ; saturated with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, yet finding something good in pagan 
writers ; intense, yet patient ; aggressive, yet gentle ; fearless, 
yet meek ; most spiritual, yet very practical ; given beatific 
communion with God yet companionable with men of every 
rank, race, aud religion. But always he emphasized his utter 
indebtedness to Christ and dependence on His presence and 
strength. 
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In our own home lands we find the same thing. While 
some remarkable leaders do arise without previous training in 
the schools, yet permanent and broad leadership calls for men 
of special training. Thus in the American Civil War there 
was a very inadequate supply of men with military training ; 
and many civilians filled up the gap with ability, some even 
attaining to high rank ; but the great leaders on both sides 
were graduates of West Point. 

It might be said that this all pertains to great leaders, 
while we are concerned in finding many lesser ones for local 
work ; but from the greatest down to the least the underlying 
principles are the same. 

Three things are needful for the production of any suitable 
leader—grace, providence, training; and the greatest of these 
is grace. Paul describes it as “the kindness of God our Savior 
and his love toward men.” It was that which persistently 
drew me away from selfish aims and worldly ambitions, while 
a series of providences led me and enabled me to secure an 
education. Born among the Spokane Indians, at four years of 
age I saw the mission broken up by an Indian war between 
a neighboring tribe and the white immigrants, and my parents 
moved five hundred miles on horse-back and by row-boat to the 
embryo settlements in western Oregon. There home missionary 
leaders were just laying the foundations of my alma mater. 
All the land around the chosen site had been preempted in 
mile square farms though it took a few years to perfect the 
title, but by special Providence my father secured one of these 
farms near the center. Church and college were the dominant 
factors in the community, and the faculty were intimate with 
the family. And there for me Genesis put God into geology. 

Among the savages I had learned the difference between 
superstition and the religion of the Bible ; for when the former 
gave me a fearsome dream of cadaverous ghosts, my father lulled 
me to sleep again by telling me about God’s guardian angels. 
And on our journey out of the Indian country, at the site of 
the massacre that brought on the war, I saw my mother pick 
up a bit of goldeu hair which had come from the head of an 
accomplished Christian woman murdered there; and the 
Indians had lashed her face with their whips as she lay dying. 
How could I ever believe that Christianity was an evolution 
from foul and murderous lies ! It came as a pure revelation 
from our Father to his erring children. 
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A leader must be a strong man. The church is, on one 
side, a hospital for souls; and the nurses are taken from the 
cured ones, but not till they are strong, and have been found 
adept and had some training. 

The good leader must be strong in the Lord. Human 
strength often fails just where it is strongest. Jacob had cared 
for his father’s flock with unfailing fidelity for years and years, 
yet was induced by his mother to grossly deceive him ; and he 
reaped what he had sown in the deception he himself suffered. 

Moses wrote him down a perfect man ; for Moses had 
killed a man and been exiled to tend sheep for forty years ; 
and in his old age, he, the meekest of men, did, under sharp 
provocation, give way to a fit of irritation and self-assumption 
that shut him out from the Promised Land. 

Efficient leadership calls for a strong will and self-reliance, 
both of them chastened by Providence and regenerated by 
grace. Always in the assemblies of men it is the strong, self- 
reliant will that leads. 

The Christian leader must have strong faith and strong 
convictions, able to say with Paul, “I know.” The physical 
sciences find a physical truth which cannot be changed or 
abated. From the atom millions of times smaller than a drop 
of water to a star a myriad times brighter than the sun, yet 
dim through inconceivable distance, one law, one truth pre¬ 
vails, immutable and absolutely accurate. Men of science have 
had their disputes as one error after another has been met and 
disproved, till now they are attaining to a wonderful structure 
in the unity of the truth. 

Is spiritual truth less fortunate than this ? No, we have 
the surer word of prophecy, the foundation of the prophets and 
the Apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone; 
and on this we come to the Unity of the Faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. The Peasant of Galilee laid 
down the scientific test—By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Only a good tree can bear good fruit; and a diseased tree can 
but bear poor fruit. Neither can a man of unsettled convictions 
make a good leader. 

A good leader must be impelled by a strong inward im¬ 
pulse ; not be like a ship blown about by fitful winds, but 
like one propelled by hot fires within, the Holy Spirit and a 
Christ-like love firing his couvictions. Once when an examin¬ 
ing committee asked a young theologue, Henry Ward Beecher 
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by name, why he wished to preach, he replied, “I would 
die if I could not preach the Gospel. ’ 1 Too seldom does the 
average leader have such a strong propulsion as this, aud iu 
saying this I do not except myself. God grant it to us all. 

I recall the case of a youth a little older than myself and 
rated higher in ability ; but just at a critical point he was 
soured against religion by shabby treatment from one who was 
scheming for leadership in the church ; and, lacking the right 
inward impulse, he gave up just when he ought to have buck¬ 
led down. Oh, these disciples of Diotrephes who love the pre¬ 
eminence. Iu the bitter controversies that have rent the church, 
the bitterness has come from love of pre-eminence and not from 
zeal for the truth. 

But how cau we discover such leaders as this ? We must 
find them as the magnet finds the iron. A marked characteris¬ 
tic of great leaders is the power they have to attract and draw 
about them men of like spirit and aims. We ourselves must 
be true steel, magnetized from the great Magnet above. Or 
better, pure iron of the electro-magnet, drawing mightily, yet 
powerless if the connection be broken. The Apostles could 
impart miraculous gifts to others ; but they could not bestow 
the power to impart these gifts ; and hence in a generation or 
so the gifts had ceased. But the enduement of power for spirit¬ 
ual work has never ceased. 

The leaders whom we seek must come from the church 
itself. In years past I have sometimes said to an audience, 
‘Your rulers come from your ownselves, and if you got rid 
of these, where would you go to get better ones ? The Gospel 
must regenerate before you can have good rulers.’ Yet even in 
secular history God does sometimes in pity give the people a 
leader much better than they deserve. And is not all this true 
of the Church? Luther and his associates came from the 
Romish Church. But note this also, they came from the inner 
sanctuary of the Roman Church, which was not given over 
to be trampled by the Gentiles. So also Elijah and Elisha 
and the Sons of the Prophets must have come from that inner 
seven thousand who never bowed the knee to Baal. 

Hence our pursuit of leaders must begin in the homes of 
the Church. It was in a religious home that Timothy was 
fitted so early in life to be one of Paul’s companions. Very 
early in life I understood what the Indians meant by ghosts; 
but much more I understood my parents when they talked about 
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God. Helen Keller has told how in the darkness and silence 
of her young life, God was her comfort and stay, Now when 
my parents talked about material things my five senses inter¬ 
preted to me their words, but when they spoke about God how 
came I to understand ? What could it have been but a sense 
of God ? Yet had I not been reared in a godly family, would 
not this sense of God have been a starveling amid the growing 
appetites and passions ? 

We do have spiritual senses which give us communion 
with God. Yet, seemingly, all do not possess these in like 
degree. But the Christian leader should be well endowed with 
these. Aud, just as in the case of mental faculties, nurture 
and training can do much, alike for the poorly and for the 
well endowed. 

Next, there should be suitable opportunities provided in 
youth and early manhood for one’s natural gifts to be drawn 
out aud exercised. One of those pioneer home missionaries 
who founded my alma mater told how in youth he was very 
diffident; but a good deacon kindly urged him forward to take 
part in the weekly prayer meeting, and as the outcome of 
this he was moved to get an education and enter the ministry. 
At that time the Sunday school was just coming into favor; 
and it has been a place in which many a young leader has 
found himself, and discovered himself to others. It has given 
ns some splendid leaders. Twenty-odd years ago there was a 
Mr. Millard connected with one of the foreign hongs in 
Foochow, and his religious activities found play in a little 
Sunday school for the children of the missionaries ; and then 
the firm failed, aud soon after he came into marked prominence 
for his power in stirring up the churches at home to zeal for 
foreign missions. 

The Y. M. C. A. has been a rich source of supply of lay 
workers aud of live clerical workers also. I first knew of D. L. 
Moody as a leading Y. M. C. A. worker ; and the only time 
I ever saw and heard him was at an International Y. M. C. A. 
Convention. He had not then attained to his great fame as an 
evangelist; but his idea of a Christian worker was much like 
that of a steam locomotive; aud this was just what he re¬ 
minded me of. In China to-day the \. M. C. A. has been and 
is finding and fitting meu for leadership. 

When I was in the seminary it seemed to me that there 
was too big a gap between the theologue aud the Y. M. C. A. 
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worker. I do not think that this is so now in China ; and I 
trust it never will be. For one thing, the Y. M. C. A. was 
squarely undenominational, while the seminary was squarely 
denominational; but things are different now. 

Such organizations as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 
Epworth League, Christian Endeavor, and other Young Peo¬ 
ples’ Societies have done much to develop leadership in the 
churches; and there is a marked tendency to widen the scope 
of these organizations, and make them training schools for all 
forms of religious activity. 

The College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have grand op¬ 
portunities along this line ; and the Student Volunteer Baud 
in searching for and securing leaders for the foreign field has 
also done much for the home land. 

All these agencies ought to work the same here as at 
home. One of our pastors told me that he had six men iu his 
church who could conduct the services if he were absent, and 
they had all been trained in the C. E. Society together with 
thorough study of the Bible in the Sunday school. But our 
institutions of learning have a supremely important part in this 
work, from the day school up to the university. 

One of our pioneer home missionaries, in pleading for my 
little alma mater said, “To give a man an education without 
Christian principle is only to make him a clever devil.” Did 
he state the case too strongly ? In this laud at least we have 
seen what Christian principle can do for a scholar, and alas, 
what a scholar can sink to if he has it not. (One of the sad 
things at home is the exteut to which well-trained youths go 
astray in college.) 

All our schools and academies and colleges should be in 
the hands of those who can and will permeate them with a 
Christian atmosphere. The teaching of the Bible and the re¬ 
ligious services cannot be dispensed with ; but it is not the 
text-book so much as it is the teacher who creates the atmos¬ 
phere ; without this the text-book is weak. 

And how is this to be secured ? Life can come only from 
life. But if our life is hid with Christ in God, and we live, 
yet not us, but Christ lives in us, we will then be a sweet savor 
of Christ that cannot be hidden. Communion with God, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and intercessory prayer will charge 
us with the magnetism of heaven ; and what oxygen is to the 
air, that the Holy Spirit is to the atmosphere which we create. 
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I have read that Pastor Ting has a list of 1,000 names of 
persons for whom he prays daily. How does he do it ? How 
does a pianist strike a hundred notes on a piano where I could 
hardly strike a score? Practice has done it. Then, too, in 
prayer the coucentrative power of strong faith, burning love, and 
yearning hope can do wonders. 

And then, too, we are to pray in the Spirit. But then 
shall we not also have fellowship with the Spirit in the groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered ? 

Such a life will make us keen to see and wise and eager to 
get in touch with students who show qualifications for leadership. 

At the Water Street Mission in New York two men of 
very different types were saved. Both had been brought to the 
deepest degradation by strong drink ; and both were marvel¬ 
ously changed. But one had grown up ignorant, a leader of 
bad boys, and then a ball player till liquor spoiled him ; then 
a gambler, and then a drunken bum. He has saved scores of 
men of like character. The other man was a college graduate ; 
yet he sank as low as the first one ; but now in three years’ 
time he has addressed 80,000 college men, conversed personally 
with 8,000 and seen 4,000 give themselves to Christ. But who 
could have dreamed that such a leader would be the product 
of missionary work in the slums of New York ! 

In the past God has called the educated and also the un¬ 
educated, and wonderfully blessed both kinds, and we must 
recognize and honor the Holy Spirit and all those with whom 
He works. 

I have sometimes thought of the Chinese leaders thus;— 
They must iucrease but we must decrease. Relatively this 
must be true; but actually we also must increase, in numbers, 
in wisdom, in power. We have reached a stage where position 
must count for less, and personality, more than ever, must be 
the main thing. If we are going to lead them it must be 
because we are intrinsically in the front. We may be still 
ahead in education but they are gaining on us in this ; we 
command more funds, but they are gaining on us in this, and 
so with everything. Thank God they are gaining on us in 
consecration and the fulness of the Spirit; but do let us keep 
as near the front as we can. 

If Paul were here and we asked him what he thought of 
his critics he would sadly reply, 4 ‘ They fail to see the supreme 
presence of Christ in all that I was and all that I did.” 
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Sunday School Work in Kak Chieh, Swatow 

EDITH G. TRAVER. 

A SHORT time ago most of the village Sunday schools 
near us were really preaching services, and in fact that 
is the case still in a great many churches,—but even 
where this is so, most of the preachers know that 
something quite different is now the order of the day, and 
many are beginning to follow the example of those enterprising 
leaders of churches who are earnestly learning and doing the 
ways of modern Sunday school methods. 

In Swatow, as in our other central stations, we have long 
divided the school into many classes, and in the morning a 
“ kindergarten ” has been held during the time of the church 
services. In the days before the full graded lessons were 
planned in English, we used in this morning work the old 
Beginners’ Course. Eater, when the full course was published, 
we adopted the Beginners’ and Primary work of the new 
graded course. 

When it was planned to start a real graded Sunday school 
in all departments of our afternoon school, the morning 
“kindergarten” became true to its name, with only the 
children of kindergarten age, while the older children went to 
church in the morning, taking their Sunday school work in 
the afternoon. 

We are glad indeed to have the graded Sunday school 
lessons in English and also in Chinese. 

The Primary and the Beginners’ Departments meet 
together now in the afternoon in the kindergarten, the Girls’ 
Junior Department meets in the Women’s Bible School, and 
the Boys’ Junior in the Theological School. The older pupils 
all meet in the church. In a nearby village a graded Sunday 
school is held in the girls’ school building. 

The classes of these schools are made up of four or five 
pupils each, and the teachers come from the Academy, the 
young women of the Women’s Bible School, and other young 
women of the neighborhood, teachers or students of the girls’ 
schools. 

The junior girls are so enthusiastic in their work that 
they come a half hour early to begin work, and there are so 
many things they want to do that they stay half an hour 
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longer than the other schools,—singing, memorizing, hand¬ 
work, mapwork, with writing to be done in school and at 
home. 

We have a Cradle Roll Department, and this year we have 
started a class for mothers of small children. They meet in a 
building by themselves, and the children are with them, so 
that while the little ones do not disturb anyone else, and they 
have their mothers’ care, the women are receiving instruction 
both in Bible truths and in methods of caring for their children. 

In the Women’s Bible School the first of our Teacher 
Training work began six or seven years ago, and it has an 
important place in two and a half years of the four years of 
our course. We are studying the books prepared by the 
Sunday School Union for the Teacher Training classes. We 
have also a fundamental course in the method of studying the 
Sunday school lesson, the truth and aim of the lesson, and the 
making of the plan for the teaching of it. There is giving of 
model lessons and the criticism of these by the class. There is 
work in story-telling, and a course in handwork following 
Milton Littlefield’s comprehensive book, “Handwork in the 
Sunday School.” 

There was also a course in Sunday school methods in the 
Theological School before it was necessary to close the school 
for a time, and when it opens its doors again this year, the 
course will be continued. 

For some years there has been, for a good share of each 
year, a Teacher Training class held some week-day eveniug for 
the teachers other than those who come to the Women’s 
School for the work. Now there are two of such classes, one 
for teachers of the junior boys and one for those who teach 
the Uniform lessons in the main school. 

Though it is beyond the province of this subject, I want 
to mention the especially good Primary Sunday school held in 
the English Presbyterian Mission in Swatow. 

I said at the first that there is a very general interest in 
Sunday school work throughout the field, at this time -, and, 
though the interest has been growing for several years, this is 
mainly the result of the meetings held here by Mr. Tewksbury 
in February, and also of the follow-up meetings held since 
that time. One of the results is the demand in the nearby 
churches for the services of those who have been trained in the 
Bible School. 
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The need of Sunday school work is being felt more and 
more in the churches. Iu many places the children do not 
attend the Sunday school service at all, while they, as well as 
the older ones, are in vital need of the study of the Scriptures. 
Now, while they are young, is the time for them to memorize 
the words of the Bible, and the time to learn its stories. But 
almost more than all this, it seems to me,—now while they 
are young is the time when the church and its work should 
become their possession. The Sunday school should be their 
own,—the service in which they have a share, the time at 
which the superintendent is depending on them for part of the 
program;—they are the ones to recite the Psalm, to give the 
Golden Text, to sing special songs, and so the church comes to 
be their own. 

And the young people of the church, those who perhaps 
are like I was at sixteen, longing for a class to teach or some 
other work to do ! No class was given me then, but now as I 
think back to when any growth in my Christian life began, I 
know it was when at eighteen a class was given me to teach. 
The young people of the church are ready, I believe, for work, 
and it will mean growth and power to them and to the church 
as a whole when the work is given them to do. 

The great problem of the children whose parents are not 
Christians is another question which in many other places is 
being more fully solved than it is here. In olden times 
churches were in the homes, and many of us remember the 
Sunday schools founded in our own homes that later grew to 
be churches. Why should not the more isolated Christian 
homes and the homes of friendly non-Christian families be the 
places for Sunday schools to be founded ? Many homes, I 
know, are given for preaching places, but would it not be well 
to have Sunday schools in many more of these homes, and so 
make greater use of the opportunities of reaching the non- 
Christian children and womeu round about them ? The Chris¬ 
tian workers from our larger churches or our schools could 
open and carry on the work with the help and interest of the 
family of the home. 

There are many problems, we say, and questions, in 
Sunday school work, yet there are as truly opportunities, 
opportunities to teach our Christian children, to give them 
their true share in the church life; to give the young people 
their part in the work of the church ; to bring the non-Chris- 
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tian children and their parents, too, to Christ, and then to give 
them their share in the great work that Christ has given us 
to do. 


The Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South 

D. P. KING. 

Sunday School vSecretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, China. 

I. A BRIEF HISTORY. 

-(HE first organizations named the Holy-day School, which 

is now still used at some places, were started more than 
two score years ago. One of our pastors, Rev. Zung 
Zing Sau, told us (for he was one of the first Sunday 
school students where he was at school) that “in the early 
days the missionary-teachers saw the way they spent their 
Sundays : some played chess, some squandered away their time, 
some even quarreled and did all sorts of mischief. In order to 
stop this the Sunday school was begun. They had no printed 
lesson papers, so someone translated the English Lessons 
into Chinese aud had them taught to the boys, requiring them 
to take notes. Every Sunday, therefore, one teacher led the 
Sunday school, which was usually held in the class-rooms of 
the school, but soon the church or chapel was used. Beginning 
from this, any church that had a day-school attached to it 
followed the same plan and the Sunday school became one of 
the activities of our Church. The first pupils of the Sunday 
schools, therefore, were the students attending our day-schools. 
They did not divide into classes and they did not have adequate 
lessons, for some places used the Catechism as their regular 
lessons. ’ ’ 

In 1885 Rev. C. F. Reid began to translate the Inter¬ 
national Lessons into Chinese, as instructed by the Conference. 
Then these became the uniform lessons in our Church. At 
that time the Conference had uot appointed any special com¬ 
mittee, so it is difficult to get definite reports and statistics. 

However, in 1900 at the Annual Conference the Committee 
on Sunday Schools already appointed made the following 
suggestion : 

“We hereby ask all the members of our Church to consider 
Sunday school work very important, and we hope no one will think 
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of it as insignificant. We also earnestly hope that our pastors will 
carefully select ivise and enthusiastic church-members to act as 
superintendents and teachers. We should extend our work not 
only among our own students (those who are attending our schools 
and colleges) but among those around us who are in darkness. 
If there should be no attempts made to save souls, how should we 
feel ! We therefore hope that, beginning from next year, the 
children of non-Christian families will be sought out and their 
souls saved. We should seek the lost lambs and bring them to 
the fold.” 

Since then our Church has made great effort to attract 
neighboring children into our Sunday schools, and so the 
privilege was not the monopoly of those attending our schools, 
but became common to every child. 

Iu succeeding years we have realized more and more the 
importance of such a movement, and the importance of baviug 
properly trained officers and teachers to lead in such work. 
This resulted in the establishment of a Sunday School Normal 
Institute iu the Soochow district in 1911, I was asked to look 
after the Sunday school work. Soon this was adopted by the 
Shanghai and the Huchow districts as well. The sole aim 
was to build up new Sunday schools, and though what we 
have achieved does not altogether satisfy us, yet it represents 
what we intend—the extension of our Sunday school work. 
Moreover, the Annual Conferences and the Sunday School 
Board are always endeavoring to make the work as up-to-date 
and efficient as possible. 

The following is a table showing our progress : 


Year. 

No. of 

S. S. 

No. Officers, 
and Teachers, 

Pupils. 

Contributions. 

1885 

7 

27 

390 

0* 

1900 

26 

145 

1,900 

0* 

1910 

45 

256 

3.349 

i 482.53 

1914 

120 

695 

8,145 

866.23 

1915 

132 

863 

11,107 

r,178.66 

The 

progress 

from 1910-1914, 

as compared with 1900- 

1910, in 

number 0 

f pupils, is threefold ; iu teachers and officers, 

fourfold. 

This forcibly illustrates 

the value of the Sunday 


school institutes. Again, if we compare .1900-1910 with 1915 
alone, the numbers of pupils, teachers, and officers are doubled, 
this being due to a plan adopted by the 1914 Annual Con¬ 
ference and which, briefly, is as follows: 


*Due to the fact that there were no Sunday school officers and the Sunday 
school was sustained by the Church. 
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II, THE IMMEDIATE REASON FOR EMPLOYING 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARY. 

The Report of the Sunday School Board to the 1914 
Conference showed a marvellous advance. The work, growing 
steadily, still had its weak points: the lack of unification was 
one ; another trouble was the lack of school equipment and 
accommodation, resulting in an altogether too crowded con¬ 
dition. The Board saw that these two major causes, and minor 
causes such as the lack of funds, lack of ability, etc., were 
crippling the work and the plans for future development. The 
Conference then decided to appoint a secretary to take care of 
the interests of the Sunday schools, to meet their teachers in 
person in order to plan and suggest and teach the best methods, 
or to instruct them through correspondence or to organize 
Suuday school institutes. This seemed to the China Conference 
to offer the best solution of some of the most difficult problems, 
and they had really felt the necessity of such a secretary long 
before. 

In 1914 the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, laid special emphasis upon Sunday School 
work, resulting in the organizing of the General Sunday 
School Board. The duties of this Board are: (1) to look 
after Sunday school publications; (2) to conduct special Con¬ 
ventions; (3) to organize Bible classes; (4) to prepare a 
Teacher-training Course, and (5) to promote the general in¬ 
terests of the Sunday school. The General Board can accom¬ 
plish very little without the assistance of one or more secretaries 
to carry out their plans ; each Annual Conference, therefore, 
has been given the right to appoint one secretary or more, to 
secure the efficient working out of the plans of the Church. 
The 1914 Conference was presided over by Bishop James 
Atkins, the chairman of our General Sunday School Board. 
From Reports, he learned that the China Conference Sunday 
schools were growing, and therefore the appointment of one 
secretary (the present incumbent) was ratified by the Conference. 

III. THE DUTIES OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARY. 

i. Towards the China Sunday School Union. The first 
man taking Sunday school work as his vocation is the General 
Secretary of the China Sunday School Union, Rev. E. G. 
Tewksbury, He began his office in 1911. Since then he has 
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been rendering great service to our Sunday schools, helping in 
institutes, etc., encouraging us in our work and stimulating 
our interest. Besides the preparation of Sunday School Lesson 
publications, the editing of a Teacher-training series to guide 
our teachers in regard to methods of teaching, and the conduct¬ 
ing of Summer Training Conferences, he has done much to 
help in the general progress of the work, and Sunday school 
secretaries should keep in close touch and cooperation with the 
China Sunday School Union. 

2. Towards the Church Sunday School Boards. Having 
been appointed by the M. E. Church, the writer must, of course, 
conform to its regulations, and whatever helpful publications 
the General S. S. Board has issued, it is his duty to adopt and 
adapt them and have Chinese translations printed for circula¬ 
tion. Several such publications are now in the hands of the 
printers and will soon be available. 

3. Towards the Preachers of our own Church. Our 
preachers and pastors have a very heavy burden upon them. 
They not only perform the holy rites, preach sermons, do 
evangelistic work, but also have the oversight of Sunday school 
and educational work, and this because the church-members do 
not undertake any of these responsibilities themselves, believing 
that it should all fall to the preachers and pastors. On the 
other hand, our pastors have rather overlooked the importance 
of training the church-members as social workers, with ready 
hands to help where there is a chance. The duty of the writer, 
therefore, as Sunday school secretary, is to plan for the 
training of church-members in voluntary service, that they 
may take a responsible part in the Sunday school and church 
activities. One of the most common difficulties in our Sunday 
schools everywhere (the lack of teachers in proportion to the 
number of pupils) might be remedied by such training. The 
Bible School of the Soochow University, recently established 
at Sungkiang, has a twofold purpose : the training of efficient 
workers for the Church, and of able leaders and teachers for 
our Sunday schools. In connection with this latter purpose, 
the writer was called over to help for a month, using “Prin¬ 
ciples of Teaching’’ as the subject of his lectures. Prac¬ 
tical demonstrations were also given, as well as illustrations 
from experience. The Sunday school secretary has a large 
responsibility in the matter of the training of workers for the 
future. 
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IV. TOWARDS THE PRESENT SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

In the foregoing- we have emphasized the necessity of 
training church-members to realize the need of, and to prepare 
for, active service on their part. One method has been by the 
starting of teacher-training classes, giving them a chance to 
learn something of methods of Bible study and Bible teaching, 
and thus directly helping our Sunday schools. Besides these 
teacher-training classes in connection with churches we also 
have over two hundred students of one school in teacher- 
traiuing classes, preparing themselves to be better Sunday 
school teachers. This is the most important work the Sunday 
school of to-day can take in hand. 

We should make much of music in our Sunday school 
work. The songs that we are using are not at all uniform in 
translation, and most schools do not have adequate ones; 
therefore twenty songs for Sunday schools have been edited 
and written on large sheets of cloth for distribution. Special 
leaders have been invited to teach them during Sunday school 
institutes, etc., these institutes being largely made up of 
superintendents and teachers. 

Without hesitation the writer must say that the Sunday 
School work is growing so rapidly that it has become too great 
a task for one mau. During the District Conferences, there¬ 
fore, the writer requested the assistance of a few voluntary 
secretaries. They will have a large responsibility for their own 
circuit or circuits. 

In conclusion, with so great a field of work before us, we 
feel that we shall not be able to do justice to the one hundred 
and thirty-three Sunday schools without the help of the prayers 
of those interested iu Sunday school work. Pray for us. 


Notes on Sunday School Work in Foochow 

WALLACE H. MINER. 

I y'lTINERATING ou interior districts (which had been 
I a I arranged for when the request came to write something 
ou Sunday school work) has made it inevitable that my 
remarks should be brief and rather hastily made. The 
short period of two years in the work iu China does not make it 
advisable for the writer to offer suggestions or pass opinions, 
but we are pleased to record some encouraging observations on 
local Sunday school work. 
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Worthy of first mention is the fine spirit of cooperation and 
union in this, as in other lines of church work : not only are 
there union medical, theological, and normal schools and college, 
but the religious educational work in churches is conducted 
more or less unitedly with much profit and encouragement to 
the workers. Union meetiugs for Sunday school workers are 
frequently held. The preachers’ meeting is attended by the 
preachers of each of the three missions here at work. This 
united effort serves to stimulate workers to increased efficiency 
rather than to lessen individual responsibility. It was 
encouraging to behold each gathering of over fifteen hundred 
Sunday school pupils at the Rallies recently held in our two 
largest churches, the Tai Bing Ga Dong (Great Peace Street 
Church) in Foochow City, Congregational, and the Tieng Ang 
Dong (Heavenly Rest Church), Methodist Episcopal, at the 
suburban center of mission work. If local means of modern 
transporation were obtainable it would be possible to secure a 
gathering of over thirty-five hundred Sunday school pupils and 
workers iii and near Foochow City. 

There is a local union of Sunday school workers which 
has been a successful means of accomplishing much in many 
ways of cooperation. The Sunday school work in Foochow 
has received much from the China Sunday School Union. 
Delegates have been invited from Foochow to attend each of 
the Summer Schools conducted by the Chiua Sunday School 
Union. Not only thus have many workers been trained, but 
the General Secretary of the China Sunday School Union, the 
Rev. Elvvood G. Tewksbury, has visited Foochow at least three 
times and conducted meetings for Sunday school workers. Great 
has been the benefit derived from these meetings and especially 
has this been true of the recent two-weeks Conference, which 
was attended by over one hundred delegates, who received 
certificates for work on which examinations were taken. The 
“follow-up” work undertaken and planned will reach every 
district of the northern part of the Fukien Province. The 
resolutions of the Conference were as follows : 

To organize Adult Bible Classes in every church ; to organize 
teacher-training classes; to organize the Home Department work, 
forward Personal Work, and to engage in various lines of social 
service, such as evening classes, etc. 

Recently there has been a notable increase in the number 
of teacher-training classes, and the efficiency of the work done 
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has much improved. Bible study is more extensive in the 
churches than ever before, and the organization of Sunday 
schools is far better than formerly. District institutes have 
frequently been held and have accomplished much in stimulat¬ 
ing the workers and making the work more efficient. Much 
credit for the recent progress in Sunday school work is due to 
the fact that there are five Chinese workers who are giving 
their entire time to this work. One is in the American 
Board Mission, one in the Church Missionary Society and 
three in the Methodist Episcopal Mission. Several preachers 
and teachers of ability and experience in Sunday school work 
are also giving a portion of their time to general Sunday school 
work. 

For some time the need has been felt of a leaflet to aid 
workers in Sunday school organization and work generally. 
Recently it was decided to publish a quarterly containing 
several articles which would be helpful to workers. We are 
hoping that it may soon be possible for the China Sunday 
School Union to publish a good-sized teachers’ monthly con¬ 
taining not only the notes on the Lessons but articles on 
Sunday school work. 

Over twenty-five hundred copies of books in the China 
Sunday School Union Teacher-training Series have been sold 
in Foochow during the last two years. Two years ago through¬ 
out this area the Teachers' Quarterly taken numbered 1,000 
and 3,500 pupils’ Lesson Leaflets, including colored Golden 
Text Cards. To-day 2,500 Teachers ' 1 Quarterlies are used, aud 
over 17,000 Helps for pupils. It should be added that there is 
occasionally prepared a Sunday School Lesson leaflet containing 
questions on the Lessons, home readings, etc., which two years 
ago had a circulation of 7,500 and now 8,800 sheets are 
published quarterly. This leaflet may well serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to the Lesson, and is used by pupils as well as teachers. 

We regret that it is not possible to give statistics of the 
Sunday school work covering the entire northern part of the 
province, but regarding the Methodist Episcopal Sunday school 
work of the Foochow Conference we can report the following: 

In 1913 the Sunday schools numbered 227, an increase 
during the year of 33 ; with 636 teachers, an increase of 139 
over the previous year; and 9,189 pupils, an increase of 568 
over the year 1912. In 1915 the statistics show 258 Sunday 
schools, au increase of 31 since 1913 ; with 901 teachers, an 
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increase of 265, or 41% in the past two years; and 12,444 
pupils, an increase of 3,255, or 35% since 1913. 

This shows an encouraging increase in totals, but special 
mention should be made of the 107% increase in teachers and 
66 % increase in pupils, on the four Futsing districts, and 
another remarkable increase on the four Yenping districts, of 
53% in teachers and 70% in pupils. 


1915 Statistics for Methodist Episcopal Conferences in China. 
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The above figures show that workers in the Sunday school 
are increasing rapidly, but the proportion of teachers to the 
number of pupils should be increased—as will be agreed to by 
all acquainted with Sunday school work. About one full 
church-member in ten is eugaged in religious instruction. We 
regret to observe, however, that less than one-half of the full 
members, probationers, aud inquirers are connected with Sunday 
schools, and thus do not help in giving or receiving instruction 
even of the present standard of efficiency. This number is 
further reduced and the proportion made even more discourag¬ 
ing when we consider that many of the present Sunday school 
pupils are not included in either of the above classes. More¬ 
over, we observe that over twelve thousand people attend 
Sunday worship on the average, more than attend Sunday 
school. This shows that much more should be done in Bible 
study, and most especially when we consider that over twelve 
thousand church-members and probationers are not enrolled in 
the Sunday schools—this number is even increased, for a large 
proportion of Sunday school pupils are neither probationers 
nor church-members. 
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3n flDemorianu— Frances Alice Claxton 

born, January 14th , 1866. died, February 25th , iqi 6 . 

INTERRED CHARLTON CEMETERY, February 2ptk. 

yTIORN in Essex, she was taken by her mother at four years 
r\ of age, after the death of her father, to Ireland, where 

U she lived for many years, and the spirit and the genius 

of the Irish so passed into her that she was often in 
after life taken to be Irish. 

Her early training had been carefully guarded and balanced 
by such godly people as the relatives of Earl Cairns and the 
McNeills of County Antrim. When she moved to London, in 
her teens, with her mother she came under the saintly influence 
of the then Vicar of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street (Rev. J. 
W. Ayre), and was an active worker in that church. One 
evening after a service there she took me to the home of her 
vicar and told him she was going out with me under the 
London Missionary Society. I shall never forget the beautiful 
prayer of the silver-haired ideal clergyman as he commended 
us to God. It was an ordination and a valediction in advance, 
three years before my real ordination at Spencer Street in 1885. 
As soon as practicable she started training for the varied work 
of the mission field, more especially by taking a practical 
course in a dispensary and a hospital in Loudon. Though not a 
certificated nurse she was thoroughly efficient, and her presence 
often did more than doctors and physic. 

From 1885 to 1892 she lived strenuously for the Samoan 
people, and wou the love of all who came into touch 
with her. 

Testimonies keep coming to me of gratitude for what she 
did for fellow missionaries and their children. She loved 
Samoa, and it was a great grief to her that the climate wore 
her thin and frail after six years, so that she had to come home 
before my furlough was due. 

Her twenty-one years of service in China surpassed the 
service in Samoa not only in duration but in the increased 
effectiveness of accumulating experience. Sixteen years were 
spent in Chungking, years of varied experiences. Sudden 
alarms, orders from the Consul to pack a box or two and move 
with young children to a boat ready for instant departure. 
Once a Chinaman seized and grappled with her as she was 
coming out of the hospital gate to cross the road to our home. 
He shouted “Kill, kill the hated foreigner.” Friendly 
Chinese came to her rescue and took the rioter to the magis¬ 
trates. She got together a school for girls which outgrew the 
accommodation of our premises. She tried to restrict it to 
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forty pupils, but she actually once took eighty. She went 
into the homes of the Chinese and adapted herself so finely 
that it was often said to her, “Why, you are just like us 
though you are a foreign devil. We did not know foreign 
barbarians were educated and had nice manners.’’ 

The journeys through the rapids of the Upper Yangtse 
tried her more than threatenings of rioters, epidemics, or civil 
wars. The river is terrible in its forcefulness, and it is a 
wonder to me that the hairbreadth escapes we were often get¬ 
ting did not cause heart failure. No wonder her hair turned 
white long ago. Then again she had to return to England 
without me under doctor’s orders, to find that our second son, 
Gordon, was far gone with trouble of the mitral valve. She 
nursed and mothered him, without slacking efforts for others 
with less claim, and kept him alive and happy till he was 
fifteen. 

Mrs. Harris of Caine gave a house on the hills in memory 
of Walford Hart as a “life preserver” sanatorium. There 
were four bedrooms and two sitting rooms, and on one occasion 
she welcomed there the sick and fever-stricken from two other 
English missions and one American mission, till there was 
hardly room to walk between the beds. One American doctor 
sent us two of his own children who were very much run down 
with the heat and foulness of the city, disease unknown. It 
turned out to be measles, and our own childreu took it. Yet 
she never reproached that doctor ! 

When we came away from Chungking we chose a date 
when all the principal workers, British and foreign, were 
attending a conference some days’ distant, thinking to slip 
away quietly. The Christians who were not delegates heard 
of our arrangements, and, regardless of the derangement 
it caused to business in a large city, made a long procession, 
with strings of Chinese crackers every score or two of yards, 
blinding and deafening everybody with their smoke and their 
noise : a send-off which she would have been thankful to 
have been relieved from, but which she took in the spirit in 
which it was offered, and without a murmur—except quite 
privately in my ear. 

At Hankow since 1911, she has done an imperishable 
work among the young students in the Griffith John College. 
It is a tragedy that she cannot now return to continue that 
service, as the doctors were saying she might do after the next 
hot season. There will be very deep grief there when the news 
reaches her “boys.” She was hoping not to give up foreign 
service till she had seen Eric through Mansfield and started on 
missionary work in Chiua. But God knows best. His will be 
done. She was mercifully taken with such suddenness that 
there was for her no pain in death, no sorrow in partings. 
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God’s choicest loan, we think too soon reclaimed. But perhaps 
it is better to say ;— 

“His choice is best; 

While blind and erring is thy sight 
His wisdom sees and judges right ; 

So trust and rest.” 

A. E. C. 


Our Book Table 

SUMMARY OF REVIEW ARTICLES. 

The Constructive Quarterly (London & New York) has the subtitle of “A 
Journal of the Faith, Work, and Thought of Christendom.” 

The number for March 1916 certainly justifies this somewhat ambitious 
outline of its activities, as the following Table of Contents may show : 

Tbe Orthodox Church of Constantinople. ... I. I, Sokoloff. 

Some Aspects and Problems of Missions in tbe 

Far East.Robert E. Speer. 

Prayer and the Answer to Prayer. Friedrich Niebergall. 

The Holy Eucharist.. ... J. T. F. Farquhar. 

Immortality and the Person of Jesus Christ ... T. R. Glover. 

Fundamental Characteristics of New Testament 

Christology .Reinbold Seeberg. 

Intellectnalist Theodicy in France . Clement Besse. 

The Basic Call for the World Conference on Church 

Unity .. . Junius B. Remensnyder. 

Catholicity and Nationality .. . Richard Roberts. 

Christianity a Unifying Power in War-time ... Ernest Rochat. 

Archbishop Theodore .Benjamin W. Wells. 

From this wide range of topics a single one has been chosen 
for quotation, not only because the author is well known to a large 
number of readers of the Chinese Recorder (better known 
indeed than any of the other writers) but because of the immediate 
relation of what he writes to China. It is less than a year ago 
since Dr. Robert Speer and his party were in China, and what he 
has to say is as pertinent now as it was then. 

“It is no longer possible to speak of the changing West 
and the immovable East. Nothing more clearly illustrates the 
unity of the world than the oneness of the forces which are 
moving to-day in the life alike of the East and of the West. 
We have been travelling through these lands at the time of 
the European war, which is ten thousand miles away, but we 
have seen the effects of the war in every country where we 
have been. Back of the economic unity of the world lies the 
great fact of the moral unity of mankind. Once denied in theory 
and still often repudiated in practice, this truth is neverthe¬ 
less making itself realized in every nation. In collision with it, 
conceptions of ethnic religion, of zonal ethics, utterly break down. 
And if humanity is one, it must go on to find the one truth which can 
satisfy its deepest needs and guide to its largest destiny. The whole 
movement of the world’s life to-day toward a deeper consciousness 
of its oneness is both a preparation and a search for Christianity. 
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The deeply impressive fact as one views the movement in Asia 
to-day is that the movement is not the enterprise of individuals. 
Individuals are borne on the movement. What one feels is the 
mighty tide of life moving through the world, greater than men, 
greater than nations, bearing men and nations onward in the grip 
of great forces that clearly have an order within them and a 
purpose to fulfil. Both men and governments seem to be like 
playthings in the hands of these unseen energies. Economic facts 
are much stronger than men, and the man must be blind who can 
not see that back of these economic facts, and handling them with 
a wisdom and a will which are absolute, stands God. It is increas¬ 
ingly clear that in this great process of progress those races will be 
able to serve best and contribute most which can bring into the 
common treasure the best character and the purest faith. It is the 
want of character, or of those qualities of character which make 
living progress possible, which is holding back the Asiatic races. 
It is not a question of domination merely. The real problem is one 
of energization, and it is not a matter of Chinese scholarship alone 
but of Asiatic character. It is not personal character alone that is 
needed, although that is the fundamental thing. It is personal 
character so generalized and massed that it can function through a 
national consciousness. Some of the Asiatic nations are in danger 
of thinking that the national personality can be developed by itself, 
but most of them are realizing that the two must come together. 
Anything that we do in trying to help the Eastern races, either 
governmentally, educationally, or through religion, will be an 
injury to them if it results in undermining the right ambitions and 
the just pride of Eastern peoples. The work that missions are 
doing and the mere presence of missionaries in any field exert 
influence far beyond our understanding. Some of it perhaps, with 
or without our knowledge, takes forms that we might not have 
desired to give to it. Iu one sense, of course, all this can be left to 
that great energy of life of which I have spoken, which is working 
in the world and which sweeps aloug the endeavors of men toward 
the great ends of God. But we are not excused from the duty of 
perpetually scrutinizing our influence to see if iu any regard we can 
strip it of elements of weakness, and bring it more fully into accord 
with the central and untrammelled spirit of the Gospel. Missions 
ought not to be rushed into precipitate action, especially in that 
borderland where the problems of missions and the problems of 
government interlace. The Church of Christ has time, all the time 
there is, and while she needs to be in haste iu her own work, she 
can afford to wait indefinitely for the settlement of any problem 
which she can not settle on the spot by love and faith. We should 
aim to build up local congregations, and unite these iu national 
churches. Where several denominations are at work the churches 
should from the beginning be united, as they have been nominally 
in the Philippine Islands. It fills one with wonder to see the way 
in which the non-Christian religions are undergoing transformation, 
in their tendency, partly conscious, to slough off the weakness 
which contact with Christianity has revealed; and to develop 
whatever resemblances they may have to Christianity, and so far 
as they can to borrow from it what it possesses and they lack. The 
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whole tendency brings into clearer view the things in the Gospel 
that are strong and unique. 

“ In conclusion are not these our great missionary problems : 
How to generate a spontaneous, unsubsidized and self-sustained 
evangelism in native churches made up of truly believing, growiug 
Christian men and women; how to secure in these churches a 
leadership true and bold and freely led of God ; how to keep and 
increase the personal and individual service in the midst of the 
heavy Institutional and general activities of missions; how to bathe 
the work in sympathy and comprehension, lifting it above all 
suspicion and spiritual contractions; how to apply the same 
sympathy and comprehension to races as rvell as to individuals, and 
how to be more wise, powerful, contagious workmen.” 

A. H. S. 


The Stewart Lockhart Coij.ection of Coins. By Sir James H. 

Stewart Lockhart, K. C. M. G., Commissioner , Weikaiweu Kelly & 

Walsh , Shanghai , 1915, $12.00 per copy , 

The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and its 
energetic Secretary and Editor, Mr. Couliug, are to be congratulated 
on securing this valuable contribution for their journal. The work 
of publication must have entailed much thought and labour, which 
will, it is hoped, be repaid by the book’s appreciative reception. 
To all students interested in Chinese numismatics this publication 
will be of great service. Probably most residents in China have at 
some time or other collected Chinese coins. Some who have given 
up their study will be induced by this interesting book to renew it. 
Others desirous of extending their knowledge will find this volume 
a stimulus and guide to further study. 

Sir James Stew ? art Lockhart’s collection numbers 2,067 different 
coins, ranging from nearly 1,000 years B.C. to the 3rd year of the 
new Republic, 1914; more than 2,600 years. These have been 
carefully engraved for this work so that the eye can pass in review 
the various stages and forms through which Chinese coinage has 
passed. 

Beginning with the spade money of a primitive agricultural 
people, they end with the symbols of an up-to-date twentieth 
century Republic. 

In the Preface to this fascinating book, Mr. Couling tells us of 
two papers on Chinese numismatics previously published by the 
N. C. Branch of the R. A. S., —that of the learned Alex. Wylie on 
Mauchu coins, June 1858 ; and in the Journal of 1880 one by Dr. S. 
Bushell on the same subject. He also mentions two important 
collections of Chinese coins which have been published in England: 
The Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, by Ferrien Lacou- 
perie, and the Glover Collection (1895). The former treats mostly 
of ancient coins ; the later is out of print. 

In Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart’s Introduction we have a very 
valuable and interesting resume of native authorities on Chinese 
coinage, from which the following sentence may be quoted : ” The 
Ku Ch'tian Hui (■£ ^ $|) is generally recognized as the most 
reliable and complete work of its kind.” Reference to this work is 
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made in the description of the coins in this Collection. We have 
also much interesting information given us on “ Early Barter” and 
“Media of Exchange,” “Copper Money,” “Ancient Coins,” 
“Terms used for Money” in Chinese. A list is also given of 
technical terms used in numismatic works, and there are sections 
on “Casting of Coins,” Modern Mints,” “Metals.” We learn 
that Sycee is the Cantonese pronunciation of (|0 i$fc) and means 
“ fine silk,” from the silklike circular Hues on ingots of the highest 
“ touch ” or quality. The student will find much useful informa¬ 
tion as to “Inscriptions on Coins.” 

The 174 pages of engravings contain 2,067 specimens. Cbal- 
fant in his article on “Ancient Chinese Coinage” (Chap. Ill of 
Forsyth’s “Shantung”) is quoted as an authority for the claim 
that “probably no nation has had a greater variety of coinage than 
China, as the total number of Imperial, state, and private issues 
amounts to about 10,000.” The present collection therefore repre¬ 
sents only one-fifth of the whole. Out of about thirty dynasties 
and 330 sovereigns the coins of eighteen dynasties and 65 sovereigns 
are represented. 

The student and collector of Chinese coins would be greatly 
helped if Sir J. S. Eockhart or some other authority could compile 
for us a list of known coins, either preserved in collections or 
referred to in Chinese works. The collector would then know 
what to search for and unknown coins could be compared with this 
list for identification. The 36 pages of “Descriptions of Coins” 
must have entailed much time in research work, aud the student 
owes a great debt to the learned compiler. 

In a future edition the following errors (probably of proof¬ 
reading) should be corrected : 

Introduction, p. vii, line 31, for Hsiung Shih $§ j£ read Yu 
Hsiung Shih % £• 

Description of Coins, p. 10, No. 759-771, for ^ & jig read 

& <tt if E- „ ' 

p. 13, Eiao Dynasty, for read 
p. 13, Chiu Dynasty, for $j| 3 E read 

I- 

There are several variations in the spelling of the names of the 
provinces, such as: Fuhkien, p. 19, Fuchien, p. 28. Yunnan, p. 

20, Yunnan, p. 21- Kiaugsu, p. 21, Chiangsu, p. 22. Kiangsi, p. 

21, Chiangsi, p, 21, Chiaughsi, p. 26. Chekiang, p. 21, Chechiang, 
p. 21 (Giles Chehkiang). Kansu, p. 21 (Giles Kansuh). 

E. B. 


Present Status of Churches in Shanghai and Facts Secured in 
Recent Survey, by W. W. Lockwood (Shanghai Y. M, C. A.), Chair¬ 
man of Committee on Survey and Program of Shanghai Missionary 
Association. 

This pamphlet of thirty-five pages, gotten up in an attractive 
and readable style, is an interesting summary of the results and 
needs of mission work in Shanghai after seventy years. It is divided 
into three parts: 1. Encouraging Facts in the Present Situation; 
2. Weakness in the Present Situation ; 3. The Relation of the Mis- 
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slonary to the Present Situation. Under the first head we have: 
Numerical Growth, Self-support, Independence, Prosperity of Mem¬ 
bership, Growth of Sunday Schools, Faithful Readership. Under 
Weaknesses are classed : A failure of members to realize the impor¬ 
tance of the Church ; a natural conservatism that resists change; 
failure to realize that it must be a working Church and every 
member a working member; leaders too few ; no united plan calling 
all forces into play ; little appreciation of the part missionaries play 
in the organization and work of the Church ; failure of the Church to 
maintain vital relationship with the school, hospital, mission-press 
and other auxiliaries. Considerable space is devoted to the relation 
of the missionary to the Church. As pioneer he was evangelist, 
pastor, and business manager ; as the Chinese become able to assume 
these responsibilities he becomes counselor and assistant, friend and 
companion to the workers. In higher education and medicine he 
is still in the lead ; in evangelistic work he trains and inspires 
leaders, works out new plans, which he brings to the Church “ not 
by insistence but by suggestion.” He may be a help in establishing 
friendly relations with some not so easily accessible to the pastor. 
While decreasing as the Chinese brethren increase, his co-operation, 
sympathy, experience, and training are still needed to develop the 
Church in its many forms of work in a center like Shanghai. 

Statistics and comparisons are made attractive by the use of 
nine charts. These at a glance show the number of men and 
women members, membership by denominations, number of enquir¬ 
ers, additions in one year, current expenses, Sunday school attend¬ 
ance, etc. There were reported in 1913 in all the churches 3,683 
members, who gave to current expenses $12,088, an average of 
$3.28 per member ; the balance of $4,624 on curreut expenses was 
appropriated by the missions. A growth of 13.5 per cent in one 
year is decidedly encouraging. One table gives total attendance at 
the principal service on a given Sunday; it is noticeable that there 
were more men present at the Sunday night service at the Y. M. 
C. A. than at the principal service in any church except St. John’s 
University, which should hardly be brought into this comparison. 
Another table gives exceedingly interesting facts about pastors, 
assistant pastors, and other workers, showing years of service, 
previous education and training and salary ; also use of church 
buildings,—number of hours in use on Sundays and week days. 

Mr. Rockwood has done his work well and we are glad to say 
that there is a committee at work on such a survey in Hangchow. 

J. M. Blain. 


“ DafiPSR Truths ” series of Tracts. Published by the Christian Literature 
Society. 3 cents each, $2.23 per 100. 

Seven booklets recently added to the Christian Riterature 
Society’s “Deeper Truth Series” are an excellent example of 
timeliness. The booklets are “ Personal Salvation,” “ The Miracles 
of Jesus,” “The Church and Its Object,” “The Return of Our 
Rord,” “The Kingdom of Heaven,” “The Holy Spirit,” and 
“The Right of the New Covenant.” They are prepared under 
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the general direction of Dr. MacGillivray, with such individual 
writers as Dr. Rees, Mr. Clayton, Dr. Parker, and Mr. Cheng Chiug- 
yi. These names are sufficient guarantee for the high quality of 
the several productions. 

II every preacher could be led to read these booklets, it would 
transform his preaching by the broader outlook upon, and the deeper 
appreciation of, Christian truth. He would become a man with a 
message for men who think. His sermons would gain a note of 
authority essential to the best type of preaching. He would be so 
established in the faith that he would not be swept from his feet by 
every wind of new and strange doctrine that blows. A sane 
discussion ot questions such as the “ Return of Our Eord,” cannot 
but be helpful to thoughtful Chinese in preserving the wise balance 
of truth. On the whole, these booklets are to be most highly com¬ 
mended. The addition of headings at top of page, and a more 
distinct division of paragraphs in the body of the discussion would 
greatly enhance the value of the booklets, and enable the reader to 
refer quickly to the text after having read, and perhaps laid aside 
for a time, the book. 

Another booklet from the same Society, “China’s Need of a 
Day of Rest,” by Dr. Feun, is the best discussion of the subject 
for non-Christians, that I have seen. It is also good for the 
members of churches. This tract deserves a wide circulation 
within and without the Church. 

“The Student Volunteer Movement” from the Association 
Press of China, will be of interest to those connected with schools 
where the movement has already taken hold. The bibliography at 
the end will be of value to those who want to get the best books 
printed for Christian workers. 


Reports op " Congress on Christian Work in Latin America.” 

Those who worked in Roman Catholic countries were dis¬ 
appointed in 1910 when the great Edinburgh Conference of missions 
gave no place on its programme to them. There were several 
reasons for this iuto which we need not now enter. But the above 
Cougress held at Panama, February 10th to 20th, 1916, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert K. Speer, went far to compensate for 
the omission at Edinburgh. It was a happy inspiration to hold 
the Conference in the Zone of the Canal which is sure to exercise 
such a great influence on Eatin America. It should perhaps be 
explained that by Eatin America is meant all the countries from 
Mexico to Cape Horn, comprising twenty republics, ten to the 
north and ten to the south of the Panama Canal. These lands have 
a total area of 8,459,081 sq. miles, and a population of 18,203,902. 
There were present at the Cougress 340 delegates and official 
visitors from twenty-one different nations. The war in Europe 
prevented delegates from Germany and France from attending. 

Eight Commissions prepared elaborate reports which are well 
worthy of a place alongside the Edinburgh volumes. Many 
thought that the Congress would be polemical, but the inhabitants 
of the Zone in giving a welcome to the Congress rightly divined 
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that its sole aim was to help the I^atin Republics morally and reli¬ 
giously, and the greatest harmony prevailed during the session 
notwithstanding the fact that one session was thrown open to 
everybody, so that no one might feel he was repressed. 

For the first time at such gatherings a Special Commission on 
Women’s Work presented an exhaustive report. We have space 
only for some extracts from the Report of the Commission ou 
Message and Method. The Commission assumed that the Gospel for 
Latin America, as for all the world, is a message of life—sufficient, 
abundant, inexhaustible. Credit is given the Roman Catholics for 
the good they have done, though the Inquisition came with them, 
yet that church, it says, is rapidly declining in power. Canon 
Robinson, in the latest “ History of Christian Missions ” says in 
Central and South America the missions of that church have 
proved an almost complete failure. The aim and method of the 
evangelical churches should be dignified, positive, and authoritative. 
If compelled to argue, the missionary must be firm, clear, and fear¬ 
less, as well as wise and kindly. But the main trend of his teaching 
must not be that of a mere protester. The 5th chapter deals with 
the Christian Message and the Educated Classes which seem to be 
deeply hostile to Christianity as they see it. Auguste Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, and Jeremy Bentham are the names which have 
for the last two generations ruled Latin America. Many of the 
upper classes, also, avoid the churches because they are so largely 
composed of the poor and the uneducated. In all the Reports 
emphasis is placed on the Social Message of Christianity. It is 
interesting also to note that the Congress provided for the future 
by electing a Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, to be a 
sort of Continuation Committee. 

D. McG. 


Books in Preparation. 

Beet’s “Holiness,” and MacGregor’s “ Holy Life,” by G. A. Clayton. 
“Revision of Dr. Sheffield’s Theology,” bv Dr. Fenn, Peking. 

“Bible Manners and Customs,” and “The Epistles of Clement of Rome,” by 
Isaac Mason. 

“Introduction to St. Paul's Epistles,” by Archdeacon Moule. 

“Introduction to the Remaining Epistles of the New Testament,” by 
Archdeacon Moule. 

“ The Gospel of St. John,” by Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 

“Christianity is Christ,” by Dr. Darroch. 

“ Christ in all the Scripture,” by Dr. Darroch. 

“ Marked New Testament” (illus.), R. T. S. 

(For fuller list, see RECORDER for April and May. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We have received the following :— 

1. The World Crisis and the Missionary Outlook. An address given at 
the annual meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions, in 
1915, by Dr. F. C. Moore. 

Sane, calm, inspiring, comforting, and prophetic. 

2. Annual Report of the American Board Mission for 1915. 

The manifold organizations of this great Society are detailed in this 
ideally-written report. We rejoice that the income of the Board was 
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the highest on record, and we join in unfeigned thanks to Almighty 
God for the abundance of blessings as depicted herein. The story 
thrills from beginning to end. 

3. Handbook of Suggestions to Workers for Union Evangelistic Move¬ 
ments, by Dr. Taylor. The Association Press of China. 25 cents. 

City Evangelism, Province-wide Work, Follow-up Work, Women’s 
Work, and Suggestions. Each section is full of information of great 
value, based on the unique experiences of Dr. Taylor and his associates. 
All who seek the extension of the Kingdom of God in China will find 
in this small book a storehouse of valuable suggestions, which have 
proved their worth in practice. 

4. The Relation of the Y. M. C. A. to the Church. By Mr, H. L. Zia 
Association Press of China. 15 cents. 

Eighteen chapters or sections in Mr. Zia’s lucid style. It places the 
Association and the Church in their proper perspective, with the 
benefits mutually accruing from their inter-dependence and co¬ 
operation. Replies are also given to enquiries and suspicions relative to 
the activities and attitudes of the Association. Bishop Roots’ address 
at the end clinches Mr. Zia’s fair arguments and clear exposition, 

5. Dove in Action. Report of the Hangchow Medical Mission for 1915. 

It is almost bewildering to read the number of departments of work 
carried on with such devotion and success by Dr. Main and his large 
body of associates. It is a record brimful of interest, written in an 
interesting and racy style. Such records are proofs of the great things 
being done by this Christ-like arm of the royal service. 

6. The Laymen’s Bulletin, No. 4, April, 1916. Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in Great Britain. Two pence. 

Facts of living interest of the activities of this growing movement 
which is adding so much to the vitality of missionary propaganda at 
the home base. 

7. Family Maxims of Chu Pai-ln. By J. M. Jefferson, Weihaiwei, Oriental 
Republican Messenger. 10 cents. 

This is a translation into English of 30 maxims of this native of Kiaug- 
su, 1617-1689 which are familiar to many in their Chinese dress. The 
translation is well done, but the maxims are not cheap at the price. 


Correspondence 


EVOLUTION AND THE MIS¬ 
SIONARY. 

To the Editor oj 

“The Chinese Recorder.’’ 

Dear Sir : Your correspondent 
H. D. Porter says, “ The scien¬ 
tific world has long since ac¬ 
cepted some form of the evolu¬ 
tionary scheme. It is hopeless 
for an opposer to attempt to 
maintain his position.” 

Fortunately, this plain state¬ 
ment raises a question, not of 
opinion, but of fact. I gather 
from the somewhat fragmentary 
remarks in your correspondent’s 


letter that he is a Darwinist of 
the more radical school. Now it 
is only about four years ago that 
Darwinism made its last bid to 
capture the scientific world, in 
Prof. Schaefer’s address to the 
British Association. Your cor¬ 
respondent has evidently forgot¬ 
ten the overwhelming verdict 
against Darwinism given by the 
secular specialists at that time 
throughout the world’s press. 
Schaefer was au orthodox Dar¬ 
winian atheist of the supersti¬ 
tious sort. 

The following year the Asso¬ 
ciation put up Sir Oliver Lodge, 
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who took a diametrically opposite 
position in his address oil modern 
scientific theism, and the wide 
cleavage between the presiden¬ 
tial addresses of the two years 
was everywhere remarked by 
the press Your correspondent, 
however, adopts the extraordin¬ 
ary procedure of quoting Sir 
Oliver Lodge in support of his 
theism, while claiming to embody 
therein what no scientific man 
would regard as other than the 
Darwinism of Schaefer, though 
he of course expressly disowns 
his atheism. 

I hope X have not misread his 
position, and, in what I further 
say, have iti mind the large 
number of missionaries who do 
claim to hold the dual position. 
Is it consistent with the dignity 
of the Christian teacher to be, 
as many of us undoubtedly are, 
dragging wearily along in pur¬ 
blind acquiescence to what was 
accepted as science forty years 
ago, but which, by the common 
consent of nearly all the secular 
scientific world, is now hope¬ 
lessly discredited. The Dar¬ 
winist hypothesis is now held only 
by an insignificant group of 
intransigeants, such as are found 
speuding their lives on the wrong 
side of every great settled ques¬ 
tion. Darwinism is seen to be 
not only out of touch with 
nature’s past, but, what is of 
much more importance to the 
Christian, it gives no hope for 
the future. Personally, if I were 
compelled to believe that there 
was real basis for it in the facts 
of nature, I would become a 
Buddhist at once, for the Bud¬ 
dhist metempsychosis, though a 
similar doctrine philosophically, 
is much more dignified and 
moral, in that it proceeds on a 
basis of reward and retribu¬ 
tion. Darwinism, on the other 
hand, immures its monad or its 


“atomic soul” in the most 
capricious forms of future being, 
absolutely without reference to 
desert. 

Anybody, with a hen-roost or 
a flower-garden, could poiut out 
similar phenomena to those ob¬ 
served in pigeons and the cactus. 
Let your correspondent, how¬ 
ever, try to cross-breed between 
a rabbit and a hare. Variations 
within a type are of course con¬ 
siderable, but the gulf separat¬ 
ing type from type is impassable. 
There is therefore no need to 
cook Gen. i into “ new life and 
energy.” The Bible has wou 
without it. The theory of the 
great scientist is buried with 
him. 

Chas. H. Coates. 

Wei Kiu, Sz«., May Stli. 

THE SCRIPTURE UNION, AND 
BOOKS BY W. E. RLACK- 
STONK. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : During my absence 
on furlough all Scripture Union 
matters will be attended to by 
Mr. H. Mussen. The report for 
1916 has just been issued and 
copies have been sent to all 
members. 

Applications for the Chinesa 
editions of “Jesus is Coming,” 
“Satan, his Kingdom and its 
Overthrow,” and “The Times 
of the Gentiles with the War in 
the Light of Prophecy,” may 
now be sent to Mr. H. Mussen, 
whose address is, C/o Presby¬ 
terian Mission Press, 135 North 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

Yours very truly, 
GiebErt McIntosh. 
Juue 5th, 1916. 


1916J 

CONSISTENCY IN TRANSLA¬ 
TION. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The question of 
consistency iti translation raised 
by Bishop Norris is an impor¬ 
tant one. I remember, at the 
time of the revision calling at¬ 
tention to this matter, and I 
know by letters from Dr. Mateer 
that much has been done in this 
direction, but that there is still 
something further to be done is 
evident from the passage called 
in question, is unfortunate; 

it be a rs ail the marks of a coined 
W ord and is certainly not in¬ 
telligible so far as I have tested 
it. “Sundesmos” occurs four 
times in the New Testament. 
The two passages questioned ; 
Col. ii. 19, where it is translated 
; (as it is the evident mean¬ 
ing this is right, "ligament ” is 
is a technical rendering of the 
by word;) and Acts viii. 23. 
where it is rendered ' ‘ bound by 
iniquity,” ££ M I® 0 - A 
parallel phrase % gg 

" bonds of fellowship ” is stand¬ 
ard Chinese. Why not here 
have $£ fg£ M 3 L f£. similarly 
in Colos. iii, 14, Ik H £ SSI- 
The remaining passage, Eph. 
iv, 3, Is a mistranslation and 
dislocates the structure of the 
verse, making two separate in¬ 
junctions instead of one. I 
would suggest J£i ^ 

etc. This would bring 
all into line. 

I notice in the Wenli version 
mm is used consistently, ex¬ 
cept in Acts, viii, 23, where 
there is the extraordinary rend¬ 
ering " bound by material de- 
sire ” ft m ft fjf n 4 t. This 
is apparently taken over from 
the Delegates Version, but where 
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this rendering of "adikia” 
comes from I do not know. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. Curtis Waters. 
Anshun, Kwei. 


PHONETIC CHINESE. 

'To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The Drs. Peill ought 
surely to be thanked for giving so 
full an account of Mr. Wang 
Chao’s contribution on this sub¬ 
ject in the Recorder for May. 
Their advocacy of it proceeds on 
the fundamentally correct as¬ 
sumption that from of old the 
ideographs themselves will con¬ 
tinue to be "the man in posses¬ 
sion ” without any fear of being 
dislodged now ; and that encour¬ 
agement should be given to any 
well-devised system which brings 
us more alongside of them (as 
Japanese kana do) than can be 
done by the use of Roman letters. 
In every town, village, and 
farmsteading we visit, there lie 
ready to hand ink, paper, and 
hair-pencils for writing, not 
across the page but from top to 
bottom of it; a style of writing 
which has thoroughly satis¬ 
factory tonal-marks $£) of its 
own (not dots), requires no 
duplicate signs for capitals and 
small letters, and indicates names 
of persons by that familiar single 
line on the right-hand side of 
the characters, and of places by 
a double line. Thus, it would 
be strange indeed if some alpha¬ 
betic or initial-and-final method 
of representation could uot be 
evolved out of all this wealth of 
material; if there be really no 
alternative for us but to flood 
the eighteen provinces with 
"Stephen’s Blue-black,” and 
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keep crying out at the gates and 
on the top of every high place 
such a slogan as the following:— 

'' They come as a boon and a bless¬ 
ing to men, 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the 
Waverley pen.” 

Of course every ordained, 
medical, and lady missionary 
who comes to China from Europe 
and America is already indissol¬ 
ubly wedded to the use of Ro¬ 
man letters, and can derive 
comfort from being busy in 
teaching the alphabet a few days 
after his or her baggage has 
been unpacked; but there is 
danger at hand in this limited 
outlook, and when anyone makes 
haste to be rich in mission work. 

Another thing one often hears 
is that we must strive against 
China’s continuing in her old 
retrogressive courses; aud that, 
because the whole world is now 
moving on, so China must also 
imitate Western nations by the 
use of Roman letters. To this, 
intelligent Orientals sometimes 
reply by saying that nobody has 
yet advocated the abandonment 
of such hoary old scripts as 
Hebrew, Greek, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
and Turkish ; that it was not by 
the adoption of Roman letters 
that Japan became a great 
world-pow r er in the East ; that 
China has illimitable resources 
of her owu ; and that the gigan¬ 
tic devilry now going on in 
Europe, all combine to make her 
shrink from getting into Step 
with Westerners in any change 
like the far-reaching one now f 
under discussion. 

The illiterate country folks, 
amongst whom much of our work 
is carried on, have certainly to 
be taken into account; but 
neither should their opinions, nor 
our own commitment to Roman¬ 
ising be allowed to determine 
the issue of this vitally important 
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question. It was for the very 
purpose of making provision for 
our uneducated country people 
that Mr. Waug of the Hanlin 
Academy, aud others, devised a 
style of writiug which is both 
very simple, and in keeping with 
the environment of those for 
whom it was prepared. 

I have not yet seen that pho¬ 
netic system which has very sug¬ 
gestively been adopted by the 
Chinese Government, but have 
read with much interest the re¬ 
marks which the Drs. Peill have 
made ou other systems, and on 
the modifications they have 
thought it advisable to introduce 
into Mr. Wang’s. Being myself 
iguorant of the Mandarin form 
of Chinese, I cannot speak here 
in a critical way, but may be 
allowed to say that it would 
have been an obvious advantage 
had Mr. Wang refrained from 
using mere fragments of char¬ 
acters in some of his symbols, 
and confined himself to an ex¬ 
clusive use of the more simply 
written radicals, seeing that 
those radicals are known every¬ 
where and can be easily referred 
to. 

Our two medical brethren 
(more power to their elbows for 
making this contribution on 
phonetics in the midst of engross¬ 
ing professional work !) very 
properly conclude that it is no 
more possible to make an alpha¬ 
bet that would be suitable for all 
China, than it would be to unify 
the countries of Europe under 
one system of orthography; in 
other w r ords, that a separate ar¬ 
rangement of phonotypes, having 
inflexional and other marks, is 
required for each one of the out¬ 
standing dialects. No doubt, 
Mandarin has a gloriously ex¬ 
pansive field, and probably our 
best solution of the language and 
other problems of China would 
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be to do all we can towards 
inducing the relatively few 
millions of people living along 
the eastern seaboard to cast in 
their lot with the overwhelming 
mass of the population by acquir¬ 
ing a good working knowledge 
of Mandarin as soon as possible. 

Whilst I have pen in hand, it 
may be permissible for me to 
submit a short statement on that 
form of speech which prevails 
among three millions of the peo¬ 
ple in Formosa. It has come to 
to be known by the name of 
“Amoy vernacular,” and is 
spoken by a population of over 
ten millions scattered throughout 
the southern half of the Fukien 
Province, Formosa, and the 
Straits Settlements. Unlike Can¬ 
tonese, Hakka, and other collo- 
quials which can approximately 
be represented by the use of 
selected Chinese characters, 
Amoy vernacular has so many 
peculiar sounds that some other 
method of phoneticising it has to 
be adopted. 

Several years ago, one of our 
Chinese scholars devised a neat 
set of symbols by means of 
which every local sound could 
easily be represented ; but the 


expense of getting matrices cut, 
with the missionary preference 
for Romanising, stood in the way 
of any real advance being made. 

Another later attempt proceed¬ 
ed on the plan followed by Mr. 
Wang. It uses only twenty-five 
of the simplest radicals, with 
the four signs for indicating in¬ 
flexion in ordinary Chinese writ¬ 
ing. These are divided and 
combined so as to form eighteeu 
initials and seventy-two finals; 
the whole being quite sufficient 
for indicating every sound of 
the Amoy vernacular. In glanc¬ 
ing over any page of this writ¬ 
ing, we see at once that it is not 
ordinary Chinese, although the 
symbols have a very ueat and 
compact appearauce ; thus show¬ 
ing that while the standard 
ideographs serve for the learned, 
they can also hold out this help¬ 
ing hand to people of meaner 
capacity and much fewer oppor¬ 
tunities. However, after the 
Tables submitted by our two 
brethren in May, it might be 
asking too much of the Record¬ 
er for a pictorial representation, 
and all the more seeing that 
Amoy vernacular is one of the 
very subsidiary dialects of China. 

W. Campbell. 
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Swatow Sunday School 
Conference. 

The Conference on Sunday 
School Work held at Swatow, 
February 11-25, 1916. under the 
leadership of Rev. E. G. Tewks¬ 
bury, Secretary of the China 
Sunday School Union, was a 
unique success. It was attended 
by some eighty delegates includ¬ 
ing both men and women repre¬ 
senting the churches of the Eng¬ 


lish Presbyterian and American 
Baptist (North) Missions, and 
has been followed up by a series 
of local conferences throughout 
the field in which both mission¬ 
aries and Chinese leaders have 
participated. The conference 
made a very definite contribution 
to the constructive Christian 
work that is being done by our 
two missions in this field. 

While the Sunday school idea 
was not new to us, the difficulty 
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of finding qualified teachers has 
loomed so large that outside of a 
few of the central stations very 
few genuine Sunday schools 
were to be found. To-day, how¬ 
ever, as a direct fruit of the 
conference, bona fide Sunday 
schools are being organized all 
over the field and good work is 
being done. 

The conference took hold from 
the first, and a live interest was 
maintained till the end. The 
large place given to demonstra¬ 
tion aud practice work contribut¬ 
ed in no small measure to the 
success of the institute. The 
subject appealed to our people 
as timely, as vital, and as some¬ 
thing concrete and constructive. 
It was timely, as fitting into the 
defiuite preparation for the prov¬ 
ince-wide evangelistic campaign 
from which such large blessings 
are sought; it was vital, in that 
it stood for the promotion of 
Scripture knowledge aud Chris¬ 
tian service among the rank aud 
file of church-members and ad¬ 
herents ; it was concrete aud 
constructive, as offering a definite 
program of organized work. 

The success of the institute 
was due to the clearness and 
force with which certain cardinal 
ideas were driven home in the 
minds of all attending: that 
the Sunday school embraces in 
its scope all ages aud conditions 
of people ; that instruction must 
be adapted to the capacity of the 
pupil; that Lesson Helps are 
now available in higher and 
lower grades both for teachers 
and scholars; that there must 
be a definite aim in every lesson 
that is taught: some fruit in 
conduct which shall spring from 
the heart as moved by the les¬ 
son ; and, finally, that the aim of 
all religious instruction beyond 
leading pupils to Christ is the 
enlistment and training and using 
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of all the members of the church 
in Christian service. 

Since the institute closed a 
growing corps of men aud women, 
older and younger, has been 
called into service as Sunday 
school teachers and officers, who 
heretofore have been unused. 
The discovery of undeveloped 
resources promises much for the 
future of our churches. Some 
will get discouraged and stop, 
but others will go on. The 
teacher-training class has been 
strongly stressed as of vital im¬ 
portance and in spite of the 
difficulty of the choice of a feas¬ 
ible time for holding it in many 
chapels, it will be maintained. 

At the close of the conference 
a series of thirteen local con¬ 
ferences was plauued through 
which the principles and meth¬ 
ods taught aud the enthusiasm 
aroused, could be carried to the 
churches. These local confer¬ 
ences were made up of groups 
of ten or twelve churches accord¬ 
ing to geographical location, each 
group including churches of both 
detiomiuations. Niue of these 
conferences have been held, 
averaging three days in length, 
and ranging in attendance from 
thirty to two hundred persons. 
Missionaries of both missions 
have co-operated in several of 
the programs while several have 
been conducted entirely by Chi¬ 
nese leaders who attended the 
parent conference. 

A very real blessing has come 
to our field through this entire 
series. 

Geo. H. Waters. 


The Evangelist Ding Li Mei: 

The Moody of China. 

Not long ago it was my priv¬ 
ilege to accompany Pastor Ding 
on his extended itinerating trip 
through a large portion of the 
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Shantung Province. Together 
we travelled three hundred and 
thirty miles on Chinese horses. 
When he was coming from Che- 
foo to Tengchowfu in a mule- 
litter, I met him with two horses 
about thirty miles out from 
Tengchowfu. I asked him if he 
would not enjoy riding one of 
the horses, instead of the dis¬ 
comfort of the jolting and jarring 
mule-litter. He mounted the 
buck-skin horse and seemed 
much accustomed to riding in a 
foreign saddle. After we had 
ridden some distance, a heavy 
passing rain-storm came down 
and we stopped just in time to 
get under the shelter of a stone 
bridge. Pastor Ding immediate¬ 
ly remarked, “ God planned this 
bridge for us. ‘A shelter in 
the time of storm.’” Soon we 
mounted our horses and reached 
the Tengchowfu city church just 
before the service was closed. 
Upon entering he was heartily 
greeted by all. With ease and 
reverence he went on the plat¬ 
form and delivered his message 
with his natural sympathetic 
voice and held the audience 
spell-bound for over an hour. 
That afternoon and the following 
day (Sunday) the church was 
crowded to the doors. He cer¬ 
tainly is a born evangelist, a man 
with a message, ever in the 
spirit and never out of the spirit, 
and occupies an important place 
in the evangelization of China, 
and is well worthy of the title, 
“The Moody of China.” 

On Monday we started for 
Hwatighsien, the Southern Bap¬ 
tist station, a distance of twenty 
miles, ten miles of which I sup¬ 
pose is the most rocky mountain 
road in all China. There six 
days’ services were held. Only 
three days were actually planned 
for but both Christians and non- 
Christians pleaded with us to 


stay another three days, which 
we did. Special preparations 
had been made for these meet¬ 
ings and weeks before spent in 
prayer. There was a great out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, simi¬ 
lar to Pentecostal times. Targe 
and appreciative audiences lis¬ 
tened with rapt attention to the 
exhortations and at the close of 
the daily meetings, one set of 
cards containing a promise to 
endeavour to lead people to 
Christ was distributed. On each 
card only ten names could be 
placed. Several filled the one 
card and were asked by Pastor 
Ding to make a start on another 
card, which they gladly did. 
Another set of cards was distrib¬ 
uted pledging, first: To read 
oue chapter of the Old and New 
Testament daily; second: To 
enter a prayer cycle ; third : To 
lead a relative or some friend 
to Christ. In order that there 
might be a systematic follow-up 
work, one part of each set of 
cards was left with the signer, 
while the other part was collected 
and given to the native pastor. 
At these meetings seventy-six 
made public confessions. All 
except two boys of the high 
school came to the front and 
confessed their faith. Sixteen 
decided to take Up evangelistic 
work after the completion of 
their course of study. When 
the promise cards were counted 
it was found that ninety-one had 
been distributed and that four 
hundred and sixty-one were to 
be led to the Tord. Three meet¬ 
ings for three successive days 
Pastor Ding explained his fav¬ 
orite theme of “ Prayer.” He 
said “ Prayer is a subject I can¬ 
not part from, neither can I ever 
complete expouudiug it. ” The 
following are some of his other 
themes, “Three Reasons for being 
Happy,” “Importance of Bible 
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Study,” “Hope and the Per¬ 
formance of Duty,” “ Prayer for 
Family, Church, China, and the 
World,” “Man’s Debt to God 
and his Fellow-men,” “Good and 
Evil, ” “ Fears of Man,’ ’ “ Heav¬ 
en or Hell, Which ?” “ Bible’s 
most Precious Word, Dove,” 
“ Johu 13: 15,” “Sin, Cross, 
Death.” His sermons were full 
of simple and appropriate illus¬ 
trations and bore testimony of 
his rich experiences. He knew 
how to drive the applications 
directly home. For in the sermon 
on the “ Fears of Man,” he said, 
“ I repeatedly hear my Chinese 
brethren say, * Fear China is bu 
hao (not good).’ ‘Fear China 
will soon be destroyed.’ ’ ’ Pastor 
Ding asked the question, “ What 
part are you and I playing in 
doing away with this fear ? 
All of us have a most prominent 
part in order to protect China’s 
name. First: Use your pen; 
second: Use your tongue; 
third : Use your money; 

fourth : Use your Bible. Know 
and teach the truths of God 
and man ; fifth : Last and not 
least by prayer. The more we 
pray the more we shall under¬ 
stand God’s will and be filled by 
His Holy Spirit. Having done 
all this, all fears regarding China 
shall be wiped away.” 

Another remark he brought 
out so distinctly and forcibly, 
was how the Chinese always say, 
“My family is suffering from 
poverty. Children cannot be 
sent to school. No food to eat, 
no clothes to wear.” Pastor 
Ding said, ‘ ‘ Poverty will never 
destroy a person. Without love, 
patience, perseverence, friend¬ 
ship, faith in an everlasting 
God, one’s life is destroyed. 
Lacking these essentials de¬ 
prives one both of the hope in 
this world and that which is to 
come.” 
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The use of the blackboard and 
neatly prepared charts greatly 
added to the interest of the 
sermons. His selections of hymns 
and scripture portions showed 
careful and prayerful study. His 
solos, such as “Never be Afraid,” 
“No, not one,” melted many a 
heart. Pastor Ding spoke of 
how he at fifteen believed the 
Gospel and at twenty decided to 
preach. 

At the closing meeting a large 
number of church-members, men 
and women, teachers in schools, 
missionaries and students, spoke 
of blessings received, some con¬ 
fessing the sins of pride, covet¬ 
ousness, unresisted temptations, 
and other grievous faults. Pastor 
Ding taking out his watch said, 
“We just have so much time 
for brief testimonies. Speak as 
the Spirit moves. Do not tell 
us the history of your life and 
troubles but only those benefits 
which you yourself have derived 
from the meetings. Each person 
is not to speak more than two 
minutes. First a woman then a 
man speak is the order we shall 
follow.” Immediately a woman 
spoke of how she had learned to 
pray through the influence and 
prayers of Pastor Ding. An 
aged man spoke of how he, by 
listening to the singing of his 
songs, had learned how to pray. 
A mother spoke of how she was 
led to Christ through the in¬ 
strumentality of her school-boy, 
who later went to the theological 
seminary and is now on business 
for the King. A school-boy 
spoke of the persecutions he had 
first endured but came out vic¬ 
torious through prayer. After 
Pastor Ding had preached a ser¬ 
mon on Barnabas (Acts xi: 24) 
an old consecrated Christian 
woman rose to her feet, crying 
out, “ If I canuot be a big Bar¬ 
nabas, I want to be a little Bar- 
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nabas.” “ Yes,” Pastor Ding re¬ 
plied, “You can be a little Mrs, 
Barnabas.” 

From Hwanghsieu we went 
to Laichowfu, a long day’s trip 
of sixty miles. I was much im¬ 
pressed with Pastor Ding's tact¬ 
fulness in approaching men. He 
bad a word of good cheer and 
was a friend to all. As he said, 
“ The whole world is one family, 
all within the four seas are 
brothers and sisters.” The little 
time w'e spent in Chinese inns 
for rest was put to its proper 
use. While he was lying on the 
ka?ig (Chinese bed) for a rest, 
I soon saw him take out his 
little prayer-book of over 7,000 
names. My name was 6,666. 
These names were classified in 
groups, such as pastors, physi¬ 
cians, teachers, business men, 
farmers, etc. While lying on the 
kang he was having fellowship 
with God and resting in the 
arms of Jesus. We had calculated 
getting to Laichowfu before dusk, 
but unfortunately we lost sight 
of the main road and did not 
reach our destination until 10 
o’clock at night. At Laichowfn, 
we held three days of service. 
Neither space nor time will per¬ 
mit me to tell more of what was 
accomplished there and in the 
near-by places, only to say forty 
men and forty women gave 
testimonies of what they had 
received from the meetings. 

Pastor Ding next went to 
Pingdu for four days meetings, 
while I went to Weihsien, where 
we met not long afterwards. 
I understand at Pingdu many 
stood up and professed repen¬ 
tance and a real desire for a 
better, cleaner life. At one of 
the meetings four hundred were 
present. 

Leaving Pingdu, Pastor Ding 
went to his native birthplace, 
Tashintan, w r here he held serv¬ 


ices for one day and then left for 
Weihsien, where services were 
held for four days. Here fifty- 
two signed cards promising to 
follow Christ. Then Pastor Ding 
said, “ Let us all join and sing 
the appropriate hymn, ‘Now 
begin the Heavenly Theme.’” 
As to the results of these meet¬ 
ings many young men of the 
Shantung Christian University 
and two Chinese professors are 
planning to enter the theological 
seminary at Tsingchowfu in the 
near future. When the promise 
cards were counted it was found 
that 184 had been distributed 
and that 379 persons were to be 
led to the Lord. Would that I 
had time to give you a synopsis 
of his discourses, sketches of his 
drawings, and the good counsel 
he gave to the student body, 
Y. M. C. A., to Christians and 
non-Christians, both at the Uni¬ 
versity compound and in the 
city. 

Such a time as this gladdens 
our hearts and makes us feel 
that the day is really nearer, 
when he whose right it is to 
reign shall reign over this Celes¬ 
tial Empire. We get down to 
our tasks with larger faith, 
brighter hopes, more patience 
and a greater assurance that the 
good news is indeed the best and 
only cure for sin and pain and 
shame in this needy land. The 
Gospel surely has power to trans¬ 
form and what a privilege it is 
to see the chauges that take 
place when Jesus has entered 
a person’s life. “Old things 
have passed away and behold all 
things have become new.” A 
poor man once said, “When I 
went home on the night that 
God forgave my sins and re¬ 
vealed His love in my heart, I 
thought that the stars looked 
brighter than I had ever seen 
them look before.” He stops 
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at a common weed a 3 if it were 
a lily and He thinks a blackbird 
as beautiful as a bird of paradise. 

Pastor Ding is a man of vision, 
of reality, of conviction, and of 
prayer. He has a large positive 
faith and is all aflame with his 
vital, virile message. A friend 
of revival of religion, he has the 
power of convincing and con¬ 
verting sinners from the error of 
their way. 

It is only proper and fitting 
that I should close this article 
•with what Pastor Ding said to 
me when he left Weihsieu to 
hold meetings in the western 
part of the province. “How 
could these wonderful results 
have been accomplished without 
the power of the Holy Spirit? 
I praise God day and night. 
We may be separated in body 
but let us not be separated in 
spirit from one another. Pray 
for me and my work. Wishing 
you the joy and presence of the 
Dord in your work.” 

O. Braskamp. 


New Church for Wusih. 

An interesting and impressive 
ceremony _took place recently 
at Wusih when the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Graves consecrated the 
beautiful Church of the Holj r 
Cross. The building, which is 
of brick, and in the English 
Gothic style, is the gift of a 
Christiau layman in New York. 
It has two aisles and seating 
capacity for 500 people. Though 
not ornate, no expense has been 
spared by the donor in getting 
the best materials and supplying 
the best workmanship possible 
in China. The chancel is fur¬ 
nished with a pulpit, lectern, 
bishop’s chair, clergy stalls, and 
altar, all of handsomely carved 
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teak, made by Tai Chong of 
Shanghai according to plans 
drawn up by the architect, Mr. 
H. R. Marshall, of New York. 
The church is, without doubt, 
one of the handsomest in China, 
a fine outcome of many years of 
devoted work on the part of the 
Rev. G. F. Mosher and his 
colleagues. 

Unfortunately rain fell inces¬ 
santly and although shortly 
before eleven o’clock there was 
a slight improvement in the 
weather, all thought of any 
ceremony in the open had to be 
definitely abandoned. The scene 
inside the church, however, was 
in no way affected by the condi¬ 
tions outside, and not an empty 
seat was to be seen in nave or 
aisle. At 11.15 the procession 
of some 40 clergy, bishops, 
priests and deacons, headed by 
a cross-bearer and two taperers, 
entered the uortli aisle from the 
vestry, moved down the church 
and proceeded to the chancel up 
the alley of the nave. A Chinese 
versiou of the hymn, “The 
Church’s one Foundation ” was 
sung, and sung well, by the 
whole congregation. The instru¬ 
ments of music were an American 
organ played by Miss Hammond, 
and two cornets played by Chinese 
trumpeters. The pitch and time 
of this hymn, as of all the singing, 
were excellent. 

The order of service was a 
Chinese version of the order for 
the “Consecration of a Church or 
Chapel” in the American prayer 
book. A letter from the bene¬ 
factors was read in Chinese and 
English, as well as the instrument 
of Consecration issued by Bishop 
Graves. The Rev. J. W. Nichols 
was precentor at Matins, the 
first lesson being read by the 
Rev. T. M. Tsang, who has 
worked for many years in Wusih, 
and the second lesson by the 
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Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, ph. d., of St. 
John’s University. 

Matins ended, Bishop Graves 
begau the celebration, with the 
Bishop of Anking and the Rev. 
Z. S. Sung, a sou of the Arch¬ 
deacon at Niugpo, as Deacon and 
Sub-Deacon. The music was 
Merbeck, adapted to the Chinese 
of the office. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. P. N. Tsu, 
Rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Shanghai. 

The service, which ended at 
1.40 p.m., was marked by the 
reverence of the congregation 
and the heartiness of the people’s 
parts. It is impossible to men¬ 
tion all the visitors by name, but 
among others were Bishop Hunt¬ 
ington, representing the diocese 
of Anking, Fr. P. E. Wood of 
Wuchang, the Rev. Mr. Huang, 
secretary of the Board of Missions 
of the Chinese Church, the Rev. 
C. J. F. Symons, m.a., secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
and Dean Walker, representing 
the Church of England in Shang¬ 
hai. There were present also 
nearly all the clergy of the 
diocese of Shanghai. From Bish¬ 
op Scott in Peking came a 
telegram wishing “ grace, greet¬ 
ings, and gratulations.” 

Had Mr. and Mrs. Zabriskie 
been present at the consecration 
of the church built by their 
bounty, they would have rejoiced 
to see that a Church not made 
with hands had been built 
already. 


Chinese and the Missionary in 
City Evangelization. 

In my conversation with Pas¬ 
tor Liu Gwang Djao some time 
ago he told me his three chief 
aims in the city evangelization 
plau were as follows : 1st. To 
preach the gospel; 2nd. To open 


schools ; 3rd. To establish Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. His plans and 
work are quite fully outlined 
in the January number of the 
Chinese Recorder under City 
Evangelization. In this article 
he makes this statement, “ Many 
things a native can do easily 
and effectively which a foreigner 
cannot do. On the other hand 
there are many things that a 
foreigner can easily and with 
much safety do which a native 
cannot do at all.” So I asked 
him if he would kindly tell me 
what those "many things’’ 
were. As to the first statement, 
he said, " 1st. The native knows 
the native ; 2nd. There is a bond 
of unity among them; 3rd. The 
native is able to judge whether 
his native brother speaks the 
true or the false when he says 
he is going to study the Jesus 
doctrine. He tells the missionary 
he will study but does not often 
mean it. 4th. The natives can 
see for themselves the Chris¬ 
tian religion is the true religion. 
It can influence and win men to 
a knowledge of the crucified 
Christ." As to the second state¬ 
ment regarding the missionary, 
he said, "They are needed 1st. 
To manage affairs. The Chinese 
believe he is true. 2nd. They 
rely on him for safety. Depen¬ 
dable. He makes a safe leader. 
Difficulties will be settled more 
satisfactorily. He stands for 
right and principle. 3rd. By 
the missionary teaching English 
excellent progress can be made. 
His pronunciation is distinct and 
accurate. Leads to conversions. 
The missionary is a stimulus to 
help in new western methods. 
4th. He can assist the Chinese to 
be relieved of their evil, persecu¬ 
tion, and hardships. A united 
effort to down everything that is 
evil and pertains to evil. He 
will do all in his power to 
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mobilize forces for righteous¬ 
ness. Victory to be gained over 
opposition." 

O. Braskamp. 


Y. W. C. A. Outlook. 

A year gains perspective as 
one comes to end many of the 
activities preparatory to a fresh 
beginning. And so the year 
from September to June stands 
out as a unity and we will 
endeavor to picture it for you, 
our friends. 

The year has brought us n 
foreign recruits most of whom 
are busy studying either Can¬ 
tonese, Shanghai, Foochow, 
Nankinese or Pekinese. But 
their very presence adds new 
courage. Three Chinese secre¬ 
taries have also been added to 
our number and when we met 
together for our triennial con¬ 
ference in February, thirty of 
us in all, we were greatly en¬ 
couraged as we looked into the 
future. 

The National Committee has 
just sent out the Annual Report 
for 1915. From interest aroused 
through the ‘News Items’ sent 
out once a month and by the 
'Quarterly Reports’ of each 
secretary many have expressed 
the wish to have a share in this 
work and the National Com¬ 
mittee adopted the plau of an 
Auxiliary Membership which has 
meant and will mean a great deal 
to the growth of our endeavors 
throughout China. It means 
that whoever will may have a 
share in it all. 

There has been a steady 
growth in the student organiza¬ 
tions through the year. Niue 
have been added making a total of 
52 student organizations. Miss 
Paxsou’s work in the schools 
has resulted in many definite 


decisions to begin the Christian 
life and in many renewals of 
loyalty to Christ. Six hundred 
girls have promised to bring one 
other girl to Christ during the 
year. 

The six Summer Conferences 
held last summer in North 
China—Wo Fo Ssu, Nanking, 
Hangchow, P A oochow, Canton, 
and the non-Mission School 
Conference in Tientsin fully 
repaid all the effort put into 
them. The total attendance 
was 692. Although most of the 
girls were Christians, many of 
them came to a fuller knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and several were 
brought for the first time to 
know God as Father and Jesus 
Christ His Son. Many of the 
girls entered into definite service 
for the Kingdom through the 
plan of the “ Eight Weeks Club” 
and the reports of their service 
have been most inspiring. 

East September the National 
Normal School of Physical 
Education was opened in Shang¬ 
hai with a class of six girls. 
In February we moved into our 
new rented buildings on Quinsan 
Road and this meant a decided 
change in the spirit and quality 
of the work, as we now have a 
real gymnasium and a tennis- 
court and playground. 

It is difficult to put into words 
all of the activities of the city 
Associations, to give any ade¬ 
quate idea of what they mean 
to numbers of Chinese women 
in Canton, Shanghai, and Tien¬ 
tsin. The growth in the Tien¬ 
tsin Association has been phenom¬ 
enal and yet very real, and has 
made it necessary for them to 
move into larger quarters. Can¬ 
ton with an experienced foreign 
secretary and a specially trained 
Chinese secretary has made 
great progress and is reaching 
many women. 
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Since the moving into larger 
buildings the Shanghai Associa¬ 
tion has greatly increased its 
activities. Of especial interest 
is the formation of an athletic 
club among the younger women. 
How they do enjoy the new 
tennis-court and what a fine 
game they can play even in this 
short time. But more than this 
it has brought them into touch 
with the real purpose of the 
Association and they are becom¬ 
ing interested in sharing the 
good that has come to them. It 
is a joy to see the little children 
from the free schools enjoy the 
swings and teeter in the small 
play-ground, and to hear them 
is to transfer oneself to the noisy 
playgrounds of the Occident. 

It was a wonder to watch the 
women of the Shanghai Associa¬ 
tion organize themselves into a 
Finance Campaign and to see 
them carry it through witli great 
success and enthusiasm. The 
addition of a cinematograph and 
some films on health has greatly 
added to the attractiveness of 
the Association. 

Through all of these activities 
the one eternal purpose runs— 
“ to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” 

The Foochow Choral Union. 

Dr. Soothill in his book “ The 
Three Religions of China,” tells 
us that when the great emperor 
Shun (2200 B. C.) was appoint¬ 
ing a director of music, he said 
to him, “I appoint you to teach 
our sons, so that they may be 
straight and yet gentle; magnani¬ 
mous yet dignified ; strong yet 
not harsh ; decided yet not over¬ 
bearing.” 

One wonders what kind of 
music China had 4,000 years 
ago, when it was expected to 
produce such results; but even 


granting a wide margin for 
poetical license, there is no 
doubt that music in China, as 
indeed all over the world, is 
capable of achieving great re¬ 
sults. 

This year in Foochow we hold 
our sixteenth Easter Choral 
Festival, and although the Choral 
Union cannot claim to have pro¬ 
duced the results which the 
Emperor Shun looked forward 
to seeing, still the effects for 
those sixteen years of steady 
effort have not been altogether 
in vain. Not only has the music 
and singing greatly improved 
but, what is more important, a 
knowledge of and a desire for 
good sacred music has increased 
manyfold. 

Those who this year heard 
the “Gloria” from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass sung by a well- 
trained choir of about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty voices accompanied 
by a fine pipe organ, could realize 
the progress which has been 
made, more especially if they 
could look back to that first 
Easter Festival, which seemed 
such a feeble aud uncertain ex¬ 
periment. 

In the early days there was 
no specially trained choir, and 
all the singing was in unison, 
but gradually it was found 
absolutely necessary, if progress 
was to be made, to confine our 
attention principally to a few, 
though there are always hymns 
in which the whole congregation 
can join. 

We have reason to know that 
the members of the choir, some 
of them at least, go back to 
their country towns and homes 
aud carry back with them the 
music they have learned and the 
ideas they have gained, passing 
these ideas on to wider circles. 

The service this year was at¬ 
tended by some of the leading 
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non-Christian officials in the 
city and one trusts that the 
annual celebration of the res- 
surection of our Lord may not 
be without its effect on the more 
thoughtful among the heathen. 

Of late years the demand for 
admission to the Easter Monday 
service has been so great that it 
has been necessary to issue 
tickets and so to limit the 
number to two thousand, the 
capacity of the largest church 
here. This year another step 
was taken to allow more to at¬ 
tend ; the children had a special 
service and so the whole church 
in the afternoon could be given 
up to the adults. 

A new and beautiful pipe 
organ, the first in Foochow, had 
a good deal to do with the ex¬ 
cellent rendering of the service 
and anthems this year, as had 
also the voluntaries played by 
the orchestra of the Christian 
boys' blind school. 

The thought has occurred to 
me more than once whether such 
services could not be arranged 
in other centres where there are 
Christian schools. Apart alto¬ 
gether from their educational aud 
musical value, they form a prac¬ 
tical and happy way in which 
many Christian schools or con¬ 
gregations of different denomi¬ 
nations may unite with benefit to 
themselves and to others, and 
thus be drawn closer to each 
other in one great aim. 

W. S. Pakenbam-Walsh, 

Secretary , Foochow Choral Union. 


Nanking School of Normal 
Training. 

Beginning with the fall semes¬ 
ter, which opens on September 
the sixth, the University of Nan¬ 
king School of Normal Training 
is offering a class for third year 
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high school students, or for those 
who have completed more than 
this amount. Any student who 
has completed at least two years 
of his work in a good high 
school may take this course and 
be graduated with the full di¬ 
ploma of the school in two years. 
In the case of those who have 
adequate English this diploma 
will admit to the College with¬ 
out examination. The work as 
laid out is richer then ever before 
in teacher training materials. 
The Industrial Department, in 
which every student has a part, 
is adding two or more new forms 
of manual arts this fall. 

One Chinese and one foreign 
teacher, both of whom have 
made education their speciality 
while studying abroad, are added 
to the teaching force of the 
school this semester. 


Nanking Language School. 

The next session of the De¬ 
partment of Missionary Traiuiug 
(generally known as “The Nan¬ 
king Language School”) of the 
University of Nanking will open 
in the Science Hall, Thursday, 
8.30 a.m., October 12th. No 
student will be received after 
October 20th. 

Prospective matriculates should 
register as soon as possible their 
intention to enter the school in 
order that all necessary arrange¬ 
ments for room, board, etc., 
may be completed in good time. 

Next autumn the Department 
of Missionary Training will also 
conduct a Normal Class for Chi¬ 
nese teachers. Only those who 
come recommended by their 
western associates will be eligi¬ 
ble. This course aims to pre¬ 
pare teachers to assist graduates 
in continuing the methods used 
in the Language School. 
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The course will begin Monday, 
September nth, 8.30 a.tn. and 
will continue daily (except Sun¬ 
days) through September 29th. 
Sessions will be from 8.30 a.m. 
to 12.30 p.m. 

Course will comprise lectures 
on teaching and actual demon¬ 
strations will be given daily by 
Mr. Gia Fuh Tang assisted by a 
corps of trained Chinese teachers. 
Students taking this course will, 
among other requirements, be 
expected to conduct classes. 
Only those willing to do this 
should come, as the work offered 
will be intensely practical. 

Certificates will be given to 
those who have done their work 
satisfactorily. No charge will be 
made for these. 

Tuition for the course will be 
$ 10.00. Assistance, if needed, 
will be given teachers in secur¬ 
ing accommodations at local 
inns. It is estimated that board 
and lodging during the entire 
course will not exceed $ 10.00. 

Registration closes September 
1st. All communications con¬ 
cerning Language School, as 
well as the Normal Course, 
should be addressed to 

Charles S. Keen, Dean, 
Nanking, Kiangsu. 

Work among the “ Ricksha Men ” 
of Shanghai. 

This is an account of a work 
unique in many respects, in that 
Mr. Matheson is a business man 
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who performs this labor of love 
in his spare hours. We should 
like to reproduce the whole of 
his report, but have not the 
space ; sufficient that the work 
is growing and is being pushed 
with the same zeal and wisdom 
which have characterized it from 
the beginning. Just fancy,— 
“a floating population of about 
io.ooo coolies” in one district 
alone in Shanghai, where there 
are, naturally, great poverty and 
want and sickness. The Mission 
seeks to minister to the physical 
as well as to the spiritual wants 
of the men. It is interesting to 
read—“ incredible though it may 
appear, the Mission has not had 
any begging on the part of the 
coolies to contend with ; what¬ 
ever the reason, the ricksha 
coolie does not beg.’ ’ 

The report shows an enrol¬ 
ment of 1,000 children in Sunday 
schools and also a goodly num¬ 
ber in day-schools. The church- 
membership has more than dou¬ 
bled duriug the year. But it is 
impossible to note all the good 
that is being done iu this ex¬ 
cellent work. It is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions, and is certainly worthy 
of the financial and prayerful 
support of all who regard with 
compassion these almost more 
than beasts of burden, the 
ricksha coolies of Shanghai. 

G. F. F. 


Missionary Journal 
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BIRTHS. 

At Shanghai, February 25th, to the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Robbins, C. M. S., 
Ningpo, a son (Antony Baron). 

At Tsinan, April 15th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. B. Dodd, A. P. M., a son, 
(Stephen Dodd). 

At Tientsin, May 2nd, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Robinson, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Elizabeth Louise). 

At Wuchang, May 23rd, to Dr. and 
Mrs. C. MCA. WASSELL, A. C. M., 
a daughter (Eleanor Randolph). 

At Hankow, May 23rd, to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. J. M. Cotter, A. C. M., a 
son (Francis Taylor). 

At Soochow, May 26th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. S. J. Talbot, A. C. M., a 
daughter. 

At Nanking, June 5th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. McCloy, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Amanda Ruth). 

MARRIAGES. 

At Shekow, Hupeh, May 17th, Miss 
Anna M. Trnwick, L. S. M., to 
Mr. Edward Sovik, A. L. M. 

At Yochow, Hutian, May 27th, Miss 
Mabel Hoy, R. C. in U. S., to Mr. 
Nicolai Kiaer, Y. M. C. A. 

AtTieutsiu, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Maysik) McNrely, C. P. M., to 
Rev. H. STewart Forbes, C. P. M. 

At Tsinanfu, Miss Ruth Elliott 
Johnson, A. P. M., to Mr. Eric 
George Clarke, Y. M. C. A. 

DEATHS. 

At Peitaiho, N. China, June 13th, 
David Sedgwick Menzies, eldest 
son of James Mellon menzies 
and Anna Belle Menzies, C. P. 
M., Changteho, Honan, aged four 
years and six months. 

At Pncliow T fu, Sha., Miss S. H. A. 
WlBELL, C. I. M. (Sw. M. in China), 
from typhoid fever. 

At Taikuslian, Shansi, June 18th, 
Latha, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul L. Corbin, A. B. C. F. M., 
aged four-and-a-half months, from 
acute auto-intoxication. 

At Shanghai, June 19th, Mrs. A. 
Goold, C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 

April 15th, from England, Miss M. 
A. Wells, to Ningpo; Miss S. Morris, 
to Hangchow, both C. M. S. 

April 22nd, from U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitfield Brockman, Y. M. 
C. A. 

June 6th, from England, via N. 
America, Miss F. A.R, BAKER, C.T.M. 

June 16th, from U. S. A., Mr. 
Thacher Souder, A. C. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

May 30th, Rev. and Mrs. W. J. 
Wallace and children, and Miss 
M. E. GillArd, C. M. S., to England 
via Siberia. 

May 31st, Mr. Lewis Jones, C. I. 
M., to England via Siberia. 

June 1st, Miss Janet Balmer, 

E. P. M., to England via Siberia. 

June 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 

Boonr and children ; Dr. and Mrs. 
O. T. Logan and children; Dr. and 
Mrs. S. L. LaSELL, all A. P. M., N. 

June 3rd, Rev. Wm. Mawson and 
family, Misses E. Prentice and E. E. 
Wright, N. Z. P. M., to New Zea¬ 
land; Mr. and Mrs. WilmotD. Boonr 
and children, Y. M, C. A,, to Amer¬ 
ica; Rev. T. P. MaSLIN and family, 
and Miss L. E. Lknhart, A. C. M., to 
U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. H. N. Ward, 
Canadiau E. M., to U. S. A.; Miss M. 
W. Jewell, to U. S. A. 

June 4th, Rev. and Mrs. F. R. 
Brown and child, M.E- M„ toU.S. A, 
June 5th, Mr. G. McIntosh, A. P. 
M., to Scotland; Misses A. Sharp 
and M. M. Reid, C. I. M., to Eng¬ 
land ; Miss A, A. H. HedEngren, 
C. I. M., to Finland, all via Siberia. 

June 8th, Miss E. M. Mandeville, 
C. I. M., to England via Siberia. 

June 12th, Dr. G. A. and Mrs. Cox, 
C. I. M., to India, 

June 16th, Mr. A. LangmAn and 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
JENSEN and children, C. I. M., to 
America ; Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Mosh¬ 
er, Dr. H. H. Morris and family, 
Miss Jordan, Rev. C. F. Howe and 
family, and Rev. T. R. Ludlow, A. C. 
M., to U. S. A.; Mrs. M. D. Eubank, 
Dillard Eubank, Ambrose Eu¬ 
bank, MarybellE Eubank; Miss 
M. A. Dowling, Dr. and Mrs. F. J. 
White and children, Mrs. W. F. 
Beaman and Eloisr Beaman, A. B. 

F. M. S., to U. S. A. 

June 20th, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Chandler and children, A. P. M., N. 
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evangelistic campaign there two years ago as the most thorough he 
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tour in India. He has been conducting conferences with other 
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shan, Kuling, and Mokaushau. 

W. W. Eockwood, Ph.B., writes from an experience of twelve 
years in Shanghai as Secretary of the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It will be remembered also that he is a 
member of the committee which organized and conducted the first 
Social Service Conference (of two years ago). 
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Editorial 

In our July issue, brief reference was made 

H SpeclaltSIlecIi ol ^j ie evangelistic awakening iu India. 

Evangelism. * . ° 

The figures there given were those of the 

South India United Church, and referred to the Simultaneous 

Week of Evangelism in which that Church united iu October, 

1915. The results of that week were so good that not only 

has this South India Church made plans for another similar 

united effort this year, but other churches in other parts of India 

are also planning for such special evangelistic efforts. The 

Madras Representative Council of Missions has appointed an 

F.vangelistic Forward Movement Committee and has secured 

Rev. H. A. Popley as full-time secretary. This news adds 

significance to the following paragraph adopted by the China 

Continuation Committee at its recent meeting as part of the 

program of work for the ensuing year for its Special Committee 

on a Forward Evangelistic Movement. 

"To assist in making plans for a special week of evangelism iu which 
every member of the churches of China may take part and with a view to 
reach all classes of the people. 

“ It is suggested that the week after the first Sunday of the Chinese 
year (old style) (i.e., January 28th-February 4th, 1917) be observed for this 
purpose wherever possible, with the understanding that with reference to the 
time there is liberty of choice for all. 

" In making the above plans the aim should be to make this week the 
climax of a whole year’s preparation and the beginning of another year's 
persistent follow-up. The objective should be to enlist every church-member 
iu some form of direct evangelistic work without necessarily holding public 
meeting.’ ’ 
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It does not lie within the province of the Continuation 
Committee to issue any call for the observance of such a special 
week. This committee has only given expression to the wide¬ 
spread desire for such a week, and leaves it entirely to the 
constituted authorities in the churches and missions both to 
determine whether or not to issue such a call to their own 
community, and also to decide the form of observance to be 
adopted by them and the plans and methods to be employed. 
In so far as it may be desired, the Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment Committee will endeavour to serve those who decide to 
observe such a week by making known the various plans and 
methods that are being adopted in various parts of the country. 

It will be observed that a particular week is suggested. 
The correspondence that has already been received indicates 
that the week following the first Sunday after the New Year 
(old style) will be the time most suitable to by far the greater 
part of the country, but it does not seem essential that there 
should be any rigid rule regarding this question of time. It 
would seem that for those who find the suggested dates unsuit¬ 
able for any reason it would be just as helpful to choose another 
week, explaining to their workers that their efforts were a real 
part of the nation-wide movement, so that they might have 
the inspiration and stimulus that may come with that thought, 
even though the time is not strictly simultaneous. It is much 
more important that every effort be made to safeguard the 
church-members against the idea that one strenuous week will 
discharge the obligations of the year. The aim must be to 
make this week simply a part of a strong program for a whole 
year’s evangelistic work. It should also be made clear that 
the objective of the week is not necessarily to hold a series of 
large meetings, but rather that it is to enlist every church- 
member in some form of direct evangelistic work. In many 
centers, perhaps in most, no special meetings will be held. 

The proposal is essentially that missions and churches 
should plan for a special week of evangelism, in which every 
church-member is asked to take part. Such a definite piece of 
work set before the Church in the near future should lead to 
more definite preparation and active service. The central aim 
of such a plan should be to stimulate the Church as a whole, 
and every member of it, to take a definite and regular part in 
the work of evangelism, and to help them to realize that the 
responsibility for this work rests on the whole body of the 
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Church and not on paid workers only. The purpose should be 
to create a persistent, organized, and enthusiastic missionary 
endeavour in the whole Church, among botli pastors and lay¬ 
men, of which this week of evangelism would be but the 
beginning. Such a united effort should bring to the churches 
a new sense of real unity, and with that a new knowledge 
that each congregation and each member is supported by the 
resources of the whole Church. 

Those who think it is desirable that the churches in their 
districts should observe such a week should bring this matter 
before their church authorities as soon as possible, in order that 
they may determine the time and the method of such observ¬ 
ance. It is not too early now to begin the preparations that 
are necessary if permanent results are to be secured. 

Thorough preparation will include the following : 

(1) The promotion of earnest, persistent intercession in 
behalf of evangelism, making intercession a working part of 
the program. 

(2) The enlistment of every church-member to take some 
active part ill evangelistic work, and to that end to discover 
forms of service adapted to each member, and especially to 
train aud help personal workers and leaders of Bible classes. 
Such training classes should be organized at once. 

(3) The cultivation of the friendship and confidence of 
those whom the aim is to reach. This is most important. 

(4) The setting aside of men who can give their whole 
time to adequately supervise a strong, forward evangelistic 
movement that will be permanent and increasingly effective. 
The suggestion is not of any patent method that will work 
itself. Men must be set free from other responsibilities in order 
that they may be able to devote themselves unreservedly to the 
training of church-workers. 

The Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee invites 
correspondence. Its purpose is to serve as a “clearing-house 
of experience.” Address, 5 Quiusan Gardens, Shanghai. 

jfC 

The Church cannot and must not evade some of 

CbeologE ^e P r °bl ems emerging as a direct result of the 
war, touching as they do vital truths of the Christian 
faith. In education, trade, aud politics, nothing can be quite 
the same as it was before August, 1914. What will be the effect 
of the war on religion in Europe? We remember that some 
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wars preceded great developments in the history of the Christian 
Church in other ages ; these developments were not the result 
of the wars, but wars were used as opportunities for God’s own 
people to seek His face, though clouds and darkness were round 
about His throne. May it not be that in God’s inscrutable 
purpose similar results may accrue from this devastating con¬ 
flict ? 

What about our theology ? Theology is a human attempt 
to interpret religious experience. Will theology reap a harvest 
from the blood-stained battlefields? From all the lands of 
the belligerents there have gone forth ministers of religion 
and professors of theological colleges ; and large numbers of 
students in theological seminaries have had their training 
interrupted and their studies broken. Can the Church afford 
this loss? Is it a gain to religion and theology that such men 
should rush into the battle lines, and forsake, even for a time, 
their studies and investigations ? There was before this cat¬ 
astrophe much interchange of visits and of experiences between 
students of the various countries, each contributing its quota 
to the general stock of theology. Will the present separation 
and enmity not result in grievous loss to all churches of the 
nations at warfare ? It is to be feared that years will elapse 
before the old comradeship can be rehabilitated, and it would 
mean much real grief to all God’s owu if this war should blind 
the eyes of theologians so as not to see the value and appreciate 
the worth of the studies and thoughts of the others. 

Yes, there will be loss. But the shield has another side. 
Some doctrines which have been kept in the background will 
emerge into prominence with fresh power. “Where now is 
your God?” is asked with vehement persistency even in 
heathen lands, sometimes with deep scorn and sneering lips. 
Will it not bring health to souls to see and to find the Rock 
of Ages high above the rushing waters? It is hard to understand 
the Omnipotence of God in its relation to the Universe, and at 
such a time as this, some ask with aching hearts and trembling 
lips, Why, oh why, does not God intervene to stop the war? 
But He cannot! Then, where is His almiglitiness ? Can sea 
and man and devil thwart Him, and place a limit to His 
power ? This is one of the problems which the war is forcing 
into greater prominence. The existence and service of angels 
is arousing fresh interest and thought. The Bible and its 
spiritual meanings are being studied with new view-points. 
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The old-fashioned views of the prophets’ vocation as foretellers 
are coming to the fore; even submarines have been discovered 
by one writer in an ancient book of God ! We need to guard 
ourselves against wrong interpretations of the peerless Book, 
and seeing things in it which God never intended us to fiud. 
Certain views of the Roman Catholic Churches are forcing 
themselves into highly orthodox Protestant circles, where 
prayers for the dead are now being advocated. A serious 
menace to spirituality is that which hints, if it does not defend, 
the possibility of evil men and unbelievers finding salvation by 
dying for country ; this is salvation by works aud uot by faith, 
by physical bravery and not by union with Christ. We dare not 
limit the Holy Oue, place limits to the mercy of God, or define 
the boundaries of the Kingdom with geometrical precision, but 
there is need for caution against trifling with the verities of the 
revealed word, and unswerving fidelity to God’s own teaching. 
It may be true that more of the spirit of the Cross may be seen 
in the sacrificial service of men in defence of country thau is 
sometimes s£en in the self-satisfying and self-centred life of 
some co-called Christians, but salvation is to be found in a 
living union with Christ. 

The war resurrects many old problems and forces into 
view new phases of others. The call is clamant for greater 
surrender and devotion on the part of the followers of the 
Christ. After all, in study and closet, not amid the clash of 
arms, must men wrestle with spiritual problems. 


* 


Summer Conferences 
ant> Eraser. 


The usual Summer Conferences will 
doubtless be held at the various summer 
resorts, although we are not informed 
as to what special preparations have been made for the same. 
These always are, or should he, a source of help and inspir¬ 
ation and we trust that those to be held this summer may be 
more thau ordinarily blest, not alone to the good of those who 
may be privileged to participate in them, but also through 
them to those who have “tarried by the stuff” all through the 
hot summer months. In the Introduction to Fosdick’s “Mean¬ 
ing of Prayer,” by Dr. Mott, he says, “ An alarming weakness 
among Christians is that we are producing Christian activities 
faster thau we are producing Christian experience and Chris¬ 
tian faith : that the discipline of our souls and the deepening 
of our acquaintance with God are not proving sufficiently 
thorough to enable us to meet the unprecedented expansion of 
opportunity aud responsibility of our generation.” May these 
Conferences help to the “deepening of our acquaintance with 
God ” and so fit us for the enlarged opportunities before us. 
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ftbe promotion ot 3nterceseion» 

“ Great Souls at Prayer ” is the title of a valuable little devotional book, 
first published in 1898, and reprinted in eighteen editions, numbering fifty-four 
thousand copies, since then. It contains a page with one prayer or more for 
every day in the year, culled from more than one hundred sources—Thomas 
d Kempis, St. Augustine, St. Basil, Melancthon, Jeremy Taylor, Christina 
Rosetti, Cardinal Newman, Dean Alford, Rowland Williams, St. Theresa and 
scores of others. In reading it day by day, one is ushered into the company 
of souls who knew God and talked with him in high converse, and did things 
for him with the strength received at the throne of grace. It’s a boon to 
one’s own prayer-life to spend a little time with each page daily, or, by 
means of the index of authors, to study the prayers of an individual, like 
St. Augustine, or, by using another index, groups of prayers under topics, like 
Conformity to the Will of God, Courage, Cheerfulness, Strength, Consecration 
and Holiness, Duty, Purity and Truth, and the Dove of God. 


The little volume at hand is a gift book, leather bound, sold at 2/6 
(probably there are less expensive editions) by Samuel Bagster and Sous, 
Paternoster Row, I/union. 

If there were a Mission Station in the land which had met with every 
vicissitude possible to workers in China, and was in as depressing a condition 
as you could well conceive—its leading church-members uncommonly worldly, 
not to say wicked, unwilling to have a faithful pastor who would lead them 
into prosperity and peace; its foreign staff disappointing in one way or another 
through a period of years, and not now free from mutual distrust and aliena¬ 
tion, and its equipment crippled by preventable disaster; and if you learned 
that the members of this Station almost never came together for prayer to 
God in their owu language, either because too busy or perhaps disincliued, 
would you be surprised at the chapter of ills they had experienced, cut off 
as they were in reality from the only source of abundant life? Would not 
the private prayers of such a company be unavailing? For, is there a 
question whether the closet prayers of individuals get anywhere, if those 
individuals are unwilling to meet together for thanksgiving and intercession? 

Yet there are some such missionary communities in Cluua. 

A Salvation Army lass was appointed to the charge of an Indian village, 
where the sway of a certain caste made any missionary effort almost hope¬ 
lessly difficult. No good had been accomplished for many months before 
her arrival ; but she set herself to pray. Every morning she crept through 
the slumbering village to the jungle beyond, alone with her Bible, and 
prostrated herself before God—the God of India, she said—to intercede for the 
souls in darkness around her. And her prayers were answered, though she 
died and never saw the fulfilment. 

One day, long afterwards, a tall, powerful Hindu of regal bearing called 
at the hut which served as the Officers’ Quarters and told that faithful 
Captain’s successor the story of the dead woman’s prayers. He had followed 
her to the jungle and, peering through the heavy undergrowth, had seen her 
cry to the God of India—his country—and shed tears for the people of his 
village —her people, she called them. “Then,” he said, “I believed that the 
God of that woman was a real God, and I made up my mind to worship 
him.” This was the beginning of a wave of soul-saving in the village. 

If those wishing united prayer for a blessiug upon special evangelistic or 
other missionary assemblies would send the dates of such meetings to the 
Recorder Office two mouths beforehand, we would seek to give them 
publicity on this page. 
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The Christian Apologetic for China 

III. THE POWER OF APPEAL IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL. 

JAMES W. INGLIS. 

iPOLOGETIC is the conversion of the intellect, or the 
intellectual aspect of evangelism. It may not be the 
__ easiest way to gain converts, but ho religion can stand 
if it is afraid to appeal to the intellect. It is true that 
it is not the cogency of our arguiiients that will bring men’s 
wills into captivity to Christ, blit the direct leading of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet while we fully realize and admit this as 
the foundation of the spiritual life, we dare not ask men to 
believe with their eyes shut, of merely to submit themselves 
to spiritual influences without thought; for we should then 
arouse the suspicion that thc'Uglit is hostile to faith, and that 
if men did open their eyes and begirt to think, they would 
discover something at variance with what they have believed. 
It is possible to divide the mind into isolation wards and to 
segregate our religion from our intellectual life, but the parti¬ 
tion will not stand any great strain, and there is always the 
fear that all is not well with us. 

Apologetic may be considered in two aspects, according as 
it is intended for Christians Or for outsiders ; that is,’ it may be 
used to meet doubt or to' resist unbelief. 

As treated in western literature it is largely intended to 
justify to believers the faith tll&y already possess, or it seeks 
to pacify the doubts and remove the difficulties of those who 
are anxious to believe, but who find obstacles in their way. 
Such apologetic inay admit of a wider scope than that directed 
to the outsider, for there are many “evidences” which do not 
appeal to the Understanding, which are net logical at all, but 
which find a response in the spiritual aspirations of the heart. 
Some of the objections of the modern mind are but the struggles 
of the Christian consciousness to find itself, of to re-assert old 
truths in terms of living experience. 

For work of this sort there is ample room' within the 
Chinese Church to-day, where we have a second generation 

Noth.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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growing up who find themselves within the Christiau circle 
without any effort of their own, and who are confronted by the 
claims of modem scholarship and science, which seem as if 
unrelated to Christianity. To connect the intellectual and the 
spiritual life, and let each interpenetrate the other, is an im¬ 
perative necessity for the present age. 

Much of the literature that we put into the hands of our 
people, aud consequently much of Chinese preaching, seems to 
me out of date. It is not that I would reject the doctrines, but 
they are out of perspective. I do not advocate rationalism, for 
the eighteenth century gave reason a bad name by limiting it 
to the most pedestrian of our faculties. But I desire to see the 
emotional life, the intellectual, and the religious life, with their 
ideals and aspirations, all, coordinating one with the other, just 
as the man who feels, thinks, aud believes, is after all the same 
man. 

I may be allowed an illustration. Much of the difficulty 
of the present theological situation is due to the attempts of 
theologians to take the isolated and sometimes casual utterances 
of the Bible and piece them together, so as to make a complete 
survey of the spiritual world. Whereas what the Scriptures 
really do is to give us a route-map of the pilgrim way, a single 
line of march, from which we sight the salient features of the 
landscape on either side, but which does not permit us to link 
them all up in an exhaustive survey. Hence there will always 
be certain elements in Bible teaching which we do not see 
clearly how to connect with our own scheme of thought. But 
these are not the vital points, and we ueed uot emphasize them 
in seeking to win belief for the Gospel. 

The original sense, however, of Apologia , as expressed by 
Plato aud the Church Fathers, was a statement in defeuce 
against an outside body of thought, whether critical or hostile. 
This for China is still a living issue. Christianity has not yet 
captured the mind of China. 

We go back then to our definition. The conversion of the 
intellect is what we seek. The evangelist must have a theor¬ 
etical ground for his appeal; the impulse of the will and the 
conviction of the mind must work together. To me indeed it 
is a standing wonder that any Chinese who have been trained 
in their own faiths should ever accept the Christian religion 
at all •, but it is itself one of the strongest evidences of the 
supremacy of Christianity. 
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Now we all agree in the ultimate aim, but we may secure 
other results on the way to it, and the connection of the 
immediate result with the more remote issue of conviction is 
not always obvious. There are some arguments which merely 
remove obstacles and win a hearing for the Gospel, but do not 
themselves lead to a definite decision. We have all noted how 
our Chinese helpers in the street-chapel seem to enjoy circling 
round the main theme and never coming into the centre. 
They want to break down suspicion and prejudice—the 
foreigner is not so bad as you think—our religion has many 
points of contact with yours—and so forth, The result is a 
presumption that Christianity may be a good thing, aud even 
worth examining. Or, as we now hear it said, it may rank 
among the faiths of the world—the scholar likes to share his 
acquaintance with that new term (£2 %% —*)—and Jesus is 
awarded his place among the great sages. In other words, the 
enemy changes to a position of friendly neutrality. 

This is not all we want, but it is a long step in the right 
direction. For we have two obstacles to overcome : first, the 
ancient obstacle, which is likely to survive the longest, the 
prejudice in favour of established institutions, and the resent¬ 
ment against an outside society which aims at overthrowing 
them. Second, the new learning, which repudiates Chris¬ 
tianity as already superseded in the West, aud which classes 
it among the superstitious of the unenlightened. Perhaps 
when the Chinese find that Huxley is not the last man of 
science and Spencer not the newest philosopher, they may 
modify their attitude. But their attachment to old customs, 
such as ancestor-worship, which lies at the very root of family 
life and binds the nation together,—this is the latent cause of 
much of the hostility of even the new learning. 

Not much is to be expected from Comparative Religion. 
If we point to similarities between Christ aud Buddha or Con¬ 
fucius, it will only encourage men in their desire to remain as 
they are. A Buddhist priest met me one day aud said, “ Your 
religion is the same as ours, only you have no images. You 
speak of faith, so do we.” When I attempted to pursue the 
subject, he turned it by talking about my garden. That is, he 
was content as he was, and the similarity which he professed 
to see in the two religions was a reason why he should not be 
disturbed. Nor is it much better if we criticise the native 
religions. Chinese resent criticism from a foreigner, even if 
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they inwardly recognize its justice. Any disparagement of the 
Coiifuciau school is sure to be met by the answer that we have 
misunderstood the text. This department may well be left to 
our native friends to adjust for themselves. 

But Comparative Religion may be of the highest use in 
the preparation of the mind of the apologist, helping him to 
understand the mind of his audience, and to know where to 
begin and what to emphasize. I have heard a missionary open 
an address to a heathen audience by informing them that Jesus 
was the son of Shangti ; that is, using two unknown quantities 
to explain a third. I have spoken of the Heavenly Father, to 
be met with the reply, “That is very true, heaven is our 
father, and earth our mother.” An adequate acquaintance 
with the religious language of the people is most necessary, 
both to arrest their attention, and to avoid misleading them by 
using terms in another sense from that familiar to them. 

To win the agnostic how shall we proceed ? It seems to 
me that little headway will be made if we meet philosophy 
with philosophy. We get into a labyrinth where each can twist 
and turn and so evade the other’s argument. Neither side can 
get beyond a reasonable degree of probability. In short, we 
should not meet scepticism by theism but by Christianity. 

To me the mystery of life, of God, of the hereafter, is 
solved by the authority of Jesus Christ. A traveller returns 
from the discovery of new lands and we credit his story on the 
general principles by which we test all human evidence,—his 
intelligence, his integrity, his honour. Christ comes to us 
from the untravelled solitude of heaven, saying, “I have been 
there.” When we consider the elevation of his moral teaching, 
his life of self-denial, his martyrdom for truth, we say, “this 
at least is no impostor.” And then when we see the life of 
Jesus as the fellowship of the Son with the Father, we recognize 
that that God whom we feel after as with groping hands was to 
Jesus a present reality, whom he saw face to face. 

I would suggest, then, that the student who wishes to test 
Christianity should begin with the Gospels; and whenever he 
feels himself entering upon the sphere of the unknown and the 
spiritual, let him suspend his criticism until he has settled with 
himself how he regards the life of Jesus in the known sphere of 
the world and man. It may well be that if he enters on this 
study without prejudice, he will ere long have this experience, 
that in place of using his own reason to judge the Gospel, he 
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finds there a light that tests himself, that arrests attention by 
its own brightness, that searches the hidden depths of his heart. 

But more is needed than merely to secure a hearing and 
win respect for our teaching. We desire that men should not 
only give their approbation to Christian doctrine, but should 
accept it as ultimate truth, that they should not only assent to 
the teaching of Christ, but yield their minds as subdued by 
him, and acknowledge him as the Lord of their understanding 
and their will. And to cause faith, the true method is to 
exhibit clearly the object of faith, on the one hand, the figure 
of Christ lifted up, merciful and almighty; on the other hand, 
the great truths of the Gospel, adequate to all human need, 
and yet beyond the power of human thought to have imagined 
or invented. 

It is my experience that while men read the Gospels more 
than the Epistles, they are more won to Christ as the Saviour, 
than by a study of Jesus of Nazareth as an ethical reformer. 
It is the eternal Christ of St. Paul and St. John in whom they 
believe, and what they hope for is the forgiveness of sins and 
immortal life much more than a new moral impulse. And 
while it is right that this should be so, their conception of 
Christ may still be lacking in many things; their u Lord” is 
an idea of vast outline, with the details not well filled in. 

But the mass of men are neither sensitive about sin, nor 
do they feel the need of a Saviour. The prosperous merchant 
engrossed in his accounts, the coolie toiling from dawn to dark 
for a bare subsistence ; what are we to do to get at hearts so 
well defended against spiritual influences ? 

I have been much struck in reading the Old Testament 
prophets to see how small a proportion of their teaching 
belongs to what we now consider the spiritual life. The 
nation was simply not ready for that, so they took the people 
where they found them, a nation of farmers, and promised 
them corn, oil and wine, waters in the desert, and trees full of 
sap. Or again they founded their appeal on national aspira¬ 
tions, aud promised a king victorious over enemies, a restored 
land, a renewed people. 

Now we appeal to the Chinese if we show them we have 
something for them which they have not already got. And 
without abating in any w 7 ay the emphasis requiring to be laid 
on the Gospel as hitherto preached, I may suggest some aspects 
for further presentation. 
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1. Chinese thought is mainly ethical, but its morality is 
not efficient. When a missionary pioneer enters a new district, 
his first work is to prove that he is a good man. Until that is 
made clear, his message is unwelcome. The character (H) 
includes not only good as the negative of evil, but active good 
or benevolence ; hence the office of medical missions and other 
charities is to emphasize the merciful aspect of Christianity, as 
bringing temporal good with a loving heart. 

How is morality to become active and efficient ? Chinese 
will admit their failure to live up to the standard set for them 
by Confucius ; here then is the opportunity to teach the work 
of the Holy Spirit in renewing our will, and so bringing the 
ideal good within reach of possible attainment. 

2. The Chinese are wanting iu self-sacrifice. The no¬ 

blest utterance of Mencius is on this topic: “I desire life, 
and I desire right; if I cannot keep both together, I will 
give up life and choose right.” (/£ Jjff &, H ^ ffc 

ft 4, ~ rn * n % fc, # & rfn JR H m 4) But the 

most crying need of China to-day is for men who will love 
right more than life. It is for want of this that the body 
politic is suffering, that the republic has become a tyranny, 
that all advance in social and industrial life is checked; just 
that there are so few who put their country’s good before 
their own personal gain. 

Now the Cross is the supreme example of one who fulfilled 
the saying of Mencius. And ouly those who learn from Jesus 
to carry their cross can show the same spirit, the sacrifice of 
self to a higher good. I have often regretted the slight impres¬ 
sion that the death of Christ seems to make on the Chinese 
Christian. “Who loved me aud gave himself for me ”—this 
is not a prominent sentiment in their minds. It may be that 
the atonement has been too much presented as an abstract 
theory, and thus difficult of comprehension, but not sufficiently 
based on the spiritual consciousness of our Lord. “I was not 
rebellious, neither turned away back ; I gave my back to the 
smiters, aud my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; I 
hid not my face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God 
will help me :—Therefore have I set my face like a flint, and I 
know that I shall not be ashamed.” 

What China needs is the man who will set his face like a 
flint, who will not shrink from shame and death on the path of 
duty. Aud this man must be the gift of Christ. 
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The Relation of the Missionary to the Chinese 

Christians 


C. A. NELSON. 


II. 


I 


HAVE been asked to give an account of niy experience 
in dealing with the Chinese Christians in our mission, 
also to give some idea of the necessary changes that 
should take place in relation to the Boards and the 
Chinese Christians of the missions. 

I am quite willing to do the first, as experience is of more 
value than theory, but must confess that I have but little to 
offer on the second. 

My experience covers almost a quarter of a century, as I 
arrived in Canton in 1892. During these years, I have not 
assumed the position some missionaries have taken, that I am 
here simply as a servant of the Chinese. Rather, I am here as 
servaut of Jesus Christ, and in this capacity I magnify my 
office. Certainly I am willing to become all things to all 
classes in China, if by all means I may save some. But in 
reference of the Christian Church, I am here as a leader, to 
lead as I am being led of the Lord. It has been absolutely 
impossible for me to follow the people merely as a servant, 
because those with whom I have had to do would not have it 
thus, as they realized their inexperience in Christian leadership, 
and I must say that as pastor, preacher, and teacher, my path 
has been one of pleasantness. 

In my dealings with the Christians, I have endeavored to 
get their point of view, and to do so, have freely sought the 
advice of the native pastors and preachers, even the church- 
members, those whom I believed had latent powers of leader¬ 
ship in them. During all this time I have kept before me the 


<< 


aim” of our mission, viz., To do our share of evangelizing 
the Chinese, and to train leaders for propagating the Gospel. 
As we are Congregationalists, we also aim to make our church 
self-governing as well as self-supporting as soon as possible, 
which means just as fast as the Christians are able to assume 
self-support, and suitable leaders are on hand to lead them. 

We have now two independent societies, actual outgrowths 
of our mission work, yet so closely allied to the mission 
work as a whole, that we are one in aim and purpose. Their 
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leaders are working in full harmony with the members of 
the mission, and have no thought of cutting loose from 
them. In order to strengthen each other, the mission 
holds one Preachers’ Conference in January of each year, and 
the two .societies one in August of each year. There is 
absolutely no difference in the general purpose of the two 
conferences and both are attended by the workers of all three 
organizations. As a rule, both look to the Rev. Yung Pak, 
pastor of the China Congregational Church, for advice, and he 
is often chairman of both conferences, while the Rev. Joe Jet, 
Superintendent of the China Congregational Missionary Society, 
is always a conspicuous character at these gatherings. 

These conferences have been productive of much good in 
the past. Three years ago, the pastors and preachers in con¬ 
ference, took the initiative and organized an Educational 
Association to raise money for the support of worthy students 
seeking a theological education. The preachers promised 2 °/o 
of their salaries for this object, and the native pastors a larger 
per cent, while the foreign missionaries promised to do their 
share. This Association is now supporting three students in 
the Canton Union Theological College, and the mission is 
supporting three. At the time they organized the Educational 
Association, they also decided to take a further step toward 
self-support, by promising to raise money in addition to what 
they had been raising. From this source we have received 
extra funds for carrying on our work. At the last Conference, 
they decided to enlarge the work of the Educational Association 
by assisting primary and grammar schools in the out-stations. 

In comparing statistics for the year 1915, I find that the 
two independent societies have S out-stations to the mission’s 
25, or nearly a third, while the number of workers is in the 
same proportion. Last year, the mission added to the churches 
151 converts, the two societies 138. The mission received 
contributions from their members, 11,164 (local currency), the 
two societies $2,736. The mission had 22 schools with 617 
pupils, and received $3,366 in tuition; the two societies conducted 
9 schools with 261 pupils, and received $1,773 in tuition. The 
two societies own their church buildings, and their property 
is valued at about $60,000 (silver). Theirs is Home Mission 
work, and is most encouraging, since it shows that the Gospel 
has taken hold, and that the Chinese Christians are gradually 
assuming responsibility. 
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The above facts would seem to prove that our method of 
dealing with the Christian Chinese in our mission is not a 
failure. They realize all too well that we want them to assume 
even more responsibility. If there is a complaint, it comes 
from the church-members, as they sometimes think that we 
are asking them to undertake too much. But the independent 
pastors are with the missionaries in urging the Christians to 
further self-support. This is but right and natural, and we are 
here that they may increase and we decrease. 

Should there be any change in the attitude of the Board 
or mission toward the Christian Chinese? Possibly, but I do 
not see just how or where. Some would advocate turning over 
yearly the appropriations of the Boards to a native committee. 
In our mission our native leaders have no desire to handle the 
Board’s money as they know that the money is safer with us, 
and that we can make it go further than they can. A better 
plan is to use the leaders as an Advisory Committee, and that 
is what we are doing in our mission. We let them know how 
much we have each year, how much we expect from the 
Chinese Sunday schools in the States and from friends of the 
mission. We often confer with them as to the best disposition 
of this money, as well as to the placing of the preachers. 
There is absolutely uo frictiou. 

Just uow, and more than ever before, the mission and the 
two independent societies feel the need of better-trained 
leaders, preachers in particular. Our Board is realizing this 
too, and has come to our aid, and is giving two “units” of 
work to the Canton Union Theological College, and has 
given the mission money to help educated students in the 
higher schools. 

In South China, and doubtless in other parts of China 
as well, emphasis ought to be laid on the training schools 
where young men can be fitted to become preachers and 
teachers to their own people. We are persuaded that if 
China is ever to be evangelized, it must be done through 
native helpers. A trained ministry is of paramount importance 
in order to develop and establish the work done thus far. We 
want leaders from among the people, strong, educated, spirit- 
filled men, in order to realize the ideal of the prophet, “These 
from the land of Sinim.” 
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Mission Administration—A Suggested Program 



J. T. proctor. 

I. 

|HE first problem of mission administration is to secure a 
clear-cut recognition of the necessity of adequate ad¬ 
ministrative work. Some definite provision should be 
made for administrative work, just as definite provision 
is made for securing fuuds in the houre-laud, for securing and 
appointing missionaries and for doing the actual work on the 
field. In the good old days when there was so much sentiment 
connected with the whole subject of missions that its problems 
were set apart in a class by themselves on the supposition that 
there can be no practical connection between mission problems 
and the ordinary problems of a secular world, it was thought to 
be an adequate solution of the mission problem to collect funds 
and to appoint missionaries, and more missionaries, and still 
more missionaries, and to take for granted that these mission¬ 
aries would be able to keep themselves sufficiently busy in 
proclaiming the Gospel to ever new hearers not to find any 
problems arising between themselves that would need any 
serious attention. It is safe to say that during a considerable 
portion of the history of many mission boards the problem of 
providing adequate administration of the work being attempted 
has been the last problem to receive definite attention. For¬ 
tunately the time has come when most missions and mission 
boards are prepared to admit that just as definite provision must 
be made for the administration as for the support of mission 
work, but this time has come so recently and the accumulation 
of experience in solving problems of administration is so in¬ 
adequate that the question must necessarily be discussed with a 
great deal of diffidence and hesitancy. The last thing that one 
would wish to do would be to appear dogmatic in dealing with 
a questiou of this kind. It would seem quite sufficient to state 
some of the outstanding features of the problem as it now 
appears to one, at least, who is giving close attention to it. 

For the sake of presenting the question concretely the 
writer may be permitted to refer to some of the facts of his own 
mission. He belongs to a mission which has work in northern 
Chekiang and southern Kiangsu Provinces. In seven centres in 
these two provinces there are located 74 missionaries, 38 men, 
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28 married women, 18 single women. Of these missionaries, 
not counting the married women, 10 are engaged primarily in 
evangelistic work, 24 in educational, 9 in medical, and 3 in 
administrative work. The mission board is expending in 
salaries and work appropriations for this group of missionaries 
Mex. $150,774. In the work of this group of missionaries a 
number of questions of policy and of administration arise every 
year. What proportion of the total amount invested annually 
should be put into the salaries of missionaries? What propor¬ 
tion of salaries should be invested in married couples, and what 
proportion in single women ? How should the total amount, 
including salaries and work appropriations, be divided between 
the various departments of work, evangelistic, educational, 
medical, administrative ? Assuming, for the present, that the 
work of the mission has been developed one-sidedly, how, 
without doing injustice to the work already developed, can the 
proper proportion be secured ? How, for instance, can the 
normal net increase in work appropriations be so divided as, on 
the one hand, not to cripple the work in any given department, 
and on the other, to increase the emphasis on another depart¬ 
ment which is recognised to be relatively lacking in support ? 
By what process is the mission or the mission board to gauge the 
working efficiency of its staff, foreigners and Chinese, and if, 
as frequently happens, some of the mission staff are not doing 
satisfactory work, how can adjustment be made so that these 
persons can be either transferred on the field to positions which 
they can fill more satisfactorily or can be given a permanent 
furlough in the home-land ? How are estimates or requests for 
work appropriations to be prepared and approved by the mission 
and by the home board? Assuming that the mission has the 
usual number of committees, how is it to be secured that these 
committees will do really satisfactory, efficient work without 
seriously crippling the direct -work which ought to be done by 
each individual ? Who is to see that the work of the com¬ 
mittees is really done, and how is the work of the various 
departments to be so correlated as to make one symmetrical 
whole, and to make a real, definite, concrete contribution by 
the mission as its share of the total task? How are those 
working in the various departments of activity to be prevented 
from attempting more work, more different kinds of work, and 
in more places than can possibly be adequately supported by 
the mission board ? Who is to determine that a given kind of 
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work, or work in a given place, cautiot be undertaken, not, 
perhaps, because it is not worthy or does uot make a strong 
appeal, but for the simple reason that no mission has a moral 
right to undertake more work than it can support to a reason¬ 
able degree of satisfaction. 

These, with a number of other similar questions which will 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of every careful student 
of the question, will serve to bring the problem of mission 
administration in rough outline before us. Of course, consider¬ 
able progress has been made by some missions in the last ten 
years in providing for adequate administration, but it must be 
admitted that some missions and mission boards seem to be 
assuming that it is sufficient to give to this important work the 
odd ends of a busy secretary’s time and, for the rest, to assume 
that in sheer self-protection and for the sake of keeping harmony 
among themselves, the missionaries on the field will have to 
come to some kind of an understanding as to how to keep out 
of each other’s Tvay in the doing of the task they are set to 
perform. This simply means that in a great many missions 
which are strong and doing commendable work the question of 
adequate field administration has yet to be thoroughly faced 
and thought through. With such missions it is not a question 
of this or that kind of administrative method, but a question 
of administration or no administration in any real sense of the 
word. It is a question of being willing to devote the time of a 
man or of men and to determine upon the use of adequate funds 
to secure that the work of the missions as a whole is being done 
in a satisfactory way, and that the largest results are being 
secured from the expenditure made of men and money—the 
question of providing for the amount of “overhead” work 
that any business corporation with an annual business of from 
$150,000 to $250,000 would consider ati absolute uecessity. 
This we believe to be the first aud, for many missions, the 
most important problem of mission administration, 

BOARD OR FIELD ADMINISTRATION. 

Assuming that most missions and mission boards are ready 
to put time and money into the task of field administration 
there is still a question as to how much of this administrative 
work can and should be done from the home board and how 
much can be done to advantage on the field. Denominations 
and mission boards diflfer so much that it is difficult to believe 
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that any one plan of administration will equally fit the condi¬ 
tions in each denomination. In some denominations the task 
of ecclesiastical supervision seems no less important than the 
administration of what may be called the business side of missions. 
Some denominations have for years had bishops located on 
the field or visiting the field more or less regularly to provide 
ecclesiastical supervision which in other missions is provided 
for in other ways. Again, missions on the field differ materially 
in size, in personnel, and in the nature and complexity of the 
work undertaken, so that it would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to indicate for missions in general just the 
proportion of administrative work which should be done from 
the home offices and the proportion that should be done by the 
missions. It is quite possible that a given board with two or 
more missions in China would find it advisable to turn over 
much more administrative work to one mission than would be 
thought wise for the other. Not every mission is prepared in 
organization or in personnel to assume responsibility for the 
amount of field administration that can be assumed by our best 
organized missions. 

It cannot be assumed that all mission boards are loath to 
transfer the responsibility for field administration to the missions 
on the field. Some boards, at least, are quite active in trying 
to prepare and to persuade the missions to take more respon¬ 
sibility. There are reasons for believing that when a mission 
board, with its missions on the field, comes to take seriously 
the problem of administration the actual work of administration 
will gradually, and perhaps rapidly, be transferred to the field. 
This is true because of the seeming impossibility of the boards 
adequately aud satisfactorily administering the work in detail so 
far away. The following incident will illustrate. The Board 
of Managers of a certain Mission Board was, a few years ago, 
having a long session lasting through the afternoon and away 
into the night. The secretary was exceedingly busy and 
anxious and rushed. The members of the board soon became 
tired and confused. The secretary, later, was anxious to explain 
just how self-sacrificing the members of the board were in being 
willing to sit through long sessions lastiug from two to eight or 
ten hours, and to consider programs of from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred aud seventy-five items at one sitting. 
A glance at one of these programs indicated that those respon¬ 
sible business men and ministers who composed the board were 
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being asked to puss upon all kinds of detailed questions 
representing ten or twelve different mission fields, and questions 
ranging in importance from that of a twenty-five dollars 
appropriation to repair a roof in India, the closing of one 
school and the opening of another somewhere in China, a 
special medical allowance under peculiar conditions for a 
missionary in Africa, to such questions of policy as the 
withdrawal from one of its missions in Africa and the question 
of co-operation with another mission in the establishment of a 
union school. A copy of one of these impossible programs 
with more than one hundred and fifty items was secured and 
kept as a souvenir and as a reminder of the extent to which 
mission affairs are divorced, in the minds of even our best 
meu at home, from other affairs of a business nature. It is 
impossible to believe that any similar group of men in America 
would have been willing to come together twice a month to 
consider such details in the conduct of any other business on 
earth. Their business sense would have told them at once that 
the merest details of the business for which they were respon¬ 
sible should have been referred to those on the spot or, if that 
were impossible, should have been left for decision by the 
executive of the board. But since the business was relating to 
missions they were able to persuade themselves that somehow 
it was their duty to stand the test of endurance twice a month 
and to vote more than a hundred times on each occasion oti 
details which should never have been brought before the 
mission boards ! 

The reasons why perhaps seventy per cent of the details of 
mission administration should never be brought before the 
mission boards in the home-land can be briefly stated. In the 
first place the boards at that distance away cannot possibly act 
intelligently in these matters unless someone from the field 
shall write enough of the facts to enable them to understand the 
situation, and usually not only the facts need to be transported 
all that distance but a recommendation or advisory action of 
the mission body needs to be forwarded else the facts trans¬ 
ported will frequently fail to lead to the right conclusion. But 
even supposing that the facts can all be transported—whicb, 
by the way, is an impossibility—and that the board, composed 
of really busy and responsible men in the home-land, can afford 
to take the time to pass on these details growing out of its 
missions in more than a dozen different lands, and even if the 
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board, under a wrong impression as to the interests of the case, 
should undertake to do the field administration, what time 
would there be left for the larger questions of policy and of 
correlation of the work in its many missions? After all, this 
is the most, vital question. The home boards are in a position 
to know the home constituency and they, better than the 
missions, can determine what policies and wliat plans will 
appeal to the constituency and will secure support. They also 
are in a better position than the missions to study some of the 
larger problems of mission policies as these problems are devel¬ 
oping in many lands. It would seem that any mission board 
with ten or twelve missions in different countries would have 
more than it can do in giving adequate attention to these larger 
questions and in so doing it would render an indefinitely larger 
service to its missions and to its constituency than it would by 
manifesting an heroic endurance in giving attention to details 
which can be passed upon more advantageously by those 
responsible at the front. The fundamental problems of 
missions are so large, so far-reaching in their bearing, so 
difficult of comprehension except as they are studied in the 
large, that their adequate study will easily absorb all the time 
and attention and thought of the best representatives of the 
constituencies at home on their mission boards. It cannot but 
be a calamity to the work of any mission to have the time of 
the board, that ought to be given to these larger questions, 
given exclusively to the details of administration. Fortunately, 
these facts are already fully recoguised by many mission 
leaders both at home and abroad, so much so, that with many 
boards it is no longer a question of transferring much of the 
administrative responsibility to the field but simply a question 
of how and when. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM. 

Admitting that a mission board is willing to transfer to its 
missions responsibility for field administration as rapidly as the 
missions are prepared to assume such responsibility, just what 
preparation or organization is necessary within the mission ? 
What is the administrative work that needs to be done, and 
what are the best methods proven by experience for doing it ? 
What progress is being made on the field for developing the 
science of field administration? Unfortunately mission litera¬ 
ture does not furnish an abundance of material to answer some 
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of these questions but it would be most interesting if someone 
would take the time to collate all the facts available and to 
present them sufficiently analysed to be of service to the 
general mission body. This task the writer does not assume 
to undertake but he will venture to suggest a program of what, 
under certain conditions, may be a practicable plan of field 
administration. It is not attempted to cover the whole field or 
to mention all the features of a field program. It will be 
sufficient if enough items in the program are mentioned to 
indicate its general outline and its feasibility under normal 
conditions. 

THE ANNUAL MISSION MEETING. 

It is taken for granted that every mission has its annual 
mission meeting. This body or organization is usually com¬ 
posed of all the members of the mission, in most cases includ¬ 
ing wives and single women missionaries. In our program we 
would suggest that this annual meeting be primarily for 
information, inspiration, and for the discussion and determina¬ 
tion of the larger questions of mission policy. The work of 
the year should be carefully reviewed as reported by the various 
mission committees or by individuals, and pains should be 
taken to make all the members of the mission acquainted, as 
far as practicable, with the work of each member, and especially 
to make all acquainted with the inter-relations of the work in the 
various departments. There is no reason why the amount of 
information which should and can be given at the annual 
mission meeting should not be made to furnish inspiration of 
a very real, vital kind. If this is true the body will then be 
prepared to take up for discussion some of the larger questions 
of policy. It would seem unwise for any mission or mission 
board to long engage in work which does not meet the 
approval of the mission body on the field. But this is a very 
weak statement of the case. It would seem that the annual 
mission meeting should have such information presented, 
should engender such inspiration, and should be sufficiently 
free from the details of administrative work, to give itself to 
the determination of policies, to the projection of new work, 
to the task of correlating the energies of the mission both 
within the mission and with the work of other missions. The 
annual mission meeting, no less than the board of managers 
in the home-land, cannot afford to have its time practically all 
taken up with questions of detail which it cannot handle to 
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advantage, to the exclusion of the larger questions of policy 
which it alone can handle to advantage. Our program would 
therefore provide that, as a rule, administrative questions shall 
not be brought up in the annual mission meeting. These can 
be handled much more effectively by a strong representative 
committee. The writer has been in China eighteen years and 
during that time he has been considered a rather active mem¬ 
ber in mission affairs. He wishes to make two statements. 
He is convinced that he is a member of the best mission in all 
China, at least it is the best mission that he knows anything 
about. The second statement is this. He is thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that satisfactory administrative work cannot be done in 
the annual mission meeting. The annual meeting is in the 
nature of a mass meeting. In his own mission there are from 
forty to fifty in attendance in the annual meeting. About one- 
third of these are men, one-tliird are married women, and 
another third are single women. In this total number are 
included recruits who have been on the field just long enough 
to pass the language examination and some who have been 
here much longer, long enough to convince the mission that 
they are not and will not be seriously interested in the 
administrative responsibilites of the mission. Now in such a 
mass meeting it is impossible to do satisfactory administrative 
work. Of course administrative questions are brought up from 
one source or another every year and in some sort of way they 
are disposed of, but such a practice is increasingly unsatisfac¬ 
tory from year to year. Many questions so brought into the 
annual mission meeting are questions on which perhaps only 
one person in five or six present has enough information 
to entitle him or her to a judgment. In such cases it is 
essential, therefore, to either stop and furnish all with the 
necessary supply of information or to ask that the matter be 
voted upon more or less blindly. Other questions are brought 
into the annual mission meeting which directly or indirectly, 
or perhaps by implication, involve the efficiency of some 
individual worker. Such questions are liable to arouse so 
much sentiment in the mass meeting as to make an impartial 
decision based upon the merits of the question impossible. 
Other questions are brought in which only involve or interest 
a half dozen or more individuals, and yet the whole body of 
forty or more members is asked to be patient while this small 
group settles what are considered its own affairs. Some such 
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questions are brought into the mission meeting for decision 
because it seems the only way of reaching a final decision. 
But it is perfectly clear that if all similar detail questions are 
brought into the annual meeting, even if this meeting is 
prolonged to unbearable length, many larger questions are thus 
crowded out. Experience has abundantly proven that perhaps 
seventy per cent of the questions that are brought on the floor 
of the aunual mission meeting can be decided more satisfac¬ 
torily to all concerned and much more economically as to time 
and expense by the executive or some other committee of the 
mission. The aunual meeting should be reserved as -a last 
resort for all questions. It should not be made a catch-all for 
all questions, else it cannot be made to render the larger 
service which it alone can render to the work of any mission. 

THE EXECUTIVE AND OTHER MISSION COMMITTEES. 

It is suggested that every mission have an executive com¬ 
mittee, the primary work of which is administrative. This 
committee should be composed of not less than five persons and 
not more than seven, or at the most nine for missions of 
ordinary size. It is of the first importance that this committee 
should be fully representative and at the same time that at 
least a majority of its members shall be re-appointed each year 
so as to secure sufficient continuity in its work. Any system 
of rotation whereby all the members of the mission will serve 
on this committee in a given period of time will prove fatal 
to the purpose for which the committee should be appointed. 
To this committee, between the sessions of the annual mission 
meeting, should be committed all the powers pertaining to the 
mission. The decisions or recommendations of this committee 
should be put into effect at once, the recommendations to the 
home board being sent home direct and the decisions on the field 
accepted as final until or unless reversed by the mission in 
annual meeting. The actions of the committee should be 
reported at once to the individual concerned and to all the 
members of the mission, and these actions should not be 
subject to discussion or consideration in the annual mission 
meeting except by special vote of at least one-third of that 
body. Only in this way can the time of the annual mission 
meeting be reserved for the larger and more important ques¬ 
tions of policies and of methods. If this committee should 
take action which meets with the decided disapproval of the 
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majority of the members of the mission it will be very easy for 
the mission in annual session either to pass a vote of censure 
or, what may be more important, to change the personnel of 
the committee. But surely it will not be necessary or wise, 
for this reason, to abandon the idea of administration through 
a small representative body with the consequences of so filling 
up the program of the annual meeting as to make all effective 
administrative work impossible. This executive committee 
should be able and willing to meet just as often as important 
matters require its actiou, probably, say, three or four times 
a year. In this way the really important business of the 
mission can be attended to with despatch, the home board will 
not be kept waiting for advisory action from the field, and 
negotiations between the mission and other missions will be 
facilitated. The difficulties are well known of conducting 
negotiations between missions for union or co-operative move¬ 
ments because so many missions have no method of taking 
decisive action except in the annual meeting. It would cer¬ 
tainly seem that if a whole denomination can entrust its 
administrative work to a mission board composed of from 
fifteen to twenty individuals, a mission can afford to entrust its 
administrative work to ati executive committee of its own 
selection. That a mission should have such a committee and 
should entrust to it ad interim all the powers of the mission 
seems to the writer a sine qua non of effective field administra¬ 
tion. 

A large mission will usually need several other committees 
besides the executive. These are sometimes called departmental 
committees from the duties referred to them relating to evangel¬ 
istic, educational, medical, property, and other such interests. 
The reports of the committees should be given direct to the 
mission in annual meeting in so far as they report information 
and review the work of the year, but in all administrative 
questions these committees should report to the executive com¬ 
mittee and should be considered, for such questions, in the 
nature of sub-committees. Only in this way can there be unity 
and consistency in the administrative work of the mission. 
The actions of these committees in administrative matters 
should be subject to review by the executive committee but 
should not be subject to review by the mission except upon 
special vote, as in the case of the actions of the executive 
committee. 
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In this suggested program no provision is made for the 
station meeting as a unit of organization for administrative 
purposes. The members of a station can and should get together 
for social worship and for consultation, and certainly there 
should be consultation both formal and informal as to all the 
work being carried on by the members of the station in so far 
as this consultation can be had to mutual advantage . The 
composition of the station is frequently decided in so arbitrary 
a manner and the difficulties of re-adjustment in the composition 
of the station are so serious that it is not believed that the 
station should be a necessary part of the administrative ma¬ 
chinery of missions. Departmental or other committes can be 
formed each year according to the judgment of the majority in 
a mission and with a view to associating together those who in 
their temperament and other qualifications are capable of 
wotking together harmoniously, and, what is more important, 
of working together with the greatest degree of efficiency. 
It is manifest that stations cannot be annually composed and 
re-adjnsted as to personnel in this way. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that a station is likely to be less representative, less 
elastic, and in every way more awkward as a unit of organiza¬ 
tion, than is a committee. The difficulties of a station as a 
unit of organization either for determination of policies or for 
administrative purposes are accentuated, if, as in the case of 
some missions, the station has by constitution the right of 
initiative or veto in certain matters. It is difficult to see how 
the work of a mission cau be developed in a symmetrical way 
either within the mission itself or iu co-operative or union 
efforts with other missions, so long as any station is thus 
allowed to be a law unto itself. 

It seems unnecessary to make further suggestions as to the 
number or inter-relations of mission committees. For the sake 
of brevity, if for no other reason, some things can be taken 
for granted. The widest publicity of committee and mission 
actions is advocated. Some missions have found it worth 
while to issue a quarterly bulletin in which is published all the 
actions of the mission and its committees classified in such a 
way as to indicate those actions which need formal approval by 
the home board and those which are published primarily for 
the information of the mission and the board. Frequently the 
expenditure of a few hundred dollars in securing the adequate 
publicity of the actious of the mission and its committees will 
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serve to create such an atmosphere of confidence as will permit 
the mission’s committees to take actions ad interim which, under 
other conditions, it would not be wise to take. 

A MISSION SECRETARY. 

If a mission takes its responsibilities seriously it will attempt 
to make adequate provision for the bearing of such responsibil¬ 
ities. If, as is assumed, the home boards should refer to the 
missions for final action perhaps seventy per cent of the 
questions which ten years ago were referred to the boards for 
decision, some more adequate provision for the handling of 
these questions will have to be made than was thought neces¬ 
sary ten years ago. Of course, additional committees can be 
appointed and additional work can be given to existing com¬ 
mittees ; but there is naturally a limit as to the amount and the 
quality of work which can be done satisfactorily by committees. 
Some missions have found it necessary to appoint an executive 
officer and to set this man free, or almost entirely free, from 
regular work to give himself to the administrative problem. 
At a cost of from two to three per cent of the annual running 
expense of an ordinary mission the whole time of such au 
executive secretary can be given to administrative work, and 
provision made for the necessary travel and office expenses. 
Is this too great a percentage of the expenditure of a mission to 
give to this over-head work, and especially since practically 
everything that this secretary will do is either diminishing the 
amount of such labor that would have to be done by those 
whose full time is supposed to be given to other activities, or 
is making that increase to the work of voluntary committees 
which makes the difference between satisfactory and unsatis¬ 
factory work? Such an executive secretary should be the 
corresponding secretary of the mission and of the executive 
committee. He should suggest dockets for the meetings of 
both bodies. He should be at the service of the executive and 
all other committees in making investigations, collating and 
analysing information, in carrying on correspondence, and in 
any other way that seems advisable. He should be given time 
to visit all the stations of the mission and to make himself so 
familiar with the field and with the activity of the mission that 
his services will be invaluable in all committee meetings. He 
need not be given any authority, not even a vote in any of the 
committees, but should, of course, be provided with stenographic 
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and perhaps other office assistance. He should not be so over¬ 
loaded with details that he cannot give considerable time to 
investigation and to the study of the larger problems of mission 
policy and administration. The results of his activity will not 
be so much to diminish the amount as to improve the quality 
of the work of the various mission committees. It may be 
advisable, though this is not at all necessary, that the com¬ 
mittees shall come together just as often as otherwise would be 
called for and shall spend practically just the same time 
together ; but with one man giving all his time to the prepara¬ 
tion for such meetings it certainly ought to be possible for the 
committees to do a superior quality of work. The committees 
will uot be necessarily given less work to do, on the whole 
they may be given even more, but they certainly will be given 
the information and the results of careful planning which will 
enable them to do far more effective work than otherwise 
would be possible. This executive secretary will also be able 
to render a large service to the home board in making special 
investigations and in having the time and facilities for more 
adequately presenting in correspondence the work and recom¬ 
mendations of the mission. In fact, the advantages of having 
such an executive officer are so numerous, so apparent, and so 
taken for granted by all business and other organizations that 
it would seem inevitable that all missions of any considerable 
size will be driven to the necessity of having such officers if 
they expect to take over the respousibility for field administra¬ 
tion from the home boards. 

Of course there are many other details, and even essential 
factors, of an adequate program ou field administration which 
are uot and cannot, for various reasons, be mentioned in this 
article. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the general 
outline of a practicable program of field administration. It is 
hoped that others will take up the question for more serious 
and more adequate discussion. For inslauce, the question 
should be discussed of inter-mission organization for the two or 
more missions of any one board in a large field like China, and, 
still further, the question of the advisability of appointing a 
foreign or administrative secretary of the mission board here in 
the Far East in order to give more adequate supervision to the 
work. Should each mission board which has three or more 
missions in China have a China Council such as that organized 
by the Northern Presbyterian Mission with one man giving all 
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his time to the executive work of such a council and should 
each mission board which has missions in both Japan and 
China have an administrative secretary located in the Far East, 
two-thirds of whose time will be spent on the field and the 
remaining third in the home-land ? These are some of the 
larger questions demanding discussion in the pages of the 
Recorder. Only by such discussions and by each being will¬ 
ing to share with all the light that is being thrown on these 
problems by actual experience can the most rapid progress be 
made in the solution of the problems of administration and in 
the development of a true science of missions. 


(From “ The Chinese RecorderSeptember , 1902. Revised.) 

Our Duties to Our Servants 

MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 

W — llTH a great blessing which the writer received in a 
home visit, came the consciousness of great failings as 
a mistress, deep distress over wasted opportunities, and 
earnest desire to know the will of God for missionary 
masters and mistresses. 

The result of her Bible study is given, hoping it may 
help someone else, since “the entrance of Thy Word giveth 
light.” 

The key to the whole situation seems to be in Psalm 
101:2, “/ will behave myself wisely, /will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart.” To the pleading note, “O when 
wilt thou come unto me?” the New Testament flashes back, 
“Now is the accepted time.” If we bring the big servant 
problem to Him, wait quietly for His showing, and once 
shown start instantly to obey, He also will begin to work at 
once. 

1. We should ask guidance in selecting servants , not 
choosing for selfish ends only.—“In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths." Proverbs iii : 6. Having 
asked guidance let us be obedient to it, though it bring into 
our households most unpromising cooking material. Once in 
America a heedless young Irish maid nearly drove me to 
despair. I struggled long and fruitlessly to find good help. 
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Then I turned, half reproachfully I fear, to Him; “Dear 
Lord, ‘My God shall supply all your need’ ; hast Thou not 
said it? I need a good girl.” Clearly came back to my soul 
the answer, “ Why don''t you train the one you have f” I 
stopped trying to get rid of her, and in twenty-four hours 
realized God had begun to answer, training both Mary and her 
mistress in the same school. 

2. We should love them, —One cannot order up love, but 
can begin with a kind interest, learning circumstances, and 
praying for servants and each member of their families. Such 
minute thought for them and a small remembrance for each 
child at Christmas or New Year, makes a profound impression 
on the Chinese. 

How many times the Lord has rebuked us for an un¬ 
sympathetic attitude toward the cook, and has whispered, “Be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving,” and 
“ Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour, but shalt fear thy 
God.” Why is it true of so many of 11s that our relations with 
the cook are the weakest side of our Christian lives? Is it not 
oftentimes because we have compromised our Christian ideals 
in taking the cook at all ? A new man is needed, there are 
two applicants for the place. The prices of one are reasonable, 
but his culinary skill is limited. The other is a real chef 
warranted to delight our own and our inends’ palates. Though 
his prices squeeze every eagle and “ Standing Man ” (dollar) 
till they scream, how many of us would choose the “conscience 
void of offence” and the plain cook? How many have had 
the faith and courage to pray for God’s choice for a cook, and 
then shown him clearly that we definitely expected of him 
Christian honesty and no squeezing at all ? In a certain 
mission station an earnest young Christian choosing an employ¬ 
ment, said, “Whatever comes I’ve settled it I won’t be a 
servant. One can’t do that and be honest.” I11 the Reckon¬ 
ing Day will God not have something to say to the members 
of such a station ? Having narcotized one’s conscience, and 
taken the man who is expected to squeeze every day, he fulfils 
all that is expected of him and more. Under the ever recur¬ 
ring irritation of this, we are apt to affix to him some descriptive 
epithet which, if understood, would probably soon sever our 
relations. The duty to get them on to a higher plane, to pray 
for them and expect of them better thiugs, surely reaches out 
to those with whom we constantly associate and trade. Is it 
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not unthinkable that every touch with me, a professed leader 
and teacher of Christianity, should deepen the record of a 
tradesman's guilt ? And with no quoted word of Divine 
rebuke ? 

Seeking once, all over the house, for a friend, one of the 
sweetest-spirited women ever known, we were guided by sound 
to the back door and said, “Where is that beloved Voice? 5 ’ 
The bright face had a little shadow as she said honestly, “ I’m 
afraid that voice wasn’t very ‘beloved’ just then.” We 
looked down to the foot of the steps ; she was weighing wet 
coal! Who of us has not been there ? 

To an American who prayed, “My God shall supply all 
your need ; Lord, don’t that include pure milk ? ” the answer 
seemed to cotne back, “ Yes, my child, but are you praying for 
the milkman ? ” 

To return to the servants : Let us constantly remind 
ourselves that we are tio better Christians than we are masters 
and mistresses. One dreadful, unmitigated little searchlight 
let us turn on to our shrinking soul’s depths again and again, 
“How would you like lo be your own cook? ” (cook to a 
woman just like yourself). 

I have many times on reflection declined that position ! 
“Have compassion one of another, be courteous.” i Peter 
iii: 8. 

3. We should be patient with them.—" For ye have need 
of patience.” Hebrews x: 36. “Strengthened unto all 
patience and long suffering with joy fulness." Colossians i: 
11. “In your patience possess ye your souls.” “And ye 
masters do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your Master also is in heaven.” Ephesians vi : 
9. Are things outrageously, hopelessly wrong in your kitchen, 
and does every fresh incumbent come, as they say in America, 
“for a trial ” ? The old recipe is still a good one : “A little 
talk with Jesus makes it right.” Having myself taken the 
above-mentioned Mary to train, one problem in her education 
was too much for me : scarcely a day passed when she did not 
break dishes. The havoc was appalling. The whole dishes in 
the cupboard began to look lonesome. I took it to Him with 
assurance, as I had taken her at His bidding. He showed 
what was needed. I sent for her mother, an Irish Catholic, 
who lived near. Before she came I covered the kitchen table 
with the crockery wrecks of the last two weeks. She was 
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appalled and sympathetic. I said, “Now if you are willing 
we will kneel down here and ask God to help Mary.” She 
consented. I told the Master simply about our troubles, asked 
Him to make her mother send Mary in time, so she wouldn’t 
be nervous and hurried, and to keep the girl strong and quiet. 
The mother marvelled at the answer. She did her part, and 
weeks went by without one broken dish ! “ In all thy ways 

acknowledge Him. ’ ’ 

4. We should be just to them. —“Judge not according to 
the appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” J110. vii: 24 . 
How often and how sorely we are tempted, kuowiug the back¬ 
ground of dishonesty in all heathen training, to suspect our 
servants of taking what has disappeared wholly without their 
knowledge. Of instances which came under the writer’s 
knowledge, she recalls an engagement ring, long missing, 
found, after mouths, caught in the fringe of the sash worn 
with it; and two valuable gold rings, handed to a restless baby 
who hindered work, in a crisis, forgotten, dropped by baby into 
a slop jar and emptied over a precipice. The servant was in 
anguish of soul for days over his lost reputation, which surely 
was not right. A roll of bills put away in a bureau drawer to 
which only one person had been sent, disappeared. The 
evidence seemed overwhelming, yet later the bills were found 
caught on the back edge of the drawer. 

“At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go down upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon 
it, lest he cry against thee unto the Lord and it be sin unto 
thee.” Deut. xxiv: 15. In case of serving women and casual 
employers, wages are more apt to be overlooked and dates 
forgotten. Justice does not require the advancing of wages for 
months to come,—a hazardous experiment and not one to be 
tried without the clearest of divine guidance since our Guide 
has Himself said, “Owe no man anything.” Such a servant 
has often become unfitted for service, and has been left fettered 
with a hopeless burden of debt. The Bible gleams with prom¬ 
ises to the generous who give to the poor. Ample justice 
pieced out liberally with broad strips of mercy will bring its 
own reward in grateful, devoted servants; but for them, as for 
ourselves, let us beware of encouraging their great national 
vice— debt. 

5. We should be careful 7iot to tempt them. —“ Strengthen 
ye the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees.” Isa. xxxv: 
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3. “Strengthen thy brethren.” Duke xxii: 32. 14 If thy 

brother be poor, strengthen him.” (Margin) Lev. xxv: 35. 
How shall we do this? By counting purchases, if not daily, 
then occasionally and unexpectedly. By counting clothes given 
out to wash. By keeping stores locked up and giving them out 
one’s self at regular times, or, if that is impossible, taking a 
weekly look to see how fast they are going. By keeping ALL 
MONEY LOCKED UP AND THE KEY ALWAYS IN ONE’S POSSESSION. 
Here again duty reaches out to all employees and casual callers 
in our homes, especially at such confused and difficult times as 
packing for long journeys, when many accounts must be settled. 
Let me not tempt my bright “Boy,” my personal teacher, or 
my stray caller, by leaving ray cards, my bank-book, or the 
seal of my institution for a moment unlocked. If we could 
fully realize the awfulness of this temptation we would never 
dare thus to spread the devil’s net before their heedless feet. 
“ Careless concealment invites to robbery,” says the I Ching .— 
“invites to robbery.” 

What shall we heedless housekeepers say in that dread day 
when we stand in the presence of the Great Judge, and by our 
side the servant, our servant, with paralyzed conscience and 
blackened soul, whom Satan has come to claim as his, because 
the man stole from us. 

Of course there are many things in a home which cannot 
be kept locked up and must be at the mercy of the servants ; 
but we can avoid keeping large stores of bed linen, and table 
linen, and wearing apparel about ; we can exercise reasonable 
care, pray daily that our servants be kept from temptation , and 
then we may claim with simple faith the promise, “ There shall 
no evil befall thee , neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwel¬ 
ling ” If we have real faith we shall not worry at all after that. 

Squeezing has so long been wrapped by usage in the 
mantle of respectability, can we convince the Chinese how it 
looks to God ? Only in one way. God’s Word is'still warranted 
not to return to Him “void.” Let us teach them to memorize, 
44 Not purloining but showing all good fidelity.” Titus ii: 10. 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, and hid 
that shall not be known.” Matt, x: 26. “So then every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God.” Rom. xiv: 12. 
“He that covereth his sius shall not prosper, but whoso cou- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.” Prov. xxviii: 
13. “He should make full restitution.” Exodus xxii: 3. 
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We can never expect to take characters of servants or 
church-members, hardened in heathen molds, and produce any 
deep, permanent impression on them without two things: First, 
the Holy Spirit must melt them ; second, He must pour them 
into new Christian molds. He is more than willing, but He 
leaves us to get the molds ready, though He has put all the 
material within our reach. We cannot do this unless we believe 
God wholly and expect God's Word to do its work . “My 
Word shall not return unto me void.” 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW SERVANT MOLD. 

1. Insist upon their having a regular , daily , uninterrupted 
time for reading their Bibles .—Ask every day if they have. If 
hard pressed, make time for it by relieving in some way. Let 
us teach them, “To everything there is a season under the 
heaven.” See also II Tipi, ii: 24. Teach them always to 
commit a little daily. Hear it recited, or they will not. With 
most servants this is harder than pulling teeth, but we must 
persist. “Therefore shall ye lay up these my Words in your 
heart and in your soul.” Deut. xi: 18. It is a good plan to 
make them recite this three times whenever they have failed 
to commit any Scripture to memory. Teach them to learn a 
verse when brushing the hair, as that plan saves time. 

2. Teach them to pray .—The Holy Spirit will guide us. 
First, as to confession, a servant who learns, instead of his old 
vague geueralities, to think quietly over yesterday, iu the first 
hush of a new day, and for each sin to say, “Dear Lord, I am 
heart sorry,” such a servant has received help on the Christiau 
road for which he will always bless you. Teach them to pray 
for the little things . Make them learn, “ The steps of a good 
mail are ordered by the Lord.” Fs. xxxvii: 23. Teach the 
cook to pray for h ( is marketing. God will teach many of the 
lessons we want him to learn, and others we didn’t know he 
needed. It is a good plan to have the Commandments or some 
little leaflets printed and let him offer these to those he meets 
in the market, thus putting in a little seed for the Master 
broadcast without special effort. If the stove smokes persist¬ 
ently, in spite of everything, we might have the cook pray 
with the mason who comes to fix the chimney, or still better 
have the mason pray. The writer can testify to blessed results 
in such cases. “ In all thy ways.” 
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A Christian carter and the writer used to suffer untold 
things from some obstinately timid mules who would not cross 
a river. They have been known to perform for one solid hour 
before getting on to the ferry ! Prov. iii: 6 coming to mind, 
the writer tried praying for the mules, but with no results 
whatever. Turning to the Dord to know why, the suggestion 
came, “Why don’t you have T‘iug-yuan pray? This is his 
work, not yours.” It seemed probable he would regard it as 
an impertinence in the midst of his “ jto”-ing and “ wo- 
ho”-iug, to be called off to pray, but he came at once, prayed 
simply, and the mules went over at once. We have never been 
delayed at that ferry since, and have formed the habit of stop¬ 
ping the cart as soon as we leave P'ang-chuang to pray for a 
blessing on the trip. We have had no accidents since, though 
there were several upsettings of the cart previously. The 
driver’s prayers soon reached out beyond the mules to the day’s 
journey, and the members to whom we went, praying that the 
Lord would use “us,” and feeling hitnself not a machine 
but a missionary too. He could not leave the cart without 
having things stolen, but he sometimes preached until hoarse 
to the loafers who gathered about him, thus answering his own 
prayer. One day, when he went out alone, he prayed for 
himself, but forgot the mules. They ran away; he held the 
bridle firmly; it broke in his hands and lie was thrown down 
and severely injured. 

In doing relief work in Tientsin and using American army 
drivers who did not know how to pray, the writer asked them 
to wait a moment at starting while she prayed that the tremen¬ 
dous American waggons might do no harm in the crowded 
narrow Tientsin streets. Once she forgot, and the mules took 
fright before getting out of the yard and smashed the gate post. 

This may seem a good deal about mules, but mules and 
drivers make a large part of one’s environment when touring in 
North China. 

Teach the servants to pray about hospitality extended. In 
that way they learn to think of it as service for the Master, and 
one may be surprised and delighted at the results, such as a 
servant guided to make some dish of which the guest proves 
to be especially fond, or a clumsy servant doing everything 
quietly and well. Once in entertaining a wealthy guest from 
an exquisite home, we had visions of the ordinary family 
disasters, but “Mary” prayed about it as we did, and she 
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glided about with such silent effectiveness that the guest 
congratulated us warmly on having such a fine maid. 

Sewing women taught to ask a blessing on their work at 
the beginning, find their very needle and thread drawing them 
nearer to God. And they soon notice with keen interest how 
they go wrong and have to rip something out if they omit it. 
A devout soul wishing to realize God’s presence began prayer 
with the audible words, “God is now here.” Nothing else so 
stamps upon the servant’s innermost consciousness the constant 
presence and loving interest of God in them as these answers to 
definite prayers offered. 

3. Teach them to keep the Sabbath. —So plan their work 
as to lighten it and make the day a glad one. Gate-keepers 
are sometimes especially overlooked and have no Sabbaths 
and no prayer meetings. Should we not arrauge for regular 
substitutes for them if we expect a consistent Christian life 
and faithful service? If heathen, surely they need it all 
the more. 

I11 how many homes it is taken for granted that the cook 
canuot attend service in the morning. But the Lord is very 
explicit on this head ; again and again we are told, “Thy man 
servant and thy maid servant” are included in those to “come 
and appear before God,” “ that thy man servant and thy ?naid 
servant may rest as well as thouT Deut. v : 14. 

“ Not doing thine own ways” $$ ffc If*) would surely, 
if taught, iuvolve one’s so planning as not to have servants 
make purchases on the Sabbath. 

4. If Christians, ought they not to be given time and 
encouraged to go out daily and help some one else a little? A 
lazy Christian is not a live one. A life with that ministry in it 
soon comes to seem so much more worth while than the old 
one. 

In conclusion, let us see if our divine armory of the word 
has a sufficient variety of weapons to meet all our needs. Is 
the servant 


LAZY ? 

Let us try, “Not slothful in business.” Rom. xii: 11. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findetk to do, do it with thy might.” 
Eccles. ix ; 10. “If any man would not work, neither should 
he eat.” II. Thes, iii. 10. 
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Is he 

saucy ? 

This verse is heaven-sent, 41 Exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters aud to please them well in all things, 
not answering again." Titus ii: 9. 

Is he 

TARDY? 

Instil into his mind daily , “To everything a season under 
the heaven.’* 

For the 

UNTIDY 

use, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” The point comes out 
especially if one explain holy (|£? to mean perfectly clean. 
($* ^ 3^). I. Peter i : 16. Also use, “ Let us draw near, 

having our bodies washed with pure water.” Heb. x : 22 . And 
44 The Lord said ... go unto the people and ... let them wash 
their clothes. Ex. xix: 10. Last, use, “The stars are not 
clean in His sight.” Job. xxv : 5. 

For the 

UNSYSTEMATIC* 

servant who tries us past endurance, let us think out clearly 
first for the untrained brain, and then insist that God wishes 
method since He has said, “Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” I. Cor. xiv: 40. 

Is one’s servant 

TRICKY 

and giving eye service, pierce his conscience with, 44 He that 
is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.” 
Luke xvi : 40. 

Does the thrifty, saving Oriental in our kitchen become 
demoralized aud 

WASTEFUL? 

Let us give, in full careful detail, the feeding of the five 
thousand, and at every instance of waste, make him repeat, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing be lost.” 

Even in those who are very tractable and obedient as a 
rule we are often surprised to find some side of their character 
on which they are inordinately 

PROUD 

and afraid of losing face. An especially meek and long-suffer¬ 
ing cook took mortal offense at being asked to fan the flies off 
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the table. The fly-fanner in their theatricals was looked upon 
with contempt, and he would give up his place sooner than 
endure the slight again. Another cook was taken away from, 
home, and his mistress being a guest, was told to do her room 
work. “I am your cook,” he said with a lofty air, “why 
should I make your bed?” Well the mistress knew the 
depths of Shantung obstinacy with which one could not cope. 
She did not try. She opened his Testament and got him to 
read, “For even Christ pleased not Himself;” and left him 
without comment. The room work was done without more 
words. 

As to 

IMPATIENCE. 

After one has a curb bit in his own mouth, and has the 
“old man” under good control, one may stop studying “For 
ye have need of patience” long enough to teach it to the 
servants. Only au Oriental surely can imagine what they have 
to bear with in us—in our Occidental abruptness and oblivious¬ 
ness of their courtesies and in our expecting of them standards 
upon our Christian table-lands when they have spent their lives 
in heathen valleys. 

To the 

QUARRELSOME 

let us set forth the “soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

To the 

UNTRUTHFUL. 

“Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor.” Eph. iv : 25. “ For without are . . . murderers 

and idolaters and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” Rev. 
xxi : 15. 

We scarcely find any servant who does not need lessons on 

CRUELTY. 

“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Prov. xii: 10. 
“Tbou sbalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn.” Deut. xxv : 4 . “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” Matt, v: 17. “ By ye therefore merci¬ 

ful as your Father also is merciful.” Euke vi; 36. A few 
doses of this divine medicine would prevent chickens being 
picked before killed, animals being outrageously beaten for 
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some slight accident to their load, birds and animals being 
hung up by one leg and otherwise tortured, and faithful burden 
bearers and bread winners wearing their poor patient long- 
suffering ribs next to their skins for a life time, during which 
their bins were never ouce full. 

For the 


FOUL MOUTHS, 

the result of centuries of reviling, are needed the drastic words, 
“The tongue is a fire,” “set on fire of hell.” Jas. iii: 6. 
“The poison of asps is under their lips. Their throat is an 
open sepulchre.” Rom. iii : 13. A friend of the writer in 
America called into the bath room a little son who was heard 
for the first time to swear, and scrubbed his mouth out with 
soap and a nail brush. Recommend this to the Chinese. 

Young women in foreign employ are apt to lose their old 
Chinese bearings and become heedless of appearances. 

Such need, “Let not then your good be evil spoken of,” 
Rom. xiv : 16, which is also helpful in deterring from many 
questionable dealings of men. “Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men Rom. xii: 17. 

For the 

GAMBLER, 

“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” Rom. xiii : 10. 
“The love of money is the root of all evil.” I. Tim. vi: 10. 
“Some . . . work not at all . . . are busy-bodies. Such we 
command that with quietuess they work and eat their own 
bread.” XI. Thes. iii : ii, 12. 

As a rule one great virtue to be expected confidently in a 
Chinese cook is readiness to undertake extra work in entertain¬ 
ing. For the one who was 

UNWILLING TO ENTERTAIN 

we have found very helpful Heb. xiii: 2; Rom. xii : 13; 
and I. Tim. iii : 2. The Chinese text is best, bringing out 
three degrees of hospitality : FT & 7 % M, f# I? 

Wt $fr> tfc A- 

A thorough American housekeeper when about to invite 
company to tea used to begin by vigorously scrubbing the cellar 
stairs ! 
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We long for a great revival all over China. We are all 
saying with earnest hearts, “Come, not to sojourn, but abide 
with me.” 

If the Master is to come in to sup with us, or still better 
to infill and indwell for all time, perhaps He wants us to get 
our soul house ready for such an adorable guest. Where shall 
we begin ? 

What place bettei than those cellar stairs—the servants? 

The above article in pamphlet form can be obtained of 
Mrs. Arthur Smith, North Tung Chou, near Peking. 

Price, i copy, $0.05 ; 10 copies, $0.40 ; 20 copies, $0.60; 
50 copies, $1.00. 

Payment may he made in stamps. 


A Layman’s Impressions of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement" 

CHARLES SUMMER LOBINGIER. 

T V HE features of the Christian Endeavor movement which 
most impress me are its (1) inlerdenominationalism (2) 
internationalism and (3) pragmatism—by which I mean 
its practical tendencies. 

(1) In seeking to create a larger and broader Christianity 
rather than to promote the growth of particular sects and 
creeds it is clearly in line with the most progressive thought of 
Christendom. The day of sectarianism is past, especially in 
China, and religious bodies now wisely emphasize their points 
of agreement rather than their differences. The great leaders 
of the Christian world realize as never before that its crying 
need is unity—not necessarily in creed or cult but in action— 
union for practical progress. Christian Endeavor is preparing 
for such union by teaching the young people of the churches 
to think in terms of catholicity. 

(2) The movement reproduces the spirit of primitive 
Christianity by its internationalism. The great Apostle to the 
Gentiles recognized “ neither Jew nor Greek, neither barbarian 
nor Scythian.” And by that broad but simple formula what 

* Notes of an address at the National C. E. Convention at Hangchow, 
China, April 8, 1916. 
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might have been a little sect of Judaism was transformed into a 
world faith. 

As au American I naturally take pride in the fact that the 
Christian Endeavor movement arose in America and that its 
honored founder, whom it is our great privilege to have with 
us to-day, is a fellow countryman of mine. But the movement 
long since passed beyond national boundaries and a far greater 
source of pride is the stupendous fact that it has spread to 
every country on the globe, where churches and missions are 
found ; that in thirty-five years—barely a generation—it has 
grown from a single small society at Portland, Maine, to more 
than 80,000 societies in all parts of the world ; that its mem¬ 
bership has increased from a handful then to over four and a 
half millions, representing almost every nationality. Truly 
here is a fact for the sociologist as well as the theologian. 
What a power for world peace, r. g., ought such an organiza¬ 
tion to become in time ! 

(3) But it is gratifying to note that in becoming interna¬ 
tional, Christian Endeavor does not ignore nationality. One 
of its ideals, as announced in a message from Dr. Clark himself 
is “patriotic national life.” It aims to make better and more 
loyal Chinese, Americans, British—a people more considerate 
of the interests of others but still not forgetful of their own 
and able to say with the poet, 

“I honor every nation’s name, 

Respect its fortune and its fame, 

But I love the laud that bore me.” 

I have noticed with great interest and satisfaction that 
some of the Christian Endeavor Societies of my own country 
have been turning their attention of late to our great civic and 
social problems—trying to make better citizens, a better and 
cleaner city, a better and more efficient government ; and in 
this I see one of the most hopeful auguries for the future. 
Once let the Christian people of any land resolve to work 
together for its practical betterment and the end of many a 
great evil is in sight. 

As a layman and a public servant I am naturally most 
interested in this phase of Christian Endeavor. I may be in 
error but it seems to me one which the church has too long 
neglected—that it has kept aloof too much from mundane 
concerns. I cannot help feeling that it is time to come down 
to earth and tackle problems that are “of the earth, earthy.” 
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If I read correctly the Sermon on the Mount it deals 
primarily with the present life and aims to teach us to live this 
life more abundantly. Surely then the Christian Endeavor 
movement is true to the ideals of the primitive faith when it 
grapples with the great problems of to-day and seeks to make 
life larger and easier for those who are to follow. For it is one 
of Christianity’s goals, as visioned by its most sympathetic 
interpreter among the great modern poets, to 

“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Personal Work 

F. N. O. BUCHMAN. 

WHAT IS PERSONAL, WORK? 

I y lT is the privilege and duty of every Christian to win men 
jj I one by one for Jesus Christ. This is Personal Work. 

1 J Some speak of it as introducing men to Christ. 

Andrew was the pioneer in this work. He was the first 
winner of men to Christ. He had an experience with the 
Master that so filled him that he wanted to share it with other 
men. There was an overflow. Three times we hear of Andrew 
and each time he was bringing men to Christ. The most 
difficult thing oftentimes is to win the members of our own 
family for Christ. Andrew succeeded in winning his own 
brother. The record says, “He first findeth his own brother 
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and brought him to Jesus.” Think of the far-reaching in¬ 
fluence of that day’s work. That brotherly service has affected 
millions. Personal work was the method most constantly used 
by Christ Himself. It was in this way that the Christian 
church began. Christ winning Andrew : Andrew winning 
Peter: Christ winning Nicodemus ; Philip finding Nathaniel : 
Christ winning the Samaritan woman; Christ winning Zaccheus. 

Dr. Mott, in that statesmanlike review of Where to lay 
the Chief Emphasis in his “The Present World Situation,” 
says, “Some missionary methods are more highly productive 
than others. These may be characterized as the most vital 
processes, and in all cases where other methods are employed 
these vital processes should be employed with them or related 
to them. The most important and productive method of all is 
that of relating men one by one through reasonable and vital 
faith to Jesus Christ. By ‘reasonable faith’ is meant a faith 
for which men can give reasons which will stand. By ‘ vital 
faith ’ is meant a faith which actually transforms life. This 
individual work for individuals was the method most constantly 
employed by Christ Himself and has ever been given a large 
place in the activities of the most helpful spiritual workers. 
It is the crowning work, the most highly multiplying work, 
the most enduring work. The most influential converts in 
India were won by this personal siege work. The largest and 
most satisfactory results in conversions both in colleges and 
hospitals have come from the use of the same method. 

It is possible for men to go out as missionaries with the 
purpose to make Christ known and yet to become so busy in 
the work of teaching or other worthy activities that they never 
proclaim Christ to those over whom they have won an influence. 
Education alone, for example, will not evangelize the world. 
The many regular and established methods of missionary work 
—educational, medical, literary, philanthropic—are right and 
should be employed as convincing expressions of the unselfish 
and constructive spirit of Christ, but it is not the expression or 
illustration of the spirit of Christ which converts and trans¬ 
forms men but the living Christ Himself. 

THE DANGER. 

Grave dangers assail Christians so that they neglect this 
method of winning men and substitute means for individual 
contact. The way for any Christian to maintain a sane, 
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normal, healthful, Christian life is to be a human who knows 
the needs of sinning men and with love and sympathy bring 
them to the Christ. Men allow office and administrative duties 
to so fully occupy their time that there is no time and energy 
for personal contact. Some men, as a result of this, have a 
fear of man. The result is introspection and spiritual poverty. 
Men lose the human note and the worker becomes part of a 
machine. These men no longer appreciate soul values aud 
when men come to them for a spiritual message they are either 
preoccupied or have no message to give men. It is said that 
the test in the Korean church for church membership is this, 
that no man can become a member unless he has won another 
man to Christ. 


HOW TO WIN MEN FOR CHRIST. 

Woo men by the irresistible power which possesses your 
own life. Remember argument is not profitable, possession is. 
Each person is different and it behooves us to study the in¬ 
dividual. The physician does not prescribe a cure-all but 
prescribes according to the needs of the particular patient. 
Some men have conceived a somewhat narrow form of personal 
work and think that by asking meu a stereotyped question 
like, “Are you saved?” it is all that oue needs to ask, and 
that this is the oue and only way. It may be, and doubtless 
many are won by such an approach and I have no quarrel but 
only sympathy with oue who employs this approach. But we 
must remember that others would be repelled by such an 
approach. We need to keep in mind that we are just as 
responsible for the men we repel as the men we win. Person¬ 
ally, I have found it much better to try and fiud out just what 
plane the man I desire to reach is living on, and make a simple 
diagnosis so that I can meet his individual need. In order to 
do this we must not be too far removed from men but must 
speak their language and know their needs. Most meu have 
moral problems which are unsolved aud are hindering them in 
their spiritual growth. Christ Jesus grew in wisdom and iu 
stature and in favour with God and man. This makes an 
excellent norm for testing men under four eyes. Here we have 
the four planes: physical, stature ; mental, wisdom ; social, 
favour with man; spiritual, favour with God. Find out where 
the man you wish to reach fails to meets the requirements of 
the above standard. Make your diagnosis incisive. Make it 
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clear that you cannot help him if he is not honest in his deal¬ 
ing with you. You will find that if you possess tact and 
sympathy you will share with him the deepest experiences of 
his life. You will soon hear him say, “ I have never told any 
man what I am telling you.” Then you can prescribe the 
remedy for the very thing that troubles him. Unless there is 
this examination many spurious problems arise. I have even 
found in India that men will waste your time talking about 
eutire sanctification when it is purification they need. A 
student once came to me and told me he was an agnostic and 
believed in the golden rule. When I probed into his life he 
neither practised the golden rule nor did he give sufficient 
continual thought to be an agnostic. His real trouble was 
impurity which walled him away from God. The confessions 
we hear may startle us. Even Christiau workers will make 
confessions which would not look well in print. Lest any mail 
might question the above let me quote from that prince of 
personal workers, Henry Drummond, a man with a great 
passion for the souls of men, who says that he sometimes listens 
to “confessions of sin and to stories of ill-living so filthy and 
so loathsome that he felt when he returned home that he must 
change his very clothes,” and yet to these plague-stricken 
children Drummond offered with joyful confidence the robe of 
righteousness and the garment of salvation. We need this 
confident hope to-day. Men and women are round about us, 
will-less, heart-less, hope-less, and there is something stimulat¬ 
ing and magnetic about a strong man’s confident speech. If 
we proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, let us proclaim 
them with a confidence born of experimental fellowship with 
the Lord, and with the uutrembliug assurance that the crown 
of life can be brought to the most besotted, and the pure white 
robe to the most defiled. 

A solemn duty rests upon us that we regard all such con¬ 
fidence as sacred. We can never expect to have a continual 
hold oil men if we do not follow this clear rule. The same 
ethics hold here as iu the case of the physician. What a 
priceless opportunity we have to bring the message of the 
Great Physician: “I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance; they that are whole need not a physician 
but they that are sick. ” We ought always to share our prayer- 
life with others who come to us as genuine seekers, and let 
them into the power-house that gives us liberty. When we 
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have won our man then we are in a position to warn him. 
This is the royal rule of personal work : woo, win, warn. 

THE POINT OF CONTACT. 

Friendship is the basis of personal work. This does not 
necessarily mean that we cannot talk to a man unless we have 
known him for a long time. This may or may not be the case. 
The laws of friendship are oftentimes accelerated and one 
knows another after only a brief few miiiutes. We share 
immediately the deep things of life: for example, the man we 
meet on a steamer or train ; the inquirer after an address. 
With other men one needs a perspective, a longer time for 
cultivation. It may be even impossible to mention the name 
of Christ or ever speak of the deeper things that dominate our 
life. But these men will be watching our every action, and 
our life will become a living Bible or a living libel. Are we 
living epistles known and read of all men ? The point of 
contact varies with the individual. Adaptability and resource¬ 
fulness are necessary qualifications of the personal worker. 

KINDS OF PERSONAL WORK. 

Personal work means more than just winning men for 
Christ. It means further the projecting of men into Christ’s 
service, the unfolding of the possibilities that are in men. We 
may have convictions that such an one would make a catechist, 
a Bible-woman, an evangelist, a pastor. It is our privilege to 
aid such an one to a realization of this end so that they may 
live the complete will of God for their lives. 

There are also weak Christians that need to be strength¬ 
ened, backsliders that need to be reclaimed. One must deal with 
the inconsistent and the enlightening of the ignorant in a 
sympathetic spirit, like Barnabas, who was ever ready to encour¬ 
age a hesitant Christian, 

AM I A WINNER OF MEN ? 

Christ was, Paul was, Moody was, Drummond was, am I ? 
Here is the supreme test. How many men have I consciously 
won to Christ? Not, how many men have I preached to in 
some bazaar, but how many men have I personally introduced 
to Christ ? A business man sends out his agents to solicit 
orders. His efficiency is tested by the orders he sends in, not 
by the promises. Definiteness in Christ’s work needs to be 
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stressed. We need to give a strict account of our time to God 
and others. We cannot be slackers on this point. If we are 
not leading men to Christ, why not ? It may be that we need 
to rearrange our whole idea of life and our work. There may 
need to be a revolution in our settled habits—we may need a 
new perspective. Our constant danger is to work with things 
and not with men. We may have to leave the endless detail 
of administration and see soul-values. Some faint-hearted, 
over-burdened one says, “ Who will do the other work ? This 
is revolutionary. The work for which we have given our 
lives will fail.” I am convinced that others will be raised up 
through your appreciation of soul-values and will be developed 
and oftentimes do far better what you have slaved to do, and 
set you free to do this service which claimed the Master during 
His miuistrv. 

r 1 


EVERYONE DOING THIS SERVICE. 

Everyone should do this service. No one exempted. Each 
can reach a circle that no one else can influence. It is a 
multiplying work of the very highest order. Simple fisher- 
folk were the first winners of men. It may be in the providence 
of God that the Andrews and Peters may rise from the least 
and become the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. God can 
raise up his Moodys who may even murder the Queen’s 
English, but who know God and mau, and at whose feet the 
world sits. 

Mr. Eddy, as all careful students of evangelism, unites 
in tliis opiniou, that the work succeeds or fails, humanly 
speaking, as the workers in the local fields have a vision 
of personal work or not. If they are faithful in personal work, 
even before the meetings begin souls may be won into the 
Kingdom, but if they fail to do this work the effort will 
never reach its largest fruition. God may mightily use the 
leader but the permanency of the message will depend on the 
faithfulness of those who remain behind to reap the harvest. 
Everywhere hearts are hungry aud thirsty for some expres¬ 
sion of affection which never comes. There is a soul-hunger. 
This is a tragedy. It is pathetic. There is a real need. We 
hesitate, we say it is so difficult. Power with God will be 
the gauge of real power with men. I am convinced that the 
greatest difficulty is not with the men about us but our own 
unsurrendered selves. God will give us the necessary wisdom 
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and tact if there is a great desire in us, yea, a passiou to win 
souls for Him. There must be a lack of destructive criticism 
aud our whole lives must be based on a constructive plan for 
the ushering in of the Kingdom of God. Can it be possible 
that some of us whose eyes have scanned this article are dis¬ 
appointing God ? We say it is impossible to do this work,— 
humanly impossible,—but with God we can make the humanly 
impossible, possible. 

The Chinese Christian church at work winning men, oue 
by one, will be the secret for winning China to Christ. 


3tl flftemorianu— Mrs. William M. Baird. 


9th, 1916, after more than twenty-five years’ work in 

Korea. 

Annie Kaurie Adams was born in Decatur Co., Indiana, on 
September 15th, 1864, one of a family of eight children. Her 
youngest brother, Rev. J. E. Adams, D.D., has been for many 
years a missionary in Taiku, Korea. A glance backward at 
her Puritan and Scotch Presbyterian ancestry, with the re¬ 
ligious impulse and the courage which led them to leave old 
lands and become pioneers in new countries, easily reveals the 
source of the deep religious conviction which led Mrs. Baird 
into Christian work in her girlhood aud later enabled her to 
face without faltering the hardships of pioneer missionary life 
in a heathen land. Before leaving for Korea she was in turn 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for the city of Topeka and later 
state secretary for Kansas where her missionary enthusiasm 
made a deep impression on the college girls of that day. She 
was married to Rev. William M. Baird, D.D., on November 
18th, 1890, and with him sailed one month later for Korea. 
They were pioneer missionaries, opening the stations of Fusan 
and Taiku, and in 1897 coming to Pyeng Yang to open up the 
educational work with which they have since been identified 
and which has grown to such a large institution. 

Five children were born to them, two of whom died in 
infancy. Three sons are now in school in America. 


M 


RS. Annie K. A. Baird, whose name has been inseparably 
connected with the history of the Korea Mission since 
its beginning, was transferred to higher service on June 
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For ten years Mrs. Baird has been fighting the approaches 
of the disease to which she finally succumbed. With the 
shadow of death always over her, she did not flinch but did each 
day’s duty bravely and cheerfully with always a bright lace 
for those around her. She went to the United States in July, 
19 T 5) to find further help if possible, but medical skill could 
do no more. On November 2oth, 1915, appears this last entry 
in her journal. “Well, the long fight is over and in a little 
while I shall have my wings. I had thought I wanted other¬ 
wise but God’s way has ever been best for me. I look forward 
to an eternity of joyful service, and with no 1 imitations of time, 
strength, or ability, or preparedness, or sex. Perhaps from that 
side He will let me do more for the Koreans than I ever 
could have attempted for them here.” When the physicians 
told her she could live but a few months more, weak as she 
was she decided at once to return to Korea, both that Dr. 
Baird might not have to leave his work, which peculiarly 
needed him at that time, and that she might die and be buried 
among the people she so much loved. 

Her funeral was a remarkable tribute, hundreds of Koreans, 
and many Japanese officials and missionaries from other stations 
being in attendance. Young men from the college carried the 
casket the mile and a half to our little cemetery, a peculiar 
tribute of affection in a land where such a task is considered 
the lowest labor. 

Mrs. Baird’s work in Korea was of a varied nature as the 
occasion demanded, but she excelled in all. She lives on in 
the thousands of Korean women she has taught and helped, in 
the hundreds of school boys to whom she has been teacher and 
mother, and in the many hymns she has translated and the 
books she has written. Her “Fifty Helps” in the study of 
the language will be always a standard text book for new 
missionaries. 

Her high outlook on life ; her splendid enthusiasm for all 
that is brave, true, progressive, honorable, pure, lovely and of 
good report ; her deep spiritual nature ; her forgetfulness of 
self;—these are the heritage she has left us. Through our 
tears we look up and thank God for such a life. 

Edith A. Blair. 
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Our Book Table 

The International Review of Missions for April, 1916. 

This issue opens with the second part of the Survey of the 
year 1915, as regards the Home Base. Authoritative information 
has been collected from every land showing the influence of the 
World War upon the missionary enterprise as a whole. Viewed 
in that light the results are highly encouraging. At the close 
the Editor summarizes the two-fold impression which the study 
of the material at his disposal has made: “During a year of 
severe and disintegrating strain, the vitality of missionary work 
has been proved, not in one country but in many. No missionary 
organization has had to be disbanded and in one instance after 
another deficits and withdrawals have been averted, as soon as 
the real peril was recognized. It is a record that warms the heart 
and energizes the will. 

Over against the brightening financial prospect in the present, 
the shadow of death has deepened through the year. The sources 
whence the Church draws living agents have been depleted, scores 
of those destined to be the missionaries of the next decade are 
lying in soldiers’ graves. A miracle greater than that which has 
wrought material deliverance is needed, if the Church, purged 
from selfishness by the divine fire within her, is to give herself to 
bring healing and reconciliation to the world. God is able to 
work such a miracle. The cup of unmeasured sacrifice is in His 
hand. Many have drank of it for love of country. Christ drank 
of it for love of the world. In drinking of it the Church will 
find a life through which the kingdom of God may come with 
power.” 

In an article entitled : “ The General Environment of Missions 
in China at the Present Time,” Dr. Robert Speer sketches the dif¬ 
ference between the China of his former visit (now 19 years ago) 
and the present time. Railways and handsome buildings are the 
external symbols, as in the new Peking. The young men of China 
were depressed at the Monarchical Movement then in process of 
being launched. A striking statement of the ills of China is 
quoted from Mr. Yung T‘ao (who was baptized at the Independent 
Church in Peking on the 7th of May last). He finds the worst 
symptom of the present-day China that most of her leading people 
are seeking pleasure, and he draws a lurid picture of the rapid and 
unchecked increase of concubinage, with an explanation of its 
popularity both among men and women. The former seek to 
gratify their lusts, and long for external show of wealth; the latter 
thirst for good clothes and for social position. The evils of the 
factory system are discussed, and also the extent and the quality of 
the new education. The reactiou in religion is considered from 
opposite points of view. The article closes with an interesting 
account of a conference of several Chinese leaders who held views 
more or less apparently pessimistic, but essentially constructive. 
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“We must go back to fundamentals, and the raw materials of 
the nation/’ said one. “ If there are signs of reaction,” said 
another, "nevertheless the main currents are onward, and the 
backward movements are only eddies in the main stream.” This 
was confirmed by a third speaker. A fourth was impressed by the 
unfavorable changes. “ The birthrate gives us more ignorance than 
the schools dispel." “ Many students have gone abroad to study. 
They come back puffed up, talking English, foreignized, wanting to 
be served. Have the returned students done much to better our 
conditions?” The people say : “You Christians started the senti¬ 
ment for a Republic, and now you have no men who can lead or carry 
it through." A fifth speaker remarked that of course China must be 
making progress just as is the whole world even during the great 
war. If we take the long view we can be hopeful, but when we 
come down to details we see the things that are very dark. 
Another thought the main issue in China is industrial : " How 

can you build a church or a society out of people who have to work 
12 and sometimes 18 hours day, seven days in the week?” A 
closing speaker said that no nation can help China, she must be 
left to help herself. If China can not heal her own evils, w 7 ork out 
her own problems, and accomplish her own mission, no one can do 
it for her. And she can do it for herself if she is not interfered 
with. In closing Dr. Speer points out that the two conditions of 
all progress, steadfastness and mobility, are met in the Chinese 
people. 

Dr. Douglas Mackenzie of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
writes on “The Progress of Missionary Preparation in North 
America,” tracing tlie immediate influence of the Edinburgh 
Conference in the organization in America of a Board of 
Missionary Preparation, the creation of the missionary boards of 
the U. S. and Canada, to which it is responsible. Its aim is to 
secure the most adequate kind and quality of preparation by 
investigation, by correspondence, by assisting young men and 
women desiring information and advice, by conference with officers 
of theological colleges and training schools, and by helping mission¬ 
aries on furlough. Its first report was published in 1913, attract¬ 
ing immediate attention, as has each succeeding one. The Fourth 
Report gives an account of a great conference with representatives 
of theological colleges and of foreign mission boards, to the number 
of more than 100 delegates. Probably no more representative and 
powerful body of men had met on that continent for a prolonged 
conference on any aspect of their work. At this meeting Dr. Speer 
made the important suggestion that while an enormous list had been 
submitted of subjects important for the ordained missionary, 
"What is needed is rather the organic co-relation of a proper course 
of training to the needs of missionary candidates throughout their 
course ; and there would be some ground for holding that the 
training even of home ministers would be improved by its approxi¬ 
mation to such a vital reshaping of work as appears to be desir¬ 
able for missionaries." The question is a deeper one than that of 
making a few minor addenda to the ordinary curriculum. It is 
that of reinterpreting the training for the ministry with the “ world- 
consciousness ” at work. It is the adoption, deliberately and 
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thoroughly, of a principle which may revivify every department 
of work in the theological curriculum.* 

Dr. R. Fletcher Moorshead, Secretary of the Medical Auxiliary 
of the Baptist Mission Society, Roudon, and author of The Appeal 
ol Medical Missions, writes on “The Church in the Mission Field 
and Medical Missions.” It is clear that we are witnessing the birth- 
pangs of a new world order that must shortly come into being, in 
which the enforced readjustment of previous national and economic 
standards must of necessity affect the whole conduct of the mission¬ 
ary activity of the Christian Church. It is safe to predict that 
whatever happens the church in the mission field is destined to be 
called upon to play a larger and more important part in the spread, 
direction, and support of the work of the Gospel than hitherto. It 
is therefore of considerable importance that thought should be given 
to the policy and practice which have governed the relations of that 
church to the different branches of the missionary work, and not 
least to medical missions. In India and in China considerable 
sums have been spent upon the erection and development of a 
modern type of hospital. This is excellent, and a welcome change 
of policy, but the obvious suggestion is, What is to be the future of 
these institutions? Are they to remain as the permanent respon- 
sibiltiesof the mission which establishes them? Shall we repudiate 
as regards medical missions the guiding principle of the early 
assumption by the church of the work of the Gospel within its own 
area? Aside from permanent connection with missionary societies 
the hospital plants must either be taken over by the State, or 
become an adjunct of the church, staffed, administered, and sup¬ 
ported by that body as an exposition of Christianity. The most 
striking fact is the small degree of attention hitherto given to this 
subject. The China National Conference of 1913 passed a resolu¬ 
tion on the subject, saying that the time has come for the Christian 
Church in China to realize its responsibility in carrying on the 
ministry of healing. “The work should be developed within the 
church as a part of its activities, and her members should share in 
it practically and financially.” This resolution is a luminous indica¬ 
tion of what should be the cardinal point in the immediate policy of 
medical missions. Yet the significance of the subject has probably 
not gripped the consciousness of the leaders of missionary policy 
either at home or abroad. The whole number of medical mission¬ 
aries is relatively small, they are overworked, especially in medical 
education, and their work has been overshadowed by the evangel¬ 
istic and medical aspects of the missions, and also by the fact that 
the medical department is too often considered as merely humani¬ 
tarian. But the sphere of the medical missionary and of the 
mission hospital must be looked upon as being as much within the 
scope of the church as is a school. This is emphasized by Dr. 
McAll in an article in the China Medical Journal (which should be 
studied in this connection). Christian medical education has been 


44 The attention of readers of tlie Recorder is called to the fact that the 
section of the Report of the Board of Preparation relating to the Preparation 
of Missionaries for China, has been republished by permission in China, and 
may be had of the officers of the China Continuation Committee. It should 
be in the hands of every missionary in the land. 
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rightly aud abundantly recognized in recent years. The principle 
of co-operation has been accepted as the only pathway to success. 
The work of the Rockefeller Foundation in China is a tremendous 
gain. But there must be an early and a close link with the native 
church. The Union Medical Colleges exist primarily as medical 
missionary training centers, and stand as the greatest type of the 
future of medical missions in the Orient. The question of the 
future support of medical missions is a serious one. (See Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkins’ article in this Review' for April, 1915.) So far as can be 
learned the church in the mission field has now’here definitely 
undertaken financial responsibility for the support of any medical 
mission, though here and there a bed may have been endowed. 
Though the Christian congregations are poor, they should make a 
beginning in this work, and think of it as theirs. (Dr. Duncan 
Main is quoted as citing au encouraging case of this sort.) There 
must be a preparatory training of the Christians to assume their 
share, this training being begun by foreign workers laying before 
the church the work and its financial needs and as regards staff. 
Regular reports of what is done should be made to the native 
church. Some leading members may perhaps establish a scholar¬ 
ship. The buildings must not be too costly, thus discouraging 
native efforts. Dr. James Maxwell has suggested that in strateg¬ 
ical centers up-to-date hospitals be maintained with foreign funds, 
smaller hospitals where ordinary cases are treated being handed 
over to the native church. Such a church should have a hospital 
committee, which should undertake to interest the members in 
the medical mission work. The administration of the medical 
mission might be in the hands of this committee, with the goal 
of a complete taking over of the entire medical work by the native 
church. 

Space forbids the review of other articles in this number : 
Hiudu Devotional Mysticism, by Nicol Macnicol; Swedish Missions, 
by Dr. Karl Fries; A Woman of France aud a Woman of Scot¬ 
land, by G. A. Goliock; The Present Situation in India, by Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy; and Two Missing Finks, by Mr. J. H. Harris. 
There is a three-page review of Dr, Weigeu’s “Chinese Char¬ 
acters” (translated into English by Pere Davrout) reviewed in the 
Recorder several mouths since by A. C. Moule. 

A. H. S. 


d ft ® Cvcr.11 or-' Prayer eor the Student Volunteer 

Movement -for the Ministry, by Rev, Ding I.i-mei. Association 
Press of China . «? cents. 

This is a small booklet containing topics for daily prayer 
dealing with the special object of the movement, and a cycle for the 
month covering the various organisations and institutions within its 
scope, as well as the officers, and of those iu foreign lands. Brief 
and pointed, it will prove of value to all who wish well for this 
movement in China, which is destined, as we believe, to produce a 
great harvest in coming years. 
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We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following, and 
regret that pressure of space precludes fuller notice, which they 
deserve. 

Report of the Emmanuel Medical Mission in Nanning, West 
River. 

Address by Adams Brown on the Responsibility of University- 
Men for Making the World Better. 

A 1915 Message from the Y. W. C. A. of China. 

Giuling College, Nanking. Report of the President. 


Eurasia. Geographical Terms Chari. By Macmillan and Co. Price 
2 / 6 . 

Mountains, bays, plaius, plateaus, seas, islands, estuaries, and 
other features are clearly marked. Capitals and commercial towns 
are noted, and the height is given of all important points. It is 
beautifully printed, prepared in a scientific manner, and the pan¬ 
orama view is a charming production. We expect such good 
things from this house, and we most warmly recommend the chart 
to all our schools, as it will prove not only of interest to scholars 
but will convey information in a very fascinating manner. 


MokanSHAn. An historical sketch by Rev. Dr. FarnhAM. Price 20 cents. 

Sold at all booksellers in Shanghai. 

A very interesting sketch, and will become increasingly so as 
the years pass. It will prevent rumblings of disputes as to how the 
place was discovered, and how it grew. The spirit of the mountain 
breathes through much of the record, and, though we dare not 
suggest that it is a poet’s license, there are some really very pretty 
poetical bits in the venerable Doctor’s descriptions. “ The skies 
of Italy, the verdure of Japan, the grandeur of the Rockies are 
suggested if not blended in the dilating panorama.” That the 
author loves the resort is evident, and he concludes by stating that 
“ there is probably no other such popular summer resort with so 
many advantages, where one can live so economically.” Has the 
Doctor known Kuling, not to mention that delectable place near 
Shanhalkuan? We will uot quarrel, but thank the Doctor for a 
very good piece of work, beautifully illustrated. 


Social Service Tracts, Four tracts by Mr. H. L. Zia. 

From the Association. Press of China in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. we have the following by the practised hand of Mr. 
H. L. Zia. Four tracts on Social Service, viz., Social Purity, 
Gambling, Evils of Superstition, and the Value of Education. 
Also a book of ninety pages on the Fives of Prominent Chinese 
Pastors. We unreservedly recommend all that comes from the 
facile pen of Mr. Zia, and the four tracts, in Mandarin, deserve 
the widest publicity and most extensive sale, for they cannot fail 
to prove of very great blessing, especially among the young scholars 
of our schools. The Lives of Chinese Pastors fills a long-felt need, 
and the selection is from a wide field, covering most of the great 
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centres of missionary activity, and chosen from several missions. 
To all who read this twenty cent booklet there comes a vision of 
the wonderful way in which God is speaking to, and leading, His 
own elect, and stirs the heart to gratitude for the gift of such meu 
to the Church in this land. It moves us also to greater hopeful¬ 
ness, for the race is not extinct but ever grows. We earnestly 
trust that Mr. Zia will be able to carry out his intention of adding 
another list, for this booklet has in it the savour of grace and 
wisdom, and we thank him very heartily for it. 


The Educational Directory of China, for 1916. Chester, Cowen & 
Co., Shanghai, $3. 

This well printed book covers all types of educational work 
throughout the land, secular and religious, governmental and mis¬ 
sionary, with a very excellent review of the year’s activities, and 
a foreword on University Education in China. We know of nothing 
published quite like it along its own lines, and it is packed with 
interesting information. To missionaries especially it will prove of 
great value, and will reveal, as nothing else does, the enormous 
plant laid down in China by the various missions. Special articles 
deal with the erection and upkeep of school buildings, the Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations, the Hongkong University— 
though these should have been placed together and not separated— 
the activities of the various educational organisations and socie¬ 
ties, and there are added directories of the schools and the teachers 
all over the land. We note that the directory of teachers is not by 
any means complete, though it stretches over 122 pages, and great¬ 
er care is needed in omitting the names of those who have died—in 
one case death took place three years ago—and that those who are 
no longer Miss should be given their acquired new names. The 
Chinese names also should be more carefully edited. But we 
commend the book most heartily; it is well worth the $3, and 
deserves the widest circulation. 


Revival. By Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsely, M.A., Hon. Sec. of the C. M. S. 

Longmans, Green and Co. Price ij 6 net. 

What is Revival, The Signs of its Coming, The Need for 
Revival, The Possibility of Revival, How Revival can come 
To-day, The Results of Revival, and The Men and Women who 
are needed To-day; these are the chapters which make up 
this thought-provoking and soul-stirring book, which we have 
read with delight and profit. It has a distinct message to the 
times, on a subject of paramount importance for the Church, the 
nations, and the world in general. A sad world is ours to-day, 
and the distresses of the nations are perplexing to a Christian, and 
cause strange enquiries in the minds of non-Christians, This 
appeal to repentance and message of hope merits careful thought 
and prayerful pondering. “Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain that they may live.” We pray that 
this bugle-call may be heard in China. 


Seer. 
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Gymnastic Nomenclature (flu ife I? &) : Compiled and translated by C. 

H. McCloy. Association Press of China, $1.00. 

This book was prepared in consultation w T ith a number of the 
best physical directors in college, army, and Y. M. C. A. circles. 
It aims to promote efficiency in gymnastic work by securing 
definiteness and uniformity in the terms used. All forms of 
gymnastics are illustrated with lucid drawings, and the language 
used in explanation is simple and clear, so that the book will serve 
well as a text-book. Incidentally, the bilingual index of about 500 
expressions is an excellent Anglo-Chinese glossary of gymnastic 
terms. No one haviug anything to do with teaching physical 
training iu China can afford to be without this book. 

R. P. M. 


The TrAvklers’ Handbook tor Chtna. By Carl Crow. Second edition, 
revised throughout . Kelly & Walsh, 243pp. Price $3.00. 

This work which lies before us contains a large amount of 
practical information in a condensed form, on such subjects as 
routes and fares, climate and clothing, shopping, money, hunting, 
servants, transportation, hotels and inns, laws and passports, etc., 
also an historical sketch and notes on the Religious of China, arts 
and industries, the Government of China, and a description of the 
principal places to which tourists may be tempted to go, in Shang¬ 
hai and the Yangtsze Valley, Peking and North China, and Hong¬ 
kong and South China. 

We are interested in noting that the author has consulted and 
recommends a number of authors, and we trust that the mention of 
their names and the quotations from their works may lead to a 
further study of these subjects in the works written by them, 
because when the compiler gets away from his authority he is apt 
to be somewhat loose in his statements. 

We notice that when the first edition of this Handbook was 
published fully three years ago, the reviewer pointed out a number 
of slips and inaccuracies. We regret that not all of these have been 
corrected, although the title-page says, “Second edition, revised 
throughout.” We regret also that he repeats his praise of 
“pidgin” English, saying, “The foreigner who knows only 
English will have no difficulty iu finding his way about the 
principal cities, for ‘ pidgin' English is spoken in all treaty ports 
and one will pick up a knowledge of this hybrid language withiu 
the fiVst few days of his stay. Except the missionaries, very few 
foreign residents ever learn the Chinese language, which differs 
greatly in various parts of the country.” It is true that he has 
rewritten these sentences, not speaking of “ pidgin” as “business” 
English, and limiting its knowledge to the treaty ports instead 
of “all parts of the country.” But between the writing of the 
first and the second editions of the book a great change has come 
over the commercial community in China. The British Chamber 
of Commerce strongly advocates the study of Chinese for com¬ 
mercial purposes and also to increase the sympathy which already 
to a certain extent exists between the foreigner and the native, 
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whilst in Hongkong also arrangements have been made for teaching 
the language to commercial assistants. 

The criticisms expressed in the foregoing paragraphs may 
suffice by way of fault-finding. Praise for the compiler’s work 
comes much easier, for as we turn over the pages we note how the 
journalistic desire for producing striking impressions has not 
interfered with the patient and thorough study of the China the 
tourist ought to see. 

In the review of the first edition complaint was made of the 
few references to missionary work. We are glad to notice that in 
the book before us references have been made to the missionaries 
and Christianity in thirty different places. Of course much more 
might be said, and some of it might have been differently stated; 
but we appreciate the limitations tinder which the author laboured 
and are glad to note that in spite of these and his comparatively 
short stay in the country he has shown such sympathy with the 
people and an appreciation of the difficulties back of the social, 
religious, and political problems. 

G. M. 


Campaigning tor Christ in Japan. Rev. S. H. Watnwrtgiit, D.D. 

Publishing House of the M. E, Church , South. 1915. Price 75 cts. 

This book is the outcome of an energetic evangelistic cam¬ 
paign in Japan undertaken by missionaries, Japanese and foreign, 
in accordance with a resolution passed by a committee which met 
in Tokyo in April, 1913, under the Presidency of Dr. John R. Mott. 
A great nation-wide evangelistic effort was then decided upou and 
subsequently carried out in many Japanese towns and villages with 
much efficiency and enthusiasm. While there does not seem to 
have been much of the purely spectacular about them, the meetings 
were evidently replete with interest and attended by no small 
success, which must have been very gratifying to those who organ¬ 
ized them. 

Dr. Wainwright, whose long connection with Japanese Chris¬ 
tian enterprise, and whose outstanding abilities eminently qualified 
him for taking part in the splendid campaign has, in this well- 
written book, told a story which is full of absorbing interest and 
suggestiveness. No one can read it without feeling that whatever 
opinion may be entertained with reference to the chief characteris¬ 
tics of the Japanese, the opportunities for evangelistic effort among 
the people are abundant and even clamant. 

Dr. Wainwright not only furnishes a very readable record of 
the meetings he and his fellow-missionaries were deputed to address 
in various districts, but throughout his pages there are to be found 
many instructive paragraphs indicating the present tendencies of 
Japanese national aspirations, and others illustrating the admitted 
defects which have hitherto unquestionably hindered the spiritual 
growth and propagative efforts of the Japanese Christian Church. 
The opinion of our author in regard to the future of Japan and its 
people is, however, sanely optimistic. The undoubted encouraging 
progress of Christianity among the people, even though slow, and 
the gradual but definite abandonment of that rudimentary religion 
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which connotes a primitive mythology mixed with various degrad¬ 
ing superstitions, are sufficient guarantees that the day of Christ is 
surely approaching in Japan. May it come in all its fulness soon ! 

We commend Dr. Wainwright’s book to the attention of our 
readers. It is perhaps to be regretted that the versatile author 
did not see his way to include some good photographic views of 
the beautiful districts he visited during his interesting journeys. 
Pictures, too, of some of the uoble people he met with would have 
giveu extra value to an otherwise valuable book. The lack, how¬ 
ever, is in measure supplied by the often eloqueut and always vivid 
descriptions of the charming scenery which came within the limits 
of the author’s vision. 

J. W. W. 


Review of The China Mission Yeah Book, 1915-16. 

When Dr. Morrison left England for China (via the United 
States) there was but a small minority of the English Independents 
who approved of his mad attempt to alter the course of an ancient 
empire. But before he died, less than a generation later, he had 
“changed the psychology ” of the British public. In due time the 
psychology of China was changed also. The centennial of 
Morrisou’s arrival in China was celebrated by a great Missionary 
Conference, and by a permanent memorial in Canton. The whole 
missionary enterprise in China—as elsewhere—is an effort to change 
the psychology of great numbers of people. There is no candid 
person cognizant of the facts who does not recognize what immense 
changes have been brought about in China, partly as concomitants 
of a world-wide readjustment in every line, but also in part as a 
direct consequence of the activities of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missions operating silently, persistently, and over long 
periods of time. The effects of these labors is now generally 
recognized not merely by foreigners in China, by travellers of 
discernment, but especially by the Chinese themselves. It is the 
function of the Chi?ia Mission Year Book to furnish fresh and 
skilful summaries both of the processes and the results of these 
nation-wide movements. During the year, arrangements have been 
made for the compilation of the Year Book by the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee, the body best fitted to undertake this important 
but onerous task. The statistics are edited by the statistical secretary 
of the Committee, Rev. C. U. Boynton, aud instead of being scattered 
through 56 pages they are uow printed on four sheets inserted iu a 
pocket at the back of the book. The Mission Directory, as full aud 
accurate as it is possible to make it, is uow pointed separately, to the 
great advantage of everybody. 

The material of the Year Book is arranged in an orderly 
manner with uniform typography throughout. Every article is 
indexed by numerous paragraph headings, rendering it much 
easier than heretofore to refer to any particular subject. The page 
headings give the section of the book at the top of the left hand 
page, and the chapter heading at the top of the right hand page. 
For the first time uniform spelling of Chinese names has been 
adopted, according to the postal standard orthography; places not 
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found in this list are given both in Chinese characters and in a 
ronianized form. 

The Year Book opens with a cursory review of “ Two Decades 
of Changes in China.” There follows a chapter on “ The Effect of 
the War on Missions” (which is much less serious than might have 
been expected), written by Dr. MacGillivray (io pages). Mr. F. L- 
Pratt rvrites of “Constitutional Development” of 1915 (12 pages), 
much of which, however, is of the nature of unconstitutional develop¬ 
ment, the outcome of which could not havebeeu predicted when the 
summary was concluded. Mr. Juleau Arnold (Commercial Attache 
of the American legation) contributes a short essay (9 pages) on 
“ Economic Conditions in China in 1915.” These General Reviews 
are followed by a comprehensive survey of Missions and Churches 
according to denominational Groups (130 pages). Part III is 
devoted to Evangelism, with reports of special action taken at 
different conferences, the China Continuation Committee, the East 
Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in November, 
1915, and the China Council of the American Presbyterian Church, 
North, in October of the same year. The reports on Evangelism 
in Country Districts (34 pages) and that ou Evangelism among 
students (18 pages) are among the most rewarding papers of the 
volume. In the educational section Mr. Gleysteeu’s discussion of 
Manual and Industrial Work in China should be carefully con¬ 
sidered in every mission station where there are middle and higher 
schools. 

Part Von “Medical and Philanthropic Work” is very com¬ 
plete and full of interest to others besides the medical missionary. 
No one who desires to keep informed concerning the rapid and 
large developments in medical work in China can afford to miss 
the articles contributed by Dr. Beebe, Dr. Way Sung New, Mr. 
Greene, Dr. Hume, Miss Clark, and Dr. Houghton. 

In the Part given to Christian Literature, Rev. C. Y. Cheng 
has reviewed the Christian periodicals of the year, and in an 
illuminating way writes of the attitude and activities of the Chinese 
Church. The same writer also gives his report on some 1,200 
evangelistic books and tracts which he has examined during the 
past year. 

Interdenominational Agencies is the subject of Part VII, which 
is packed full of information that is of permanent value. The 
Chairman contributes an excellent report of the China Continuation 
Committee’s work. Bishop Lewis has written a timely article on 
Union Movements among Methodists in China. 

In Part VIII there are given extracts from “Surveys” that 
have been made of missionary work in two provinces and three 
cities and of social and industrial conditions in Shanghai and 
Chengtu, as well as brief descriptions of some movements for social 
betterment. Here are suggestions that will help others study their 
fields, and information that will help all to understand better the 
circumstances of missionary work in China to-day. 

In the Appendix are recent Treaties made by the Government 
of China, and a long list of Constitutions and Agreements of 
various interdenominational bodies and union institutions. These 
alone make this a reference book of permanent value. 
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There is not a missionary in China who is not vitally interested 
in the topics here presented in orderly sequence, and also in the 
matured judgments often by selected bodies of experts after mouths 
of co-ordinated effort. Every Mission Station should possess a copy 
of this standard manual not merely for reference but for study. 
Without it it is literally impossible to be intelligent in regard to 
the progress of Christianity in China. 


Correspondence 


'THB VALUE OF ROMANIZED. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: In the Symposium 
on Bible Study which occupies 
the May Recorder, I am 
sorry to see no reference to the 
value of Romanized as affording 
a basis for Bible study in which 
all church-members may join. 

In your Editorial you say : 
“ The burden of this class (illit¬ 
erate) in our Churches lies 
heavy on many souls. ... In 
rural districts the number of 
those who cannot read their 
Testaments and hymnals is great 
beyond dispute. . . . Many thou¬ 
sands of church-members .... 
have no eyes to read and so they 
are crippled and limp.” And 
Messrs. Peill write: “We can¬ 
not close our eyes to the fact 
that there are millions of Chinese 
who will never learn the char¬ 
acter, in any case.” May w T e 
accept this as indicating that 
the missionary body, after a 
century’s work, is coming to 
recognize the truth of that which 
to some of us has for many years 
been painfully obvious, that you 
cannot get a Bible-reading and 
Bible-loving Church by the use 
of Chinese character ? 

It is otherwise with Romanised. 
By this means a Chinese can 
learn to read his language much 


more easily than an Englishman 
or an American can learn to read 
his. A person of ordinary intel¬ 
ligence can learn to read with a 
mouth’s daily lessons; in special 
cases it has been learned in a 
few days. 

In our Church here we have 
somewhat more than four thou¬ 
sand members in full communion, 
and we have nearly 6,000 readers 
of Romanised, 6,ooo persons, 
that is to say, who can open 
their Bible at any place from 
Genesis to Revelation and read 
it aloud, some, of course, with 
less fluency than others, but still 
iu such a way as to give the 
sense. In addition to this, they 
can read a pretty considerable 
and steadily growing body of 
Christian literature. Surely to 
attain this power is worth the 
expenditure of a few weeks’ 
labour. 

After forty years’ experience I 
can say that the only real objec¬ 
tion to the use of Romanised that 
occurs to me, is that it is such a 
simple, easy and natural system 
of reading and writing that those 
who have learned it are apt to 
neglect the study of character. 
Not necessarily so, of course ; 
Romanised can be and often is a 
means of learning character; just 
as Messrs. Peill (p. 335) recom¬ 
mend it as the best way of learn¬ 
ing to use the tsn-tnu system. 
But the tendency is in the other 
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direction. Whether this is a 
valid reason for discouraging its 
use seems to me to depend on 
the answer we give to the fur¬ 
ther question whether scholarship 
or the Gospel is more important. 

There is unfortunately a good 
deal of prejudice against the 
system in the minds of many 
Chinese scholars, partly perhaps 
due to their fear of it as a rival 
system, partly perhaps to otir 
want of wisdom in our method 
of introducing it. Instead of 
presenting the system of alpha¬ 
betic writing to them as the most 
advanced and perfect form of 
script that the human mind has 
yet succeeded in evolving, we 
have tended to speak of it in an 
apologetic way, as a second-rate 
and inferior method, suited to 
women and children and those 
who were not capable of learning 
character. We cannot be alto¬ 
gether surprised at some such 
prejudice on the part of the 
Chinese. But should we, who 
all use Romanised ourselves, do 
auythiug to encourage this prej¬ 
udice? When practically all the 
civilised nations of the earth use 
Romanised (or an equivalent), 
why not China ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Barclay. 

Tainan, Formosa. 


SERMONS ON PRAYER. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sra : My friend W. A. 
Cornaby must surely have given 
to the word ‘ prominent ’ a 
strange definition when he said 
(June issue, p. 364) that during 
many years he had found but 
one sermon by a prominent min¬ 
ister on the subject of prayer. 
Ten minutes among my books 
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furnishes the following:—New¬ 
man Hall on the reasonableness 
and usefulness of prayer; H. N. 
Grimley on the hour of prayer; 
John Burton on the warrant of 
prayer; Robertson Nicoll on 
* If two of you shall agree Dean 
Goulbourn on the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of the soul, on 
the magnificence of prayer, on 
the twofold aspect of prayer, on 
the secret of success in prayer, 
on intercessory prayer, and on 
ejaculatory prayer; T. F. Lock- 
yer on prayer and faith ; Dr. 
Jenkins on thanksgiving; Dr. 
Vaughan on iguorant prayers 
and on vague prayers; And 
C. H. Spurgeon on the golden 
key of prayer, on the raven’s 
cry, on order and argument in 
prayer, and nine others. These 
examples, all found in a few 
minutes, will show that there are 
prominent preachers of the West 
who have preached on prayer. 
But, as I say, my idea of 1 prom¬ 
inent ’ and that of my frieud 
may be different. 

Yours faithfully, 
George A. Clayton. 


A NOTABLE BOOK ! 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Please allow me to 
call attention to the recently- 
published book “ Childhood in 
the Moslem World.” This vol¬ 
ume, like all Dr. Zwemer’s 
works, grips the reader, and 
holds him—-a willing captive—to 
the last page. In his usual 
incisive style, the author brings 
before us the “ World of Moslem 
Childhood ” ; then step by step 
he shows “ The Environment ” ; 
the “ Conditions at Birth, and 
in Infancy ’' ; the “ Mind of the 
Moslem Child”; leading up to the 
“ Moral, and Religious Train- 
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ing ” of the child of the Cres¬ 
cent. Illuminating in style, com¬ 
prehensive in scope, accurate in 
statement, and thrilling in detail, 
this unique work in the English 
language comes at a very oppor¬ 
tune time. 

Have you, dear reader of the 
Recorder, read this book? No? 
Then you have not seen it ! 
Any one who has had the oppor¬ 
tunity to dip into this well- 
printed, exquisitely-illustrated 
volume, will not give it up until 
he (or she) has finished the 270 
pages. The forty illustrations 
must be seen ! What lady reader 
will be able to resist the little 
Moslem girl on page 28 ? “ Such 
a pet!” each one exclaims as 
she sees the illustration. The 
last illustration in the book, the 
“ Good-l^e,” will haunt the 
reader of this work for many a 
day, as he thinks of the un¬ 
known, loveless, and too often 
hopeless life these wee maidens 
are ushered into by this Christ- 
less creed. 

But this book, which is all 
about children, is not for children. 
It tells as much of the truth as 
can perhaps appear in print. No 
book ever can tell all the truth, 
and workers in Moslem districts 
will endorse as, alas, only too 
true the conditions that Dr. 
Zwemer has so ably and so 
faithfully portrayed. 

It is much hoped that Dr. 
Zwemer will visit China next 
year en route to the United 
States. Will readers of the Re¬ 
corder kindly join in prayer 
that all guidance and grace may 
be given, strength for the jour¬ 
neying, and above all, prepara¬ 
tion of heart to all who will 
(D. V.) have the opportunity to 
hear the message he will bring? 

Yours sincerely, 

F. Herbert Rhodes. 


“scrtpture research 

SOCIETY.” 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : A correspondent 
calls attention to two valuable 
societies whose publications are 
of value to missionaries. I ven¬ 
ture to add a third that deserves 
to rank with the other two. 

(t) “ The Bible League ” ad¬ 
vocates the trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures. 

(2) “ The Scripture Research 
Society,” subscription 10/- per 
annum. Secretary, Dr. Scott 
Challsie, East Wittering, Chi¬ 
chester. A quarterly meeting of 
two sessions deals each session 
with a distinct 

Portion or Theme, 

and the Proceedings are issued 
to subscribing members. 

(3) “ The Victoria Institute,” 
seeing the Oracles were God- 
given, expects to find the con¬ 
tents tally with the true findings 
of both Science and Philosophy. 

A set of the publications of 
these three societies should be 
available for examination at the 
summer resorts or at the Tract 
Society centres. 

Yours truly, 

G. Parker. 

KinctsEkwan, Honan. 

P.S. —It is very desirable that 
a sub-committee of the Scrip¬ 
ture Research Society should 
investigate the surprising fact 
that of the scores of Commen¬ 
taries on, and Introductions to, 
each book of the Bible no two 
give the same skeleton analysis 
of the document or table of con¬ 
tents, unless one has copied the 
analysis of a predecessor. The 
fact is, vocabulary and grammar 
have absorbed attention when 
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first place and most time should 
have been given to composition 
and style. The chopping into 
equal-sized portions and falsely 
calling them “ chapters,” when 
disjointing should have been at¬ 
tempted, has something to answer 
for in the absurd result, e.g., 
Colossians, ch. i. ends at v. 5 of 
eh. ii; ii. ends at v. 4 of ch. iii ; 
iii ends at v. 6 of ch. iv. Is 
any other edited Epistle better 
distributed ? How is the non-pro¬ 
fessional reader to know where 
to stop and think ? The place 
of v. 1 ch. iv. “ Masters,” the 
complement of “ servants” in 
ch. iii, is quite inexcusable and 
should not be tolerated any 
longer. I have not seen it ad¬ 
vocated that Stephens’ divisions 
of his Greek Testament were 
inspired. Incongruity is no sign 
even of Divine guidance. 

The importance of the matter 
has begun to be realized. Bishop 
Moule printed separately the 
Analyses of the Epistles given 
in Bishop J. B. Eightfoot’s Com¬ 
mentaries. That the Analysis is 
not easy accounts for J. B. Eight- 
foot and C. J. Vaughan doubting 
that Philippians was vertebrate. 
Both B. F. Westcott and F. J. Hort 
gave up the protracted attempt 
to discover the joints of 1 John. 
“Verses” do not correspond 
with sentences. This is a first 
work. When sentences are dis¬ 
tinctly seen and are correctly 
grouped into “ paragraphs ” and 
the Bible art of pairing is per¬ 
ceived, then the shape of the 
whole composition will begin to 
show itself, to the delight of 
the mind capable of appreciating 
organisms whether divine crys¬ 
tals or human architecture. 

The habit of marking off into 
sentences and their groups has 
discredited the Rainbow Bible 
and Higher Critical divisions for 
the writer. The latest attempts 


at disjointing, by Rev. G. Camp¬ 
bell Morgan, “ The Analysed 
Bible,” and Rev. J. W. Kemp 
in “ The Life of Faith f are 
not nearer success than earlier 
attempts. 


PERSONA!, KVANGKUSM. 

To the Editor of 
“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Str : Because a number 
of your readers have attended 
the personal evangelism meetings 
recently conducted in China by 
Rev- F. Buchman, and because 
of the wider interest in personal 
evangelism resulting from his 
visit, a brief note giving some of 
the results of his work in Shang¬ 
hai may be of interest. 

The practical nature of his 
message was evideut to all, and 
a considerable desire was mani¬ 
fested to put his suggestions to 
immediate proof, both through 
individuals and through groups. 
A committee of seven was there¬ 
fore appointed (four foreigu, 
three Chinese) while Mr. Buch¬ 
man was still in Shanghai. 
The members of this committee 
have considered it their chief 
duty to get into touch with 
already existing personal work 
groups which he touched, to 
stimulate the formation of new 
groups, aud to be of help in 
every possible way to such groups 
and to other individuals. 

In some of the local schools 
and in the Association, groups 
had been meeting for a consider¬ 
able time to stimulate personal 
work. These were all continued ; 
but those with which Mr. Buch¬ 
man had met had a much more 
definite purpose, more helpful 
sessions, and far greater useful¬ 
ness. Among the new groups 
formed were one in a Chinese 
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church (the latest report indicat¬ 
ing greatly increasing activity), 
one in a Japanese school, one 
among foreign young men, one 
among foreigu women, one on 
a warship, one among foreign 
police, and twelve among Chinese 
women (not including those in 
girls' schools). 

A good many experiences have 
been reported to the committee 
which cannot be given here. 
One from the Association boys 
shows real resourcefulness. One 
lad said to his Christian friend: 
“ I will go with you anywhere 
except to a Christian church.” 
The Christian friend himself was 
unable to overcome this decision; 
so he enlisted a non-Christian 
friend who was attending his 
church to call for the lad who 
“ would not go to church” and 
bring him on his bicycle next 
Sunday. This was done, and 
the next Sunday the Christian 
lad was gratified to see the two 
boys approaching the church on 
one bicycle. The non-Christian 
boy, by-the-way, has since been 
baptized. Another illustration 
is that of a Bible class that 
has become a personal workers’ 
group, meeting twice weekly, 
the second session being with 
their non-Christian friends, and 
the Tord is manifestly blessing 
the effort. One school reports 
that as a direct result of three 
members attending Mr. Bucb- 
man’s intercollegiate group-meet¬ 
ings, personal work done by 
the students resulted within the 
week in a number of applications 
for baptism. Members of facul¬ 
ties report various encouraging 
details which indicate a great 
increase in the sense of respon¬ 
sibility for others, on the part of 
both students and teachers. 

The purpose of the committee 
to be of assistance to groups and 
individuals has been kept con- 
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stantiy in mind. Suggestions 
have been made as to group 
programs; problems arising have 
been discussed ; the members of 
the Committee individually have 
had many helpful contacts with 
workers; and one rally of mem¬ 
bers of various groups has been 
held which was an evident help 
to those present. A suggestive 
course of study on Christ’s per¬ 
sonal work has beet] prepared 
by one member of the committee 
and circulated in Chinese to about 
150 members of groups, along 
with a letter reporting certain 
encouragements. A list of about 
30 books on personal evangelism 
has been prepared and will be 
issued by the Mission Book Com¬ 
pany, August 1st. Owing to the 
lateness of Mr. Buchman’s visit 
to Shanghai, however, the period 
of service was not long, and 
much has been left over to the 
autumn. 

Plans are being formed where¬ 
by more emphasis can be placed 
on this phase of evangelism in 
the autumn, both in groups 
existing in June and in new ones 
to be organized. The matter is 
very new to the Chinese Chris¬ 
tians, and the service of every 
w'orker is needed to explain and 
enlist. If every foreign rvorker, 
including those in administrative 
and literary work, would do 
personal work with four or five 
Chinese with whom he has con¬ 
tact constant^, the result would 
be gratifying. This is the advice 
of Mr. W. H. Zia concerning 
how a foreigner with several 
hours a week at his command 
can best use that time for the 
good of China: get fouror five 
around him, and give them some 
of the convictions that have 
burned into his own soul. There 
is a vast amount of personal 
work needed with Christians as 
well as non-Christians. 
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The Shanghai Follow-up Com¬ 
mittee will be glad to get into 
touch with other Follow-up 
Committees in various sections 


and to receive reports of their 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. H. GEI.DART, 

Secretary . 

Y. M. C. A., Shanghai, 


Missionary News 


The North China Union 
Language School. 

The North China Union Lan¬ 
guage School will receive a new 
class of students on October ist, 
1916. Students planning to enter 
the school should reach Peking 
before this time. Another class 
will not be started until January 
ist, 1916. Advanced students 
returning to Peking after the 
summer will commence on Sep¬ 
tember 15th. 

Missions working in Chihli, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Honan, 
Shansi, and Shensi provinces are 
now sending their new mission¬ 
aries to the school. The enroll¬ 
ment during the past session 
was sixty-five. The school is 
planning a five years’ course, 
the later years of which will 
take only a part of the student’s 
lime. The work of the first fif¬ 
teen months is all required and 
includes no electives. After that 
time a wide range of electives is 
offered. It is most advantageous 
that students should go to the 
school for their first work on 
the language instead of to their 
stations. Those who are not 
located in Peking are not advised 
to continue in the school longer 
than the first year, but to go to 
their stations and work there on 
the further sections of the course 
with their personal teachers, at 
the same time getting acquainted 
with the personnel and problems 


of their missions. The school 
will conduct local examinations 
on the advanced sections of the 
course, sending the examinations 
to the various centers as is done 
with the Oxford locals. Missions 
which desire to have their stu¬ 
dents follow the mission’s own 
language course after leaving the 
school instead of the school’s 
course are, of course, at liberty 
to do so. 

The school has a staff of trained 
Chinese teachers and the faculty 
includes a number of the senior 
missionaries of Peking. M r. 
W. B. Pettus has been secured 
as director of the school and will 
give his entire time to this work. 
Permanent quarters have been 
secured, including class-rooms 
and individual study-rooms. In 
order to reduce the expense to 
missions which do not have mis¬ 
sion houses in Peking a hostel 
has been rented and equipped 
where couples and any married 
people can be accommodated. If 
more apply than can be received 
in the hostel they will be given 
assistance in finding quarters in 
homes or in renting and equip¬ 
ping houses. Because of the 
great distances in Peking provi¬ 
sion is made whereby those who 
live at a distance can take the 
noon meal in the school. 

In addition to the work on the 
language, lectures are given and 
courses of reading assigned on 
Missionary History, the Science 
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of Missions, Chinese Religions, 
Sociology, History ami Geogra¬ 
phy, the Apologetic for China, 
etc. Good libraries on these lines 
are accessible to the students and 
the large number of missionaries, 
diplomats, and government ad¬ 
visers in Peking make strong 
courses on these lines possible. 


Working in Market Centers. 

The market center in China is 
a providentially arranged distrib¬ 
uting center for the dissemina¬ 
tion of the Gospel. It is the 
business center for at least twenty 
villages. There is no shop to be 
found in the villages. All are 
clustered together in the common 
marketing center. In itself the 
the market town is often a fair¬ 
sized center of population; but 
this is not its chief interest. 
Every second ot third day, accord¬ 
ing to a fixed custom, it is 
"market day" in a given mar¬ 
ket town. On that day from 
the twenty villages round about, 
also from many other villages 
besides, and from neighboring 
market towns as well, come 
streams of people to do their 
trading. Iuto these 4 4 market 
days” practically all the business 
of the month is concentrated. 
Crowds throng the streets for 
several hours. These may be 
addressed as one sees fit. To¬ 
ward evening, these listeners, 
bearing the day’s message and 
some Christian literature, scatter 
out in every direction to their 
villages aud homes, recounting to 
their friends the incidents of the 
day. Tor the dissemination of 
the Gospel a better and more 
natural arrangement could scarce¬ 
ly be conceived. 

There is another form in which 
we find the market center serv¬ 
ing the same purpose in our field, 
as actual experience and our 
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Church records show. Like many 
a small towm church in the home 
land these market town Chris¬ 
tian groups suffer much in mem¬ 
bership by transfer to other 
places. Here, however, it is 
far from being considered an 
evil. While the membership of 
the "parent" group is kept 
small by this natural process, 
the result is the springing up of 
a numerous progeny which, in 
many instances, soon becomes 
larger than the parent. The 
business population of the market 
town is of a transient and often 
a roving nature. Employees go 
from one town to another as well 
as do employers in many cases. 
Branch shops are opened and 
the business men move about 
among a number of these towns, 
at home in each. Thus it is 
that the Gospel is carried from 
place to place in this natural 
process. One of our chapels, 
Chan Lung, will serve well to 
illustrate. 

In November 1909 the Chan 
Lung Chapel was opened with 
fifteen members, transferred from 
the Kochow Chapel group. These 
men were from Chan Lung town 
or near but had been received 
by baptism at Kochow. By our 
process of hiving aud re-hiving, 
they were made the nucleus of 
a new group in their own home 
region. With this transfer of 
fifteen men as a beginning the 
Chan Lung group lias to date 
seventy-seven members in all. 
Its own loss, however, by death 
and transfer, chiefly the latter 
of course, amounts to forty-six. 
This leaves the group at present 
with a membership of only thirty- 
one, after six years of growth. 
This might seem a bit dishearten¬ 
ing, but when we turn to the 
closer study of the figures we 
see the outworking of a principle 
which is full of encouragement. 
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Just as the initial membership of 
Chau Lung was formed by the 
transfer of a small nucleus from 
the Kochow Chapel, so from the 
Chan Lung Chapel group there 
have been made three distinct 
transfers of groups to form the 
nuclei of three other chapel 
groups ; one of which in turn 
has already begotten two others, 
five offshoots of the parent stock. 
These five offshoots show a pres¬ 
ent membership as follows :— 
Tung Chau 42, Taai Loi 25, 
Wong Tong 19, which in turn 
has begotten Kwu T’ong with 
20 and Kwu Ting with 38. Thus 
we find that the Chan Lung 
Chapel group is directly and in¬ 
directly to be credited with five 
chapels as its offspring, making 
a total membership, including 
its own, of 175. As the parent 
itself is but six years of age and 
the offspring much less, one may 
easily see herein great promise 
for the future. 

Our Kochow Chapel, now 
grown into the “ Collingwood 
Church of Kochow/' also shows 
the “centrifugal” force of the 
newly growing church. The 
group was organized in September 
1903 by the baptism of six men, 
accepted from twelve candidates 
who appeared before the Session. 
Up to the end of March (1916) 
there have been 599 candidates 
examined by the Session, of 
whom altogether 215 have been 
baptized. The net loss, however, 
has been 88, for the preseut 
membership is but 127. Now 
for the other half of the tale. 

By direct transfer of members 
from the Kochow group to form 
the nuclei of new groups the 
chapels at Chau Lung, Tse Kaai, 
and Shek Kwu, have been 
formed, with a preseut member¬ 
ship of 31, 18, and 28 respec¬ 
tively. The Chan Lung branch 
of the family tree splits into 


three chapels; Tung Chau, Taai 
Loi, and Wong T’oug, with a 
present membership of 42, 25, 
and 19 respectively. Here again 
the Wong T'ong group has been 
the parent of two others, Kwu 
T’ong and Kwu Ting, with 
present membership of 20 and 38. 
Thus by this line the Kochow 
group has two great-grand¬ 
children. 

The Tse Kaai branch of the 
family tree leads to Shek Kwat 
with 24 members and Wan Lo 
with 43 ; two grandchildren of 
the Kochow group. So far the 
Shek Kwu line has not spread ; 
it alone remains the direct de¬ 
scendant of the parent group. 

The entire group of groups, 
eleven in all, directly traceable 
to that little organization of six 
men in 1903, now numbers a 
total (not includfng those who 
have passed on, a high percent¬ 
age) of four hundred and fifteen 
members. Fully as many more 
names are on the “Enquirer’s 
Roll ” preparing for baptism. 

C. E. Patton. 

The Shansi Y.M.C.A. Summer 
Conference Report. 

The first Summer Conference 
inaugurated by the Shansi 
Y.M.C.A. has just come to a 
close, and a brief account of it 
as 0 record of a past event will 
be interesting, and also awaken 
interest in future gatherings. 

The conference (July 1-7) met 
by kind invitation of the Shansi 
Oberlin Memorial Academy at 
the Flower Garden at Taiku- 
hsien, and a more ideal place 
for such a Summer Conference 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Here are trees, rockeries, 
summer-houses, and extensive 
grounds, and these afforded 
delightful surroundings for the 
various meetings held. 
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The attendances numbered 
114, a very gratifyiug number 
when it is realized that this was 
our first attempt at a Conference 
of this nature in Shansi. The 
wide reach extended by the 
Conference will be realized by a 
glance at the following par¬ 
ticulars. Among those attend¬ 
ing, five different missions were 
represented, twelve schools and 
colleges, twenty-nine districts. 

Sixty-eight attendants were 
church-members, while thirty- 
four were enquirers. 

The general programme of 
each day’s proceedings was as 
follows 

7. a. in. Morning Watch 
(United Morning Prayers). 

8. 30. Grouped Bible Classes 
in grounds (1 hour). 

10. 30. Platform Meeting in 
Hall. 

Afternoon ; Rest, Recreation, 
Sports, etc. 

7. p.iu. Vesper Services. 

8. 30, Reception, Stunt 
Meeting, Concert, or Friendship 
Meeting. 

The Bible Class groups, num¬ 
bering eight—each group taken 
by an appointed leader who 
expounded a specially prepared 
and graded subject of Bible 
study—were extremely helpful. 
Nothing haphazard was under¬ 
taken, for the leaders met daily 
in a Normal Class, strongly and 
usefully led by Rev. Wynn C. 
Fairfield of Taiku. 

The platform meetings were 
in reality talks or lectures to the 
united Conference on themes 
connected with the welfare of 
China, emphasizing Christianity 
as the root and foundation of 
both national and individual 
prosperity. We were privileged 
to listen to some very fine utter¬ 
ances by Rev. Paul Corbin 
(Taiku), Mr J. H. Dadismau 
(Nanking Y.M.C.A.), Rev. Robert 


Gillies (Chiaugchow), and Prof. 
H. H. K'ting (Taiku). From 
these lectures it is certain that 
many obtained a new view of 
of China’s true needs, and were 
filled with the desire to do some¬ 
thing to meet those needs. 

The Vesper Meetings were 
held outside in the Rockery and 
were devoted to addresses deal¬ 
ing with “life work.” Here 
appeals were made to the fine 
representatives of Young China’s 
manhood attending the Confer¬ 
ence to devote their lives to 
special Christian service, such 
as that of pastor, physician, 
etc. The last of these meetings 
w T as addressed by Colonel Chao, 
who gave the story of his con¬ 
version, a story of enthralling 
interest, and one that could not 
but tremendously impress the 
young fellows who heard it. 
We thank God for men like 
Colonel Chao whom He has 
raised up, we believe, for very 
special service for the Kingdom 
of God iu China. 

The whole of Wednesday was 
spent at Sheu T’ou, a mountain 
resort about 12 li from Taiku, 
aud the feature of that day’s 
meetings was a series of addresses 
giving impressions of some 
famous American Summer Con¬ 
ferences, such as Northfield and 
Take Geneva. These were 
delivered in English by Mr 
Warner and Mr Hummel (A. 
B. M., Fenchoufu) aud by Mr 
Dadismau (Y.M.C.A., Nanking), 
and were ably interpreted by 
the genial and indefatigable 
president of most of the week's 
meetings, Prof. H. H. K’uug, 
M,A. 

Some parts of the Conference 
were given to jollity aud fun, 
and both those connected with 
outdoor sports and indoor amuse¬ 
ments were entered into heartily 
by all present. 
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But the thing to be empha¬ 
sized is the intensely spiritual 
nature of the Conference. Private 
interviews with many of the 
men during the week revealed 
deep spiritual impressions, and 
we are rejoicing in the knowl¬ 
edge that many momentous 
decisions for God and His service 
were made during those few days 
of Conference. 

We were apprehensive lest 
our first Conference should not 
be a success, but the gooduess 
of God has rebuked our unbelief. 
We shall look forward to another 
Coufereuce next year, at which 
we hope the attendance will be 
greater still, and in particular, 
THAT YOUR OWN CHURCH AND 
DISTRICT WILL BE REPRESENTED. 
If yon desire your young men 
to obtain a blessing and to see 
visions of duty and obligation 
towards Christ, you cannot do 
better than exhort them to come 
to such a Conference as this. 

Full particulars of next year’s 
arrangements will be sent you 
in good time. 

Percy J. Smith. 

Island Preaching. 

Recently one of our elders and 
myself went to the island off 
the coast of Tengchowfu, Shan¬ 
tung, to conduct a series of 
meetiugs. On six of the islands 
we have fifty-one Christians and 
a number of inquirers. They 
told me I was the second foreign¬ 
er they had seen on the islands 
since eleven years ago. On these 
eight islands there are 45 villages 
with approximately two million 
people. Fishing is their occupa¬ 
tion. 3fhey gave me the names 
of 53 kinds of fish and the time 
of the season they could be 
caught. From these eight 
islands over 500 large sailing 
junks go out during the fishing 


season for a period of fifty days 
before returning. Bach sailing 
junk has between twelve and 
sixteen men on it. The sales 
of the fish are divided into three 
shares, respectively, making and 
repairing of the junk, net, and 
the remainder of the proceeds 
to go to the fishermen. During 
the season each fisherman clears 
between 20,000 to 80,000 large 
cash, depending largely on wheth¬ 
er the season is good or not. 

The soil on the islands is too 
sandy and stony to produce 
grain of any sort. Very few 
trees and little brush-wood. We 
saw women and children climb¬ 
ing trees, pulling off buds and 
leaves of the trees. They are 
foud of willow tree leaves as a 
vegetable, and sweet potato 
leaves and peelings. 

On the largest island we have 
a chapel while on two of the 
other islands we have school 
houses which also serve as 
chapels. Oue school has 15 
scholars while the other has 50. 
The larger school is under excel¬ 
lent management having a super¬ 
intendent and two assistants. 
Boys have daily drill and calis¬ 
thenics. They learn arithmetic 
every evening for an hour on 
their calculating table, the 
abacus. Some are very fast, even 
surpassing the rapid calculation 
method. On this trip seventeen 
inquirers were examined and 
twelve of them were received 
on confession of their faith. I 
made it a special point to visit 
the Christians in their homes, 
have prayer with them and 
leave a tract and card. I also 
called on the leading men of 
each village leaving with them 
a religious and secular paper. 
This is one of the many means 
of opening the way to the 
Christian religion. 

O. Braskamp. 
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Report of the Union Bible 
Training School for Women at 
Peking. 

October 5, igi5< to May 10,1916. 

During the summer of 1915 a 
meeting of the Board of Man¬ 
agers was held at Peitaiho, at 
which Mrs. Sheffield was elected 
Principal for the next year. At 
the opeuiug of the school on 
October 5th she entered upon her 
duties. 

Owing to the thorough work 
of organization of the school 
done by Miss Miner during the 
first year, and the hearty co¬ 
operation of the Faculty, the 
conducting of the School has 
been an inspiring task. 

In addition to the Faculty as 
constituted last year, Mrs. Hobart 
and Mrs. Ament were elected at 
the May meeting, and Mrs. Wilder 
and Mrs. Mills each taught 
classes at the invitation of the 
Principal. It is indeed a rare 
company of teachers that has 
been enlisted in the conduct of 
the Bible School, and the regular 
attendance and enthusiasm in 
the work testify to their earnest 
desire for producing for our Mis¬ 
sions a body of trained workers, 
and presage well for the future 
of the School. 

The whole number enrolled in 
the year was fifty-three. Owing 
to illness in homes, eight dropped 
out during the spring term. The 
classes uumbered, in the fall 
term: Seniors, 18; Middlers, 
23 ; Juniors, 12,—in the spring 
term: Seniors, 14; Middlers, 21; 
Juniors, ro; total, 45. The 
average age is thirty-five. 

It has been interesting to 
see how seriously these adult 
students take their opportunity 
for study. Their eagerness to 
learn and diligence in applica¬ 
tion have gone far to make up 
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for lack of mental discipline in 
youth and ignorance of class¬ 
room methods. Their mental 
awakening and development have 
been most apparent and have 
given constant pleasure and 
inspiration to their teachers. 
Studying as they do for the 
purpose of future service, their 
spiritual life has deepened and 
broadened as they have pursued 
their various courses. 

Again, as during the first year, 
they have willingly gone out 
by turn with experienced Bible- 
women for practice work in 
preaching. During the fall term 
they w r ent each week, by groups, 
to the great factory where some 
two thousand women are em¬ 
ployed by the Government in 
sewing on uniforms for soldiers. 
In January, they visited, by 
invitation, the wards and writing' 
rooms of the Women’s Hospitals 
of the city, and later they entered 
into the union evangelistic work 
done by the Missions at the great 
spring fairs at temples. 

The spiritual tone of the school 
lias been high. The women 
have been responsive attendants 
at prayer and Christian Fmdeavor 
meetings, and during Passion 
Week special meetings were held 
in which the presence of the 
Holy Spirit was very evident. 
During Miss Paxson’s visit to 
the schools of the city, she held 
two meetings with our School, 
which were most helpful. She 
was greatly attracted to the 
women and said, “Their eager 
faces draw T out one’s very soul 
for them.” 

Several visitors have given 
addresses to the school. Miss 
Sarah Andrews told of her vari¬ 
ous Bible classes in Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Mrs. Chard of the Salva¬ 
tion Army gave a most interesting 
accouut of her experiences in 
South Africa ; Mrs. Ch’iian gave 
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a lecture cm the use of hymns in 
Evangelism ; Dr. Arthur Smith 
addressed them on the Growing 
Opportunities for Women’s Work; 
Dr. and Mrs. F. K- Clarke met the 
school and gave brief messages of 
greeting and blessing. 

The social side of school life 
has found expression In a few 
tea-meetings and at the close of 
the fall term the School invited the 
Faculty to an entertainment of 
songs and dialogues prepared by 
themselves and carried out with 
great spirit. After the entertain¬ 
ment, refreshments were served 
and a social hour enjoyed. 

Eleven students completed the 
three years’ course of study and 
were allowed to graduate; three 
others of the same class whose 
work had been interrupted were 
to have received certificates for 
work done, but one of these 
three gave occasion for the one 
case of serious discipline of the 
year, which resulted in with¬ 
holding her certificate until furth¬ 
er testing in self-control and 
character had been made. 

On May tenth the first Gradua¬ 
tion Exercises of the Bible 
School were held. The Parish 
House of the American Board 
Mission was filled with interested 
friends to witness the unique 
occasion of a group of adults 
receiving diplomas for a course 
of study completed. The students 
of the Women’s College rendered 
beautifully a chorus from the 
Messiah ; a lecture was given by 
the Principal on Women’s Speci¬ 
alized Work for the Church; 
and a member of the graduating 
class spoke a few words of vale¬ 


dictory. The simple exercise 
gave a fitting close to a year of 
privilege and inspiration. 

It was gratifying that all four 
of the missions rvere represented 
in the group of graduates, aud we 
hope this may be the vanguard 
of a noble company of women to 
go forth from the School to serve 
Christ and His Church in China. 


Canton Union Theological 
College. 

The College completed its 
second year of work on June 
30th, 1916. 

The enrolment during the first 
semester was 53, and during the 
second semester 60 students. 

According to Missions parti¬ 
cipating in the Union, the stu¬ 
dents were divided as follows:— 
American Board - - - 7 

Eondon Mission - - - 9 

Wesleyan Mission - - 8 

United Brethren - - - 1 

American Presbyterian - 16 
Church Missionary Society - 8 

Canadian Presb. Mission - 6 

New Zealand Presb. Mission- 1 
Independent Presb. Church- 4 

The Faculty was composed of 
the following: Rev. C. A. 
Nelson (Dean) American Board; 
Rev. W. W. Claysou, (Seer.) 
Eotidou Mission ; Rev. S. G. 
Tope, Wesleyan Mission; Rev. 
P. Jenkins, Church Missionary 
Society; Rev. J. M. Henry, 
Am. Presb. Mission; Rev. E. 
B. Ward, United Brethren Mis¬ 
sion, and Rev. Mo Man Ming, 
American Presbyterian Mission. 
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Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 

At Tsinan, April 15th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Albert B. Dodd, A. P. M,, a 
son (Stephen Inslee). 

At Hankow, to Rev, and Mrs. S. H. 
Littell, A. C, M., a son (Theodore 
Morris). 

At Sianfu, June 19th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
V. Renius, C. I. M., a son (Hugo 
Vern). 

At Sui Ning, Sze., June 28th, to John 
Porter and Dorothy Holmes Rod- 
well, Friends’ Mission, a daughter 
(Helen Porter). 

At Hengchow, Hunan, July 1st, to 
Dr. and Mrs. W. L. BErsT, A. P. M., 
a daughter (Winifred Bromley). 

At Killing, July 4th, to Rev. and Mrs. 

II. F. Rowe, M. E. M.,a son (John). 
At Shanghai, July 13th, to Dr. and 
Mrs, A. W. Tucker, A. C. M., a 
daughter (Annie Cheshire). 

At Soochow, July 14th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. White, A. P. M„ a son 
(Robert Manson). 

At Shanghai, July 18th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H, Swan, Y. M. C. A., a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 27th, at Yokohama, Japan, Dr. 
C. A. Siler, Y. M. C. A,, and Dr. 
Marion Pierce of Chicago. 

July 1st, Rev. D. E. Crabb of 
Hengchow, Hunan, and Mrs. A. C. 
EindenmeyEr of Changsha, Hunan, 
both of A. P. M. 

DEATH. 

At Portland, Me., U. S. A., May 
27th, Juliet Mary Davis, aet. ten 
years, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. G. 
E. Davis and granddaughter of Dr, 
and Mrs. G. R. Davis, M. E. M., 
North China. 

arrivals. 

June 28th, Dr. A. C. Hutcheson, 
A. P, M., So., returned. 

July 19th, Mr. F. F. Donalson. 


July 21st, Miss A. Reid, Ch. of Sc. 
M., returned. 

DEPARTURES. 

July 1st, Miss Eaura Thompson 
and Mr. Clarence T. Craig, M. E. 
M„ to U. S. A. 

July 2ud, to England, Miss E. 
Watts, C. M. To U. S. A., Rev. and 
Mrs. O. HKLLESTad and children, 
A. E. M.; Mr. and Mrs, R, W. Clack 
and children, Y. M. C. A,; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. H. Derr and child. Miss E. 
E. Gumbrell, Miss M. A. Mackey, 
M.D., Miss M. M. JudSon, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. W. Hicks and child, A. P. 
M.; J. R. Norton, Esq., and E. K. 
Urquhart, Esq., A. C. M. 

July 5th, to U. S. A., Miss C. T. 
Woods, A. P. M.; Mr. M. H, Throop 
and family, A. C. M.; Miss D, C. 
Badgley, C. E. M. To Canada, Mr. 
w. a. Moore, c. m. m. 

July 6th, to U. S. A., Miss Carrie 
M. Bartlett and Dr. Emma J, Be* 
Tow, M. E. M. 

July nth, to England, via Siberia, 
Miss E. S. Clough, C. i. m. 

July 13th, to England, via Siberia, 
Miss A. S. M. R. Jorgensen, C. I.M. 

July 14th, to Canada, Miss M. E. 
Waterman, C. I. M. To England 
via Canada, Miss A. I. SalTmarsh, 

C. I. M. To U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Johnson and sou, Rev. and 
Mrs. T. N, Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. 

C. H. Corbett and children, A. P. 
M.; Rt, Rev. D, T. Huntington, 

D. D., Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Cooper, 
Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Dyer, Miss 
Bailey, Miss Hutchins and Miss 
Stewart, A. C. M.; Mrs. H. E. King 
and daughter, M. E. M. 

July 24th, to U. S. A., Miss Eliza¬ 
beth W. Varney, M. E. M.; Mrs. O. 
Nktland, A. E. M.; Dr. W. E. Hoy, 
Ref. Ch , in U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. 

E. D. Harvey and child, Yale Mis¬ 
sion ; Miss F. HosTETTER, M. E. M. 
To Englaud, via Japan, Dr. Mabel 
HAnnington, C. M. S. 
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Editorial 

During the Summer Conferences this year, 
Cbe Social aspect Dr Coffin of New York bas enlightened, 

of tbe <5ospe . en thused, and delighted large audiences. 
It is earnestly hoped that the missionary body will ponder 
prayerfully this question. 

The ever-changing conditions under which the work of 
Christian missions is conducted in China and the Far East 
perpetually add to the complexity and number of the problems 
by which the missionary is faced. Few, if any of them, are 
wholly new, but have appeared in other forms in different 
times and places, and many of them are the vexatious and 
perplexing problems that still remain unsolved in the West. 
Some of them may not appear directly religious problems, but 
are social and political, yet as such have an ethical side, and 
the ethical character is generally proportionate to the impor¬ 
tance of the problem ; and as the ethical always passes into 
the religious it follows necessarily that the solution must first 
of all be a religious one to be true and effective. That is 
where these questions demand the attention and consideration 
of the Christian missionary. 

To be a little more specific, take the political problem that 
is now stirring China to its depths : the republican form of 
government bas displaced the monarchical, by the will, indeed. 
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of many of the more intelligent and enlightened classes, and 
with the consent of many capitalists among the commercial 
class. It has, however, proved to be in fact the pouring of 
new wine into very old wineskins, and much good wine has 
been spilt and many old wineskins have been rent to pieces. The 
change of the form of government creates new duties, and new 
forms of loyalty, and not only are the people faced with these 
difficulties, but the members of the Christian Church also, 
and their increased sense of moral responsibility adds to the 
seriousness with which the questions arising must be faced, 
and the peace, the prosperity, of the people and of the Church 
depend largely on the right solution of the problem. 

It is becoming increasingly clearer and clearer that the 
Gospel has a very wide application and that its ethics and 
spirit should not only control individuals, but communities, 
and that the true solution of the social problems affecting the 
well-being of the masses will only be found by a fuller 
comprehension of the spirit of Jesus and the more complete 
dominance of His principles. That necessitates a more 
complete grasp of the significance, not merely of His teaching, 
but of His incarnation, His Cross, and His resurrection. For 
instance, were the brotherhood of all men, implied in the 
incarnation, made possible through the blood of His Cross (Eph. 
ii. 14) and realized through the life-giving power of His 
resurrection, properly comprehended and established, all wars 
and international conflicts would cease, there would be no 
further contest between capital and labour, and there would be 
inaugurated a new social righteousness that would indeed be 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

With the New Testament in our hands it is not difficult to 
state in a few words a great principle like this, but its full 
application is an enormous task, and can ouly be accomplished 
by the united action of the whole Church, the corporate body 
of Christ, filled with the Holy Spirit; and therefore, while it 
is first of all imperative that this fuller application of the 
doctrines of Christ should receive the careful and prayerful 
consideration of all Christ’s true and faithful servants, and 
this immediately and thoroughly, there is also needed a 
systematized and organized campaign to carry out the principles 
into every sphere of national and social life. Having grasped 
the principle we come to its application ; and, first of all, is 
required the accurate knowledge of the facts, and the wide- 
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spread distribution of the information gained—knowledge, as 
to the evils to be remedied, and what is being done to remedy 
them. For instance, the commercial methods of the Western 
countries are being introduced into Japan and China, and the 
facts show that in some instances in the factories in the Far 
East controlled by Chinese or Japanese the conditions are even 
worse than in the West, while other factories are managed 
under conditions that not only reflect great credit on the 
managers, but exhibit the effect of Christian principle that has 
been applied by those in control of them. 

Here we see the value of Christian teaching and how the 
Gospel becomes a ruling and beneficial power in social life, 
and the careful summation of Ihese facts and the widespread 
dissemination of them must have a very powerful influence 
over the minds of all, and tend to the general uplift of society. 
If any protest that this is not the work of the Christian 
missionary, it is better to meet the objection by some concrete 
examples of what has been done than by any disputatious 
argument. For many years the opium habit was one of the most 
demoralizing factors in Chinese life. Missionaries did not fail 
to protest against the trade in every possible way, while in 
districts where the evil was at its worst opium refuges were 
opened and thousands were delivered from the degradation and 
demoralization of narcotism. Who can deny that the enlight¬ 
enment of the Chinese conscience, and the stimulus to throw 
off the incubus of the opium habit came from Christian 
teachers acting under the spirit of Christ ? 

When the knowledge of the facts has been ascertained, 
then it may be asked that in some way or other every Christian 
missionary shall take some part directly in social work. The 
colleges and universities should give instruction in sociology ; 
preachers, in expounding the Gospel, might dwell on its ap¬ 
plication to social life, and endeavour to instruct their converts 
in this application of Christian principle, while missions will 
continue the work of their benevolent institutions and chiefly 
with a view to instruct and inspire the Chinese, until ultimately 
all Chinese life is penetrated with the leaven of the Gospel. 

Everything should be done to organize, systematize, and 
co-ordinate the actual work undertaken, but supreme above 
everything else must reign the conviction that shall dominate 
and control every effort, that the vital force is the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, bringing men into obedience to the law of 
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the Cross, until the redemptive love of God that led Christ to 
Calvary shall have its full power in the salvation of the world. 

^ 

The aim of the week should be to enlist 
Suggestions for the every church-member, not the employed 
Special Meeft of w0r fc ers only, in some form of Christian 

Evangelism. service. The effort must be in the first 
place to increase the missionary spirit in the churches. The 
holding of large meetings will be secondary. The principal 
result should be a lasting program of continuous, systematic, 
evangelistic work. For this reason, the traiuing of church- 
workers is of great importance. The work of preparing for 
this Special Week should be begun at once. In this way this 
Week may become the consummation of a year’s preparation 
and the beginning of another year of conservation and further 
preparation for still more extensive work. Thorough prepara¬ 
tion will include the following : 

1. Intercessory prayer will be made a working part of the 
program. Supernatural work cannot be accomplished with 
merely human means and agencies. Some places have already 
adopted the following plans : 

a . A special day of prayer in the early autumn, with addresses 
on evangelism and the place of prayer in evangelism. 

b. A monthly prayer-meeting,—union if there is more than one 
church in the city that will adopt this program. 

c. Special prayer in the church services every Sunday for this 
evangelistic work of all the church-members. 

d. Neighborhood prayer groups. 

e. A larger place for evangelism in the private prayer-life of 
Individuals. 

To help in realizing this program, there should be frequent 
sermons on prayer ; occasional bulletins and calls to prayer 
should be issued ; larger use should be made of literature on 
prayer ; practical training in prayer may be part of the work 
of Bible classes. 

2. The training of workers must be seriously undertaken. 
Is laziness the reason why church-members are not active in 
Christian service ? Or, is it rather because church-leaders fail 
to direct what should be done, and to show the way how it can 
best be done ? When urging personal work, provision should 
be made for guiding and helping those who respond to the call. 
For Bible classes there must be teachers, and in each church 
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there should be provision for traiuing in methods of teaching 
the particular courses of study that have been carefully selected. 
So for each form of service in which men are enlisted, training 
and assistance for the workers must be provided. 

3. The field to be worked during this special week should 
be carefully chosen, and there should be earnest, tactful 
cultivation of those whom it is aimed to reach, to win their 
friendship and confidence. The present constituency of our 
churches is now perhaps larger than we realize. The number 
of people with whom the churches are already in contact is 
very large. There are those who have been patients in 
our hospitals, the parents and relatives of pupils in our 
schools, and the other members of families that have one or 
more representatives in the church, besides their friends and 
neighbors. This Special Week is a call to do selective work 
for picked men, to gather the fruit of many years of broadcast 
sowing. To accomplish large results, it will be necessary to 
make early, definite preparation in the way of cultivating the 
field in which we plan to reap. 

4. More leaders are needed. If Missions are in earnest in 
planning for a special week of evangelism, they will set aside 
missionaries to give their whole time to this evangelistic effort, 
not merely for that one week, but from now on to lead in 
making preparations for it, and then, for the work of the 
following year, to conserve the results and to prepare for 
larger work in the following year. So also conferences and 
presbyteries and churches will set aside special Chinese workers 
to help the churches make thorough preparation. If we want 
a permanent evangelistic movement and a strong missionary 
spirit growing in our church-membership, it is necessary that 
we provide for leadership that will be permanent, and able 
to give direction and assistance that will be continuous and 
increasingly effective. 

The above are suggestions that have been gathered from 
plans and preparations already made by various missions and 
churches that have voted to have a Special Week of Evangelism 
in 1917. Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, National Evangelistic Secre¬ 
tary, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, will be glad to answer 
questions, and hopes missions and churches will continue to 
keep him informed concerning their plans and efforts, so that 
he may be able to make this experience generally available for 
workers in all parts of the country. 
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Zhc promotion ot 3ntercession. 

By J. W, LOWRIg. 

Ye that are the Lord's remembrancers, keep not silence and give him no 
rest till he establish and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. Isa. 
62, 6 and 7. 

At the Twenty-third Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of North 
America, held near New York City last January, one memorable morning was 
spent in contemplating the unoccupied areas and neglected peoples of the 
world, both outside the territories claimed by missionary agencies and within 
them. (Report, p. 212 ff.) 

They pointed to the reddened spaces on a large map before them—to the 
Amoor River regions and Mongolia, Kweichow and Yunnan, Thibet and Nepal, 
Indo-Cliina and much of Malaysia, Afghanistan and Bokhara, the African 
hinterland of Tripoli, Morocco, and Algiers, the French and Portuguese 
Guineas, French and Belgian Congo, much of British and German Fast Africa 
—70,000,000 souls in Africa for whom no effort is being made, and 50,000,000 
among the masses of India who are moved, but whom the Church has not the 
force to instruct. They spoke of the neglected Mohammedans and aboriginal 
tribes and boat-population in China, and of Buenos Aires, a city of 1,700,000, 
with a church attendance, Catholic and Reformed, of only 1,700 people. 

The meeting was profoundly impressive and closed with the following 
prayer, in the spirit of which we all can heartily join:— 

“ Our Lord, our hearts are filled with gratitude to Thee for Thine own 
working in our hearts to-day. It was not in our power to take away the scales 
from off our eyes as Thou hast done. It was not in our power to move upon 
our hearts with tenderness and sympathy as Thou hast done. And now we 
pray Thee that Thou wilt set our wills with a resolution that shall not change 
and with an inventiveness that shall discover Thy will for this world. 

“We pray Thee for these unoccupied fields, for these areas that are 
reddened on the map, but have been reddened also with the precious blood 
of our Lord and Saviour. We pray Thee for the unoccupied areas in our own 
lives,—in our mental powers, that have not yet been possessed by Thee, in 
our hearts where Thou hast not yet had Thy way. Come Thou in and take 
possession of us, that there be 110 unoccupied areas there. 

“ We would ask Thee also that Thou would’st help us to take possession of 
those other areas that are unoccupied by ns, and that are in Thee,—the areas 
of Thy power and Thy wisdom that we have not yet possessed for ourselves 
and our work, the areas that represent Thy will and Thy method. Oh our 
Lord, teach us how we may possess these. Send us away strengthened as we 
take up the burdens and live Thon in us Thine own life, that life whieh shall be 
sufficient for Thy will. We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

Our readers will be interested to know that the Churches of South India 
are observing October 1-8 as their special week of evangelism and will surely 
be ready to remember them at the throne of grace. 

President Li Yuan Hung, his Cabinet, and the Upper and Lower Houses 
of the Legislature may well be remembered by us in public and private peti¬ 
tion during these critical days in China’s new era. 

Shall we not also pray for more God-given leaders in the Chinese Church, 
especially needed for reaching the multitudes, high and low, now so approach¬ 
able, and also for holding our Christian community loyal to those principles 
of virtue in the family and the State, which the Lord Jesus inculcated. It is a 
time of increasing pressure upon Church leaders to lower the standards of 
Christian virtue in order to please influential people now coming into the 
company of believers. 

We learn that the Central Tract Society of Hankow is now publishing "A 
Chinese Home Prayer Manual,” by the Rev. W. A. Cornaby, based on a 
helpful "Book of Prayers for Students” very widely used in Britain, and 
which promises to be as useful here as there. 

“ Intercession is the best arbitrator of all differences, the best promoter of 
true friendship, the best cure and preservative against all unkind tempers and 
all angry and haughty passions.”— Wiiajam Law, 
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Impressions of Missionary Education in China 

T. H. P. SAILER. 

HAVE been asked to give my impressions of missionary 
education in China, gained in a brief stay of four mouths 

_ during the past winter. If my remarks seem critical, 

it is only because I have too intense a personal interest 
in this work to spend time in mere congratulations for what 
has been done. 

(i) The first impression is that we have not yet come to 
a clear consensus of opinion as to the aims of our educational 
work. Aims immediate and aims ultimate are sometimes 
confused, and policies as a whole seem too opportunist. Each 
battery chooses its own target and blazes away without either 
considering whether it has selected the point where strategy 
demands that the fire should be concentrated, or even examining 
carefully to see whether its shots are reaching the mark. This 
is a tendency of all educational artillery, but our powder and 
shot can stand wasting less than those of many other schools. 
We must know that our points of attack are well chosen, that 
our ammunition is sufficient to make real impressions there, 
and that no shot is being wasted through neglect to correct the 
elevation of our guns. 

Our ultimate aims are conditioned by those of the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise itself. Should we lay most emphasis on 
winning of individuals to Christ, on the building up of a 
Chinese church that is self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-propagating, or on something larger yet? Certainly, the 
winning of individuals is of the most fundamental importance. 
Christianity builds on the supreme worth of the individual, 
aud only through the individual is progress possible for society. 
On the other hand, we realize that especially iu complex 
social conditions it is not enough that individuals shall be well 
disposed. Their surroundings may be so adverse as to give 
them practically little chance for the best development. We 
must create a helpful social atmosphere and institutions in the 


Noth.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the view? expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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interests of the individual, present and future. The question 
then arises whether the establishment of congregational life of 
the traditional ecclesiastical types fulfils these conditions. Is 
our work done when the native church has actually attained 
self-support, self-government, and self-propagation ? Recogniz¬ 
ing as we do that the church in more favored Europe and 
America needs such equipping and supplementing as shall 
enable it to bring to bear influences sufficient to Christianize 
the whole life of the country, we should seek no less for the 
church in China. A native church that is barely able to stand 
alone and propagate its puny kind is not, it seems to me, a 
sufficiently broad aim for foreign missions. For the sake of 
future generations we must set up Christian institutions that 
are really efficient. 

If it be objected that there is confusion here between the 
roots and the fruits of Chinese Christianity and that our concern 
is only to plant the roots, it may be replied that in any event 
we need such roots as may be expected to bear these fruits 
within a reasonable period. We can hardly imagine some of 
our little congregations doing this for a long time to come. 

Those who shape educational policy should therefore 
consider carefully upon which of the following or yet other 
points aim is most to be concentrated : evangelization, training 
for Christian service, leavening non-Christians with Christian 
ideals, creating a Christian constituency influential out of all 
proportion to its numbers, influencing the social institutions of 
Chiua, influencing the spirit and methods of government edu¬ 
cation, preparing an educational system for the Chinese church 
to take over. They should consider which of the following or 
other constituencies it is most important to reach : those who 
will be Christian leaders in church, society, and nation ; those 
who will be Christian workers of a more ordinary type ; the rank 
and file of the Christian church, in order that it may progress 
faster than its surroundings ; the natural leaders of society ; those 
who will contribute most to the self-support of the school; those 
who can be most easily secured ; those whose needs are being 
most neglected. 

In terms of the personal products to be realized in education, 
more stress should be laid on developing Christian motives and 
aims, insight into Christian principles and methods, and habits 
of effective Christian service, rather than on the more con¬ 
ventional academic attainments. If we value these products 
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as we should, it would seem that we ought to recognize them 
more in our entrance requirements and tests. Judging by these 
last, our students might naturally suppose that the most 
important consideration was what they could remember of the 
material they had been over instead of what impulses, interests, 
and abilities they had gained from it. We too often leave the 
weightier matters undone. 

Not all these aims can be realized at once, and it may be 
necessary with our limited resources to abandon some of them 
altogether for the sake of more effective concentration on the 
rest, but the subject as a whole surely demands more thought 
than it appears to have received. Every teacher, principal, 
and educational committee should have clearly in mind some at 
least tentative conclusions as to aims, and should work these 
out into larger unified policies for whole sections of country. 

( 2 ) The second impression is that Western education is 
as yet too much of a new patch on an old garment, and that 
not enough care has been taken to adapt it to the texture of its 
background. Three facts must always be remembered : 
first, that the aim of all education is the most effective partici¬ 
pation in the social institutions of family, vocation, community, 
church, and state; second, that the school exists originally to 
supplement the education derived from other less artificial 
institutions; and third, that it is exceedingly subject to 
traditions, so that its methods tend to persist long after the 
circumstances that created them have passed away. This 
being true, even in the land of its birth will the school need 
constant readjustment to the changing demands of our social 
institutions and to their enlarging or contracting functions. 
When taken to another land it must be not merely transplanted, 
but actually reconstructed. Its task is not to transfer en bloc 
certain branches of Western learning of which the Orient stands 
in need, but to help the Oriental present best to meet its own 
future by the selection of the elements that fit into the whole 
situation. This view involves the conclusion that education is 
not a thing for its own sake. Education is only an enlarged 
experience and, like experience, it constitutes our resources for 
dealing with new situations. Its nature depends on the 
character of the situations which we consider most essential. 
If our aims are exclusively economic we shall desire utilitarian 
education 5 if they are exclusively intellectual and aesthetic, 
we shall desire cultural education ; if they are for Christian 
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achievement, we shall desire an education that shall help us to 
meet the problems of the Christian life, individual and 
communal. It is properly a part of Christian achievement to 
earn one’s daily bread, so Christian education must be to an 
extent utilitarian ; it is Christian to have an appreciation of the 
world of truth and beauty, so Christian education must be to 
an extent cultural ; but its controlling aim is to yield the 
largest returns to the Kingdom of God. It therefore should 
be practical in the best sense. It should not be exclusively 
theological any more than problems of Christianity are ex¬ 
clusively theological. It should be willing to pursue a real 
problem of Christianity to any length, but not willing to pursue 
anything the relationship of which to a vital problem is not at 
least suspected. It should hold itself responsible for investing 
the time and efforts of its pupils at the highest rate of interest, 
and therefore for selecting the subject matter and tasks that 
shall make them most useful in the world. 

It should stand by two mottoes: “No blind alleys in 
education,” and, “No travelling thoroughfares blindfold.” 
By a “blind alley” it means an educational task that leads 
nowhere, has no relation to life. Most of us can recall without 
difficulty such alleys in our own education, things that we 
studied, but the applications of which have never been manifest 
even to this day. Some persons are willing to believe that 
these things nevertheless constitute essential parts of education, 
but a number of psychological investigations during the past 
dozen years have seriously undermined this comfortable doctrine. 
It is now generally conceded that abilities developed along 
single mental lines, such as observation, memory, etc., or in 
single fields of knowledge, such as Latin or chemistry, are not 
transferrable to other mental lines or fields of knowledge 
without considerable loss of efficiency. There is yet some 
difference of opinion among psychologists as to the extent of 
this loss, but it is asserted that it is sometimes so great as to 
make the training received in one line of no practical value 
in another and it is admitted that the main value of any study 
consists of the elements of subject matter and method which 
it has in common with other subjects of importance. This 
puts an entirely new responsibility on the framers of curricula. 
Formerly they could feel that they had discharged their duty 
when they had selected a number of studies which demanded 
strenuous reasoning, observation, or memory along any line. 
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The prominence of classics and mathematics in our schools 
was due to the belief that they sharpened the mind for every 
use. Now we discover that we must exercise much more 
specifically the types of reasoning and observation that will 
actually be needed in life, and that therefore we must be close 
students of the life that pupils are to lead. When we learn to 
teach other subjects as well as we have taught Latin and 
Algebra in the past we shall find that they yield a much higher 
rate of interest and practical efficiency. 

But even when we have blocked up the blind alleys of our 
curriculum, it will still be possible to traverse the thoroughfares 
blindfold. We may choose a subject which has numerous 
connections with important issues of life and teach it so that 
these connections will not be perceived nor utilized. Much 
science teaching is of this dead kind. It is difficult, but of 
the greatest importance, to teach every subject so that it will 
function richly, so that its relationships with other subjects 
will be appreciated and its bearings oti the practical situations 
of life understood. Those who study without this appreciation 
are like men pursuing a thoroughfare blindfold. They arrive 
somewhere, but with a minimum of profit. If this view of 
education is correct, it follows that we must give thought, not 
only to the theoretical excellence of the patch we sew on our 
Chinese garment, but to its blending quality, its adjustment to 
the life from which our pupils come and to which they go. If 
our courses are not well adjusted to the past they cannot be 
effectively assimilated ; if they are not adjusted to the future 
they cannot be effectively applied. Among my strongest 
impressions were these two—that there is in mission schools a 
tremendous amount of failure to assimilate what is taught 
because the mental poverty of the learners is not sufficiently 
considered, and that much of the subject matter is not that 
which is most needed in Chinese life. In The Educational 
Review for January, 1916 , I have commented on the former 
impression under three heads: “( 1 ) that Western education 
recognizes the necessity of background for thorough under¬ 
standing, while Chinese education ignores it ; ( 2 ) that life in 
the West to-day supplies in itself a rich background on which 
the school may build, while Chinese life as yet offers a 
comparatively meager content along this line ; ( 3 ) that the 
need of interpretative material is not nearly so great where, 
as in the West, the ideas that are being introduced are 
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homogeneous with the West, as it is in China where ideas 
foreign to the old civilization are being presented.” In 
entirely too large a percentage of classrooms I visited there 
was evidence of poor mental nourishment, of failure to grasp 
fully what was being studied. Teachers were neglectiug 
methods of presentation by chart and picture and verbal 
illustration, were failing to draw out their pupils, in many 
cases were doing little more than hearing the textbook. These 
shortcomings will be far more fatal in China than they would 
be in America, because the material presented here is naturally 
so much more difficult to assimilate. 

On the other side, preparation for life, there is also 
manifest failure. The real test comes to any educational 
system when it is no longer able to consume its own product. 
Missionary schools have traiued some excellent pastors, helpers, 
and teachers for the use of the church. But they seem to 
have been far less successful in training those who cau find 
employment in other lines, except such as are satisfied with 
men who know a little English. In this time of intellectual 
and economic transition it is of course exceedingly difficult to 
adjust to the needs of life, but my impression is that the 
problem has not exercised the minds of missionary educators as 
much as it should. The missionary schools that I saw in China 
are to be congratulated on their good Christian atmosphere, but 
their teaching methods and curricula are too traditional. In 
the classroom there is not enough spirit of friendly conference, 
of helping students to select the most important problems they 
are to meet in life and to learn to solve them. Surely here is 
an excellent opportunity to illustrate the distinctively Christian 
attitude towards education. The bulk of the teaching that I 
saw, both by foreigners and Chinese, was disappointingly 
perfunctory and abstract. 

The curriculum needs reconstruction in order to lead it to 
contribute more effectively to participation in Chinese family, 
vocation, community, church, and state. Beginning with the 
family, more subject matter should be organized arouud simple 
home and community problems. We might well hold before 
us the general question, “What products and processes do we 
draw upon in supplying our different needs ? Why do we 
choose this one rather than that?” The answers to this 
question must of course be limited to a child’s understanding, 
but they will involve the most live subject matter of the 
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present elementary school curriculum, together with some not 
ordinarily included. The general viewpoint is presented in 
“The Speyer School Curriculum,” published by Teachers’ 
College, price 58 cents, postpaid to China. 

The curriculum of the middle school will be based on prob¬ 
lems that are more advanced in character, and whose answers 
are not so obvious. The first part of the course should con¬ 
centrate on a study of the needs and aims of the various social 
institutions, with a demonstration of how the great organized 
bodies of knowledge have developed in order to meet human 
needs. This will put knowledge in its right place, as a means to 
an end, and its organization will be seen to be a matter of con¬ 
venience for purposes of practical control and therefore subject 
to variation according to the needs for which it is to be used. 

For instance, taking up first family life, the importance of 
the family should be outlined and something of its modern 
developments and best possibilities shown. This leads to a 
study of sanitation, hygiene, food, shelter, clothing, and exercise. 
For the effective pursuit of these subjects it is easy to understand 
why we should know something of the structure and functions 
of the human body, of the properties of certain substances that 
are indispensable to life, such as oxygen and protein, of the 
utilization of heat in ventilation and shelter. The pupils are 
informed that there are large bodies of knowledge known as 
physiology, chemistry, and physics, which present investigations 
along these lines. Just enough of them is sketched to indicate 
their immense value and to make the pupils wish to know 
more about them. In connection with the decoration of the 
home, we consider art; in connection with the care aud training 
of children, we recognize what we may expect from work that 
has been done in child study ; when we turn to avocations that 
make the best home life what it is, we learn what others have 
owed to good literature, music, and helpful social intercourse, 
and we perceive that here are very large fields that we must 
explore. 

Next comes a sketch of community life and its best 
products. From this standpoint we can realize the value of 
the study of sociology, economics, civics, and philanthropy. 
Education may also be considered here, its importance, aims, 
methods, and results. 

Next we look at vocational life. We see the place of 
agriculture and its possible improvement through the application 
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of science. Manufacturing introduces us still further to scientific 
methods and to the value of mathematics in solving large 
problems. Trade is shown to demand a knowledge of com¬ 
mercial geography and economic principles. The function of 
the professions in bringing to bear advanced training on the 
great human needs is made clear. 

In treating national life we begin with the importance of 
the state and its modern development. While encouraging 
patriotism, we must show the need of a spirit of international 
brotherhood. Some of the most essentially interesting features 
of history will here appear. 

Finally, church life leads to a study of the fundamentals 
of Christianity, a sketch of church history, of the present tasks 
of the church, of the importance of efficient Christianity. 

Perhaps this brief outline is sufficient to indicate the 
method of approach. Instead of handing the immature youth 
a complex modern firearm, accompanied by a series of lectures 
on its construction, we begin by helping him to appreciate the 
need of some sort of weapon and the value of the simpler 
types, and then iudicating the superior qualities of instruments 
of precision in such a way as shall make him desirous to 
understand and coutrol them. The trouble with most high 
school students in America and, I imagine, with a still greater 
percentage in China, is that they have no keen appetite for 
their studies because the latter seem like useless luggage. If 
they realized the practical value of it they would not mind 
transporting it, but they have not yet had the experience in 
life which enables them to understand the varied uses of such 
knowledge, nor have they developed intellectual curiosity 
which enables adults cheerfully to pursue study for its own 
sake. 

It is obvious that such a program cannot be carried out 
without the cooperation of the colleges. If they demand for 
admission the product of a traditional curriculum taught iu a 
traditional way, it will be hard for the middle schools to make 
any advance. On the colleges, therefore, rests the responsibility 
for a careful study of the adaptation of every grade of education 
to the needs of Chinese life. 
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Our Lord as a Teacher 

MISS C. J. LAMBERT. 

I. OUR LORD AS A TEACHER. 


teaching the people about Our Lord Jesus Christ: and 
so, although I am to speak specially about the first of our three 
subjects, and may dwell much on the fact that the constant 
unremitting pre-occupation of Christ’s life was His “School” 
—the body of disciples,—still I know no one for a moment will 
think that it is in any way forgetting other vocations in life, 
for all are so closely interwoven iu the mission-field. 

So many of us are now working in institutions, and 
perhaps the feeling sometimes comes, “Could I do more direct 
work for the spread of God’s Kingdom if I always went out 
preaching and never spent any time in teaching geography, 
arithmetic, etc.?” 

We are hearing a good deal about the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement these days, and when I was talking to a very 
earnest Chinese clergyman on the subject (having just been 
put on to the Forward Evangelistic Committee), I asked him this 
question as a test; “ If my fellow-worker and I gave up school- 
work and spent all our time in preaching, could we do more, 
do you think, to advance evangelism?” Last year eighteen 
girls iu the school were baptized, and thirty-eight more have been 
baptized this year. He answered, “No, for Christian education 
is such a great means of evangelism : it produces not only 
the Christian, but the educated Christian, who can teach 
others, who can be a leader.” We need Christian leaders. 
At the committee meeting of the Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment, we were asked to remember that it was not necessary to 
have new modes of work , but to work through the already 
organised channels. We need a high standard of educa¬ 
tion, as high as ever the people are ready for, but with the 
one end in view iu every subject we teach,—educational 
evangelism. 

I owe inauy of the thoughts I want to put before you this 
morning to a friend whose little book on our subject has 


W E are all more or less teachers out here, all educationists 
in one sense,—all our educational, medical, itinerat- 
ing work is done with the same one great object, of 
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recently been sent to me, and I shall quote very largely from 
her book. It was written for those whose time had to be given 
up principally to teaching so-called “secular subjects,” but we 
may indeed be thankful that we may put as much of the Bible 
into our schools as we like. Let us think of our Lord as a 
teacher. We do not ignore all that makes Christ infinitely 
more than an example. We know that there is much in which 
we cannot imitate Him. We know that He was able to make 
His own Persou the test of His teaching as we never can, 
because He is His own Gospel. 

It has always been through the holding of an ideal too 
great for present conditions, that the world has made progress, 
but we want to realize for our own inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment how close our best ideals for our work lie to the heart of 
Christ and how truly we may be living for “the Kingdom” in 
the performance of the teaching duties which to some—to 
some perhaps of our Chinese helpers— sometimes, look like 
uniuspiring drudgery. In the difficulties, perplexities, and 
disappointments of our work, as well as in its rewards, we may 
know that we are treading “the way the Master went,” and 
as teachers discover a closer fellowship with Christ than we 
had ever dreamed of before. We may have faith that in 
helping in the making of women with a higher sense of social 
duty, with dreams of a better social order, and with characters 
that can bear the strain of circumstance, we are hastening the 
coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Many professions have received their sanction and found 
their inspiration in Jesus Christ. The doctor, the preacher, 
the pastor, the evangelist, the worker amongst the fallen and 
outcast look to Him to-day as their model. It is surely the 
supreme glory of the teaching profession that Christ Himself 
discovered in the work of the teacher His most effective 
method of conveying His gifts and message to mankind ; He, 
who loved men so much, and longed so intensely to com¬ 
municate to them the life by which He lived, chose to put 
His best energies into the apparently slow and obscure method 
of teaching, rather than into the work of preaching and heal¬ 
ing. It is true that He preached often, wrought wonders, 
healed wherever He had opportunity, because love must 
express itself in all possible ways. But even these great 
opportunities of preaching and healing seem to have been 
subordinate in His mind to the work of winning and training 
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disciples. The real work of building up His Kingdom, of 
laying the foundations of His Church, was done through His 
ministry of teaching among the Twelve and the little band of 
disciples, men and women, among whom He lived His daily 
life. It is this thought of Christ ' 1 s choice of the Teacher's 
life which I want us to think about just now. Through 
study of what this choice involved, we shall perhaps get 
some idea of the great possibilities He saw in the work of the 
teacher. 

He might have swayed men by a display of power : He 
might have made a name for Himself, and created for Himself 
a vast “sphere of influence” by allying Himself with the 
great, the religious leaders, the educational authorities, the 
political rulers of His day. All of these possibilities our 
Saviour met in the wilderness, and “for our sakes” chose 
rather to be a teacher : only using these supernatural gifts as, 
through the use of them, He might teach men, and never for 
Himself. Better, in Christ’s mind, to be a teacher than a 
wonder-worker or a king. 

St. Mark vi. 30-34. 

These verses illustrate the pressure which must have been 
put upon Jesus the whole time to neglect or abandon the 
disciples and give Himself to preaching. Every preacher is 
not a teacher. But if a man is not only a preacher, but has 
the teacher’s passion aud is conscious that he has things to say 
to men, it must be intensely difficult to make the choice 
between equally pressiug claims. The multitude always had 
an immense attraction for Jesus—He spent Himself again and 
again in ministering to them, and the highest teaching genius 
is shown in the way in which He presented truth to them. 
But the constant unremitting pre-occupation of His life was 
His “ School,” the body of disciples. 

St. Mark iv. 10-12, 33-34. 

In His preachiug to the multitudes, it is apparent all the 
time that He is seeking the kind of response which will issue 
in discipleship—which will give Him the individual cotitart of 
the teacher. Even in thinking of the multitude, He individu¬ 
alizes as the true teacher always must —they are “sheep not 
having a shepherd,” but it is each “lost sheep” He thinks 
about. 
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The hardest test of a man’s choice of a career comes 
perhaps at its close, when he looks back and wonders whether 
he has done well with his life. When Jesus is faced by death, 
and realises that He has staked the whole future of His work 
upon these men to whom He has given His life, is it not 
wonderful to reflect that, aware of their weakness, sure of their 
coming flight and denial, He yet betrays no sign of regret or 
fear that He has wasted His life ? He knows that He has 
gripped them, and that they will share His Kingdom. Hu¬ 
manly Jesus risked everything on the personal influence of 
the teacher over His disciple. The testimony this offers to 
His sense of the possibilities of the teacher is not seriously 
affected by the uniqueness of His Personality. For He never 
imposed Himself upon men—He won them by meeting them 
on their own ground, as every teacher must. 

It is quite possible for us to minimize the significance of 
Christ’s coming as a teacher. It may seem to us that there 
was no choice about it—that in fact it was the only possible 
means Christ could have employed. We are convinced more or 
less that ideas and personality are stronger in the end thau 
physical or political force, but the men of Christ’s generation 
were far from believing it. 

We have seen that Christ deliberately chose to live the life 
of a teacher. It was inside the personal relationship of the 
Teacher with His disciples that He manifested forth God’s 
glory. And this not only by life but by love. The wonder 
of the life of the Great Teacher was that His life never 
contradicted His words. The thoughts that sprang spontane¬ 
ously to utterance as He walked with His pupils, the deeds 
of love which filled His days, were the simple reflection of His 
communion with the Father. Therefore His dealings with 
His disciples constitute a real “Gospel,” because they had 
their source in God Himself. If this is true, may it not be 
possible for the teacher’s life in this generation to be in its 
degree , and in dependence on the indwelling Christ, a medium 
of the Gospel ? It will be worth while for us as we study the 
message that Jesus the Teacher not only taught but lived, to 
take some points and see how far it is possible to follow Him. 
But do we feel that the contrast between Christ and ourselves 
is so great that it disheartens us ? How many of our pupils 
fall short of what we long that they may be. Often home ties 
and married life prevent them from taking the active part out- 
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side of their own homes, which some think that they ought to 
take: but how often when we hear of their failures we feel 
with very sorrowful hearts, that they might have been better if 
we had prayed for them more, and we know that if our own 
lives had been more Christlike we might have helped them 
more. 


II. HIS PUPILS. 

When we realise that the aim of the teacher has very close 
affinity with the aim of Christ, it becomes all the more interest¬ 
ing to study Christ’s view of the human material with which 
He had to deal, and see how far He recognized the existence 
of the difficulties and problems which beset anyone who is 
trying to handle, not things, but persons. 

St. Mark iv. 1-9. 

The Parable of the Sower. 

In this most familiar parable Christ recorded His own 
experience of the way men took His teaching. Only a portion 
of His audience was capable of receiving what He said. He 
realized that the ground of many minds needed to be ploughed 
and harrowed and weeded, before it was likely that any of 
the seed that He sowed would bear fruit. Does not the 
teacher in front of a large class in a school have the same 
experience? Christ faced the fact of the variety in the soil y 
and its consequences in possible failure (at least for a time). 
But note the joy in the discovery of the good ground. It is 
worth the expenditure of labour and seed. Can we catch 
Christ’s spirit of patience and hope for our work, and not 
get too discouraged and downhearted if some fail, even badly ? 
Why was it that Christ was not harassed or fretted by His 
knowledge of hindrances? He was aware of the evil in¬ 
fluences which play upon human life, of acquired pre-disposi¬ 
tions, etc. His was certainly not the calm and resignation 
of despair. Had He a secret of faith and perseverance which 
He could impart to us ? 

The sowing is worth while because there is good ground. 
It is often found in unexpected places. Did Jesus not reverse 
the world's judgment as to the kind of people who would 
be “good soil.” By the world the publican and the prostitute 
were considered outside the pale altogether. Not only so, 
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but even the respectable and unlettered working-classes were 
despised by the Pharisees. “This multitude which kuoweth 
not the law is accursed.” We must beware of despairing 
about people on the ground of their heredity , their environ¬ 
ment , their temperament , or of despising them. How often 
we hear, “Just like the Chinese.” While realizing the national 
characteristics of a race, we must not let them bias us, for Christ¬ 
ianity can change the natural man, and we must be ever ready to 
let go foregone conclusions about the Chinese,—“Give a dog a 
bad name,” and you know how difficult it is for him to get rid 
of it. 

How very carefully we ought to deal with a people about 
whose psychological condition we eveu yet know so little. God 
works by laws, His own law of evolution, and we must uot 
expect more than He has ordained. We see the lower order of 
God’s creatures—the animals, which express their wrath upon 
their fellow-animals by biting—we see these Kuliang womeu 
who are without Christ, standing on the hill aud cursing those 
who offend them,—we see a Christian sometimes giving vent to 
an outburst of uncontrolled passion or showing a lack of the real 
sense of honesty, but will Christ weigh these young Christians 
(some of them perhaps bom of heathen parents and none with a 
heritage of Christian forefathers) in the same scale as He will us ? 
I think not y for Christ says, “For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” Therefore, while 
by no means lowering the standard we put before them 
(and we must show them that we expect a very high standard 
from them) yet it behoves us to be very careful how we judge 
them, and not sometimes to do so as if we expected them 
to have reached a much higher standard than we have 
ourselves. 

Nor must we refuse to see possibilities of good in those 
whose faults aud vices we naturally dislike, or which society 
aud convention condemn. It is easy to be angry with coarse 
and ugly sins, but Christ received Mary Magdalene aud found 
her better soil than the proud self-righteous Pharisees. The 
kind of goodness which costs nothing, or which is the fruit 
of convention, is not precious to Christ like the goodness of 
the much-tempted; some things may not be such temptations 
to us as to the Chinese. Above all, we have to remember that 
the sins Christ condemned were the “respectable sins” of 
pride, hypocrisy, lovelessness. 
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Even in the good ground, Christ did not anticipate perfect 
results all at once. He submitted to the law of growtk. When 
all is said and done, “the earth beareth fruit of herself”— 
the sower stands before the mystery of nature. And even the 
Great Teacher stood before the mystery of human personality. 
He did not try to hurry results—to force heart and mind to 
a life they were not prepared for. It takes restraint and 
discipline to enable a farmer to watch his sown seed day by day 
exposed to frost and wind, rain and sunshine, outside his 
control altogether. The analogy of sowing is not a complete 
one, but there is a sense in which a teacher has sooner or later 
to say, “I can do no more but wait and have faith in the 
vitality of the seed.” 

Christ seemed to understand and make full allowances for 
the natural weakness and infirmity of men, for all the hin¬ 
drance of circumstance and environment and ignorance, and 
He would forgive “until seventy times seven,” but He never 
admitted that human nature was so conditioned by heredity 
and environment as not to be responsible. 

III. HOW CHRIST DEALT WITH THE HUMAN MATERIAL. 

The Master had in mind the selection and education of 
men who should carry on His work when He had gone (St. 
Matt. iv. 19), “I will make you fishers of men.” It is interest¬ 
ing to notice how often Christ impressed upon the multitude 
the importance of using the knowledge they had, and how He 
suggested they would be incapable of receiving more until they 
had done their best with what they already had. In a sense 
this may not seem to have been very encouraging : but if 
accepted, it would stimulate to the self-effort by which they 
would become capable of moving a step further in knowledge. 
He was helping men to stand upon their own feet and to become 
men of judgment themselves. Christ was always trying to 
stimulate the wills of men by holding out the hope and 
possibility of becoming better. He approached each man 
with a delicate sense of the value of his personality, and 
His handling of each was different. He saw and appreciated 
the strong points, He noted the peculiar dangers of each 
temperament, and He gave each man love. The school of 
Christ held together, not because the disciples all loved one 
another, for jealousy and strife often divided them, but 
because each man loved Christ and kuew that he was dear to 
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the Master. Recall the freedom with which they lived in His 
Presence, the ease with which they could ask Him questions. 
They were wonderfully at home with Him. Jesus taught that 
God so loved and cared for the individual, even the weakest, 
and illustrated it faithfully in His personal relations with the 
disciples. Could the teacher transmit the same message to-day ? 

Christ never forgot that each man was an end in himself, 
but Christ taught His disciples that no man truly lives until 
he has ceased to be an end to himself, until he sees that the 
purpose of life is not to have but to give. For that reason 
He detected and drew out in them all that made for au 
enrichment of their individual personalities and capacities 
for service to others. See, e.g. , how skilfully He uses the 
fisherman instinct in Peter. Latham suggests that He saw 
in Matthew His chance of making a link with the outcast 
publican community. Think of the encouragement it must 
have been to Matthew to know that his circumstances and 
calling were not simply despised and condemned, but utilized. 
In the same way Christ always respected individuality in the 
sense that He did not demaud the same type of service from 
each. Peter was not expected to be a John, nor John a 
Peter. Certain men in the group showed powers above the 
average : they appear to have been given exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities. In all this Christ only acted in accordance with 
what He steadily taught. 

While careful always to recognize individuality and 
respect the liberty of His disciples, Christ’s love was no weak 
love. He set His disciples hard tasks and impossible moral 
ideals. He never hesitated to show them their faults, but 
He did not stand aside from His disciples and coldly criticize. 
Standing by their side, coming to their aid where they had 
failed through cowardice ana unbelief, He bore with them, 
suffered in His own soul the pain of their falls and their slow 
progress. He ever stood enlisted with their better selves 
against their worse selves, and taught by the demand of His 
love what He said God expected from mankind, u Ye shall 
be perfect as your Father in Heaven is perfect,” 

Christ’s educational work was a preparation for life. 

If Christ saw more in the teacher’s opportunity than we 
have done, may it not also be that He has much to tell us 
about the teacher’s aim ? Amidst all the confusion of thought 
on this point, one thing is clear, that education must be a 
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preparation for life. Perhaps we tend to think of the training 
of the disciples as more specifically a preparation for their 
special mission of evangelizing the world, i.e ., for the office 
of the apostolate. But this is not the whole truth. 

Their special work could not have beeu accomplished, 
except as they had a poiut of view about life as a whole, and 
a standard of values , very different from that current in their 
day. Can we say that the teacher’s supreme aim, lying 
behind all instruction, training, arid discipline, is the pro¬ 
duction of a point of view, an attitude to life consciously 
chosen? If scholars leave our hands at 14, or even earlier, 
we cannot expect to see our work completed. Yet it is worth 
while enquiring whether it is in our power to teach the 
ordinary “ school subjects” in such a way as to suggest a point 
of view for life. If so, then we may well go 011 to ask 
whether the attitude to life which our teaching suggests, is 
anywhere near that desired by Christ for His disciples? 
Perhaps we cannot do better than take the Beatitudes as our 
guide, for in them Christ draws the type of character and 
life which seem to Him worth while. With men who aimed 
at this character and sought to adjust their lives to this poiut 
of view, Christ meant to leaven the world. 

In St. Matthew v. 3. 

Poverty of spirit according to Gore, is “detachment,” 
i.e., the spirit that is not dependent upon material resources. 
It is possible to be rich in this world’s goods, and yet be poor 
in spirit, not to trust in one’s riches. It is possible to be rich 
in the wealth of this world’s leisure, culture, intellect, and yet 
be poor in spirit, as knowing that man’s life consists not in 
such things alone, but has deeper needs, which can only be 
met in God. The man who is poor in spirit is not afraid 
“amidst the changes and chances of this mortal life ” for his 
heart is “fixed where true joys are to be found.” 

In St. Matthew v. 6. 

We see Christ setting the seal of His favour on men who 
refuse to be content with things as they are, and who mourn 
their own sins and failures, the sin and pain of the world, who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness and justice, a diviner social 
order in which they and others shall be satisfied. 
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In St. Matthew v. 5. 

What is the typical school point of view about meekness ? 
Is is not regarded as weakness f And the school world is often 
divided into parties and cliques. Would it be possible, or 
justifiable, to attempt to rule a school on principles of meekness, 
mercy, and peace-making ? Is the encouragement of emulation 
and competition likely to produce the Christian character ? 
Will it pay to give them the ideal of meekness and peace¬ 
making ? Christ says “ The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

In St. Matthew v. 10. 

Unpopularity is a hard cross to bear, even if persecution is 
no more active. Yet Christ offers His disciples a point of view 
which, if cordially and thoroughly accepted, is bound to bring 
them the pain of unpopularity, hatred, slander, loneliness, and 
perhaps torture and death. Such a life is “blessed,” happy. 
Is it possible for the teacher to help children to see that it is 
worth while , and a surer way to happiness, to live by principle, 
than to shirk pain and unpopularity : to do right in spite oj 
consequences f 

St. Matthew v. 13, 14. 

It is quite clear that Christ’s aim was to produce a type oj 
character , which should inevitably act as a challenge to average 
human life. “It is to purify by its own distinctive savour, 
it is to be conspicuous by its own splendid truth to its ideals , 
it is to arrest attention by its powerful contrast to the world 
about it.” (Gore, Sermon on the Mount.) 

We have seen that Our Lord was a practical idealist. 
Though no one can face His ideal without a sense of utter 
unworthiness and insufficiency, yet He really did mean that 
type of character to be manifested in this world. He had no 
illusions about this world, He knew what was in man. Re¬ 
member how He described the heart of man. And He meant 
the education of the disciples to fit them for life in this world. 

If we admit that the modern teacher must aim at the 
production of character, the question at once arises, how far 
can he work towards the production of the Christian character 
defined in the Beatitudes ? For example, one can only expect 
a genuine spirit of meekness, a meek character , from someone 
who is conscious of rights and their value, and who voluntarily 
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renounces them. That is to say, that the Christian character 
rests upon a foundation of elementary moral ideas. The 
experience of the Church in the mission-field is good testimony 
at this point. Why is it that every missionary society lays such 
stress iipon the work of education , primary and secondary ? 
Not merely because contact with the West has created a 
demand for our learning, nor because it serves as an excuse for 
getting the people under the influence of the missionary, but 
because the education and discipline of the school lay a moral 
foundation upon which the structure of the Christian character 
can be reared. Just as the Law provided for the Jews the basis 
of moral enlightenment upon which the Gospel was planted, so 
to-day in many nations the work of the school-teacher is laying 
the foundation for the Christian preacher. Love of truth and 
order, respect for law, the sinking of individual interest in the 
well-being of others, respect for experience and authority, the 
joy of good work, the value of effort, the discipline of the will, 
are some of the moral lessons which every school at home and 
abroad can teach, and these may, and do, constitute a real 
preparation for the Gospel. We may not see all the results we 
long for, but the life of the Spirit is never fruitless, and Christ 
the Great Teacher is present with us. 

Only God Himself knows the end from the beginning. A 
teacher, sick with disappointment at the apparent futility of 
his work, touches in his own personal life the very heart-sorrow 
of Christ, and truly bears his cross after Christ. Yet is it not 
possible to believe that the teacher can so present his instruc¬ 
tion, and so select his methods, as to leave some permanent 
trace on his class? Can he or she lift the business of living 
and learning and earning bread and cheese on to a higher 
plane ? Can he stimulate will and aspiration after a higher 
type of life, by what he is himself? Can he so teach as to 
leave his class with the impression that it would be good to go 
on thinking and reading by themselves? Perhaps this may 
sound impracticable. Yet is it not true that the good teacher 
must look ahead into the life his pupils will lead, and try to 
equip them to get as much out of it as possible, whether they 
are likely to be prominent people or not ? 

With the Twelve, Christ could hope to achieve what was 
impossible with the multitudes. He brought all His resources 
to bear on the task. Let us see how He used everything to 
develop in them the qualities which make for leadership. 
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Dewey remarks in one of his essays that every member of a 
democratic and progressive society must be educated for 
leadership as well as for obedience. “ He must have power 
of seif-direction, and power of directing others, power of 
administration, ability to assume positions of responsibility.” 
Christ was setting about the creation of a new type of social 
life, and had chosen to do it through the education of twelve 
men in its principles, ideals, and practice. 

The Twelve were taught judgment, but they were also 
exercised in the habit which should always balance the critical— 
that of appreciation and sympathy. A habit of judgment in a 
leader, without the power of appreciation often leads him into 
the worst kind of exclusiveness and snobbery. The disciples 
were taught to see the good in many types they would other¬ 
wise have ignored. They saw Christ covering the shame of 
a prostitude, willing to spend time and interest on children 
whom they would have sent away, seeing self-forgetting love 
where they would only have seen waste of money, detecting 
loyalty in a man who had not openly declared himself on their 
side. Also they saw Him mixing freely and naturally with 
every class in the community, turning aside from important 
business at the call of need. So they learned appreciation , and 
became gradually more ready to welcome all that was good in 
men: because they saw their Master loved it: and they 
gradually caught His point of view. The fundamental fact 
is the value of human personality to Christ. Every man is the 
“ brother for whom Christ died.” 

Christ recognized varieties of capacity amongst His dis¬ 
ciples and did not hesitate to select from the group those who 
would profit by more opportunity. Signs are not wanting that 
the disciples were tempted to exclusiveuess in relation to other 
men, and jealousy among themselves. But Christ’s remedy for 
this spirit was not to treat all men alike, but to offer them a 
different standard of judgment, and a more worthy object of 
their attention. He made the test of pre-eminence to lie uot 
in privilege, uot iu capacity for leadership, though He always 
utilised it— but in service. He did not repudiate the spirit of 
emulation, but gave it a higher motive. 

Every teacher has occasionally to take a tone oj co?npiete 
authority with his pupils. Christ said, “Ye have heard that 
it was said,” and therefore taking a still higher standard, said, 
“but I say uuto you,” but the teacher’s ultimate influence 
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depends on the extent to which his pupils discern that behind 
the voice of authority there lies the simple voice of love. 

Do you see the people waiting, oh, my sisters ? 

Waiting on with hungry hearts and sad, 

Waiting, tho’ unconscious they are waiting, 

For love,—the love divine to make them glad. 

Waiting for a love that stoops to win them, 

Waiting for a love that does not tire, 

Waiting for a love that’s always tender, 

Waiting for a love to lift them higher, 

Waiting for a love that breaks through barriers, 

Of race or rank,—of sect or “ views” or place, 

Waiting for a love that melts iu “ oneness,” 

Waiting for the light of God’s own Face. 

A love that “knows not” self but lives for others, 

A love that 11 envies not,” nor jealous is, 

A love that never boasts, nor thiuks the evil, 

A love that “covers” faults,—such love is His ! 

A love that “ beareth all things ” and “eudureth ” 

A love that “hopeth all things” day by day, 

A love that patient is, and “ faileth never,” 

A love that melts the heart with its warm ray. 

And Thou, O blessed Master,—Thou art waiting, 

To see Thy children live this love divine, 

Thou knowest that the world is still in darkness, 

And Thou dost say to us, “ Arise and shine.” 

“Arise,” show forth the glory of the Father, 

The Father’s heart of love so great aud strong ; 

That love that gave His best, His dearest treasure, 

Yea, gave Himself , iu giving up His Son. 

Oh ! love that gives itself; that keeps back nothing, 

That nothing has to keep, for God has all ! 

Such love the world is waiting for and seeking, 

Not waiting for a love all poor and small. 

Our limits are so narrow, so restraining ; 

We love the loveable—the good—the few, 

The love of God is broad, and deep and limitless, 

Oh ! let us change our old love for His new ! 

One of the most necessary qualifications of a leader is 
capacity for adaptation to new conditions and situations, but 
without surrender of vital things. We find Christ refusing to 
bind the disciples’ lives by regulations, but constantly forcing 
them back to the discovery oj the principles behind rules and 
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conventions. In this way, for example, He dealt with the 
Sabbath and with fasting. It is much easier to live by rigid 
rule than by principle, aud the disciples were obviously slow at 
understanding Christ’s point of view. We find Peter even 
imagining that forgiveness could be dealt out by rule. The 
disciples were taught to consider other men’s needs before their 
own, and to use their powers of mind and body, all that contact 
with Christ had brought them, in the cause of mercy, truth, and 
love, but we notice that up to the very end, right up to the last 
days before the Passion, they were still dominated by jealousy, 
envy, aud ambition. When the crisis came, they forsook Him 
and fled. 

What really won them to the unselfish life ? It was their 
Master’s sacrifice and death. In the end, it is the person of the 
teacher , his conformity to the principles he teaches which really 
makes the teaching effective. 

IV. HOW CHRIST SPENT HIMSELE AS A TEACHER. 

In St. Mark x. 45, “ For even the Son of Man came not 
to be miuistered unto, but to minister,” we have the thought 
of the constant sacrifice of Christ’s life as a Teacher. Here 
again He lived the Gospel of God’s free giving of Himself to 
men. This verse only illustrates what lies on every page of 
the Gospels. . . . that Christ gave Himself and spent Himself 
unsparingly for His disciples. He shared their life and inter¬ 
ests, “bore their griefs and carried their sorrows,” renouncing 
privacy and leisure in order to be with them, and opened His 
heart to them even wheu they hopelessly misunderstood Him. 
Perhaps there is nothing from which we naturally shrink more 
than “giving ourselves away” to people and getting no 
response. Yet Christ did it constantly. The record of His 
patient, faithful, unremitting care and love for His disciples is a 
true picture of the self-giving of God. Could we to-day show 
something more of the life of God to His children, if we were 
prepared to give ourselves to them and share their lives more 
entirely ? 

The real opportunity of the teacher always lies in the 
possibility of a personal relationship between her and her 
pupils. 

The use of the opportunity is conditioned always by the 
receptivity of the pupil, and the personality of the teacher, 
and sometimes by external regulations, but once the relation 
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between teacher and pupil is accepted. . ..once “mind,’ 1 
“soul,” “personality” is exposed to the power of another 
personality in a relation of recognized authority, is there not 
inevitably a vast spiritual and ethical opportunity f 

V. WHAT PREPARED CHRIST FOR HIS WORK. 

We are now forced back to consider the personal life of 
the teacher, and how he is to be prepared for his work, and 
sustained in it. 

There is a dominant part played in education by the 
personality of the teacher. When we look at Christ, we may 
feel the sheer audacity of taking Him as an example. Yet it 
may help us to remember that He grew in grace, learned 
obedience, and in His human life had to draw on the same 
resources that are open to us. What in the life of Jesus had 
helped to prepare Him for His work as a teacher ? 

St. Luke, ii. 41-51. 

These verses strike the key-note of Christ’s whole life, 
obedience to His Father’s Will, “Wist ye not. ...” From 
His earliest years He knew and acknowledged His Father’s 
Will as the law of His life. This was more than the seuse that 
one particular way of living was the Will of God for Him—• 
more than a “special vocation.” It was a conviction that 
the whole of His life was to be lived for God. No one else has 
ever entered into the fulness of this experience, because no one 
else has ever given God complete right-of-way in his life. But 
many men and women have known in their measure the strength 
and repose which come from the surrender of life to God. Such 
a life has an authority of its own, because it is in touch with 
God. There is a quiet unconscious power about some Chris¬ 
tians we know, which gives them an influence quite out of 
proportion to their intellectual or social gifts. The astonish¬ 
ment of the people at Nazareth when Jesus come into public 
life shows how completely He must have seemed one of them¬ 
selves, , and with what restraint and discipline He had accepted 
His limitations. But while Christ had suffered limitations, He 
made the fullest use of the advantages life offered. His illus¬ 
trations and metaphors show how closely He had been iti touch 
with nature, and the variety of human life He had observed. 
In short, we get the impression that He had not despised any 
experience as too commonplace and ordinary, but had tried to 
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learn the divine lesson from it. Is it not a mistake for any 
teacher to think he can keep his life rich aud fruitful, without 
the cultivation of human interests ? 

Oue of the greatest perils of a teacher is self-consciousness 
about his influence. Now while Christ was utterly aware of 
His mission, and of His unique communion with God, He 
never gave the impression of being didactic and self-conscious. 
He was utterly human with the disciples, and His teaching 
liad the spontaneity which comes from losing oneself in one's 
subject. Does not this unselfconsciousness come from a real in¬ 
terest in the subject, and in the people to whom we are trying 
to teach it ? 

We are accustomed to hear that Christ loved men. Is it 
harder to us sometimes to believe that He liked them? We 
can learn to like and to appreciate. 

VI. WHAT SUSTAINED CHRIST IN HIS WORK. 

In all the rush and pressure of His life, when sometimes 
there was not leisure so much as to eat, Our Cord constantly 
found time to be alone for prayer, even at the cost of sleep and 
rest. Prayer for Christ seems to have been a refreshment—to 
us it often seems an effort. But if Christ found it necessary 
to pray, does it not mean that our work would be more 
effective if we prayed more, and in accordance with the 
conditions upon which prayer is heard ? 

REAL PRAYER EVEN IE IT IS SHORT. 

What a difference there is in one’s prayers. A man who 
believes in the Spirit believes that “the breath of God,” the 
life of God inbreathed into a human soul, is stronger than any 
other force in the universe. No limitations or circumstance, 
no obstacles, can hinder that life from achieving that for which 
it came forth : not necessarily what the man himself expected, 
but what God willed. 

If we lived by faith in the Spirit, would not much of our 
work be lifted above despair, hopelessness, and weariness. It is 
the power of the inner life which is really effective, if we could 
only believe it. And the fight of faith for many of us consists 
in steadfastly choosing to live on the assumption that trust and 
love and hope and patience are really doing their work, even 
when all the facts seem against it—and that prayer is heard 
and answered. 
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M 1 """"' ISSION Boards have not yet clearly established their 
policies regarding the wise use of time on the field for 
language mastery or for added development. This is 
a matter of very great importance, alike to the new mis¬ 
sionary, to the missionary of experience and to the Candidate 
Secretary of the Home Board. 

I. For Missionaries During Their First Year. i. 
Language Study .—This is the primary task of the first two 
years for most missionaries. If done in solitariness in an 
isolated station under a Chinese teacher—who has not the 
faintest idea of modern methods of teaching the language—and 
surrounded by a tiny band of overworked missionaries and 
their Chinese colleagues, the hopelessness of the task, waste of 
time and nerve, and overwhelming sympathy for fellow workers 
will make the year of only secondary value. The uuiou 
training schools for newly arrived missionaries are established 
to make the difficult task as easy as possible and to secure for 
the new-comers the most favorable conditions for rapid advance 
in the language aud for acclimatising them with least danger 
to health. At least thirty per cent, greater progress in the 
language ought to result from attendance at a training institu¬ 
tion in Chiua than would be possible at an isolated station. 
Suggestions are necessary for studies under such favorable 
circumstances, since the directors of those institutions know 
the local conditions and will give all needed advice. If for 
any reason the new-comer cannot attend one of these schools, 
advice can be secured from the leaders of such institutions as 
to the best methods of study, or from those who have studied 
under them. 

2. Lectures .—Valuable as is the linguistic instruction 
given in the training institutions at Nanking, Peking, and 
elsewhere, the advantage derived from the lectures upon im¬ 
portant “things Chinese” by authorities is likewise very 
valuable, both because of the information gained and also 
because they relieve the monotony and strain of endless lan¬ 
guage study. 

* Reprinted from the Fourth Report of the Board of Missionary Prep¬ 
aration. 
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3. Private Study of Individual Missionaries —It is advised 
for those who cannot attend these schools, that not more than 
six hours per day be given to direct Chinese study, but that 
they substitute for further book work studies of their environ¬ 
ment and future people and chatting and visiting with them. 
Readings upon Chinese customs, religions, and the common life 
may take the place of lectures of the training schools. So far 
as possible these readings should interpret what observation 
has puuctuated with interrogation points. 

4. The Assimilation of Experience .—While not a study 
through books, newly arrived missionaries should learn all 
•liat is possible of and from the practical experience of their 
elders. In the training schools the leaders would naturally 
be persons whose experience is valuable and particularly 
trustworthy. Genuine studies of successful experience are 
ephemeral in their value, unless the student makes his own 
books as he gains new knowledge. Acquiring the systematic, 
accurate note-book habit will prove a valuable preparation for 
all one’s future. But such study can go farther than a note¬ 
book. It should be assimilated through practice hours when 
possible, and always should be discriminatingly digested and 
taken into one’s personal possession for future use. 

5. Fellowship .—One of the most valuable advantages of 
the training school over the isolated station is that of living 
with men and women from different denominations aud of 
varying races. The common life together, the stimulus and 
sense of rivalry arising from the same studies and lectures, sharing 
in walks, talks, aud tenuis, in daily prayers and Sunday wor¬ 
ship with no suggestion of denominational differences, those 
intimacies of closest friendships cemented by co-operation, 
federation, and fellowship in prayer aud by the ties of common 
tasks, are the surest guarantee of later abiding comity. Such 
institutions are the best laboratories in which to study all phases 
of co-operation, federation, aud even of union itself. 

While the isolated new-comer loses this benefit derived by 
new missionaries from attendance at training schools, he may 
learn, better than they, another lesson in fellowship in his 
isolation. Comradeship with the Chinese should be central in 
every missionary life, and it will be more helpfully so in 
proportion as one studies them and learns how to admire aud 
love and serve them. This should, therefore, be a major study 
of the first year, parallel with language acquisition, both for 
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isolated missionaries and for the less favorably circumstanced 
language school students. The danger of unduly cultivating 
certain congenial Chinese, thus occasioning envy, is to be 
guarded against, especially by women missionaries. 

II. Later Studies of Those on the Field. As a 
matter of fact most missionaries find themselves so burdened 
with work after the first years of language study that they do 
not find or make the time to pursue any line of study not 
strictly demanded by their daily tasks. This Committee 
believes that such a course is unwise, if God is to have the 
best and most productive service from His workers. Avocation 
may be just as fruitful in Missions as vocation , if carefully 
chosen , temperately pursued , and wisely co-ordinated . It is 
gratifying to notice that in nearly every mission field, and in 
none more than in China, the older missionaries are recogniz¬ 
ing as never before the dangers of stagnating intellectually, and 
the absolute necessity of advancing in knowledge and in power 
to grasp and solve their problems, and are therefore, singly and 
in groups, devoting themselves to the thorough and progressive 
studies of subjects of special concern to them in the prosecution 
of their work. 

1. The New Chinese Language .—This study should not 
be regarded as a questionable expenditure of time, especially 
in stations where modern education has introduced, largely 
from Japan, the new terminology and diction of renascent 
China. The.se new terms should be ktiown through a study 
of such volumes as Mrs. Mateer’s and Mr. E. Morgan’s, or 
better still, through reading Chinese periodicals and occasional 
government documents of importance. 

2. Selections from, the Classics. —Modern missionaries are 
likely to neglect the classical Chinese, now that the old require¬ 
ments are deleted in large part from government education. 
As there is much that is intrinsically valuable in the Classics, 
particularly the Four Books, and as they will long dominate 
modern wen li style, selections should be read, and usable 
quotations with their contexts should be copied for memorizing, 
and subsequent public use. Such studies are the necessary 
complement and fulfilling of the English translations read 
before going to China. 

3. Literary Avocations .—As an enrichment of one’s vo¬ 
cabulary and diction, it is well to read in part at least some of 
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the latest books issued from the Chinese press, as well as some 
of the standard belles lettres of the past and current periodicals. 
There are many admirable essays in modern diction and style, 
notably those of Iyiang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. According to one’s natural 
inclinations a special line of reading should be undertaken with 
a view to making literary contributions to Occidental period¬ 
icals or Asiatic Society Journals. Some of the Sung Dynasty 
philosophers still remain unknown to Euglish-speakiug readers 
for the most part and studies of China’s religious writings 
other than Confucian need to be undertaken. 

4. Field Studies .—Missionaries should know the condi¬ 
tions and circumstances of their own field. It is a mistake to 
judge or formulate mission policy from the viewpoint of one’s 
own station. Missionaries should visit others in the surround¬ 
ing district, thus learning the exact situation in each place. 
It is only in this way that they can make effective contribu¬ 
tions to discussions of mission policy. Every mission station 
in China should provide some person who is willing to co¬ 
operate with the China Continuation Committee in its field 
surveys with a view to a better and more economical occupa¬ 
tion. These studies are not to be merely geographical in 
character, valuable as they are for the missionary cartographer. 
They should be far broader in their scope than Dr. Cochrane’s 
rudimentary and important studies in this direction and perhaps 
start from his volumes as a basis. A few specialists of this 
sort would supply the greatly needed force for a Board of 
Missionary Strategy which will soon emerge and provide the 
Church with information which will render the present cam¬ 
paigning, often haphazard, vastly more effective. 

5. Local Studies in Religion .—The so-called “ Three 
Religions” of China are only formal and external manifesta¬ 
tions of religion behind which is a mass of heterogeneous 
beliefs, superstitions, and practices which are unknown to most 
workers. It is exceedingly desirable that every missionary 
should know the religious background which is to help or 
hinder the Gospel. A few specialists will enable their fellows 
to reach the Chinese hearts through what they have learned by 
laborious, patient, and sympathetic investigation. But this 
should not prevent every missionary from learning for him¬ 
self what the people really believe and practise iti the 
realm of religion. In many large cities there are religious 
gatherings on special days, when forms of worship are gone 
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through and lectures are given. Foreigners can usually gain 
admission to these meetings and also read reports of them in 
the local press. 

6. The Science of Missions .—Its hour was struck in China 
with Dr. Mott’s Conferences of 1913 and the consequent crea¬ 
tion of the China Continuation Committee of the Shanghai 
Conference. The Records of those Asiatic Conferences and of 
the Second Meeting of the China Continuation Committee 
should be studied by those who would learn from the best 
experience of others. The nine volumes of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, containing a wdder and less exact scientific 
statement of data, should also be studied. If the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee could establish a scientific missionary 
quarterly, or develop the Chinese Recorder more fully on this 
side much progress would result. 

7. Experiments in Missio 7 iary Efficiency ,—The science of 
Missions should be translated into the art of Missions, and this 
is only possible when students of the science will give them¬ 
selves to the application of discovered principles, attested by 
some experience, in wiser ways and under scientific tests. All 
the methods employed by China missionaries to-day are doubt¬ 
less valuable, but they are not all as helpful to the cause as 
they might be. The systematic search for the best that it may 
root out the good and the better can be successful only when 
experimentation under proper observation and discriminating 
criticism has been undertaken. This calls for painstaking 
study. 

8. Studies in Personal Dynamics .—The Chinese are pre¬ 
eminently a people who are swayed by great personalities. 
Confucius, rather than his Princely Man, has influenced couutless 
millions during twenty-four centuries ; and modern missionaries 
are likely to lose influence, if they do not perfect their own 
powers and exercise their own personalities. A prayerful study 
of one’s own life and its real springs, the reading of biographies 
such as are listed in the Bibliography, intimate conversation 
with the most thoughtful Chinese, Cbristiau and non-Christian 
alike, and conferences and studies having this great theme as 
their central objective, will result in better missionaries. 

9. Studies and Experiments in Leadership .—Increasingly 
must the missionary to China, like his brethren in Japan, 
assume the r 61 e of unobtrusive, brotherly leadership. The 
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lives of such men as Duff in India, Hogg iii Egypt, Hamlin 
in Turkey, and especially DeForest in Japan, are worthy of 
careful study. Neesima of Japan is perhaps the most sugges¬ 
tive life of an Asiatic for the present purpose, though Pastor Hsi 
will long live in the thought of those Chinese who knew him. 

Experimentation is even more desirable and should be 
based upon a thorough consideration of all the factors in the 
case and upon the experience of Japan missionaries. The rise 
of self-consciousness in the minds of Christian Chinese leaders 
and the action of the Continuation Committees in China have 
made it unwise and in some quarters impracticable to follow 
the old paternalistic theories of leadership. Experiments are 
in order, but they should be made upon the joint decision of 
missionaries and Chinese leaders. Experimenters should bear 
in mind that working shoulder to shoulder with a Chinese 
fellow worker is better than encouraging him from behind, and 
that the Oriental leader will profit by recognizing that his 
foreign co-laborer is, through the Christian inheritance of 
centuries, his superior in this legacy of character and ideals. 

io. Japan's Evolution .—Dr. John R. Mott’s contention 
that missionaries to China can learn more from the experience 
of modern missions in Japan than from that of any other single 
country is so true that this study should be in the program of 
the early years in China. While Dr. DeForest’s life is the best 
source at present, the promised biography of Dr. Davis and 
one of Dr. Greene, if it could be written, would supply further 
light as to how a man may influence a people in the process of 
transformation. The Japan Evangelist and the Year Book of 
the Christian Movement in Japan will prove very helpful in 
this study. If a number of missionaries are in a station and 
would subscribe jointly for the Japan Weekly Mail they would 
not only find it a source of illumination, but would also derive 
from it a view of China which is invaluable. The secular 
Year Book of Japan is also commended if any extended study 
of the subject is undertaken. Dr. Gulick’s Evolution of the 
Japanese is still valuable, though not recent. 

n. Occidental Progress. —In order to converse intelligently 
and helpfully with students and other new Chinese, it is 
essential that the missionary should be a student of Western 
progress. The making of Europe and America, especially of 
Great Britain and the United States, is replete with lessons for 
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China’s transitional stage. History, however, is not so helpful 
as a mastery of present-day movements in the industrial, social, 
intellectual and religious world. By clubbing together a 
group of missionaries could have the reading of a few of the 
best periodicals and the most notable volumes of the year. 
The resultant knowledge should be passed on to appreciative 
Christians and other Chinese, either orally or through Chinese 
periodicals. 

12. Life Specialties .—Every missionary can make some 
contribution to the interpretation of China to the world. It 
cannot be done in a year. It must be some elemental subject 
which has gripped the soul and which, brooded over and 
studied on every side, at last becomes clear and illuminat¬ 
ing. Dr. Gulick’s classic, just mentioned, is an illustration of 
what is meant, as also his latest volume, iutended to mediate 
between Japan and the United States, The American Japanese 
Problem. The mastery of some perennial problem of China’s 
present and future, its agitation and measures for its solution 
will endear an elect missionary to millions and win for him 
China’s grateful epitaph, “ He loveth our nation.” 

13. The Time for Such Studies .—As already stated, lack 
of time rather than of inclination is the real difficulty in pros¬ 
ecuting any studies on the field. Seemingly this is a sufficient 
reason ; really the objection only takes into account hours and 
an overflowing work which cannot be overtaken, no matter 
what program is adopted, while it ignores the far more impor¬ 
tant item of efficiency in the missionary vocation. The more 
rapidly China advances, the more varied the demands created 
by Occideutal contact, the larger and more exacting one’s 
constituency becomes, the greater is the necessity of being 
fitted to aid and to lead in the nation’s Christian renaissance. 
The developing thirst of New China for the waters of a Chris¬ 
tian life and civilization cauuot be quenched at the mouth of 
empty cisterns ; full aud ever renewed springs can alone meet 
its clamant need. 

This means that missionaries should resolutely set them¬ 
selves to solve the problem of filling as related to the threaten¬ 
ing disaster of an easy emptying. A systematic husbanding 
of minutes ; the use of hours spent 011 boats, in carts or sedau 
chairs for thought upon some pressing problem or for reading 
some helpful discussion affecting it; the employment of part 
of the rest period on the mountain or by the seashore; the 
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occasional interjection of vital discussions of phases of mission¬ 
ary efficiency at monthly missionary gatherings, annual meet¬ 
ings, or on the cool heights of Ruling and Mokanslian : these 
are suggestions only of what is possible without taking weeks 
of time for the studies recommeuded. But it is this Com¬ 
mittee’s deliberate conviction that missionary Boards should 
encourage their missionaries to make time, if necessary, to 
enable their workers to live the abundant life which is bound 
to be the most fruitful one. Need we add that the spiritual 
filling of the individual should be safe-guarded and developed 
as a primal necessity of missionary efficiency ? 


The Study of Methods and Results of the Fukien 
Provincial Evangelistic Campaign, 1914 


E. H. MUNSON. 
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ITY Evangelism 


AIM OF THE MOVEMENT. 

well expresses the new trend of 


11 


C evangelistic effort among the higher classes in China. 
During the past three or four years this effort has 
been limited primarily to the larger cities which 
have in most cases been the provincial capitals. The inspir¬ 
ation and enthusiasm has spread from these centres to other 
cities and there has been a growing demand for evangelistic 
effort along similar lines in prefectural and county cities. This 
was especially true of the prefectural cities in Fukien Province 
after the Eddy meetings in Foochow of 1913. As a result the 
Christian forces of the province united and carried through 
the province-wide Evaugelistic Campaign during the Fall of 
1914. For a detailed account of these meetings as held in 
the thirteen centres with tabulated results four mouths after 
the meetings, reference is made to the report of the Provincial 
Evangelistic Committee published iu February, 1915. 

The purpose of this province-wide campaign as interpreted 
by the Provincial Committee was three-fold, namely, First , 
to establish new points of contact between the so-called higher 
classes and the Church ; Second , to afford opportunity of 
presenting the claims of Christianity to these large masses of 
men throughout the province, including gentry, officials, 
business men, students, and shopkeepers; Third , after the 
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meetings in the follow-up work to give enquirers the privilege 
of carefully investigating the teachings of Jesus Christ and, 
where possible, of leading those men on to the point of accep¬ 
tance of the Christian Truth. 

TO WHAT EXTENT WAS THE AIM ATTAINED? 

Of course the ideal kept in mind was not simply that of 
establishing a point of contact with a man, but of actually leading 
him to the point of decision. Reports which have been gathered 
by a very careful survey from all centres assure us that the first 
two parts of this aim were adequately attained and in some cities, 
in varying numbers, enquirers from the meetings have been 
led to the acceptance of Jesus Christ. From the very begin¬ 
ning the Executive Committee held that no appeals should be 
made at the time of the meetings among these non-Christian 
men for definite decision to become Christians, but rather that 
the first step, namely, the decision to investigate the claims 
of Christianity, be the one upon which emphasis should be 
placed. The fact that there was a total attendance of 134,000 
in the thirteen centres, and that over nine thousand expressed 
themselves as willing to study the Bible, gives ample proof that 
the Executive Committee’s ideal as far as one and two were 
concerned was reached. A trifle less than fifty per cent of those 
who signed cards actually attended Bible classes so that in 
reality we may conservatively state that there were 4,234 
enquirers of Christianity as a result of the meetings. It may 
be that many others of the remaining fifty per cent have studied 
the Bible by themselves or in their own homes, and in this 
way would be included under the term “enquirers.” However, 
of this we have no proof and can only judge from the facts 
available. 

CRITICAt SURVEY. 

Although no suggested program for the future has been 
proposed or even discussed, as far as we know, yet we believe 
that it will be of great value at this time, to all interested in 
evangelistic work, to deal briefly and in a constructive manner 
with the criticisms and suggestions in connection with the 
methods and plan of the campaign. We understand that there 
are several other provinces in China which are contemplating 
similar movements and our experience will be of immense value 
to them. It may be well for us to deal first with the criticisms 
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in connection with the plan and work of the Provincial Execu¬ 
tive Committee and then with the criticisms of local committees. 

(a) Provincial Executive Committee. A very constructive 
criticism comes from Inghok with regard to the science lectures 
for the smaller cities. We quote as follows,—“The science 
lectures were not simple enough or directed to any special purpose 
in the life of the people. We feel it is possible to make them 
ad hommem and serve a real purpose in the lives of the people. 
For example, the hygienic lectures are bearing new fruits. I 
am sorry that we have no definite suggestions for simplified 
science lectures, but simple Astronomy, Physiology, etc., would 
come home to our country audiences. This they could com¬ 
prehend.” Three or four cities make a similar criticism. 
In general the opinion seems to exist that the scieuce lectures 
were above the understanding of the audiences and lacked 
practical application. This, of course, would not apply so much 
to the science meetings in Foochow and Amoy where probably 
the audiences were better able to appreciate them. 

In some centres the impression made by the campaign 
was transient and superficial. Kucheng reports as follows : 
“The campaign attempted too much in too brief a space of 
time. It tried to reach too many people.” Shaowu expresses 
the opinion of several cities when they report: “That the 
whole campaign and the methods tempted eveti the best of the 
Chinese to rely on the bigness of it, its novelty and appeal 
rather than the final win-one method.” 

Doubtless the main and most universal criticism made 
deals with the message of the speakers. One city thus expressed 
its criticism, “The great Christian truths regarding sin, 
pardon, faith, redemption, eternal life through Jesus Christ— 
none of these were emphasised. The speakers were under the 
disability of a subject imposed upon them rather than chosen, 
with a result that their addresses were lacking in spontaneous 
power.” Evidently this criticism is more true of the evangelist 
to Kucheng and Fuhning than of some others. Chinchew 
has the same criticism to make of the message, i\e ., “That 
it dealt too much with railroads, opium, and electric trains, 
and the sins of officials, and not half enough with personal 
sins, personal salvation, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” However, 
the speaker and the message given at Hinghwa and Hokchiang 
seem to have had just the opposite effect. Quoting from a 
report from Hokchiang : “The speaker and his message were 
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all that could be desired. The very faithful maimer in which 
he exalted the Bible aud Jesus Christ made it a very easy 
matter for auy man to take a stand for Christ aud the Church.” 
Were we to summarize the general treud of the message of all 
six evangelists, including Mr. Eddy himself, one might use the 
criticism given by Shaowu : ‘ ‘The patriotic motive so thorough¬ 
ly aroused by our speakers brought many to the point of decision 
where there was not sufficient religious motive to hold them. 
Would not a more selective message aud method give a group 
that, while smaller, could be better conserved aud developed.” 
There is no doubt that men were not really convicted of sin or 
their need of a Living Saviour as far as the general keynote of 
the message of the campaign is concerned. However, there 
are many of us who feel that this result was constantly before 
the Executive Committee and its attainment should be reached 
in the Bible classes and decision meetings during the period 
ofjollow-up work. Mr. Eddy himself recognized this criticism 
in connection with his message even before he had held the 
meetings, but he feels that this way of putting the Christian 
message was the most appropriate for this time in China’s 
history aud at this stage of our work among these educated 
men. However, Mr. Eddy is open-minded and during the past 
few mouths has repeatedly written asking for frank criticisms 
and suggestions as to just how the message can best be presented 
to the educated classes of China. 

The writer of this paper feels that one of the greatest 
weaknesses in the whole work of the Provincial Committee was 
their eager desire to dissolve themselves as soon after the 
campaign as possible and leave the local centers entirely to 
themselves as far as follow-up work goes. We don’t wish to 
claim any special superhuman wisdom or power for that 
committee, yet we do feel that very constructive guidance 
could have been given in many cases bad the committee 
arranged for post-campaigu visits throughout the province. As 
Amoy writes, “The local centres have been left to themselves, 
except as a few letters have been written.” 

{b) Criticism connected with the work of Local Committes. 
The criticism expressed in Fuhning’s report seems to be 
universal where similar conditions obtained. We quote as 
follows : “ I am afraid we should have more carefully given 

heed to the advice to have men wholly set apart for this work. 
We have lost something of what we might have had through 
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not having a man solely set apart for this work, but we thought 
that several parts could equal the whole aud I do not think it 
has.” Hokchiang writes as follows : “I am sorry to say that 

there was uot a single person who gave his whole time to this 
work. Results would have been different if there was some one 
person who was managing the follow-up work.” This weak¬ 
ness cannot be emphasized too strongly. The results were the 
same whether in the secondary city in Fukien or some provincial 
capital in any part of China. Where the price was paid the 
results were obtained and where the Church did not pay the 
price, results were lacking. Previous to the evangelistic 
meeting the Provincial Committee constantly emphasized 
this point. 

Not only must workers be set aside for full time to 
prepare for these meetings, but the length of time given to 
follow-up work should have been extended. Iu a number of 
centres meu who were set aside had to return to their former 
work within a mouth after the meetings. This meant a 
break iu the most important part of the whole movement. The 
experience gained iu Foochow proved that even an adequate 
number of meu set aside for three months after the evangelistic 
meetings is not sufficient. Quoting from one of the members 
of the Foochow Committee : “ The preparation and follow-up 
work could uot have been done without the five men especially 
set apart for four months. In another campaign it would be 
profitable to cousider the setting apart of meu not for a few 
months, but for two years. We should plan for years instead 
of months for follow-up work.” 

Another city reports: “The one thing lacking was sin¬ 
cerity on the part of the workers representing the several 
Churches when it came to the matter of harmony and unity of 
effort. Great good would have followed the meetings of this 
city had the follow-up work been conducted in a properly 
harmonious and energetic manner.” Several cities report that 
just at the time when it came to divide the spoils, so to speak, 
jealousy arose between the Churches aud workers. This lack 
of harmony spells defeat for the city in which it exists. 

Mauy of the secondary cities made the mistake of filling 
the program too full. For instance, one city which reported a 
criticism of the Provincial Committee as being an attempt to 
accomplish too much in too short a time was the very city 
where the Local Committee themselves repeatedly urged and 
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planned for additional meetings over and above what the 
speakers and Provincial Executive Committee had advised. 
Even in Foochow where the workers had gained the experience 
in a previous campaign, it was felt that the program was too 
full and left the workers worn out immediately after the meet¬ 
ings when they should have been fresh for the follow-up work. 
A few cities combined scientific and evangelistic meetings and 
almost without an exception this was found to be a grave 
mistake. In other cases it came as a request from the Local 
Committee and in two cities which did so they most strongly 
criticized the message given and their meetings. 

From the very beginning the Provincial Committee made 
no effort to plan for women’s meetings and in fact discouraged 
such attempts. Iu some cities, however, meetings for women 
were held and the general criticism seems to be that for such 
meetiugs among women special speakers should be provided. 
Mr. C. T. Wang, the evangelist for Hinghwa and Hokchiang 
(in both cities there were meetings for women), has very 
decided convictions upon this point. 

For such an evangelistic movement to touch only the 
provincial capital and largest prefectural and country cities 
does not make it “province-wide.” It only became so as the 
extension movement was carried out to the smaller towns and 
villages from those cities. The most encouraging reports 
continue to come from the cities and districts where the pastors 
and Christian workers were stirred up with the zeal to carry 
the evangelistic message out to the neighbouring villages. In 
these districts a reflex influence has been exerted upon the 
parent Church as is always the case where extension work is 
undertaken. 

“Not prepared” is doubtless the most glaring criticism 
which comes from the majority of centres. We quote from 
Fuhuing report as follows: “Generally speaking I would 
say from the point of view of additions to the Church, Fuh- 
ning was not properly prepared either iu its leadership or in 
its church-membership.” Outside of the pastors, preachers, 
and a few Christian students the rank and file of the Church 
membership in almost every centre was found to be unprepared 
for such an extensive movement. A Chaugchow representa¬ 
tive writes, “One of the chief weaknesses is the difficulty to 
get the average church-member (apart from the pastor aud 
more active deacons), to assume personal responsibility and to 
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do personal work.” Amoy voices the same difficulty: “Our 
greatest weakness was our lack of personal workers to call on 
‘ investigators, ’ to really get them enrolled in Bible classes— 
then a lack of qualified class leaders. We have had some 
splendid leaders, but an insufficient number.” In many cases 
it has been found that the conception of a Bible class as held 
by some Chinese workers is far different from the one which 
obtains in the West. It is often hard for them to see how it 
is otherwise than an excellent opportunity for the leader to 
preach to the class members. Much needs to be done yet in 
the way of training real Bible study leaders who will lead 
investigators into a deeper knowledge of the Truth. In fact 
Shaowu mentions as one of the strongest points of the cam¬ 
paign, that it gave a revelation of the need of developing 
personal workers. 

VALUABLE FEATURES OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The last-mentioned criticism has been at the same time a 
wonderful incentive to the Church forces. In Foochow the 
Christian forces have become so impressed with the need of 
more intensive evangelistic effort that the temporary Eddv 
Campaign Committee has been organized into a permanent 
Union Evangelistic Committee with four men, three Chinese 
and one foreigner, giving the larger part of their time to this 
work. 

Kienning reports : “The most valuable part of the whole 
movement for Kienning workers was the Preparation Training 
Conference in Foochow. It proved to be a great inspiration 
to all who atteuded.” The report from many centres both in 
north and south Fukien emphasizes this point. The inspira¬ 
tion of these Conferences both in Foochow and Amoy put 
enthusiasm and vigour into the work of the Chinese, and as 
one evangelist reports : “We hope it will have proved to have 
largely developed in our workers initiative and self-reliance 
as contrasted with the reliance on foreign leadership.” An¬ 
other writer reports that, “through the Training Conferences 
and meetings in their central cities, live ideas and methods 
have begun to permeate the work in the out-stations as never 
before.” 

Probably the most evident result of the whole movement 
was the accomplishing of one of the objects of the campaign, 
namely that of establishing points of contact between the 
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Church and the educated business men aud official classes. 
One city in reporting on this point says, “The plans were 
adapted to the times. They united the gentry and made the 
people realize that the Church had a message for them. It 
gave a new approach to the whole people. It is absolutely 
true that out here in the country the whole city was 
stirred. Never had we had the ear of the people before. The 
Bible Classes, the hygiene lectures, the monthly socials are 
well adapted to continue the contact gained. Out of it has 
grown our City Y. M. C. A. aud our district-wide educational 
campaign, in which we have enlisted officials, gentry, and 
pupils generally, with the result that we have some very large 
prosperous public schools in five of our chapels. And the 
end is not yet.” Another city writes: “ Our friendly rela¬ 
tions with all classes in the city have been very greatly im¬ 
proved since the meetings, especially with the students, gentry, 
and shop-keeper elements.” Still another city reports: “We 
all feel that the campaign has been a big lift up for the 
Church here and has made our relations so much more friendly 
with all classes and given our Chinese such a vision and train¬ 
ing in what can be done that it has made certain a decided 
advance in the near future both in numbers and influence.” 
Another city of south Fukien reports: “Certainly the work 
among the so-called literary classes has been much simplified 
as the result of the Eddy meetings in this city. The cam¬ 
paign has resulted in much by way of visible results and has 
served to greatly strengthen our points of contact in this city 
and render possible far greater work than we otherwise would 
have been able to do now or in the immediate future. Ku- 
cheng reports: “That the meetings have drawn together 
large crowds for an avowed purpose of learning something 
that would make life better and worthier ; the diffusion of a 
spirit of brotherhood aud social good-will between the different 
classes, and a better understanding by the masses of the 
purpose aud work of the Christian men among them. Prej¬ 
udice has been broken down and paths made into the jungle 
of ignorance and superstition which so often confronts the 
missionary.” 

Another very noticeable aud resultful movement has been 
that of the extension of the campaign idea to the smaller towns 
and villages in various parts of the province. In this connec¬ 
tion Inghok writes: “The series of meetings that followed 
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throughout the district as a part of our Evangelistic Campaign 
did much for all of our Churches. Several villages gave their 
largest temples. The meetings were attended by students and 
gentry just as was the case in central cities. In practically 
all the chapels new names were added to the rolls as members 
and they are coming to the church regularly. There is a new 
spirit of comradeship and fellowship established with the 
gentry and students throughout the district that will be of 
great help to us in all future efforts.” Shaowu reports : “A 
vigorous and livening sub-campaign in Iangkao.” A letter 
from Hokchiang reads as follows : “One vast section to the 
west of this city into which the Church has never got a foot¬ 
ing has been opened and there are tweuty responsible families 
in one village alone who have expressed a desire to unite with 
our Church as a direct result of the work of one or more 
literary men who have come into the fold since the Eddy 
Meetings.” Reference to the report of the Provincial Evangel¬ 
istic Committee shows how the whole Christian work of Ting- 
chow prefecture has been affected as the result of two delegates 
having attended the Amoy Training Conference and meetiugs. 
They are planning a prefect-wide Evangelistic Campaign early 
in 1916. Kienning plans similar meetiugs in a number of 
their country cities this coming fall. Hinghwa reports : 
“Christianity in the eyes of the public occupies a much 
more favourable position than hitherto. Workers and Chris¬ 
tians have all been stirred up and in the Social Service, 
such as sanitation lectures and so forth, night schools and Bible 
classes have doue devoted work not only in Hinghwa city, 
but in Sienyu, Gengkau, and Antau.” If time permitted 
numerous other instances of the widespread influence to the 
most remote towns and villages of the province might be 
mentioned. Space will not permit us to do more than mention 
the fact that social and reading rooms have been established 
in five of the secondary cities with a view to more effectively 
reaching men of these classes. 

After all that has been said, the result for which we praise 
God most, is that of individual lives changed and men led on 
to a definite acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. Quoting from one city we read: “Last Sunday I 
baptized nine men of great influence in this city and admitted 
them into the Church in full connection. There are no less 
than fifty of this class, many of them degree men who have 
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Identified themselves with the Church. The number is steadily 
increasing, there being two, one of whom was a degree man, 
enrolling their names at the close of the service last Sunday. 
One man expressed it to me in this way, “ Since the opening 
of the work of the Church in this city fifty years ago there 
has not been witnessed a scene like the one to-day where a 
group of men of that class stood before the altar and were 
baptized and admitted into the Church after a most rigid 
examination.” One of the members of the Foochow Com¬ 
mittee writes: “Since the campaign men have been uniting 
regularly with the Church, not in large numbers, but in num¬ 
bers that indicate a healthy growth. The most remarkable 
instance of a decision in Foochow to unite with the Church 
was that of Mr. Lau Buo K.a, the Salt Commissioner of Fukien 
province. He was baptized and joined the American Board 
Church at Peace Street on May 23rd.” Time does not permit 
us to mention many other cases of changed lives. No attempt 
has been made to secure an approximate number of those who 
have united with the Churches since the meetings. 

The Social and Community service activities undertaken 
in connection with the follow-up work will doubtless be treated 
fully in the paper on “Social Service” to be presented before 
this Conference. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PAPER ON FUKIEN EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN. 


Helpers set aside. 
Foochow, 

5 men full time 4 months. 
Amoy, 

2 men full time 3 mouths. 
1 man full time 6 months. 

Changchow, Noue reported. 
Chinchew, 

1 man full time 1 month. 

1 man half time 2 months. 

Hinghwa, 

6 men full time 3 months. 
Futsiug, 

No one. 


Bible courses used. 


“Christian Fundamentals,” 
“St. Mark.” 


“Christian Fundamentals,” 
“Introduction to Bible 
Study.” 


Locally prepared course. 


Mark’s Gospel. 

New Testament used as text 
book. 
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Inghok, 

3 men half time 4 months. 
Mingtsing, 

None specially set aside. 
Kutien, 

None specially set aside. 
Fuhning, 

2 men part time 4 months. 
Yenping, 

1 man full time 4 months. 
Kienyang, 

None specially set aside. 
Kienning, 

1 man full time 4 mouths. 
Shaowu. 

1 man full time 2 months. 
1 man half time 6 months. 


Mark’s Gospel. 


Gospels of Mark and Luke. 


Mark’s Gospel. 

Modification of “ Christian 
Fundamentals.” 

“ Outline of Christian Teach¬ 
ing,” “Christian Funda¬ 
mentals.” 


The Women s Department of Our Institutional 

Church 

MARY SING-GIEN CARL.ETON. 

■fp? !lh the Church of “Lofty Friendship,” otherwise 
known as Central Church, Foochow City, is striving to live up 
to the ideals set forth in its name. We are so glad that, though 
in English we have had to adopt the very stereotyped name of 
Central Church, in Chinese we can still preserve the name 
which, in a certain sense, represents the work we are trying to 
do. We want to make our Church a “living, breathing, vital 
force ” for Christ and to do this we are trying to be such 
faithful friends to Him that we may be true friends to those 
about us and lead them into the fellowship of Him who alone 
can give them joy and peace and satisfaction. 

We are only a year old and some may think that it is too 
soon for us to give any kind of a report of our work which has 
been termed an “experiment” when, as yet, it has not been 
thoroughly tried. Yet the fact that we are often asked about 
our work shows that many are interested in our progress. And 
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since God has so wonderfully blessed the efforts of this past year 
we are looking for still greater things, and want to enlist the 
prayers of every reader of the Recorder in our behalf. 

As in other countries, our work has grown out of a definite 
need of reaching the people at large through social means and 
then guiding them on to Christ. The thought of an Institu¬ 
tional Church in Foochow City originated in the heart of 
Bishop Lewis, and he has set on fire, for this work, the hearts 
of all who are now engaged in it. He felt that the time had 
come to establish an indigenous Church, so we are here and are 
meeting all our running expenses. The work is done entirely 
by Chinese under the supervision of the missionary-in-charge. 
Mr. Wong Gang-Huo has charge of the Men’s Department and 
I am in charge of the Women’s Department. Perhaps it 
would be of interest to know what other workers are connected 
with our work for women. 

Mrs. Lau has charge of the Kindergarten Department. 
She had special training for her work at Folts Missionary 
Institute, Herkimer, N. Y., and is doing very efficient work. 
She has three helpers, all of whom are graduates of our Girls’ 
Boarding School. Two of these had two years of kindergarten 
training under Mrs. Lau and one has had a year of normal 
work. Last year we started with sixteen children ; this year 
we are starting out with an enrollment of seventy, in spite of 
the fact that we are charging tuition, though we did not do this 
last year. The work is of such a character that the President 
of the City Normal School has been very desirous of having 
one of our workers to take charge of their kindergarten under 
Mrs. Lau’s supervision, but unfortunately we have been unable 
to respond to his offer. 

We also have a lower primary school. Last year we 
started with about teu children. Gradually our number 
increased, till at the close of the year we had about forty but 
of these more than teu boys were over ten years of age. This 
year we have excluded all boys over ten and we have raised 
our tuition fee. Nevertheless, our enrollment is between fifty- 
five and sixty. This is all the more surprising because the 
government schools are charging no tuition for children of the 
lower primary grades. We have as a classical teacher a very 
fine man who gives his full time to the work ; also a young 
woman who has had two years of normal work. I, myself, as 
well as each of the other workers, including the kindergarten 
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teachers and the two social workers, spend from two to three 
periods each day in the class-room. 

Aside from this we have Bible classes once a week. Last 
year over fifty women signed cards but only about thirty came 
regularly as city life in China, as in western countries, is full 
of social functions. For this reason it is difficult to maintain 
a regular attendance. We are using the course recommended 
by the Bible Study Committee of our Conference. Its very 
simplicity makes it of value to us. In a week we are 
planning to have our Bible Study Rally and organize our 
classes again. 

Lectures, too, are an important factor in our work. We 
hold them every Saturday afternoon. Every one is welcome 
to these. Our attendance varies from sixty to four hundred, 
according to weather conditions and feast days. The lectures 
are mostly on such popular subjects as we feel will be instruc¬ 
tive to the women. Our missionary friends do much to make 
these meetings a success as we have to call on them largely for 
the lectures. Before and after these meetings as well as the 
Sunday services we have an opportunity to chat with the wom¬ 
en. As a result two women have been taken into the Church 
and there are several other earnest inquirers who, we hope, may 
join the Church before the year is over. We are hoping to 
start different lecture courses for small classes of women, such 
as simple lectures on nursing, cooking, the care of children, 
and foreign etiquette. 

We have begun to hold a few special English classes and 
there is a call for music, which I fear is more than we can 
undertake at present, outside of the school. 

For the children, our pupils and their friends, we have 
the Sunday school, which is organized according to modern 
methods, and the “Children’s Club.” This Club is run much 
on the order of the “Boy Scouts” and the “Girls’ Camp 
Fire” movements. We want to teach our children to give and 
serve and love. 

You will see that our work has many branches and as 
needs arise we shall enlarge it as we are able to man it, but 
all these various interests are only used as a means to the great 
end towards which we are all working and praying, the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom into the hearts of “China’s Millions” for 
whom He gave His life and for whom He is waiting. Will 
you not remember us iu your prayers ? We need your help, 
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for we are all young, not only in years, but in experience and 
especially in this form of work. God is blessing the work to 
us by teaching us the value of “team work” and by teaching 
us more of His love and power to guide and uphold. 


The History and Policy of the W. M. M. S. in 
Securing and Training Young Men 
for the Ministry. 

H. B. RATTENBURY. 

Ty^jHIS subject naturally divides itself into three parts: 

I (tf) The Policy in England, (£) The Policy of the Past, 
(c) The Policy of the Present. 

(a) The Policy in England. The Wesleyan Meth¬ 
odist Church of England prides itself on having a ministry 
thoroughly democratic in origin and thoroughly efficient for 
its own peculiar task. The training is a long one. Older 
and zealous ministers are continually on the look-out for young 
men of promise for this work in all walks of life. When 
found, such youths are given a “note to preach,” which 
means that they accompany a lay or ministerial preacher on 
various appointments during one quarter. Should this test 
prove satisfactory (in certain cases it will not even be necessary), 
the youth is then proposed as a “local preacher on trial.” As 
such he must conduct services for at least one year, being 
continually listened to by preachers ministerial and lay. Should 
the reports again prove satisfactory, he may then be presented 
for examination as a “fully accredited local preacher” before 
the local preachers’ meeting. He must have read through the 
whole of the Bible at least once, and have read, not necessarily 
have studied, Wesley’s Standard 53 Sermons and notes on the 
New Testament. The Local Preachers’ Examination consists 
of a report of the candidate’s sermon preached before three local 
preachers and one minister, an account from him of his Christian 
experience and an examination in the contents of the Old 
and New Testaments and in theology. (The present writer 
regards this as the most searching examination he ever faced, 
but oral examinations vary with the examiners.) Having acted 
as a fully-accredited local preacher for at least one year the 
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youth may then present himself as a candidate for the ministry. 
The first stage is that a vote is taken and carefully recorded at 
the Quarterly Meeting {i,e ., the local church court) as to 
his suitability for the office. In most cases every member 
of that quarterly meeting will have had an opportunity of 
hearing the lad preach. Safely through this ordeal he takes a 
preliminary examination (excused to any undergraduate of any 
university) and preaches a trial sermon before three ministers. 
The results of preliminary examination and trial sermon are 
reported to the District Synod (/.<?., the provincial court). 
The case, character, ability, etc., are discussed with great care, 
and there before the pastoral session of the Synod the candidate 
faces once more an oral examination. If considered satisfactory, 
he preaches once again before three ministers and sends a written 
sermon also for criticism to the examination authorities. He 
goes up for final examination, taking written papers in theology 
and general knowledge and an oral in theology before the 
examination committee. His preaching records are there, and 
he has to be medically examined. This examination committee 
recommends his acceptance (or rejection) to the ensuing 
conference of the whole church and there he is constituted 
a candidate for the ministry. The ordinary candidate is sent 
for three years to the Seminary (which period for the university 
man of high attainments is generally reduced to one year). 
In Seminary he gets a lot of preaching—at least three Sundays 
out of four. After Seminary he still has four years’ probation to 
run, remaining unmarried and taking examinations the while. 
At the eud of the four years he is ordained if all goes well. 
Most of the men take at least nine years from the time they begin 
preaching to their ordination. This is why it is that men taken 
from all ranks of life, of all education and no education, should on 
the whole turn out such a sound working body. The sine qua non 
is that a man should be able to preach, that he shows capacity 
for winning souls, and that his own immediate circle speak 
well of him. In the ranks of our ministry brotherhood side 
by side may be found the Fellow of Oxford or Cambridge, the 
farmer, the mill hand, and the collier. Again and again has it 
been found that the less privileged are by no means the less 
gifted for the work of the ministry. Lack of educational 
attainment never has been in itself a bar to the ministerial 
office any more than the lack of ability to pay one’s own 
College fees. On the other hand there is no premium on 
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ignorance. Outsiders competent to judge, taking us all in all, 
would probably assign the finished product no mean rank 
even of educational attainment. But it should be noted that 
what we desiderate are “gifts, graces, fruit,” i.e., preaching 
gifts, character, and power to save souls. Such a man we feel 
has the root of the matter in him. Other men may be excellent 
in their way but they are not worth our time or money to train- 
(b) The Policy of the Past in China. Until quite recent 
years there was a tendency to make light of our church 
organization. We were out to make Christians and not 
Methodists. The result is that, neglecting our own Church 
History and institutions, we developed a sort of patriarchal 
Congregationalism with nine parts patriarch and one part 
congregational protoplasm which neither members nor pastors 
understood. In those days the minister, of his own initiative 
only, gave notes to preach and appointed local preachers. They 
had none of the recognised books. Some ministers spent 
much time and did hard work with these individuals and 
there were first-class individual results. There were places 
waiting for all out-standing men. They were times when 
mission funds were comparatively plentiful and when each 
church seemed to require a paid agent. As time progressed 
there was growing dissatisfaction with the type of men used, 
and a theological seminary was opened. Men to be sent for 
training there were first nominated and examined orally in 
Synod, the sole nominator being the minister, and none of the 
authority and consequent interest being shared with the church. 
Occasionally from the ranks of these men, one here and one 
there was advanced to the status of ordained minister and 
others became useful paid lay agents. In other churches it is 
possible that several of these latter would have been ordained. 
We waited for the combintion of “gifts, graces and fruit,” 
and were content to wait 40 years for a total, to that time, of 
three ordained ministers only. 

These days are passing away. It is not for us to judge 
those who were before us. Doubtless they did their best with 
the material available under very hard and trying circum¬ 
stances, and yet one sort of catches a Satanic grin under that 
ancient platitude, “Let us make Christians and not Methodists.” 
They meant it so truly that they never dreamt how impossible 
a task that was for Methodists to perform. As well might Mr. 
and Mrs. Wang 1 say, “Go to, let us beget children but not 
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Wangs,” and then refuse to give the Wang-lings all the stored- 
up experience of the house of Wang, lest by-and-bye they 
should be unlike the house of Li. The only rational way to 
make the young Wangs good men and women was first of all 
to make them good Wangs (especially if Wang was a Meth¬ 
odist). This brings us to 

(c) The Policy of the Present. It is roughly the discovery 
of our own soul and the embodiment of it in practically the old 
surroundings. We are now giving notes to preach and appoint¬ 
ing Local Preachers, on trial and fully accredited in the way 
we understand (see a). Whilst the type of thing in b is still 
with us it is changed and the church through its local court is 
definitely associated with its ministers in the selection of 
candidates for the ministry and for the paid lay-preacherships. 
Our order of ministry is two-fold. There is the lay preacher 
(usually unpaid), the separated minister (usually paid). In 
China, as with other churches, the paid lay-preacher for the 
moment dominates the situation but recently whilst the separ¬ 
ated ministers have rapidly increased in numbers, the unpaid 
local preachers are probably tenfold what they were ten years 
ago. Our progress lies along those two natural lines. It is 
doubtful if there will be a large increase of the paid lay-agent 
type. Such men, as a rule, ought to be able to be ministers if 
they have the gifts. If not, except that they usefully fill a 
temporary need, they ought probably to be working at their 
trades and preaching in their leisure hours. Out of a present 
total of seven ministers and ministers on trial in the province 
of Hupeh, four have come through the paid lay-agent stage, 
five from establishments of higher education—where, however, 
their course ot advancement has been practically parallel to 
what ours was in England (see a). Our aim is to work our 
own church machinery, machinery set forth in paragraph «, 
with of course certain alterations necessitated by the fact that 
we live in China and not in England. The more we work it, 
the more we find it works. 

In conclusion some words must be said as to the new 
situation raised by the Student Volunteer Movement in China. 
At present there are groups of men in all colleges pledged, 
before they have faced and realized any of the needs of the 
church, God willing, to give their lives to the ministry. 

(i) It is our historic and perfectly sound position that 
the spirits must be tried. In all times there are men who 
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think they are called of God to do this aud that with which 
others canuot be fouud to agree. When the call of the Church 
agrees with the call of the individual then it may well be 
thought that both calls are of God. This Student Volunteer 
Movement is working dangerously (if hopefully) upon the 
utterly immature. It must be that there will be disappoint¬ 
ments both to individuals aud to churches. 

(2) These Student Volunteers are a little excessively sure 
that they are better than their fathers. It is to be hoped they 
are, aud yet it is difficult for us Methodists to give them 
differential treatment. Frankly, we should be false to our own 
traditions aud beliefs so to do. We do not wish to see a priv¬ 
ileged and an unprivileged group of ministers, the main 
difference beiug that one man can speak English, the other 
uot. We shall uot move along that line but go forward as 
we have begun, and in both types of men (the elder and the 
younger) try to work the machinery of a. 

(3) Granted your Student Volunteer is the right sort aud 
that the church recognizes his “call,” what is the best thiug 
to do with him is still a great problem. For iu one thiug he 
is utterly and hopelessly the inferior of the older type. He has 
no experieuce of what he is going to. The question arises as 
to whether it would uot be better in every case where a Middle 
School or College student feels the ministerial call to get him 
out for at least one year before his seminary training begins. 
If he were the right sort he would come back hungry for help, 
if the wroug he would early find out his mistake, and not too 
late. 

(4) There is a tendency among these meu to dictate to 
the church the conditions in which they will serve her—a 
tendency that for the time focuses around the money question. 
There is a devil there to be exorcised or the movement is on 
the way to destruction. A living wage is one thiug, but for a 
man called of God to demaud a certain grade of salary, not 
because he needs it but because his grade of scholarship com¬ 
mands it, is to degrade the high aud holy calling in the 
scramble for honors and riches that has so often desecrated 
the temple of God. Fancy St. Paul, Euther, Wesley, St. 
Francis or the early Methodists doing so. 

(5) The movement we welcome with all our heart. But 
it is time the grievances were given a rest and the privileges, 
opportunities, and responsibilities given a larger place. It is 
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au awful responsibility to be called of God to the ministry. It 
is a terrible thing to disobey the heavenly vision. If these 
men really hear the voice of God, they will take the leap of 
faith and will find the Everlasting Arms around and under¬ 
neath them. Is not the entry to the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment for the Ministry in danger of being made too easy ? We 
were taught to pray, and not to push, to let God choose and 
thrust men out. Men-made volunteers will be nothing but 
a curse. Real God-possessed, God-driven men will be as 
apostolic now as ever they were. u Oh, that Thou wouldest 
rend the heavens and come down.” 


3n HDemoriam —Mrs. Ella Davidson Little. 

r. i-. price. 

I iN the death of Mrs. Lacy L. Little (?iec Miss Ella Davidson) 
on July 7th, the American Southern Presbyterian Church 
in China has lost one of its choicest workers. 

Mrs. Little was born near Yorkville, South Carolina, 
forty-nine years ago. After graduation from college and having 
had valuable experience in teaching and in Christian work in the 
homeland, she came to China in 1891 ; she thus completed a 
quarter of a century of service as a foreigu missionary. 

She first resided in Hangchow, where for several years she had 
charge of the Girls’ School, the first and, at that time, the only 
school of its kind iu the Mission. The young women who were 
under her influence during that period remember her with abiding 
affection and gratitude. This is illustrated by the remark of one 
of them who, like so many others, is now a mother presiding over 
a large family. This lady, Mrs. Lo, on hearing of Mrs. Little’s 
illness, said, “ I could not help loving Mrs. Little. It just seemed 
the natural thing to do.” 

On October 31st, 1900, she was married to Mr. Little, and 
removed to Kiangyin In Kiaugsu, where she entered upon a new 
and enlarged sphere of activity. There, while co-operating with 
her husband in his extensive evangelistic work, she also founded 
an academy for girls and a training school for women. Capable 
of carrying on varied interests at the same time without clash or 
confusion, she kept open her home, where anybody was welcome, 
guided the affairs of two schools, and was laying still larger plans 
for the future, when iu the pride of her usefulness here she was 
called to the service above. She was a rare and, to our view, an 
indispensable worker. 
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As we look back on one who thus served her generation by 
the will of God and has falleu asleep, many qualities stand out as 
worthy of emphasis aud emulation. We can mention only a few 
of these. 

One of her characteristics was her winsomeness. Attractive in 
person and manner, she was still more lovely in her spiritual life. 
She'had the practical common sense of Martha, and to this she added 
the quieter devotion of Mary. Whether in the homeland among the 
churches when on furlough or in the mission circle, or among the 
Chinese, she was one of whom we can truly say that we thank God 
upon every remembrance of her. 

Another of her qualities was leadership. She did more work 
than one person should have undertaken, working often agaiust 
bodily weakness and discomfort which she was reluctant to disclose 
to others. But while working hard herself, she had the happy 
faculty, which not all workers have, of getting others to work also. 
She naturally took the place of leadership among the Chinese 
women and girls. Aud they, as naturally, recognized iti her a 
born leader of women. Nor did she lead by force of command. 
She led by force of personality. Moreover, she was always ready 
to accord to others the credit of achievements in which she had the 
principal part. 

Another thing that made her character so beautiful was her 
uniform cheerfulness. A friend who went to see her during her 
last illness at the Red Cross Hospital in Shanghai, remarked that 
she was so overborne by weakness and depression that she could 
not even smile, and this friend added, “And you cannot think 
of Mrs. Little without her smile.” But her hopefulness broke 
through even the gloom of those last weeks of terrible suspense aud 
suffering, just as it had always done, like a ray of sunshine on even 
the darkest days. A colleague who lived in closest association 
with Mrs. Little, remarked that her friends never saw her other¬ 
wise than cheerful and optimistic. It was in looking upon the 
unseen aud the Eternal that she found that serenity of spirit and 
hopefulness of outlook that enabled her always to scatter sunshine 
along her way. 

Another outstanding characteristic of our lamented co-worker 
was her love for the Chinese people. She loved them all and she 
loved them all the time. It was for them that she spent herself, 
even to the last ounce of her endurance. Her love for the Chinese 
and her desire for their highest welfare cannot be better illustrated 
than by a letter which she dictated for the Christians at Kiaugyin 
during the month of May, when the first realization came that she 
would probably never see them again. 

“ Tell them,” she said, “ the Father never makes any mistakes 
in placing His workers. I loved to work with them there, and had 
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many plans, but the Father wants me to serve Him elsewhere. 
Tell them it is most beautiful to be going Home, although I am 
very sorry to be leaving them. Ask them to pray very earnestly 
that the Father will make it my joy to do His will, and that I may 
be able to rejoice even when the way leads through the crucible 
of pain. 

“ Tell them to ask the Dear Father to be as merciful to me as 
He thinks is best. 

“ And now as to them : In the first place, tell them never to 
doubt, never doubt God ! Never doubt His word, and pray for an 
increase in faith, and tell them I hope that each of them will learn 
the great joy of living not for self but for Him , and that there is 
nothing else worth while. I long for each one of them to be able 
to say, ‘ For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gaiu !’ Tell them 
I doubt if there is any real, true Christianity apart from that which 
has in it the power to live a self-denying life. 

“Tell them I long for them to be active as soul-winners, and 
for them to be liberal givers to His cause. Tell them to live in 
love and helpfulness and never forget the many around them who 
know not about Jesus Christ. I delight to know that there is an 
increased interest in the spirit of prayer. May the spirit of prayer 
ever increase among them ! And may our Father’s richest blessing 
be ever upon them.” 

And then with characteristic thoughtfulness, she named one 
by one those who, for one reason or another, lay particularly upon 
her heart. 

Indeed, for her to live was Christ, to die was gain. 

And she, being dead, yet speaketh. 


Our Book Table 

“Wamcrr of Tinnkvkt.ly," by Amy Wilson Carmtchafl. Messrs. 
Morgan &' Scott , is Paternoster Bldgs. On order bv the Mission Book 
Co. 

G. S- Eddy bears the following testimony to Mr. Walker. “ I 
was thrown with him as a fellow-worker time after time in 
missions, in conventions, or student camps. I often found myself 
unable, through sheer lack of physical strength or of spiritual 
attainment, to hold on with him in the lonely hours of continued 
and concentrated prayer : or in the terrible soul struggles, as he 
sought to turn the tide in a convention or meeting from defeat to 
victory, from indifference to spiritual hunger, and from sin to 
righteousness, in the vast throngs that he faced from time to time. 
He moved among us a strong man; and many, from Ceylon to 
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North India, from Travaucore to Madras, are richer for the true 
life that he lived.’' 

The present volume is an attempt to make Mr. Walker known 
to a still wider circle, that as many as possible may be enriched 
through contact with his life, or, as the authoress expresses it 
in her foreword, may have “the sweetness of a new friendship 
begun here to be continued There.” The background of the 
picture is a little blurred and indistinct, in order that the portrait 
of the man himself may absorb attention. We shall not learn 
much from this book about missionary organization or methods or 
about the Tinnevelly Church as a whole. Nor is the book arranged 
to make the reading of it easy and attractive. Most of its 450 
pages are in small print, and consist of extracts from diaries and 
letters, and the authoress seldom allows her pen to wauder 
into descriptive writing. But the reader who patiently works 
his way through the story of the j’ears will find Mr. Walker’s 
personality laying increasing hold upon him, and bringing him 
no little spiritual benefit. Mr. Walker had a large capacity for 
growth, which remained with him to the close of his life, and this 
gives to his life-story a progresssive interest. He was a man of 
many gifts. He was a good linguist and scholar. He kept up his 
reading of the Bible in Greek and Hebrew and was at the time 
of his death engaged upon a translation of the Apocrypha direct 
from the original Greek into Tamil. His judgment upon matters of 
practice and theory in mission work was eminently sane, and he 
had the gift of lucid expression. He was interested in good 
literature and read widely. His Bible readings were greatly 
appreciated by his fellow missionaries. He was a notable and 
arresting preacher. But that which gave strength and unity to 
his work and life was his singleness of aim and purpose. Ever 
since, as he himself expressed it, “ he had put his hands quite 
within the Master’s hands ” to do anything and go anywhere as 
He should appoint, he lived to please Christ. A fortnight before 
his death he made the remark to a friend, “ I have not changed 
my life purpose : ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it briugeth forth much fruit.’ ” His 
desire was to be a fisher of men, and all his reading and observation 
were made subservient to the fulfilment of this purpose. His 
power in this kind of work was exceptional. Though living in 
an obscure Indian village, he was known throughout India and 
invited to hold missions in different parts of the country. Three 
chapters of the biography describe his work in the ancient Syrian 
church in Travancore. In these days of committees and elaborate 
organization it is good to meet a man of Mr. Walker’s type, a 
man who sought, like his Master, to influence men by personal 
contact and to implant in individual hearts the seeds of eternal 
life. His whole-hearted sincerity, liis holy zeal in soul winning, 
his intense striving in prayer, his simple, strong faith, his untiring 
devotion, will rebuke and inspire those who seek his companionship 
in the pages of this book. 


H, W. Oi.dham. 
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Working Women of Japan, By Sidney g Gui.ick. (Library of Christian 
Progress.) Missionary Education Movement of the U.S. and Canada. 
N. K 79/5. Pp 162. 50 cents gold. 

This volume belongs to the now familiar Mission Study type. 
It consists of 12 chapters beginning with a discussion of the Social 
Classes in Japan, old and new, followed by intimate descriptions 
of women in family life, as the wives of farmers, of artisans and 
as merchants. A chapter is devoted to each of the subjects of 
Baby-tenders, Household Domestics ; Hotel and Tea-house girls ; 
Factory Girls aud Women ; Geisha and Ljceused Prostitutes. There 
is an account of Ameliorative Efforts, some of them of great im¬ 
portance, and a final chapter is devoted to the Matsuyama Girls’ 
Home, in which the author has for many years been much 
interested. Thirteen excellent illustrations add to the value of the 
descriptions. More may be learned from this small volume (which 
can be read through in an hour or two) about the real conditions 
prevailing in the life of the women of Japan, than from a “Five 
foot shelf” of the works of travellers, or even of most residents. 

What a pity it is that there are no statistics for compiling a 
similar survey of the status of the women of China! 

A. H. S. 


Thf. East and the West for April. 

This number is opened by an article from Dr. Walmsley, 
Bishop of Sierra Eeoue, on West Africa aud the War. It is 
mentioned that the export of trade gin from Continental ports 
to Africa has not been stopped, but is carried on iu English 
boats. In British Colonies the work of missions has hardly been 
interfered with on account of the war, while in the Kameroons the 
important Basel Mission work has been iu the main suspended. 

Archdeacon C. W. Farquliar of Pongas, in an article on New 
Methods and Old Problems iu West Africa, cites the decision of 
Bishop Ingham, then Bishop of Sierra Eeoue, to make the prepara¬ 
tion for work in that Mission a thorough training for a school¬ 
master. This he considers was a wise change. 

“ The hortatory system of evangelicalism has bad a long vogue 
and has failed, and now we need to turn about and adopt another 
method, with a freer use of symbols. We want pictures, Stations 
of the Cross, lights, and all the paraphernalia of catholic practice 
iu worship. The accepted mode of procedure which I desire to see 
reformed may be summarized as follows : Secure assent to Christ’s 
claims, instruct for baptism, advance to Confirmation and Holy Com¬ 
munion, and then trust to exhortation iu class and to preaching iu 
church for the building up and buttressing Christian character ; the 
result has left me cold and the adherent uuedified. I suggest that a 
primary effort of the missionary should be to magnify God iu the 
minds and thoughts of the natives, and then to labor to create a 
clear sense of siti and its heinousness in the sight of the Holy God. 
In past efforts we have betrayed undue haste, aud have taken for 
granted comprehension ; we have hastened to gain the Promised 
Hand, whereas we needed the discipline of the desert for the mold¬ 
ing of character. Alas ! we desired to count heads and to present 
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cheery reports, and because natives could recite the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, we assumed that they comprehended and assented 
to all the enshrined doctrines. Except in Turkey monogamy is 
accepted in all Europe, whereas it is rejected in Africa. When 
we tell an African that he must put away one or more of his wives, 
he is as shocked as we should be to be told that we must kill off 
our mothers-in-law to secure domestic felicity. No African 
woman considers it dignified to be a sole wife. 

During the extended period of lactation an African woman 
is a mother wholly and solely, laying on her husband a burden 
which his polygamous forbears were not necessitated to bear. 
While polygamy is lawful, promiscuity has always been looked 
upon with abhorrence.” 

Dr. James L. Barton, Foreign Secretary of the American Board, 
under the title of American Missions in Turkey, gives a graphic 
account of the effect of the war upon missions in that empire. 
After detailing the terrible aspects of the case, he calls attention to 
the brighter side. Large sums of money have been sent by 
Armenians in America through the American Board to their people 
in Turkey, of which uot a dollar has been lost in transmission. The 
Presbyterian Board has transmitted even larger sums to their part 
of Turkey. The solidarity of Islam has been not a little shakeu 
by the conflicts of the past year, in which Mohammedans have been 
engaged on both sides. Sales of the New Testament in Arabic 
and in Turkish have been larger than usual. Western education 
is increasingly valued. The Armenians have met the attacks upon 
them both as individuals and as a race in a manner to make a deep 
impression upon a multitude of Moslems. Hundreds of thousands 
have not only refused to give up their belief in Christ for a reward, 
but have, with cheerfulness and courage, singing hymns and in 
prayer, started upon their long journey toward the desert and to 
probable death. 

This period of stress and strain for Turkey has afforded an 
unusual opportunity to present to Mohammedans the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, whose chief service was to 
minister to others. Even the terrible sufferings of Christian girls 
in Mohammedan harems will not be in vain. These spiritual 
forces can never be dissipated. The seed of the Gospel of Christ 
sown in the hearts of these women will unquestionably bear fruit 
in years to come. There are many who feel that the new op¬ 
portunity will prove to be well worth all the effort and all the 
sacrifices made in the last ninety-five years of the work of the 
American Board in Turkey, and that in a large measure these 
years have been but years of preparation for the real task yet to be 
accomplished. 

Rev. D. Macfadyen, a Director of the London Missionary Society, 
contributes an article on Missionary Education in America, de¬ 
scribing the Hartford School of Missions which was the direct 
outgrowth of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. This school 
has a course of post-graduate special study, but the course can be 
adapted to the individual student. The trvo essential subjects for 
the missionary course are the study of the Bible as the text-book 
of Missions ; and Phonetics, the modern key to learning any spoken 
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language. The latter is taught by a phonographic record, c.g., of 
a Mohammedan teacher reading the Koran. Studeuls are assisted 
in making a special study of their prospective fields of labor. There 
are special facilities for students preparing to go to the Bevaut and 
to Mohammedan lands. The full course requires two years, and 
the special post-graduate course for theological students lakes one 
year. The minimum number of hours for such is 420 for the 
academic year. But in addition to these regular courses arrange¬ 
ments can be made of a very elastic character for taking in 
missionaries on furlough, students who have a limited time to 
spare, and others who require special treatment. The students 
may come in for one or two courses only, and get the benefit of 
the work though without acquiring any right to a certificate. There 
are courses in hygiene, sanitation, and first-aid. A course in 
business is intended to give a knowledge of the principles of book¬ 
keeping and accounting, which may save hours of time aud an even 
more serious drain of nervous strength. By dovetailing lectures a 
graduate missionary may study the principles of psychology and 
pedagogy, and so prepare himself for teaching, or study the methods 
of comparative religion. Or he may take a course in sociology 
which will prepare for constructive social work. The medical 
missionary may add to his medicine an expert knowledge of the 
Bible ; and an industrial missionary may make himself effective as 
a first-aid doctor. There is a special department of missionary 
practice under the charge of Mrs. Beni. W- Babaree, which aims at 
suggesting to students both tact and initiative in dealing with 
strangers. (Mrs. Babaree has been both a successful foreign mis¬ 
sionary and also a superintendant of the City Mission of New' 
Britain, Conn.) 

Hartford Seminary is under the care of Dr. Douglas Mackenzie, 
the son of the famous South Africau missionary. He is a mis¬ 
sionary at heart, as well as a sound scholar aud an evangelical 
theologian. 

Other articles in this number of The East and the West are, 
Conflict of Religions in the Punjab; by Barakat Ullah, M.A., 
Professor of Philosophy in Peshawar; A Christian Hermit in Burma, 
by Rev. W. C. B. Purser ; The Pattern of a Missionary Church, 
by Herbert Kelley, S. S. M.; Our Attitude Toward Hinduism, A 
Reply, by Rev. P. B. Emmet; The World Conference on Faith and 
Order; Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, by the Editor. 

An Editorial Note entitled: “Ignorance in high places, - ’ 
severely criticizes the statements of Prof. Herbert A. Giles in 
his recently published volume of Hibbert Becturcs, called ; “ Con¬ 
fucianism aud Its Rivals.” After contrasting the simplicity aud 
beauty of Confucianism with the “garnish” and other additions 
which “Pauline Christianity” added to the teachings of Christ, 
Prof. Giles goes on to speak of the failure of Christian Missions. 

He is unaware that since he left Chiua twenty-three years 
ago, there is no country of any size in which Christianity has made 
such rapid progress. If statistics available for the decade 1900 
to 1910 are to be trusted, Anglican aud Protestant Missions in¬ 
creased during this period at the rate of 129 per cent, and Roman 
Catholic Missions at the rate of 70 per cent. 
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Prof. Giles wishes to have China “join in the okl Unitarian 
worship of 4,000 years ago. Let them transfer to T’ien (God). . . 
all those thoughts of reverence and gratitude which have been 
centred so long upon the human to the neglect of the divine. 
Their stirring battle-cry would then be: There is no God but 
God and Confucius is His Prophet ! ” 

A. H. S. 


journal of the North China Branch of thr Royai. Astatic Socirty, 

Vol. XL VIL 1916. 

This ancient Journal is pursuing its way successfully and un¬ 
obtrusively. The new volume introduces to the reader’s notice 
things new and old. The papers will be eagerly read by students 
interested in the various subjects. To the “ wai hong” they will 
be dry and barren. The collector, and others too, will find the 
paper on Early Chinese Bronzes full of information and suggestive. 
It should be pointed out that “ting” was a radical long before 
Kaug Hsi. It would be more correct to say that it was retained 
by Kang Hsi—rather than that it was made by him (p. 3). Prov¬ 
ince of Shansi (p. 6 ) should be Shensi. Students of literature 
will find the Rev. G. G. Warren’s review of M. Chavanne’s 
Edition of Sze Ma Ch'ien full of matter and criticism. Mr. 
Warren supplies us with a most valuable outline of this great 
work. It is of great interest philologically and historically. 

Travellers and naturalists will find much information in this 
number of the Journal. Mr. F. Kiugdon Ward’s Notes on the 
Flora of the West Szechwan mountains shows that he is a traveller 
whom one would like to have as a companiou, and Mr. Sowerby’s 
paper on the mammalia of North China is most valuable and 
informing. Mr. Sowerby not only contributes his personal experi¬ 
ences as a hunter, but adds recent researches of all other workers 
in the same field. 

To most people it will be news that the lakes of the Chinese 
Empire contain a considerable number of species of freshwater 
sponges. Dr. Annandale has laid us under obligation by his 
article. This insertion should lead others to follow up the matter. 

Dr. Stanley writes on snakes and gives Mr. G. A. Boulenger’s 
opinion that the two snakes submitted to him may be described as 
new species. They were collected among the Kuatun hills, Fukien. 

Dr. A. P. Parker gives a very interesting paper on old 
Shanghai: and Prof. Latourette surveys the work by Western 
students of Chinese History: a very necessary and valuable bit of 
work. Prof. E. H. Parker gives translations of Chinese State 
Papers from Boxer Days. 

The volume contains the usual reviews, which though not 
covering all the books of the year, yet are very useful. There is 
a short account of the Society’s venture in the publishing business : 
it is to be hoped that it will not suffer any pecuniary loss in dealing 
with Stervart Lockhart’s collection of Chinese Coins. 


E. 
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Songs for Schools. Arranged by Miss J^aura White. Christian Liter¬ 
ature Society. Price /-; cts. 

Some time ago this small collection of a dozen songs for 
schools came into our bands. We have much pleasure in recom¬ 
mending its use as a welcome addition to those already published. 
The name of the lady-editor is a guarantee of careful selection and 
good work. In the hope that a further edition will soon be called 
for, we venture to make a few suggestions. 

It is strange that the title-page should be wholly in English 
while the songs themselves are in Chinese. We suppose that 
this is a concession to the teachers, but, surely, any teacher 
capable of teaching the Chinese text of the songs would be qualified 
to read a title-page and index in the same language. In a hymn- 
book, where most of the hymns are translations of well-known 
hymns it may be well to provide an English index, but these 
songs are obviously not translations of the favourite songs of which 
the titles are given. To make this collection suitable for use in 
schools where English is not taught the whole should be in 
Chinese. 

Many hymns and songs published in Chinese have one grave 
defect, in that the accent and rhythm of the text do not coincide with 
those of the melody. Here, the chief offender in this respect is 
the New Year’s song and there are one or two other instances, but, 
on the whole, music and words are happily matched. 

There is no indication, until one examines the words, that the 
songs are meant for girls’ schools and, indeed, there is no reason 
why they should not be adapted for boys’ schools as well, and 
their usefulness greatly extended. The title of the last song reads 
curiously, “Welsh Melody All through the Night.” One might 
tire a little even of Welsh melody if so protracted. 

We welcome every effort to cultivate a sound musical taste 
among the boys and girls in our schools and those who make use 
of this small book will be doing something to secure that end. 

A. B. 


"The Co comb t an,” A Monthly Magazine published by the Students of 
the Shanghai American School. $1.50 per year. Annual Number. 
$0.60 per copy . 

The students of the Shanghai American School have produced 
this year a creditable annual of their school journal, which appears 
as the June issue of Volume Three of tlieir monthly magazine. 
The book includes over one hundred pages, of which fully one- 
fourth are embellished with half-tone cuts illustrating the sur¬ 
rounding activities and personnel of the school. The volume is 
evidently largely the work of the students in the High School, and 
is a credit not only to the pupils themselves, but also to their 
instructors. If there are any who cherish a lingering doubt as to the 
wisdom or practicability of educating American children along Ameri¬ 
can lines in China, even the hasty reading of these pages will remove 
scepticism and produce conviction that at least this group of 
students are well trained and lead a very happy and educated life. 
The report of the superintendent which is included in this number 
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will prove instructive reading for those interested in educational 
problems. We congratulate the school and particularly the editors 
upon the result of their labours. 

C. L. B. 


Handbook for Chinese Examinations in the Maritime Customs. 

Compiled by A. H. Harris, Commissioner, Examiner for 1913. 

This little book shows how the authorities of the Maritime 
Customs are endeavouring to assist their staff to acquire a working 
knowledge of the Chinese language. There have been many 
difficulties in the way, but as the Inspector General remarks, “ It 
is more than ever necessary in these times for the reputation of the 
service aud its continual usefulness that the reproach, now begin¬ 
ning to be heard, that its members do not take sufficient interest in 
the country which employs them, to learn its language, should be 
removed.” The volume contains various circulars issued by the 
Inspector General concerning the study of the language and the 
requirements for examination. It is plainly hinted that it is very 
much to the interest of the In-door Staff to pass these examina¬ 
tions as speedily as possible. Mr. Harris gives specimens of 
papers set in recent years together with a running commentary 
which cannot fail to be of great assistance to the meu. In fact, others 
who are studying the language would gain some help from his wise 
counsel. We have no doubt that the volume will be eagerly 
studied by the prospective candidates. 

D. McG. 


Correspondence 


SCRIPTURE READING. 

To the Editor of 
" The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Somehow up here 
we are not getting on with Scrip¬ 
ture study, and I want to know if 
there be means of remedying the 
matter. The I. B. R. A. readings 
are most excellent for those who 
have got to the stage of home 
folks, and it may be for parts of 
China, but they are too advanced 
for here, aud they and the S. S, 
lessons are wedded. 

I have felt for long this diffi¬ 
culty aud now the divergence of 
Americau and British societies 
seems to suggest a point where 


we should set up our own house 
on a basis suitable for Chinese. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. Hunter. 

Kuangning. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MIS¬ 
SIONARY SECRETARIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : It occurs to me that 
readers of the Recorder might 
like to have my impressions of 
the Annual Conference of Mis¬ 
sionary Secretaries of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, recently 
held at The Hayes, Derbyshire, 
and which I was privileged to 
attend. 

Perhaps some other mission¬ 
aries from China enjoyed a 
similar privilege, when at home 
on furlough, and such will not 
need to be told of the beauty 
and quiet and restfulness of the 
house and grounds where the 
meetiugs take place from year to 
year. I only wish the China 
Continuation Committee could 
discover such an ideal spot in 
China, far from the noise and 
turmoil of Shanghai ! 

About seventy or eighty mem¬ 
bers made up the Conference, 
which lasted from Wednesday 
night till Friday noon, and in 
all essentials followed the famil¬ 
iar lines of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee ; that is to say, 
a number of sub-committees 
brought in reports of varying 
value, which were discussed, 
amended, and adopted. No doubt 
all of these reports represented 
much patient investigation and 
strenuous work during the 
twelve months since the Con¬ 
ference last met. As these re¬ 
ports will be officially edited 
and forwarded to China in due 
course, I will not deal with them 
in detail, but rather touch on 
more personal impressions. 

I was deeply impressed with 
the personnel of the Conference— 
its intellectual distinction, spirit¬ 
ual force, and catholicity. It 
represented all the leading British 
and Irish Societies, and it was 
a joy to see High Anglicans 
and Friends, Presbyterians and 
Wesleyans, Christian Jews and 
others, all meeting on a footing 
of equality and brotherhood. 

It was a pleasure to note what 
a large number of experienced 
China missionaries have been 
Secretaries of Home Boards, men 
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like Nelson Bltton (L. M. S.), 
James Webster (U. P. M.), and 
Dr. Hodgkins of the Friends, 
while a large proportion of the 
other Secretaries—men like Ford 
William Cecil (S. P. G.), F. 
Bayless (C. M. S.), C. E. Wilson 
(B. M. S.), Directors Fen wood 
and Hawkins (F. M. S.), Dr. 
Haigh (Wesleyan), etc., have 
visited the China Mission Field. 

China missionaries will be 
pleased to hear that China oc¬ 
cupied the chief place on the 
ageuda. An opportunity was 
given to Dr. Bondfield and 
myself to speak on the work of 
the Chiua Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, and a whole evening 
session was devoted to a discus¬ 
sion of Medical Education in 
China. 

But I wish I could convey 
some idea of the atmosphere of 
the Conference. This I fear 
cannot be given with pen and 
ink—but I am sure the Presence 
of God was very near, and that 
for all those tired and busy 
men and women, bearing as they 
do such heavy responsibilities, 
the time spent together at The 
Hayes was a time of spiritual 
uplift aud refreshment. In a 
memorable and suggestive open¬ 
ing address, Rev. Wm. Temple 
spoke on the Fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. This was not com¬ 
panionship only, and it was 
something more than unity of 
different people with one another. 
It was nothing less than the 
bond of union, named in the 
apostolic benediction side by side 
with the Grace of Christ and the 
Fove of God. It had been 
dropped out of sight that Chris¬ 
tians were one man in Christ 
Jesus, one personality. Our 
organization was never so com¬ 
plete, but this fellowship was 
extraordinarily absent—and, if 
we go down deep enough, this 
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brokeu fellowship was the root 
of our national sin. In this 
respect much was to be hoped 
from the reflex influence of mis¬ 
sionary zeal upon the Home 
Church. We were all longing 
for Revival. The Church had 
always been developed by periods 
of new life given in great floods. 
A revival was a special gift from 
God, sent when it can be of 
most value, and not to be limited 
by our expectations. In the 
past, revivals had each had some 
special direction. Where above 
all do we need revival ? In 
realizing the fellowship of the 
Spirit. Drunkenness was a 
national sin, because the rest of 
us don’t mind; aud so with 
other sins. We must use that 
sense of membership, now so 
strong in the nation, to revive 
the Church. In the Navy for a 
certain class of offences they do 
not punish the offender, but the 
ship's company arc all taken as 
guilty. What could not the 
same corporate sense of sin do 
for the country? This gift of 
God’s Holy Spirit is a driving 
force that changes things, so 
that loving my neighbour as 
myself is a far more wonderful 
thing that speaking in tongues. 
In the need of the heathen world 
we have just the means of all 
others for realizing this driving 
energy of love. The Church 
has too often been a mutual 
admiration society, but it does 
not exist for its own members, 
any more than an army. Each 
exists for the sake of a King¬ 
dom. Many men owed their 
souls to the War. They had 
now got a purpose big enough 
to swamp themselves. Bo the 
Church must get a new orienta¬ 
tion. It exists primarily to 
establish the Kingdom. Through 
the driving power of the Spirit 
we may get a new inspiration in 
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all our humdrum routine, for 
we shall feel that we are work¬ 
ing for a big thing, just as a 
soldier or sentry feels, though 
he is only responsible for a single 
point. When Kitchener at the 
beginning of the war exhorted 
the soldiers to abstain from 
certaiu things, he wasn’t out to 
do them good, but he appealed 
to them to keep all their faculties 
ready for England's sake. You 
never met any “sons of thunder” 
in the Church’s Men’s Societies. 
The Church was too much con¬ 
centrated upon itself. We British 
are the most conspicuous nation 
to the heathen world and our 
responsibility was therefore 
greatest. Christ went striding 
on to Jerusalem aud the disciples 
followed in wonder and fear ; 
aud if Christianity has never 
yet frightened us, it has not 
begun to make much appeal to 
us. Christ’s offer of a cross to 
all who would follow Him has 
hardly any meaning, unless we 
point to some great service for each 
disciple. Further, the whole 
Church must be ready to suffer 
in its corporate life, if the world 
is to be won. Iu view of this, 
our divisions begin to look 
smaller. Wheu the sacrifice is 
complete, the joy will be com¬ 
plete. 

These condensed notes give 
but an inadequate idea of a fine 
address. Then Mr. Oldham, 
Editor of The International Re¬ 
view of Missions, gave a states¬ 
manlike review of co-operative 
work and the need for still closer 
co-operation, if we are to meet 
the conditions now obtaining in 
the mission field. He drove 
home his points with illustrations 
drawn from recent happenings— 
as iu the formation of the Chris¬ 
tian College for Women in 
Madras, where twelve societies 
are now' uniting in one institu- 
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tion, as well as by reference to 
the mass movements towards 
Christianity in India, where one 
mission (M. E. P.) last year had 
150,000 enquirers waiting, where 
35,000 were baptized, and 40,000 
refused—and where illiteracy 
was increasing. The War was 
emphasizing the need of co¬ 
ordination as never before. Why 
is Christ’s work to be content 
with “muddling through?’’ 
Certain defeat awaits us, unless 
we co-ordinate all of our work. 

But I have trespassed enough 
on your crowded pages. The 
closing devotional service was 
led by a lady and was one none 
of us who were present are likely 
ever to forget. Her subject was, 
“Freshness—its importance, and 
how we maintain it.’’ 

More than once as we knelt in 
silent prayer I seemed to see the 
Saviour Himself passing from 
head to head and anointing each 
worker with fresh grace and 
power. 

Ret us all remember more than 
we are wont to do the brave, 
devoted men and women who 
serve us on the Home Boards 
and Committees. They serve us 
all and the cause we love, and 
are worthy of our love and sym¬ 
pathy and constant prayer. 

Yours truly, 

E.W. Burt. (B.M.S.) 

London. 

ROMANIZED SYSTEM FOR CHINA. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Sir : It is gratifying to see from 
the correspondence in your col¬ 
umns that there is a revival of 
interest in the subject of romau- 
ization. There is no doubt at 
all that if the government were 
to introduce a practicable system 


of rotnanized into the national 
schools and were to make in¬ 
struction through the medium of 
romanized compulsory during 
the first few years of the child’s 
educational life, it would, at a 
stroke, bring the dream of 
universal education for China 
within the bounds of practical 
politics. 

We missionaries have certainly 
failed, in this matter, to give the 
lead to the government which 
might have been expected of us. 
The chief reason for our failure, 
curiously enough, is that we, 
who have learned everything -we 
know through the medium of a 
phonetic script, have allowed 
ourselves to be dazzled by the 
glamour of the character and, as 
Mr. Barclay says pertinently in 
the August issue of the Record¬ 
er, “Instead of presenting the 
system of alphabetic writing to 
them as the most advanced and 
perfect form of script that the 
human mind has yet evolved we 
speak of it in an apologetic way 
as a second rate and inferior 
method,” etc. The truth of this 
will be realized if we remind 
ourselves that all writing began 
with pictures and only reached 
the phonetic ideal after long 
and painful stages. 

The earliest Chinese characters 
were pictograms (0 ft yfc. ^ g) 
which were simply rude draw¬ 
ings of the things represented. 
Next to these came ideograms 
(63 ^ ^ $?) in which two 

radical symbols are joined to 
represent a single idea. Finally 
came the discovery that radicals 
might be blended with phonetics 
to make new words, as & m 
M EE rT BF IE. and Chinese 
writers almost discovered the 
secret of a phonetic script. Al¬ 
most, but not quite. Tike so 
many other discoveries in this 
land the language also suffered an 
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arrested development and it has 
been left to the west to supply 
the impulse towards the realiza¬ 
tion of the phonetic ideal. 

But the multiplicity of roman- 
ized systems is a very serious 
hindrance to the widespread ac¬ 
ceptance of the principle of pho¬ 
netic writing. Besides the several 
systems invented and used by 
foreigners I know of three sys¬ 
tems devised by Chinese. One of 
these, published in Hankow, is 
based on Pitman’s phonetic 
script and is very simple and 
effective. The system set forth 
by the Drs. Peill in your July 
issue is another. As far as I 
am able to judge there is little to 
choose between any of these 
systems in point of efficiency or 
simplicity. Dr. Peill claims that 
his system is easier for Chinese to 
learn than those which use west¬ 
ern letters and that it has a more 
“Chiuesey” appearance. Mr. 
Barclay and those accustomed 
to read and teach romanized 
would probably reply that any 
system is easy to learn and that 
a “ Chiuesey ” appearance is not 
a desideratum. Those teaching 
the Braille system to the bliud 
claim that that is easiest of all 
systems for bliud or sighted. 
The first point necessary for the 
advancement of romanizatiou is 
that we agree on one system and 
push that. 
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ESTEY ORGAN. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I wish to find a 
purchaser for an Estey Organ 
which has through an error come 
to be on my hands. The history 
of the error is this. Writing to 
a friend in Ireland for a friend 
in China for information reprices 
of organs, I was either so am¬ 
biguous or my friend in Ireland 
so stupid that he read my letter 
as a request to send out an 
organ. Almost the first thing 
I again heard about it was the 
organ’s arrival in China. An 
organ is about the one thing I 
don’t want, and I think if you 
publish this note in your corres¬ 
pondence columns, someone who 
may want an organ may be led 
to take the thing off my hands. 
The organ is an Estey, Model 
B H, walnut, listed in England 
^58. I am advised by ray Irish 
friend, who made the mistake, 
to offer @ ^30 price down. 

With many thanks for space 
in your paper for my note. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alfred W. Hill. 


Correspondence 


Yungchow, Hunan. 
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Missionary News 


Candidates for the Christian 
Ministry in the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, 
Szechwan. 

The C. M. M. like other mis¬ 
sions is constantly searching for, 
and seeking to develop leaders. 
To secure such for the Christian 
ministry it has txvo well recog¬ 
nized, and comparatively well 
tested channels, the one through 
its regular evangelistic agencies, 
the other through its educational 
work. 

The evangelistic channel is in 
general outline as follows :—Our 
whole work is at present con¬ 
trolled from ten central stations, 
each having a large surrounding 
district of one or several hsievs. 
Preaching places are opened in 
many market towns throughout 
these districts, and as our pastors 
and evangelists itinerate about, 
they are naturally on the look¬ 
out for good material. Such is 
usually discovered during short 
two or three day scripture study 
and prayer services in these small 
centres. Eater, at times to suit 
the circumstances, the pastors 
arrange for a week’s Bible study 
class in the central station, and 
to this the selected men are 
invited. These classes cost but 
little, as the candidates usually 
pay all their own expenses. The 
opportunity is seized to get better 
acquainted with the men, and 
though many may go no further, 
most will at least return to their 
own towns as leaders in Sunday 
school classes, and other local 
services. 

A third stage arrives when the 
annual summer Bible schools open 
their sessions. These schools are 
held in two or three suitable 


centres. The students selected 
to attend are naturally those who 
have been judged most fit from 
the various station study classes. 
The course in these schools lasts 
usually a month and has a 
much more varied program. In 
addition to the usual religious 
subjects the students are also 
expected to study simple arith¬ 
metic, geography, physiology 
and hygiene, music, etc., and are 
tried out as to ability to preach, 
mix with and lead men. 

From these Bible schools again 
many return to their native towns 
simply to assist locally. In fact 
there is no assurance given to any 
that they will be employed by 
the mission. From arnoug these 
men, however, carefully con¬ 
sidered lists are sent to the pas¬ 
tors of the mission, and should 
they be in need of assistance 
they usually select from these. 
The candidate so selected is then 
known as a helper, receives a 
small salary, and is wholly under 
the direction of the pastor of the 
station, who may dismiss him as 
unsatisfactory at any time should 
he so wish. The helper is 
expected to lead classes, preach, 
and visit. He is also required 
to pursue a prescribed course of 
study and, if he has not already 
attained the grade, to prepare 
himself for passing the Senior 
Primary examinations of the 
West China Christian Educational 
Union. 

In this position of helper he 
must remain for at least a year 
when, if he exhibits proper quali¬ 
ties of leadership, he may be 
recommended to college. The 
candidate then proceeds to Cheng- 
tu, the capital of the province 
where the C. M. M. has estab- 
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lislied its higher educational 
work iu connection with the West 
China Union University. Here 
he enters the first year class of the 
Union Middle School, studying 
the regular course as provided, 
with the exception of English. 
He also enters the first year class 
of the Union Bible Training 
School taking about eight hours 
in such studies. Should he 
fail to make good during this 
first year he may be dismissed, 
or may again go out to retain 
his standing as helper should any 
pastor wish to again employ him. 
If successful, he also goes out 
but with the recognized standing 
now of an evangelist, and is 
regularly appointed to his place 
and duties by the mission. 

The C. M. M. requirements 
for candidates run over a course 
of nine years, six as evangelist 
and three as probationer. The 
former is divided as follows : two 
years on circuit, two in college, 
and again two on circuit. During 
his time on circuit he must in 
addition to other duties pursue 
a prescribed course under the 
pastor, with regular examina¬ 
tions at the end of each year by 
an educational committee. While 
in college he pursues the regular 
middle school and Bible training 
school courses as outlined by 
these institutions. 

If raised to the rank of proba¬ 
tioner he again returns to college 
for a further two years' course. 
During the first of these he 
can usually complete the middle 
school course and most of the 
Bible training school subjects. 
During his second year he is 
therefore free to enter the junior 
division of the university and 
studies such subjects as psychol¬ 
ogy, logic, ethics, philosophy, 
apologetics, sociology, etc., in 
addition to whatever theological 
subjects may be required. Thus 


at the end of the nine years, or 
eleven if that of helper be added, 
the candidate for ordination has 
become an undergraduate of the 
Union University in general 
knowledge, and become at least 
generally acquainted with most 
of the subjects usually taught iu 
theological seminaries with the 
exception of languages. Special 
stress has, however, been given 
to study of the actual text, the 
growth of religious experience 
and the winning of men for the 
Kingdom. Needless to say many 
fail to attain the standard re¬ 
quired. Still they are not neces¬ 
sarily lost to the work, but may 
continue to serve as evangelists, 
probationers, teachers, hospital 
assistants and in other branches 
of our work. 

The channel through our edu¬ 
cational work is simpler. The 
C. M. M. has a policy for assist¬ 
ing needy students to the extent 
of books and tuition, but not for 
board or clothing. These boys 
may be found in the various 
grades of schools Scattered 
throughout the mission, and in 
the Union University. They 
simply agree in return for the 
expenditure made in their behalf 
to assist the mission iu whatever 
way the mission may require and 
at what lime it may require for at 
least an equal number of years 
to those during which they have 
been assisted. From these stu¬ 
dents and others, but especially 
from these, iu that they virtually 
become part of our big mission 
fatuity, students at various stages 
decide to take up the work of 
the ministry as their life’s work. 
These decisions are more num¬ 
erous in the middle school and 
college stages where the students 
come in touch with the Chinese 
Studeut Volunteer Band and its 
appeals. j, p,. Stewart. 
Chrngtu. 
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births. 

AT Shanghai, June 12th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Cole, Y, M. C. A., a son 
(Kenneth Edwin). 

AT Killing, June 26th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. D. t. Kelsey, Y. M. C. A., a 
son (Robert Hewes). 

AT Soochow, June r3th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. H. A. McNulty, A. C, M., a 
son. 

AT Waterville, Ohio, U. S. A., July 
17th, to Mr. and Mrs, William 
Irving Lacy, M. B. M., a son 
(Willard Carleton). 

AT Shanghai, July 21st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. C. McConnell, Y.M.C.A., 
a son (Malcolm Edgerly). 

AT Kikungshan, July 22nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Olsson, C. I. M., a 
son (Yngve Voss). 

ATTengyueh, July 23rd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Embery, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Muriel Constance). 

AT Tsinanfu, July 29th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. R. A. Torrey, Jr., A. P. M., a 
daugher (Helen Giguiliiat). 

AT Chungking, July 30th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Sorensen, C. I. M„ a 
daughter (Elisabeth Kamilla). 

AT Peitaiho, August 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. B. LonGmann, L. M., a 
daughter (Amy Grandison). 

AT Peking, August 18th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Baldwin, M. E, M., a 
daughter (Emma Blanche). 

MARRIAQE. 

AT Shanghai, August 15th, Miss B. 
Nilson to Mr. J, N. G. Anderson, 
both C, I. M. 

DEATHS. 

On mountain near the Western 
Tombs, August 2nd, Mrs. Sarah 
Freeborn Price, aged 61 years 8 
months; wife of Rev. Francis M. 
Price of A. B. C. F. M., Paotingfu. 

At Weihaiwei, on July 28th, Wee 
Betty, youngest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. WniTELAW, aged 7>£ 
months. 

AT Chikungshan, August nth, Mrs. T. 
Ekkland, A. L. M. 

AT Wuhu, August 15th, Mrs. Z. ChAS. 
Beals, Ad, c. M. 


ARRIVAL8, 

From Scotland, July 21st, Miss A. 
Reid, Ch. of Scotland M. 

From America, August 1st, Miss C. 
L- MoFFETT, A. P. M., So, 

P'rom America, August 2nd, Mrs, 
R. M. Foulke, So. Chihli M. 

From Australia, August 9th, Mr. 
aud Mrs. R. A. McCulloch, C. I. M. 

From England, August 14th, Miss 
E. Skipton, Diocesan Girls’ School, 
Kowloon, Hongkong. 

From England, August 18th, Miss 
M. G. Mower, C. I. M. 

From England, August 19th (ar¬ 
rived at Chefoo) Rev. aud Mrs. J. 
Vale, and Miss D. M. Wilson, 
C. I. M. 

From Taian, Shantung, August i6th, 
Dr. R. M. Bradley, A. C. M., for 
work in St. Luke’s Hospital, Shang¬ 
hai. 

From America, August 25th, Mr. 
aud Mrs. L. C Wilson, Y. M. C. A. 

From America, August 27th, Bishop 
and Mrs. J. W. Basheord, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. B. Cole and two children, 
Prof, and Mrs. W. N. Lacy and two 
children, Rev. J. P. McMillan, Miss 
Ella C. Shaw, Miss Effie G. 
Young, Miss Nelle Beggs, Miss 
Alice Woodruff, Miss Jennie V. 
Hughes, Dr. Mary Stone, Miss 
Ella Crane, Mr. N. A. Price, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Lilly strand, and two 
children, Dr. W. C. Lennox, Miss 
Lucile Trethaway, all M. E. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

To U. S. A., July 26th, Miss L. W. 
VERNhy, M. E. M. 

To U. S. A,, July 26th, Rev. R. F, 
Edwards aud family, A. P. M. 

To U. S. A., July 29th, Miss I. Dorn- 
BLASSER, A. B, C. F. M.; Rev. 0. C. 
Crawford and family, A. P. M. 

To U. S. A., August 2nd, Mrs. 
Calvin Wight and daughter, A.P.M. 

To U. S. A., August nth, Dr. Emma 
E. Robbins, M. E. M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Ferguson and children, Mrs. 
W, S. Horne and son and daughter, 

C. I. M.; Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, 

D. D., A. C. M. 

July 29th, Mrs. M. R. JONES. 
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Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., of the American Church 
Missiou, is well known to all of our readers from his long 
residence in China as Bishop of the Shanghai Diocese. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Innocent (Figourovsky), Chief of the 
Russian Orthodox Mission, has been in China for the past 
twenty years, having spent a year in Shanghai, a year in 
Dalny, a half-year in Harbin, and the remainder of the time in 
Peking, largely engaged in translating the Holy and Ritual 
Books of his Mission into Chinese. 

W. W. Lockwood, Ph.B., known to many of our readers 
as Secretary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A., writes from a knowl¬ 
edge of twelve years’ experience in the Shanghai work. He 
is a member of the committee which organized and conducted 
the first Social Service Conference some two or three years ago. 

Samuel Couling,- M.A., has spent some thirty-two years 
in China, formerly in connection with the English Baptist 
Mission, spending most of his time in educational work. He 
is now engaged in private literary work. He was President of 
the Shanghai Missionary Association (1915-16). 

Mrs. C, M. Lacey Sites has given us an interesting study 
as a result of an extended visit in Korea. She has for some years 
been very actively engaged in evangelistic and Bible-teaching 
work in and about Foochow. 




The highest temple on Taishan. Within the temple yard is a pile of stones, said to have fallen from heaven to mark 
the highest point. A tablet erected by Chin Sliih Hoang is by the door. 
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Editorial 

The summer resorts have never been fuller than 

this summer. It is cause for unfeigned gratitude 
to God that such places are within reach of the missionary body, 
where they may retire from the dust and stress for quietness 
and recuperation. How many families have been kept unbroken, 
and how many servants of God retained in the field, through 
the health-giving restfulness of these places, it would be impos¬ 
sible to compute. Some persons are venturesome enough to 
criticise the longer periods of absence of missionaries from their 
posts than is permissible in other circles. Even true friends of 
missionaries sometimes warily suggest that it is being overdone. 
In some cases this cannot be gainsaid, but in most the conditions 
of the work and the occupation of the holiday fully entitle one 
to the extra time allotted. Our purpose is not to discuss this 
aspect, but, now that holidays are over, what about the coming 
days of labour? After the bright holiday to return to the tasks 
of lifeaud its labours and worries; after the uplifting conference 
and the inspiring comradeship with kindred spirits to return 
again and stand in the cold airs of daily toil; after glimpses of 
sun-lit ranges in union prayer meetings to descend and walk 
again with the faithless and unredeemed; after fellowship with 
elect souls to take up the burden of leadership or the respon¬ 
sibility of wise comradeship with Chinese colleagues : well, that 
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is the best of it. Life is more than vision. The holiday is 
excellent, but work is better, and the better done for the holiday. 
To enjoy fellowship with the friends of God is good, but it is 
meant to enable us to endure and impart. From Bethlehem, 
city of gracious mystery of eternal love, * ‘the shepherds returned/’ 
for life had still to go on, sheep had to be tended and lambs 
fed; there will still be shadows on the hills, wolves prowling 
about, and duty calling to the fields and fastnesses. And to 
us, those who were privileged to visit the resting places, there 
comes the call afresh to start again to further the ministries of 
our calling and life. 

* * * 

Even as the call came to Simon, it comes to us 

from the lips of the Christ to-day, “Launch out 
into the deep. ” We in China are on the edge of an 
ocean of spiritual possibilities and a great deep of blessing. 
Far as eye can reach rolls the tide of God’s Truth, and 
Love, and Life. Behind us is the night, before us a fathom¬ 
less fulness of grace, and around us the morning-glory. Such 
is our privilege as Christian missionaries in China. It may 
be that some of us hug the shore, toiling all night and catch 
nothing or little, and thus the night is still in our hearts. 
Some of us are too nervous or shorebouud to venture into the 
open. Others swing at anchor and remain stationary. But 
there comes to-day, as in no other day of the past, the voice of 
the Master, “ Launch out into the deep.” It is of importance 
for us to cling steadfastly to our faith in a great future for the 
Church in China. Let us cherish a hopeful spirit for China. 
We are witnessing not the pangs of death but the pains of 
growth. New revelations of truth are coming, though the old 
have not been exhausted. Prophetic voices are heard iti the 
land. The privileges of God’s love and fellowship and service 
are open to us. We are the heirs of great accomplishments from 
the days of Morrison onward, and of God’s illimitable Kingdom 
in the future. 

Is there in some quarters a narrowing of outlook, a fading 
of romance, a lapsing of hopefulness ? It is because we are 
satisfied to paddle in the shallows. “ We have toiled all night 
and caught nothing.” If we venture out with Him, and brave 
the ocean under His guidance, we shall do and dare great 
things in His name and for His sake. 
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It is a time of stress in the realms of Truth. The lights of 
faith in some quarters are dim. But if we follow His call we 
see the far horizon has light, and the coast-lines of creeds are 
forming out of the mists. Faith is on trial, likewise. If we 
trust God we shall not be afraid, and it is our duty, as it is our 
privilege, to order our lives and work on the definite assumption 
that all things work together for good to them that love God. Let 
us accept His leading without hesitation ; His word our chart, 
His voice our comfort, and steer on through dark or light. Let 
the Divine Love be put to the test, our hearts be open to the 
message of the Cross, and make that the very pivot and centre 
of our thought and conduct. In that conviction and experience 
lie the seeds of all holy living, blessed comfort, and fruitfulness 
of service. 

At the beginning of our service and many activities during 
the coming months, let us determine to see God face to face, 
and give ourselves, body, soul and spirit, into the hands of the 
Eternal Spirit, to be made the instruments of His will, aud to 
be moulded by His grace iuto the image of His Son. 


* * * 

Schools for the children of missionaries are 

Scfioola for gradually increasing in number, aud also, we 
flblasionarles’ s . , , „ • , , , 

Children are P* easec * *° sa y> inefficiency, they help to 

tide over a very difficult period in the lives of. 
many children when they are too old to be longer taught at 
home, aud yet too young to be sent to the homeland. They 
lessen very materially the perplexities of the parent who has 
to face what to many a mother is one of the severest trials 
when the problem arises, What shall we do with the children ? 
It took not a little pressure in the beginning to convince the 
home Boards of the necessity of these schools, or at least of 
more than one or two for the whole of China. Now, however, 
we are pleased to testify they are more and more disposed to 
make liberal allowances for them and take a deep interest in 
those already established. 

We are led to these remarks by reading an account of the 
Canadian Presbyterian School for missionaries’ children, in Wei- 
liwuifu, Honan, and noticing that they have just finished a 
new school building, of which they remark that it was “built 
specially for the purpose. It of two stories aud a large base¬ 
ment, is heated with hot-air furnaces, aud has bath-rooms 
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equipped with running hot and cold water.” This is as it 
should be and we trust that other sections of the country may 
be able ere long to follow the good example thus set by our 
Canadian Presbyterian friends. While intended primarily for 
the children of that Mission, yet “a limited number of pupils 
will be received from other Missions.” The school at Shang¬ 
hai, which is a union one, is growing rapidly, and the demand 
for new buildings, suitably located, is more and more insistent. 
Better equipment and better accommodation, both for pupils 
and teachers, are urgently needed. Kuling, too, should have 
a well-housed and well-equipped school, and others will be 
needed in other sections of China. It is only recently that the 
clamant need for such schools has been at all adequately 
stressed—if it is even yet—and much remains to be done. We 
hope the day is not far distant when we shall have a number 
of well-equipped schools, with adequate buildings, and located 
in such parts of China as shall make them accessible to the 
greatest number possible. This will “rest the heart” of 
many a parent. 


* * * 

Conservation is a term that business men and 

EyssStuDents statesmen conjure with during these days. If 
anD Service. . \ & . / 

conservation of coal, timber, iron, and water 

supply is important how much ?nore important is the con¬ 
servation of men, women, and children. If this latter is 
important how greatly our attention as missionaries should be 
centered upon carrying our Christian product—the child— 
from the day school to the middle school, from middle school 
to college, and from college into the Church iu that com¬ 
munity where he or she chooses to make home after leaving 
college. There should not be leakage or “loss motion” at 
any step. It is a fact that there are now too many Christian 
young men and women in our large centers who do not 
have an active relationship to the local Church. They count 
themselves Christians but for their church-membership they 
refer back to their college days. Some of the reasons for 
this are :—(i) The strangeness of new surroundings, sometimes 
accentuated by differences in dialect; (2) The difference between 
the college and the city “atmosphere.” Things are not like 
they were “ back at school.” The college graduate is likely 
to be critical of all outside that “charmed circle” of which he 
has been a part while in college. (3) The social and economic 
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life of tbe city makes a strong bid for the college graduate. 
(4) The college in its pressure of studies fails to pave the way 
for the largest usefulness of the student when he enters the 
city ; it forgets to put before him ahead of time the opportunities 
he will have as a layman in a city Church ; it fails to see that 
he or she is recommended to the pastor and to some other warm¬ 
hearted Christian in the city. It is a maxim that the first 
twenty-four hours of a young man’s life in a city will more 
than likely fix forever his future in that city. (5) Finally, the 
local Church fails to keep on the look-out for the Christian 
stranger and the Church fails to look upon young men and 
women as a “force” as well as a field. Young folks like 
to do something. They must have a very strong sense of duty 
to be willing to come and listen, listen, listen every Sunday 
in a strange church. They need to he set to work. 

This problem overlaps the educational and evangelistic 
field. The places of overlapping in phases of work should form 
the subject for frequent, frank, and thorough conferences. We 
must prevent our various forms of mission work from forming 
separate, water-tight compartments. While we can not treat 
adequately this problem in the space given here yet we give 
on another page the practical suggestions made by a Shanghai 
committee that has spent considerable time on this difficult 
question. We trust these suggestions will be helpful in other 
cities where we are given to understand the problem is one of 
increasing importance. 


* * * 

There is much food for thought in the 
TRUrlttng article m this number on Bible Study for 
the unlettered church-members, as exempli¬ 
fied in Korea, and emphasized by Mr. Warnshuis in our Cor¬ 
respondence columns. There is danger that in the multitude 
of schools and colleges, the clamant ueeds of the ordinary 
church-members in the country churches be neglected. Ro- 
inanization, so far, has been successful in a marked manner 
where properly tried. 

* * * 

Miss C. J. Lambert, the writer of the article in our 
September issue on “Our Lord as a Teacher,” wishes us to 
express her regret that in tbe copy of the manuscript sent us, 
quotation marks had not been used in connection with selections 
made from a pamphlet largely quoted from, being one issued 
by the Student Voluuteer Movement and written by Miss 
Sedgewick. 
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Z\x promotion ot 3ntercesston. 

J.W. Towrie. 

Therefore will the Lord wait that he be gracious unto you. Blessed 
are all they that wait for him. He will be very gracious unto thee at 
THE VOICE OF THY CRY; WHEN HE SHALL HEAR IT HE WILL ANSWER THEE. 
Isaiah xxx : 18, 19. 

There is no holy service but hath its secret bliss ; 

Yet of all blessed ministries, is one so clear as this? 

The ministry that cannot be a wondering seraph’s dower, 

Enduring mortal weakness with more than angel-power ; 

The ministry of purest love uncrossed by any fear, 

That bids us meet at the Master’s feet and keeps us very near. 

—Frances Ridley HavErgal. 

Special prayer is requested, 

(rt) For the coming Chinese Synod in connection with the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in Kweilin, Kwangsi, on November 9th and 
following days. The Rev, J. Parker writes: “This is the first fully con¬ 
stituted Chinese Synod to be held in Kweilin, , . . We have had much to 
encourage us in the last five years in the growth of membership, but we are 
anxious that we and our colleagues should rise to a higher level of spirituality 
and devotion to Christ and His Work.” 

( b ) For the China Council of the American Presbyterian Church (North), 
which meets in Shanghai from October nth for ten or twelve days to review 
and promote the mission work of the church in seven Provinces. 

(r) For the success of all preparations for a Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment, concentrating ill many places upon a special week of Every Member 
Evangelism for all classes of people, with or without public meetings, from 
January 28th to February 4th, 1917. This week, it is hoped, will inaugurate a 
new era of evangelistic work that will continue permanently on a high plane 
of Christian endeavor. In prospect of it, it was voted at the last meeting of 
the China Continuation Committee “ to promote, earnest, persistent, interces¬ 
sion in behalf of Evangelistic work, and to this end to co-operate with the 
Committee on Promotion of Intercession and to urge that intercession be a 
wot king part of every evangelistic effort." 

In an illuminating chapter of Andrew Murray’s “ The Ministry of Inter¬ 
cession,’’ entitled The Life That Can Pray, he quotes John xv, 7, and com¬ 
ments, “ What is it we are to be or do that will enable us to pray as we should 
and to receive what we ask? .... It is the branch life that gives power to 

prayer.Just as the vine only and wholly lives to produce the sap that 

makes the grape, so the branch has no other aim but this alone, to receive 

that sap and bear the grape.Is it meant that a true Christian, as a branch, 

is to be just as absorbed in and devoted to the work of bearing fruit to the 
glory of God as Christ, the Vine, was on earth and is now in heaven? This, 
and nothing less, is indeed what 19 meant. ... It is the branch life existing 
solely for the vine that will have the power to pray aright." 

“ We seldom listen. We hammer so busily that the architect cannot 
discuss the plans with us. We are so pre-occupied with, the activities of sail¬ 
ing that we do not take our bearings from the sky. . . . God has a hard time 
even to get in a word edgewise. 

“If God is willing to give, why doesn’t he? What hinders him? How 
can he be willing to give when, being omnipotent, he still withholds? Even 
a superficial observation of human life, however, could supply the answer. 
Giving is not a simple matter. It is always a dual transaction in which the 
recipient is as important a factor as the giver.” — FoSdick, “The Meaning 
of Prayer.’’ 

“ Above all things being fervent in your love among yourselves.” If we 
are to pray we must love. The unforgiving spirit turns the heavens to brass. 

Prayer is my chief work, and it is by means of it that I carry on all the 
rest,— Thomas Hooter. 

When you cannot not pray as you would, pray as you can. 

—Dean Goulburn. 


Contributed Articles 


The Chinese Ministry 

F. R. GRAVES. 

EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES. 

U ''""" NDER the pressure of a rapidly-growing work men may 
have to be ordained who have not been thoroughly 
prepared intellectually, but we ought to aitn at having 
a ministry fully trained and educated. An educated 
ministry is a necessity if it is to hold its own iu China. The 
present time iu particular furnishes abundant reasons for 
insisting upon the education of candidates for the ministry. 

As the basis there should be a thorough school training, 
and, wherever it is possible, a college course iu addition. Only 
in this way can we secure breadth of view and strength of 
mind. Upon this foundation of a sound general education we 
should build the theological training which is requisite to fit 
them for the special work of the ministry. Theological teach¬ 
ing or Bible school work, without the previous ground of 
a general education, will but produce a ministry which is 
intellectually weak and narrow and unable to justify the Faith 
of Christ to the mind of China. 

It is, ou the whole, best to have students go directly from 
college to the theological school. It is a time when they are 
open to new influences. The Chinese mind tends to harden 
early, and if a considerable time intervenes between leaving 
college and theological study it may be found that the mind 
of the candidate has already set and does not readily admit new 
ideas. The habit of study once brokeu is for the Chinese not 
easy to renew. On the other hand, an interval of time 
affords a chance to test the vocation of the candidate and to 
teach him what the real work is which he is preparing to 
undertake. This can, however, be secured iu the interval 
between the end of his theological course and his ordination. 

In determining to secure as many college graduates as 
possible we are met by the fact that there are secular occupations 
of all kinds, well paid and furnishing a useful career, which 

Noth.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
ttspnies no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers Of articles 
published is these pages. 
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appeal to young men so strongly that there is difficulty in 
getting them to weigh fairly the claims of the ministry and to 
forsake for it the attractions of more highly paid callings. This 
is particularly noticeable at the present time when the mov¬ 
ement for education and reform is creating such a demand for 
men who have been educated in a foreign way. The difficulty, 
however, is not peculiar to China, but is the same question 
that meets us everywhere,—how to influence young men to 
enter the ministry. We must keep before the minds of students 
the considerations that the spiritual is higher than the material, 
that the Ministry offers vast opportunities of service, that the 
example of Christ calls them to sacrifice of self for the love of 
God. These are the motives which have moved men in all 
ages to devote themselves to the work of the Christian Ministry, 
and which will be found effective uow if we can gaiu au 
entrance for them into the hearts and minds of our studeuts. 

THEOLOGICAL TRAINING. 

The theological training which is given should be a thorough 
one, covering the whole ground of theology. Evidences, Ethics, 
Church History, Dogmatics, Exegesis, Liturgies aud Pastoral 
Theology should all have a place in the course. There is, 
however, au important consideration to be borne in mind,—the 
teaching should be given with particular reference to fitting 
them for the best service in China. If I may be pardoned for 
introducing a personal reference, I should like to say that I 
have been engaged in the teaching of theological students and 
the training of men for the ministry ever since 1 came to China, 
and that experience lias taught me that the best way to teach 
theology is to make the Bible the centre of all teaching, and to 
devote the greatest amount of time to giving the students the 
fullest knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, and in ad¬ 
dition to teach all other branches of theology with reference to 
Holy Scripture. In this way the training is made more real 
and the students are built up iu the knowledge of God’s word. 
Church History and Dogmatics become living when we show 
their present application to the Church in China. If this 
principle is kept in mind we shall naturally dwell on the points 
that are of the most importance while we pass lightly over those 
which are unessential. The training, then, should be scriptural 
aud practical , but, above all, it should be spiritual. Here is 
where we find the greatest difficulty both for ourselves and our 
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students ; for ourselves, in endeavoring- to present to them the 
great truths of the spiritual life in such a way as to win them; 
for them, in the substitution of new and higher ideals for the 
low and outworn ideals of China. Our constant aim must be to 
draw them to higher levels, and teach them to admire and love 
the life of inward and spiritual religion. If we fail here our 
whole training fails, but if we succeed we shall set the crown 
on the whole course of preparation for the Ministry- 

In addition to the training of the mind and heart we can 
do a good deal to teach our candidates something of the practical 
work of the Church by letting them engage in work for others 
so far as they have time and opportunity, such as delivering 
short addresses to Christians or heathen, Sunday School work, 
etc. They can learn much by observation of the working of a 
church or Mission station, the management of schools and so 
forth. This during their course, while afterwards, when the 
course is finished a service of one or two years as a catechist in 
active work is the best of preparations for the work of their 
future life. 

When actually in the work, it is of the greatest importance 
to secure that their intellectual and spiritual growth do not 
stop. The Chinese will study well to pass examinations and 
attain a position, but when this is done they display little 
interest in increasing the knowledge they have acquired, or 
even in maintaining it. This lack of intellectual life and 
interest is partly due to depressing surroundings and the low 
level of society about them. They feel so far superior in point 
of Christian knowledge to the Christians whom they have to 
instruct, and still more so to the heathen whom they have 
to convert, that they easily fall into the indolent habit of 
drawing entirely upon the stock of information which they 
have previously acquired, and make no attempt to add to it 
or keep it fresh. To encourage them by every means in our 
power to read, to think, to gain new knowledge and to put it 
to use in their sermons and addresses, is our duty, and we can 
do much to assist them by helpful and stimulating suggestions 
and by arranging meetings where they can exchange ideas with 
their fellows, and in which there shall be real thought aud 
discussion. What is true of the intellectual atmosphere is far 
more true of the spiritual. Here again we can help by sympathy 
and suggestion, aud the meetings for discussion cau be made to 
serve a double end both for spiritual aud mental improvement 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 

The responsibility for directing young men into the 
ministry rests first with their parents. We ought to bring 
before the minds of our Christians the great privilege of having 
their sons serve God in the ministry and their own duty to lead 
the miuds of their children in this direction, as also to warn 
them to refrain from placing obstacles in their way either by 
active opposition or by persuading them to engage in callings 
where money is to be made. The parents can do much to aid 
and almost everything to hinder a young man who has begun 
to feel the call to the Ministry. 

The Chinese pastors and the foreign missionaries should 
exert themselves to select able and good men for the ministry 
and to put before them the great opportunities which it offers 
for the service of God and man. And the teachers iu our 
schools and colleges have a mighty influence which they ought 
to use to win men for the ministry. Their teaching and 
conversation are always influencing young men to choose the 
higher tilings of life. Let them set the Christian Ministry 
among the chief of these and point to it as a noble and 
influential calling in which a man can do a great work for the 
world. 

The call of God to the young men of China today is a call 
to devote themselves to the moral and spiritual uplifting of 
their country. It is clear and distinct. Let us show them that 
the path of truest patriotism lies in the direction of the 
Christian Ministry though so few think of following it. The 
need of China is God, and it is the duty of the Ministry to make 
God known to men and bring them back to Him. We shall 
thus be interpreting the call to the Ministry in the language 
of today. 

THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 

The work of the ministry is the work of teaching, and 
ruling, and of administering the sacraments. Each has its own 
place and each is important. Now one and now the other is 
the foremost duty to be done, but we cannot put one before the 
other in order of importance. 

Whether a man shall confine his work to one church or 
engage in work for several is a matter for circumstances to 
determine. The man’s ability to superintend and direct, the 
size of the congregations, the quality and kind of the work to 
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be done are all to be considered. Again, some men can do 
better work in one place, and others by going from place to 
place. Alt should be urged to spread their influence as far as 
they can, and to establish new congregations where possible. 

If the ministers of Christ are to do their work effectively 
they should have clearly before their minds what that work is. 
The conversion of souls to God, the edification and instruction 
of the souls so won, faithfulness in teaching and preaching, 
the wise direction and superintendence of the congregation 
committed to their charge, the due administration of Baptism 
and the Holy Communion according to Christ’s ordinance,—all 
these are the direct work of the Ministry. To these their lives 
should be devoted, these should be their chief care aud study. 
Unless this is firmly grasped, their ministry will lack purpose 
and strength and their energies will be frittered away upon 
matters which are comparatively unimportant. Once this main 
principle is understood and acted upon, the relation of the 
ministry to other things becomes plain. Outside the direct 
work of the ministry there are all sorts of societies aud 
movements with which the minister is brought in contact. 
His aim will be to aid as far as he can every movement that 
has good in it ; education, patriotic movement, sanitary and 
social reform are all of them things which the minister of 
Christ must feel an interest in and which he will desire to help 
on. But he must see that he does not lose himself in them, 
and keep the main aim and purpose of his work clearly before 
him. There is no small danger just now that the sweep and 
volume of the movements for reform and education will draw 
many of the Chinese ministers into them to such an extent 
that their true ministery will be weakened and secularised. 
The primal objects of the ministry need to be emphasised and 
the minds of our Chinese ministers constantly recalled to them. 
They are not, in the first place, reformers or patriots or educators, 
but ministers of Christ. That is their work, that is their duty, 
the others come in afterwards as spheres in which Christian 
influence should be operative. The temptation to fill useful 
posts under Government as teachers or in offices of certain 
kinds will be a strong one, because it will seem to many that 
they can be so influential and useful in such a position. It is 
a subtle temptation which they will have to guard against. 

We can do much to supply a legitimate satisfaction for the 
desire of influence if we can encourage those who cau write 
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to devote time and thought to the production of Christian 
literature. There is a great need for books of every kind 
which will provide sound information on Christian lines, and 
which will be so interesting that they will be widely read. 
Especially is there a wide field for directly religious books 
which will defend and explain the Christian religion, books 
written by the Chiuese for the Chinese, books which the people 
will buy and read. It is a great work which the Chinese 
ministers might well take upon themselves, that of producing 
the Christian literature of China. 

THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE MINISTRY. 

The temptations to the ministers of Christ in China are 
those which assail men in the ministry everywhere, but some 
of them are especially strong because of the character of the 
race or the pressure of environment. 

(#) The temptation to compromise . In this land the in¬ 
dividual counts for so little and the family and clan for so 
much, and the strength of custom is so great that it is difficult 
for any man to separate himself and stand firmly on principle. 
The Ministry will be strongly tempted here. The dread of 
making enemies, the dislike of taking away another’s “face”, 
are powerful temptations. To put’ it briefly the Chinese 
ministers will find it hard to say “No”. 

(b) The temptation to untruthfulness . There is an utter 
absence in China of a sense of the value and necessity of truth. 
No public opinion upholds the minister in his struggle for truth 
and in his effort to speak it. He must stand alone. We who 
belong to nations which exalt truth-telling as a chief virtue 
can hardly realise how strong the temptation is. 

(c) The temptation to dishonesty. China does not know 
what honesty means. Short of deliberate peculation there are 
also various ways of dealing loosely and carelessly with money, 
and plausible pretexts for making gain. The ministry in China 
in proportion as it will have to administer Church funds will 
be peculiarly exposed to all temptations of this sort. 

It is well to note that, when we see (as we do) Christian 
ministers in China who are entirely honest, brave and truth¬ 
speaking, it is a strong testimony to the Christian character 
in them. They have been able to stand against their special 
temptations. 
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THE RELATION OF THE MISSIONARY TO THE 
CHINESE MINISTRY. 

The relation of the missionary to the Christian minister 
should be sympathetic and brotherly. He should recognise 
him as a paituer in the work and aid him by all the means in 
his power, stimulate and encourage him by helpful suggestion, 
and comfort and sustain him in the moments of weariuess and 
failure which come to him at times in doing his difficult work. 
At the beginning of mission work in China entire control and 
particular direction by the missionary was necessary in all 
cases, but now that the Chinese ministry is becoming established 
and abler men are entering into it, we should aim to give them 
as far as possible a responsible and independent position. 
From the first the missionary ought to take the fullest counsel 
with the Chinese ministers and give them his confidence while 
he claims theirs in return. 

If this course is followed there will be no lack of unity. 
In brief, the method consists in free consultation with individual 
workers who are under the direction of the missionary or 
connected with him in the work, and the meeting of all 
ministers in a conference or synod where there is free and 
full discussion, and Chinese and foreigner stand on an equal 
footing. 

If this course is followed the question raised under “The 
Call to the Ministry ” as to the testing of a call to the ministry 
will be easier of solution. The weight of decision will not 
lie wholly on the foreigner, but the Chinese will take their 
part, and a large part, in deciding upon the fitness of candidates 
for the ministry. 

ADDITIONAL. 

I cannot pretend to any wide acquaintance with the 
methods of other missions or the problems which they have to 
face in the questions connected with the Chinese Ministry 
under tlieir different methods. What I have written has been 
from my own experience as engaged in the training of 
theological candidates and as superintending a body of Chinese 
clergy. 

Our own system is a course in theology of two years, based 
on a foundation of school and college training. My belief is 
that our men go out into the ministry with a fuller knowledge 
of the Bible than the average of men in theological schools at 
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home, and that partly by the natural aptitude of the Chinese 
for speaking they are better able to use their knowledge in 
teaching and preaching. They are remarkably faithful to what 
they have been taught and are loyal to the discipline and 
worship of the Church. The work of the Mission could uot be 
carried ou without the Chinese clergy ; they are indispeusable. 
Under our system the foreigners and Chinese work together 
with little friction. 

There is an annual Synod in which the foreign and Chinese 
Clergy sit and vote as equals and in which also lay delegates 
have equal voting power. The lay delegates are elected by the 
Chinese, two from each parish which is self-supporting and one 
from each church where one-half the salary of the Chinese 
clergyman is paid. 

We have had failures in the ministry as they have at 
home, but the main body is sound. As I have seen the 
Chinese clergy develop in ability to manage work and to resist 
temptation, and have recognised the value of their advice, the 
faithful way in which they administer funds, and above all 
how their word can be trusted, I have come to feel confident 
that the Ministry of Christ in China will be worthy of the 
responsibilities which it will be called upon to bear. 

SALARY, SCHOOLS, ETC. 

The numbers of the Chinese Clergy are as follows : 

Shanghai ... ... ... ... 21 

H a ti k o w ... ... ... ... ... 3 7 

Auking ... ... ... ... ... 7 

45 

They are paid according to the following schedule: 

For English-educated Deacons 

Upon Ordination to the Diaconate Mex. $50.00 per mouth. 

For English-educated Priests 

Upon Ordiuatiou to Priesthood ... ... 60.00 ,, ,, 

After five years from date of Ordination 

to the Priesthood .65.00 ,, ,, 

After ten years from date of Ordination 

to the Priesthood . 70.00 „ ,, 


>1 


For Chinese-educated Deacons 

Upon Ordination to the Diaconate 


«•» 


25.00 


n 
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For Chinese-educated Priests 


Upoti Ordination to the Priesthood 

After two years from date of Ordination 
to the Priesthood . 

After six years from date of Ordination 
to the Priesthood . 

After ten years from date of Ordination 
to the Priesthood 

After fifteen years from date of Ordination 
to the Priesthood . 


30.00 per month. 

35-oo ,, „ 

40.00 11 ii 

45-oo „ 

50.00 ,, 1, 


Candidates for the ministry who are to be educated in 
English are trained in the theological schools at St. John’s 
University and Boone University, while those who are to be 
educated in Chinese are trained in the theological schools at 
Hankow and Wusih. These latter candidates serve first as 
catechists for several years and are selected from those who 
have by such work shown their fitness for the work of the 
Ministry. 


The Ideal Missionary* 

S. COUUNG. 

1 " taking such a subject as this it goes without saying 

there is nothing of the superior man’s attitude, as 
though I knew better than any of you what the mis¬ 
sionary should be ; but, like all of you I have some 
ideas on the subject. We have none of us seen the ideal 
missionary—perhaps even Paul had his short-comings and cer¬ 
tainly we have seen no Paul in China. But we have seen 
many who were more perfect than ourselves ; and also by our 
own mistakes and failures we think we know better as we 
grow older and it becomes too late, and we all have advice 
and warnings to give to those who are younger. Besides, 
every one of you, by your constant criticism of everybody else’s 
methods or spirit or actions is expressing from a negative 
point of view an ideal which is more or less clear in your own 
mind,—au ideal of what the perfect missionary should be in 
his work and in his life. 

♦This paper was read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, and is 
published by request. 
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The missionary, like every other man and like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts, and we may regard him as separately 
a physical, an intellectual and a spiritual being. We shall 
discuss the ideal in each of these aspects. Because of the 
complexity of our make-up it is, however, impossible to keep 
them entirely separate ; the mens sana , for instance, depends 
somewhat on the corpus sanum , and again abstinence may be 
for physical reasons with one man, for moral with auother. 
Some amount of confusion must therefore be forgiven me. 

I. To begin with the physical side, which is the simplest, 
and no doubt the least important 

Many of us perhaps remember that we lately listened to 
an interesting if not quite convincing address on this very 
subject. It was claimed therein that physical culture was a 
vital part of Christianity. We may think it unlikely that the 
church has lived and toiled for these two thousand years while 
deprived of a part which can be pronounced vital; and it is more 
strange to consider that only one nation in the world’s history 
has attained to supreme excellence in this vital Christian 
virtue, and that was the most heathen of them all—the Greek 
race, which made a cult of physical beauty. But to come to 
what is practical: it is within the knowledge of us all that the 
best work in the Mission field, as in the world generally, has 
been without any fixed relation to the physical condition of 
the worker. The most heroic and most effective labours have 
often been those of men who were suffering and frail. Some¬ 
times even for this very reason, because their weak health tells 
them how few their days can be, some men work with greater 
earnestness than they would if hale and hearty. No doubt the 
man with abounding health, a uoble presence and much vigour 
has some advantage over weaker brethren, but it is not notice¬ 
able that such men have accomplished more ; they may live 
to a hoary old age yet not leave such good results as those 
of many a short, broken and painful ministry. If we also 
liked to exaggerate we might say that physical health and 
vigor are of almost no importance to the missionary; it may even 
be a snare to him, leading to self-iudulgence and self-satisfac¬ 
tion and perhaps dulness of spiritual perception. An athletic 
Sandow may be unsympathetic, unspiritual and selfish, and 
his work be nought; while another, weak and in pain, may 
so heroically master himself as to live a devoted and a fruitful 
life. 
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All we can say then is that, keeping subordinate things 
in a subordinate place, a man should keep himself as fit for 
his work as his work will permit. Exercise, wholesome feed¬ 
ing, recreation and rest are duties for every worker ; but their 
sole object is to fit us for better work, and necessary work 
must always have precedence. We gain strength only that we 
may use it; we cherish the body rather as a beast of burden 
from which we wish to get all the work we can. Will any 
one say it is a sin to neglect the body for the sake of the 
Lord’s work ? But be sure it would be sin to neglect the work 
for the sake of the body. 

The ideal missionary, then, from the physical point of view 
is not he who looks best in a photograph, or has most strength 
and grace at tennis, but he who, taking all proper care of 
physical health, uses most of his strength in work. The Lord 
has no delight in the legs of a man : He must have more 
pleasure in the broken-down wreck of a worker who has not 
counted his life dear, but has filled up that which is behind 
of the sufferings of Christ, and, in his measure, with all rever¬ 
ence, can say to his people “ This is my body which is broken 
for you.” 

From the least important we pass to the most important 
side of the missionary. For while it matters little in itself 
whether the man be hale or sickly the entire value of his 
work will depend on the health and vigor of his inner life. 
The spiritual may also alas! be considered the aspect in which 
w’e least attain the ideal. We may more easily find a man 
who is physically perfect and well-endowed with intellect than 
one who is greatly spiritual. Of course it is also more dif¬ 
ficult to define and discuss spiritual qualifications. If the body 
is poor and blind and naked we probably know it ourselves 
without the help of candid friends; but it is not always so in 
spiritual things, and we have all seen those who were lament¬ 
ably deficient yet very self-satisfied : it may even be so with us. 

Let us discuss the matter then and say first that the 
spiritual is not theology and creed. To give instances instead 
of talking round the subject; I, as a Baptist, once visited a 
Baptist Mission. An aged missionary took the foreign service, 
and I expected some spiritual help from his ripe experience; 
but he gave us a long and dry discourse on believers’ baptism 
by immersion, with all the scriptural proofs. It might have 
done some of you good to hear it, but as those present were all 
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Baptists by conviction already it savoured more to my think¬ 
ing of the Scribes and Pharisees than of Christ; instead of a 
rich feast of spiritual things it was but dry bones. 

Again, mere faddism is sometimes put for spirituality, 
whereas it is not even religion. I went to hear a visiting 
missionary address some fellow missionaries. His text was 
“Keep thyself pure,” and I, who felt defiled by the things 
which came out of my heart, looked for spiritual help, but was 
only warned against tobacco, tea and coffee and the rest! I 
may be allowed to say a little more on this faddishness which 
often seems to take the place of true religion. That same 
missionary heard that another man and I who could meet but 
very rarely sat up late when we did meet to discuss our mission 
work with some cigars and coffee ; he condemned it openly as 
a debauch , with the result that we were publicly prayed over 
by name before the Chinese \ 

At one of these Association meetings I have heard the 
wild and quite useless statement that of opium, alcohol aud 
tobacco the last was perhaps the greatest curse. 

Now what I should like to say is this : the spiritual mau 
will always be ready to deny himself for the sake of weaker 
brethren, but the weaker brother has also his responsibility 
and there are limits beyond which he may not push—the 
limits of reason and common sense. A brother may come to 
me—or a sect—and say it is unscriptural aud a stumbling- 
block to them if I wear a red neck-tie or a finger ring ;—am 
I to submit to such foolishness ? Others may say I must be a 
Nazarite and drink no stroug drink ; I may agree ; but if they 
also say that as a Nazarite I must not shave or cut my hair, 
should I also agree ? Others will warn me against eating pork, 
and others will doubt my election because I take doctors’ drugs 
when I am sick. Others would impose celibacy on us, and 
require us to live up to their idea of chastity and virginity, 
—why not? or where are we to cease yielding to one another’s 
restrictions and fads and artificial stumbling-blocks? Or can 
we make bargains and say I will abstain from tobacco for your 
sake if you will abstain from—say marriage for my sake, or, 
I will cease drinking coffee if you will cease from—something 
or other that I choose to object to ? Brethren, as long as we 
live we shall always find others straiuing out what we think 
to be mere gnats while they are swallowing by the dozeu what 
we regard as camels and they will say the same as of us: 
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one man’s gnat is another man’s camel. But I assert that all 
these matters of private judgement, this trying to bring others 
into slavery to our own weakness, is all outside of the spiritual 
realm. It may lead to most evil results, and the day will 
come when we shall remember with distress that whereas Christ 
died on the cross to save men, his missionaries have blocked 
the way to those who came, and have said, You must first 
give up your pipe, or your foot-biuding or what not It is as 
when the unspiritual disciples forbade the little ones, perhaps 
wanted them to go home and get their faces washed and their 
clothes changed ; but Jesus took them in His arms as they were 
and said “See that ye do not put a stumbling-block in the 
way of one of these little ones.” 

Once more, some people seem to coufound spiritual religion 
with magic. To illustrate my meaning let me read this paper 
which I received lately by post from some unknown person : 

“ AN ANCIENT PRAYER 

Oh God we beseech you to bless all mankind. 

This prayer w r as sent me to send around the world. It is 
said in Jesus alone that all who wrote it were delivered from 
misfortune and all who passed it by suffered calamity. Copy 
it and send it to nine persons in nine days, on the ioth day 
some happiness awaits you. Do not break the Chain.” 

You notice the prayer is a very vague and useless one, 
but I am not asked to pray it but only to write it and send 
it to nine people in nine days—a magic number I suppose ; aud 
I am to do this to avoid some private misfortune which 
may otherwise come to me, and to win some happiness on the 
ioth day 1 It is true I have no proof that this came from a 
missionary, still we all recognize the unhealthy stuff. I would 
almost as soon buy some Buddhist or Taoist charm at a 
temple ; yet to some deluded people it counts for religion and 
spirituality ! 

As missionaries we are not judged by anything but really 
spiritual marks ; the Chinese think neither more of us nor less 
if we are vegetarians or not, if we fast thrice in the week or 
not at all; but they are keen to notice our uuspiritual im¬ 
patience, quickness of temper, lack of sympathy, laziness, 
injustice. It is by such faults that our work may be ruined, 
and in seeking to rectify what is wrong in us we may each 
mortify the deeds of the body—in ourselves but not in other 
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people, and prove our spirituality by having and displaying 
the “mind that was in Christ.” 

III. The intellectual part of the missionary is the most 
easily discussed and the most easily criticised ; though I am 
bound to say that I expect my hearers will be more ready to 
resent what I have said about faddism, and will thus help to 
prove me right ! Now most men take some care of physical 
health, some too much, if only for fear of pain and suffering; 
and every missionary must be more or less anxious about his 
spiritual life, though not enough so ; but the intellect seems 
often woefully neglected. We cannot too strongly affirm that 
China will be saved neither by intellectual skill nor by physical 
exercises, but only by spiritual power ; yet just as spiritual 
work cannot be most effectively done by the crippled or dumb 
so the stupid or uneducated or dull worker is not likely to use 
spiritual gifts to the best advantage. Let us use a simple 
little device to enforce this. Imagine a man in England 
preaching Buddhism or the doctrines of Confucius. Of course 
there is no spiritual power in Confucianism, still that will not 
invalidate what I am going to say. There is intellectual and 
moral force in these religions, and many might be iucliued to 
listen with curiosity and admiration to the teacher. But sup¬ 
pose the Confucian missionary, while morally beyond reproach, 
showed a marked lack of intelligence or of interest in matters 
of common knowledge; did not know that Wales was a part of 
Great Britain, mixed up Oliver Cromwell and Sir Isaac Newton, 
blandly enquired about Washington 11 and who was he, now ? ” or 
expressed surprise at learning that there was an Old Testament 
as well as a New : is it not evident that such ignorance would 
go far to lessen his whole influence with us ? Nor can anyone 
deny that the Christian missionary in China often displays 
just such ignorance, and must not that affect our position aud 
influence as teachers of the truth ? I heard a Chinese ask a 
missionary of two years’ standing if she had read the Four 
Books; to my horror she answered “The Four Books? what 
are they?” Another after spending a summer holiday in 
Japan asked me as we came back through the Inland Sea what 
all the land on the north was. I said it was Japan. “Yes,” 
she said, “ but it is not like the Japan we have been in, is it ? 
There are no towns and people there, are there ? ” A beautiful 
instance of zeal not according to knowledge was given by a 
newly-arrived man who having learned one word out on the 
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street, button-holed the Chinese so to speak, and pointing up¬ 
ward with a smile said “Then,” meaning heaven, though 
only heaven knows what the Chinese would understand by it. 
Now all here will admit that the young man would have been 
doing more effective work if he had stayed at home with his 
Bailer or Mateer ; and as to the other anecdotes I have told 
everyone will exclaim that such gross ignorance must be very 
rare. Yet let me assert that even among us there is an ignor¬ 
ance of the geography, history and literature of this country 
that must inevitably affect our standing with the people and 
so be indirectly, perhaps unconsciously to both ourselves and 
our hearers, a hindrauce to our message being properly con¬ 
sidered and accepted. 

One would suppose that a young worker devoting his life 
to the overthrow of the false and the establishment of God’s 
kingdom here amongst a great people would do something 
more than the first thing, which is to get an imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the language, then go on using that imperfect langu¬ 
age to repeat his message all his life in seasou aud out of 
season : would first lay broad and deep foundations for his life- 
work, would say “Nothing concerning this great people can 
be uninteresting to me,—their history, politics, economics, 
archaeology, literature, philosophy,—I must know all, so that 
I may make my attack with greater wisdom, that I, aud 
through me my message may be received with more respect.” 
As a missionary 1 do not care a fig for any teaching in itself 
except the preaching of Christ crucified ; but I am sure that 
we err if we do not bring in every subsidiary help to commend 
that preaching, to make that message listened to with greater 
respect. 

This side of the question has been much in my mind 
since I became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society here. 
The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in Shanghai long ago 
with a missionary for its 6rst President. Its object was to 
study everything Chinese except the changeful politics of the 
day. Its Journals are a mine of information on archaeology, 
literature, religion, geography and what not, much of it written 
by missionaries. It might have been expected that those who 
came to this country to give their lives to its conversion would 
join such a Society in great numbers ; that intelligent young 
men, keen to equip themselves for a life-work would try to get 
complete sets of the Journal; and that a set would be found 
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in every Mission library. But it is far otherwise. Most mis¬ 
sionaries seem satisfied with our excellent RECORDER, with a 
limited knowledge of Chinese and a daily round of hard work 
in a narrow district, with but little knowledge of or interest in 
the vast and ancient field in which they work. The sinologues 
are no longer found among the Protestant missionaries. We 
are become merely parochial, and I expect a larger proportion 
of British-American Tobacco agents or telegraph men than of 
missionaries will be members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Not more than twelve of my hearers are members, though 
nearly all are resident in Shanghai, Surely this indicates 
something wrong. The usual plea is stress of work and lack 
of time. But could we not cut off some of our home papers, 
take less interest in home politics, write fewer home-letters, 
cut ourselves generally off from home more than we do in order 
to become more at home with the people to whom we have 
devoted our lives? Many a missionary will harangue you for 
an hour ou the iniquities of the Home Government, his interest 
is keen in some impending election, yet will be very ignorant 
of the history of this great people ; he will buy new books, 
even the latest fiction, from England or America, yet know 
almost nothing of the vast literature of China. Is it right? 
Is it treating worthily our great life-work ? May it not be 
counted to us for sin ? An hour or so a day spent in reading 
works on China instead of the ephemeral papers, magazines 
and books from home would give us a grip and power in our 
work that many of us lack. Intellectually, though we are 
Christ’s messengers to this people we remain foreigners on a 
temporary visit, many of us mere globe-trotters in spirit, stay¬ 
ing here for a time but not taking root, having our roots still 
ill the home-land. Surely that is not ideal. 

You can most easily tell a man’s intellectual condition 
from his library. Not from its size, for many are poor, but 
from its character. If you see there only a few books of 
elementary piety and Sunday School theology with nothing on 
China except a few popular missionary biographies and Con¬ 
ference Reports, you are in the house of one who may do faith¬ 
ful small work in a narrow sphere. If you find indications 
that he has wrestled with the problems of his new environ¬ 
ment, tried to understand the systems which he will help to 
overthrow, sought light from the experience and observation of 
his predecessors, then you have a keener, better-equipped 
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worker, who, even in a narrow sphere is likely to do far more 
effective work than the other. 

We wrestle not with flesh and blood, and the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal ; yet we need the healthy body as 
ground to stand on while we fight ; we need quite as much the 
healthy, well-developed intellect, partly that our words and 
acts may be more effective and more forceful and more wisely 
directed, partly to make us and our message more acceptable 
to our hearers ; most of all we need the spiritual gifts, free from 
narrow intolerance and unhealthy fads,—stroug faith, high 
hope and widest charity ; but the greatest of these is charity. 
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Enlisting for Service in the Churches the Gra¬ 
duates and Ex-students of our Mission Schools 

W. W. LOCKWOOD. 


the product of our mission schools to the local Church, 
(See Recorder of Jan.) has been holding a series of conferences 
to determine upon practical methods. The conferences con¬ 
templated bringing together the educational workers and the 
evangelistic workers to understand one another and to work 
hand in hand. 

First, a series of conferences was held with educational 
workers to discuss and determine upon a suggested method of 
procedure for the mission school. The following is a digest of 
these suggestions 

I. Organization in the School 

a. A committee (Chinese and foreign) In charge of work, ap¬ 

pointed by the faculty or school church, preferably the 
latter. 

b. Enrollment of workers either voluntary or students receiv¬ 

ing scholarship or other aid from school. 

c. Regular reports by the Chairman of Committee to the 

Church (or faculty). 

II. Collecting Information 

a. Preparation by committee of forms of letters 

(1) to Christian ex-students recently left school. 

(2) to non-Christian ex-students recently left school. 


A r ^ COMMITTEE of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 

! following upon the consideration of the paper of Prof. 
F. C. Mabee upon the question as to how best to relate 
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(3) to Christian ex-students who left school two or more 
years ago. 

(4) to non-Christian ex-students who left school two or 
more years ago. 

b. Weekly meetings (Saturday?) of workers in charge of one 

member of committee, to 

(1) copy letters to be sent to the students or others asking 
for information. 

(2) prepare cards containing data concerning each ex¬ 
student. 

c. Interviews. 

III. Using the Information 

a. Committee send letter enclosing copy of one or more cards 

to pastors, missionaries, etc., concerning one or more 
ex-students urging them to get students to undertake 
some form of service in the church. 

b. Maintain a complete file of all ex-students in the office of 

the institution so that quick answers can be given to 
requests for information as to qualifications of ex-students 
for any form of service. 

c. Maintain a complete file of alt ex-students living in Shanghai 

in some central office in Shanghai such as the Y. M. C. A. 
to be used in case of special campaigns such as Mr. 
Eddy’s evangelistic campaign. 

Where there are schools outside of Shanghai which do 
not have representatives of their particular denominations they 
are urged to send their information to the Young Men’s or 
Women’s Christian Association who agree to see that this 
information is turned over to that pastor who is in best position 
to care for the student. In case the denomination is working in 
Shanghai the information should be sent direct to the evange¬ 
listic worker of that denomination. In all cases it would be 
well to send a duplicate of the information to the Y. M. and 
Y, W. C. A. in which case there will be two chances for the 
Church to get hold upon the young man or woman. 

The above information is in addition to reports of ex- 
students and graduates which the Student Department of the 
national committees of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations gather each year for the whole of 
China and turn over to the Associations and Churches best able 
to look after them. 

Such a nation-wide effort on the part of the Christian 
colleges of China would result in tremendously strengthening 
the Church in the herculean task of evangelizing China. 
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The second part of this difficult problem of conservation 
concerns the local Churches. The Shanghai Committee had 
several conferences with leading workers in local Churches 
and finally approved a series of suggestions outlined by a sub¬ 
committee of which Mr. J. H. Geldart was the chairman :— 

I. The Needs of Ex-students and of the Churches in Ska?ighai 

1. the needs of ex-students. 

Their Christian experience is limited ; if cared for during 
the first few months in the city they become in many cases 
strong supporters of Christian work; otherwise they become, 
in many cases, careless and are perhaps the greatest hindrance 
to the spread of the Kingdom in their immediate circles. 

2. THE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH. 

The present enlarged opportunity of the Church in our 
cities presents a need that is possibly unsurpassed in the history 
of the Church in any country. If this class of men and women 
do not respond to the present opportunity, there is no possible 
way of meeting it adequately. 

All those present in the several meetings held to consider 
this question agreed that the Sunday School affords perhaps 
the best field for enlisting ex-studeuts in Christian work. Some 
of the specific needs of the Sunday School that they can meet 
are: superintendents and other school officers, teachers and 
class officers. 

Among the specific needs of the Church itself are : worker's 
and speakers for evangelistic meetings, officers of the Church, 
ushers at the services, committee members, community service 
workers, leaders of groups of boys and of girls, such as the 
scouts and camp fire groups, visitors of absent members and 
workers with enquirers, leaders in socials and in social life of 
the members. 

IL Some of the Pressing Opportunities for Service 

i. There are Bible classes for young men in almost all the 
regular Sunday Schools of Shanghai. Most of them will allow 
some increase in enrollment and all provide large opportunities 
for service. Some of these are taught entirely in English, 
some in English and Chinese, and some entirely in Chinese. 
Corresponding classes exist for young women in many of the 
churches. Requests from young men have reached the writer 
for the organization of new classes for young men in four 
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different churches. Requests for teachers are to hand for three 
different classes. One superintendent at least is looking for an 
assistant. One mail is needed for associate in teaching, to 
translate as occasion arises in the class. Several men can be 
put to work at once on various phases for ex-student, returned 
student, and other interchurch work. There is an appeal for 
a normal class teacher. One request is to hand for a teacher 
of an English-Cantonese class for young men, and another for 
a Cantonese class. One teacher has been asked by one group 
of non-Christian young men to give two evenings a week 
teaching them the Bible, and by one young man to spend one 
evening a week on the Bible ; and there are frequent openings 
of this kind. At present many lines of social service are 
being undertaken, but practically all need further help. 

III. Some of the Efforts Now being Made for Ex-students 

1. Figures are not available in all cases, but there are 
now many ex-students actively engaged in voluntary Christian 
work. The number, however, is all too few in view of the 
number coming from our schools, of the needs of work already 
undertaken, and of urgent work already planned but not yet 
attempted. 

2. Some of the best examples of work reported for young 
men are :— 

a. In one section systematic effort has been made for four 
or five years to keep student graduates enlisted in the Church 
and Sunday School work, and the effort has been very success¬ 
ful, the better leadership thus provided having led to a great 
expansion in the activities and vitality of both Church aud 
Sunday School. At present graduates and undergraduates are 
working side by side. 

b. Another example of systematic effort is that of a class 
begun about 15 months ago whose membership is composed of 
young business men many of whom are ex-students of our 
Christian schools. Two chief causes of the success are : (1) 
the many hours spent in personal cultivation of a few men ; (2) 
outside activities such as plays and socials. 

c. An effort recently begun has brought together a number 
of men of one Church, partly with the purpose of aggressive 
work among ex-students of that denomination, etc. 

d. In another church a seminary student is spending his 
Sundays doing boys 1 and young men’s work, and has already 
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attracted a few ex-students to the Church. If more students 
could be used in the city work during their student days, their 
interest in Christian propaganda after graduation would prob¬ 
ably be greater. 

3. The enlisting of girls and women from our schools 
for service in the church is more difficult, for many reasons. 
Several schools are keeping the interest of graduates by means 
of the Sunday School work, school prayer meetings, assistants 
in mothers’ meetings, conducting of playgrounds, etc. Some 
are teaching classes in institutions like the Y. W. C. A. 

IV. A Practicable Program for an Individual Church 

1. Facts should be secured from the schools as regards 
ex-students. 

2. Workers should become personally acquainted with 
these. It is suggested that a tea or social be held at the home 
of the missionary where the ex-students can be introduced by 
their former teachers to both the missionary and the Chinese 
pastor. The teacher can on this occasion inform both pastor 
and missionary of the Christian work already done by the 
students, and the teachers’ presence will be invaluable. In 
this manner either one or many students who had dropped out 
could be introduced. After enlisting these in a Bible class in 
the Sunday School or Church, there should be a period of 
quiet cultivation which is more likely to yield results than a 
large program outlined by the workers but not grasped by 
students. 

3. I11 due time the Bible class plans should include more 
than Bible study. Many items will be suggested and carried 
out by the members, with some guidance. The following 
suggestions are made for this program :— 

a. Assistance rendered by class members in the Sunday 
School and Church, such as teachers and as finance committee 
members. 

b. Socials for the class itself, and occasionally for all the 
men (or women) of the Church, in the name of the class. 

c. Community service, especially Sunday Schools for street 
boys or night schools, or clubs such as the scouts. 

d. A strong group spirit should be developed, and for this 
reason it is suggested that persons should be regular class 
members before taking up other Christian work. 
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4. Interviews and quiet conversation with individuals or 
twos or threes should be held frequently. 

5. Only by actually meeting the needs, individually and 
collectively, of ex-students can their co-operation be secured. 
Therefore close attention to them and their habits is required. 
One of their needs is suitable opportunity for expressing their 
faith in Christ. Opportunities should be presented in as inspir¬ 
ing a manner as possible. The call to unselfish service is one 
that many will gladly respond to. 

^ t' . . 

The Russian Orthodox Mission in China 

archimandrite innocent 

beginning of the Russian Orthodox Mission in China 
dates as far back as the end of the seventeenth century. 
During the reign of the Emperor, K‘ang-hsi, the 
Chinese conquered Albasin, a fortress on the Amur 
river, taking forty-five Russians prisoners. Among this num¬ 
ber was a priest, father Maximus Eeontieff. He reached 
Peking near the end of the year, 1685, bringing with him the 
thaumaturgical image of St. Nicolas, Bishop of Mirlikysk. 
Thus the first missionary of the Russian Orthodoxy, contrary 
to his own will, settled himself at the north-eastern corner of 
the Manchu City where he lived for twenty years, serving the 
spiritual needs of his little flock. The services were conducted 
in a small chapel, transformed from a Chinese temple. After 
the expiration of teu years a holy communion cloth and a letter 
of credence were received from the Metropolitan of Tobolsk, 
and the little chapel was consecrated as the Church of St. 
Sofia—the wisdom of God. In his letters, the Metropolitan 
ordered that prayer be made for the Chinese emperor and that 
preaching to the Chinese be begun. In 1712, twenty-seven 
years after his arrival in Peking, Father Maximus died. The 
place of his burial remains unknown. He was a good pastor, 
who willingly shared the fate of his flock, and at the request of 
the Chinese government accompanied the Chinese soldiers to 
war. 

The history of the Russian Orthodox Mission in China 
may be divided into three periods. The first extending from 
the death of Father Maximus Eeontieff to i860. During this 
period the members of the Mission acted as official representa- 
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tives of the Russian government. They were, to speak more 
correctly, the recognized negotiators between Russia and China. 
The second period extended from i860 to 1902. During these 
years the diplomatic members of the Mission, whose activities 
solely concerned political affairs, separated themselves from the 
other members who devoted themselves entirely to the spread¬ 
ing of the Gospel. The third period extends from 1902 to 
the present time, and is marked by the establishment of the 
episcopal cathedral in Peking. 

The first period may be called “preparative.” The 
committee of the Mission was changed approximately every 
ten years. It was composed usually of four ecclesiastical 
members and six laymen. The latter were students whose 
chief duty was to learn the Chinese and Manchu languages, 
and thus act as interpreters for the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and afterwards as Russian Consuls. The finances for 
the Mission were provided by the Russian government, instruc¬ 
tions were received from the government, and it was well 
understood that it was the government’s wish that its own 
political interests be promoted through the missionary. Guided 
by such considerations, frequent official orders were issued and 
received advising caution with reference to the preaching of 
Christianity, and at times strictly forbidding any evangelism 
among the heathen. The relations of the Mission with the 
Chinese government were clearly set forth in official instruc¬ 
tions, and the work of each member of the Mission definitely 
stated. Under such unfavourable conditions the Word of the 
Lord was hindered, and the number of the baptized insiguificaut. 

The number of Missions during this first period (1712- 
1860) was thirteen. Communications with Russia were infre¬ 
quent, being from two to four a year. The Mission was kept 
in continual fear for its existence because of the difficulty and 
uncertainty of getting money from Russia to China, because 
of the absence of a regular post and the dependence upon 
caravans as the chief means of communication. These were 
sent periodically to Peking for the exchange of goods. 

Innocent Kulchitsky was appointed head of the second 
Mission. He received his education in the Academy at Kieff, 
and was ordained a Bishop before being sent to China, on 
March 5th, 1721. In the following year he arrived at the 
boundaries of China. Upon being refused admittance into 
Peking he returned to Irkutsk where for ten years he preached 
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to the natives of Siberia, suffering numerous hardships. His 
glorious death followed in 1731 at Irkutsk, where his incor¬ 
ruptible relics still remain iu the Monastery of the Ascension. 
He has been canonized together with the Saints, aud has 
become the protector of all the Missions in the Far East. 

Other important members of the Missions of the first 
period were the archimandrites, Ambrose Umatoff (1755-1771), 
Peter Kamensky (1820-1830), and Policarp Tougarinoff (1840- 
1849). These experienced considerable success, especially in 
maintaining friendly diplomatic relations with both of the 
neighboring empires. The following sinologs because of per¬ 
sonal talents obtained considerable reputation among Europeans: 
Archimandrite loakinf Bichorin (1806-1821), who left many 
compositions and translations from the Chinese, together with 
valuable ethnographical aud statistical information on China; 
Priest Daniel Siviloff (1820-1830), who began work on a 
Chinese dictionary and gave the first impressions of Chinese 
history ; Priest Avvakum Chestnoy (1830-1840) who was for a 
long time, Critic of scientific works in the Asiatic Department 
of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and a member of 
various diplomatic commissions in the Far East. He com¬ 
piled a China-Russian Dictionary which, however, was never 
published. 

On the whole the hard-working people of the first period 
did much in the way of bringing China and Europe into closer 
relations with each other and into better mutual understanding. 
They introduced into Europe a knowledge of the Chinese 
language and literature, Chinese customs and manners of 
living, Chinese flora and fauna, Chinese ethnography and 
medicine. There were 155 Russian missionaries all told during 
this first period. Each tried to contribute something to the 
treasury of knowledge on China. Their works consisted 
mostly of translations. These were sent to the various govern¬ 
ment departments concerned, where they were received aud 
reviewed, after which the author was rewarded according to 
his rank. If this first period of the Russian Orthodox Mission, 
extending over 150 years, were to be judged solely by its 
success in propagating Christianity, the judgement would not 
be favourable. In i860 Pekiug was the only important mis¬ 
sionary centre, and here the Mission numbered less than two 
hundred Christians, including the descendants of the Albasin 
prisoners. 
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The first period in the history of the Russian Orthodox 
Mission was brought to a close by the Treaty of Tientsin in 
1858. This treaty admitted to China the representatives of 
Foreign Courts, and gave the right of residence to Christian 
missionaries. From that year the second period of the Mission’s 
history, lasting for over forty years, began. It was a period in 
which the translations of the Holy Books appeared. These 
were the work of the following members of the Mission : 

1. Archimandrite Gury KarpofF (1858-1864). He took an 
active part in the famous Peking Treaty of i860 by which 
Russia obtained the Country of the Amur. During his stay in 
Peking, the diplomatic and religious activities of the Mission 
were separated. He translated and printed the New Testa¬ 
ment in Chinese and this translation later became the founda¬ 
tion of the code of the holy orthodox books. Because of his 
long study of the Chinese language, Father Gury possessed a 
wide knowledge of Chinese Literature. He looked through 
and corrected all the orthodox books, written by his pre¬ 
decessors, many of which had been published in Peking, 
having been printed from wooden blocks. He stayed at 
Peking, spoke Chinese well aud did a great deal of preaching 
and lecturing in church and in school. His lectures were 
exegetical in character, being based on various texts in the 
Bible. During his time the preaching of the Gospel exteuded 
beyond Pekiug. In' Duug-ding-ang, where thirty heathen 
were baptized, a church was built by money contributed by 
Russians. The chief helper of Father Gury was a priest, Isaih 
Polikin by name. He was the first to use the Chinese spoken 
language in the translations of the Holy Books. He organized 
a Boarding School where various handicrafts •were taught. On 
his return to Russia, Father Gury preached for eighteen years 
among sects in the South, and died as Archbishop of Simferopol 
in 1882. 

2. Archimandrite Pallady Kaffaroff. He lived thirty-three 
years in China and was the head of two Missions (1849-1859 
aud 1864-1878), He was a tireless student of the Chinese 
language, which he knew better than all his predecessors. 
Many of His literary works were later translated into European 
languages. Among the Holy Books translated by Father 
Pallady into Chinese were the Book of Psalms and the Book 
of Services. His chief interest and study were Buddhism and 
Chinese History. The titles of his writings were “ The Life of 
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Buddha Shaki-muui,” “Historical Description of Ancient 
Buddhism,” “Mongolian Prediction of Gengis Khan,” “Foot¬ 
steps of Christianity in China,” “Commercial Ways,” “About 
the Mohammedans in China,” “Reports of Travel in the 
XJssury Country” (to which place he had been sent by the 
Geographical Society), “Short Historical Description of the 
Ussury Country,” and “The Diary of Intercourses” (done 
before the signing of the Peking Treaty in i860). Most of 
these works were collected and placed in “The Works of the 
Members of the Orthodox Mission,” Vol, I-IV, and in “Elu¬ 
cidations of Marco Polo’s Travels in North China” (Journal of 
the North China Branch of the R. A. S. Vol. X (1876). 

The chief work of Father Pallady was the Chinese- 
Russian Phonetic Dictionary, containing the explanation of 
11,868 characters and published after his death in 1889. It is 
obvious from all that has already been written on the literary 
activities of Father Pallady, that lie must have lived a 
sedentary life, devoting comparatively little time to preaching. 
During his life time, one new station for the preaching of the 
Gospel was opened at Urga in Mongolia. 

3. The successor and assistant of Father Pallady was 
Father Flavian (1878-1884). He collected and edited in 
Chinese everything that had been written by his predecessors, 
about forty books in all. He successfully conducted church 
services in Chinese, which previously had been conducted in 
Slavonic, and also organized a choir. The assistants of Father 
Flavian were two priests, Nicolas Adoratsky and Alex Vino- 
gradoff. About this time a Chinese priest, Father Mitrofan 
Tsi was ordained in Japan, Father Flavian died in 1915, after 
he had been made the Metropolitan of Kieff. 

4. Archimandrite Arnfilohy Loutovinoff (1883-1896). 
During these thirteen years little real progress was made in the 
Mission. The ten ecclesiastical assistants who were provided 
each year found the work unsuited to them in many instances 
and were changed. The reasons for the slight progress of these 
years are : (1) Sufficient money to enable the Head of the 
Mission and his assistants to preach in places outside of Peking 
and thus extend the work of the Mission, was not provided. 
(2) The missionaries sent to China came without any know¬ 
ledge of the language and were, therefore, obliged to devote 
much of the time to acquiring the language, and had little left 
for educational and evangelistic work. At the close of the 
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second period in the History of the Russian Orthodox Mission 
the number of the baptized was not more than five hundred. 
Two new churches had been opened, one in Hankow and the 
other in Kalgan, but neither of these was of auy great mission¬ 
ary significance. 

In March, 1897, Archimandrite Innocent arrived in 
Peking. Seeing everything badly crippled, he immediately 
initiated a work of reform. These reforms were (a) The 
introduction of a monastery together with social regulations for 
the missionaries, (b) Daily Services (Riturgies) in Chinese, 
(c) The establishment of a business in order to support some 
of the poor Albasins with business ability, (d) The sending of 
preachers out from Peking to spread the Gospel, (e) The 
organization of Parish activities, (f) The establishment of local 
works of charity. 

The year 1900 brought its troubles to the Russian 
Orthodox Mission as well as to all Missions in China. The 
buildings in Peking, Dung-ding*-ang and Kalgan were destroyed 
by the Boxers. The valuable library, established by the 
Archimandrite Peter and filled with the rarest articles on 
Buddhism, written by Father Pallady, was burned. More than 
two hundred communicants were killed by the Boxers. And 
when there seemed to be no hope of restoration, a blessing was 
sent from Heaven in the form of a newly-established Mission. 
In 1900 a church in Russian style and a school were built in 
Shanghai. The following year Archimandrite Innocent was 
called to Petrograd. While there he made a report to the holy 
Synod on the Mission in China, aud received the support of 
the Metropolitan Anthony. As a result the Mission and its 
rights were restored aud Archimandrite Innocent (Figourovsky) 
returned as Bishop to Peking, Thus the Mission received the 
rights of canon and from this time on we have the third period 
in its history. 

Bishop Innocent returned to Peking in August 1902 ac¬ 
companied by an assembly of ecclesiastical persons. His 
jurisdiction extended over all the churches built along the 
Chinese-Eastern railway (a distance of about 3,000 miles). Iu 
reality all Chinese territory was under his control, for at that 
time the Russians were not only in Manchuria but in Mongolia 
also. The territory to be covered was large, the work great, 
aud in Peking, where the Mission was all in ruins, the work 
was urgent. However, with money paid over by the Chinese 
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government for damages caused during the Boxer Uprising, 
the work of restoring the Mission in Peking was soon well 
under way. 

Since 1900 it has seemed that the special blessing of God 
is upon the work of the Mission. Places for preaching have 
been opened through nearly all China. In central Yungping- 
fu, iu the province of Chihli, property with some buildings 
was bought, and a church and school erected. In the same 
province a Chinese priest opened about twenty new places for 
the preaching of the Gospel. In the province of Honan, an 
official of the fourth rank, Fang by name, who had received a 
security from the Russians in 1900, out of gratitude of heart 
and in response to the will of God, presented the Mission with 
a piece of laud in the city of Wei-hui-fu. He erected buildings 
to meet the needs of the Mission, and a church and a school 
were opened. This has been the center from which the Gospel 
has spread further in the province. The Russo-Japanese war 
hindered missionary work iu the interior of China, although 
it stimulated the wor^ of the Mission in Peking. 

At the present time the Russian Orthodox Mission in 
China is composed of the following establishments : Monastery 
of Assumption in Peking ; Hermitage of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross on the Western Hills near Peking ; Nunnery in 
Peking ; five conventual churches in Petrograd, Moscow, Har¬ 
bin, Dalny and in Manchuria which support the Mission in 
China ; nineteen churches, four of them in Peking, one in the 
suburbs of Petrograd and the rest in the conventual and 
missionary districts. The total number of mission churches is 
thirty-two. Of these, fourteen are in the province of Chihli, 
twelve in Hupeh, four in Honan, one in Tsian-fu and one 
in Mongolia. The Mission supports three chapels and five 
church-yards. It is in possession of forty-six pieces of property 
which have been either bought by the Mission or presented to 
it. There are seventeen schools for boys and three for girls 
under the control of the Mission, also one Theological Seminary 
in Peking. Other establishments maintained by the Mission 
are : meteorological station, library (recently built), printing 
office (with more than a hundred volumes of Chinese publica¬ 
tions), lithographic works, galvanoplastical establishment, type 
foundery, hook binder’s shop, paint shop, carpenter’s shop, 
casting foundery, steam flour mill, caudle factory, soap factory, 
weaver’s workshop, bee-hive, dairy house and brick-kiln. 
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The Mission has thirty-three male teachers in its schools, 
four of whom are Russians, aud five lady teachers, one of whom 
is Russian. The total enrollment of boys and girls exceeds 
680. During 1915, 583 Chinese were baptized. The total 
number of baptized Chinese is 5,587. 

The Translation Commission is continuing its work of 
publishing books in Chinese for the Mission. Thirty-five 
volumes in all have been written in the Russian language and 
new translations of the Holy Books in Chinese are now printed. 
The most important work of the Commission is the completion 
of the Russo-Chinese Dictionary, composed of the material of 
Father Pallady’s Dictionary with additions and corrections 
from Giles’ Dictionary, Couvrer’s and others. Each year the 
Mission publishes a Mission Calendar in three styles, Russian, 
English and Chinese, and a Mission magazine “Chinese Good 
News”, now in its twelfth year. 


Is the Korean Bible Study Plan Workable in China? 

E. W. S. 


A LIVE CHURCH. 

-|WO summers ago we went to Korea. We arrived on 

Wednesday, and in the evening were invited to attend 
some midweek prayer-meetings. They said it was a 
small attendance, as the students were away ; in one 
church we found five hundred ; in another, seven hundred 1 
They told me that five thousand people were engaged in prayer 
that evening throughout the city, a city that twenty years ago 
was the wickedest spot in Korea. In the church where we 
found seven hundred, wlieu prayer was asked for, one arose, 
and my friend softly interpreted his words. My soul was 
tlirilled to its very depths by that prayer. As soon as we 
could get away I breathlessly asked who he was. Was he some 
preacher or powerful leader of the church? “Oh, he’s just 
one of the brethren, probably a shop-keeper from the street.” 
“But tell me,” I cried, “how many of these seven hundred 
could enter into the spirit of that prayer ?” “All of them.” 
“ Do you mean to say that any considerable number of these 
people could pray like that ?” “All of them could, except for 
a few new-comers. Why !” he exclaimed, “these people keep 
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us ou the qui vive all the time, lest they go ahead of us in 
their spiritual life, and we have nothing to teach them.” I 
thought of the ragged little midweek prayer-meetings I had 
seen in China, and my heart smote me. It is not so with us 
but why not ? 

On Sunday morning we went to the service, and after a 
vigorous sermon straight from the shoulder, I heard the pastor 
give an invitation to those who wished to be Christians to come 
forward. Here and there among the women I noticed motherly- 
looking dames moving about, urging one and another to go, 
aud they went. “Are you having a series of special meetings?” 
I asked, “Oh no,” said my host, “that’s just the regular 
service. We never close any sort of a service without an 
invitation ; and if there are no new believers the Koreans thiuk 
the service is a sort of failure.” When I told him I rarely 
heard an invitation given in China he looked at me in blank 
astonishment. “How do you expect to propagate a gospel if 
you don’t propagate it?” 

I asked who those women were who were urging their 
sisters forward, if they were paid Bible women. “Oh no, they 
are members of the personal workers’ band. And the women 
whom they were bring forward are friends whom they have 
been working with for weeks, perhaps for months, who have 
just to-day decided to come. A Korean, after he is a Christian, 
cannot be happy until all his friends and relatives believe.” 
Again the old question arose, “ Why isn’t it so with us?” 

That Sabbath afternoon we went down to the streets of the 
city which twenty years ago was the wickedest city in Korea. 
Here were shops closed, and there; here four or five, there 
three ; in fact there seemed to he more shops closed than open, 
and we saw no person in the act of purchase. It was the most 
Christian looking Sabbath I have seen in the Orient, and they 
have had the gospel twenty years. 

Then we went up on the hill to a second preaching ser¬ 
vice, and I saw what in the general novelty of things I had 
missed in the morning,—I saw every man and woman present 
sitting with open Bible, following with absorbed attention the 
sermon, which was a veritable opening of the Word. One old 
woman of seventy came in and sat by me. She was very poorly 
dressed, and I thought, “Surely this old granny can’t read.” 
But in a moment out came her Bible, and she was turning up 
Philippians aud Jeremiah more quickly than I could. Aud sud- 
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denly the scales fell from my eyes, and I saw how it is that we 
in China, with our fifty years' start, limp so sadly behind Korea. 
They are living in the twentieth century; we in China are living 
in the Middle Ages, before Luther gave the people the Bible. 
The Koreans have been given the Word of God ; not only the 
power to read it, but the power to be at borne in it, With us 
the Bible is in the hands of the priest, who deals out a meagre 
bit on the Sabbath to be swiftly forgotten during the week. 
China is the land of the sealed Bible. 

That next morning we were awakened long before light 
by the sound of prayer and song. I thought it was a dream ; 
but the same thing occurred a second morning, and then a third; 
it was definitely no dream, and we inquired about it. “Oh, that 
is the men’s Bible class. You see, the Koreans feel they can get 
nearer God in the early morning before the disturbances of the 
day ; so they meet at three or four and break up at sunrise.” 
These were Christian men from the country, ninety-five of them, 
who had come in for two weeks of study at their own charges, 
to go back and hold classes in their home villages. They were 
poor fanners and merchants, and the coming meant sacrifice. 
But the rewards, they testified, far surpassed the sacrifice. Into 
that two weeks of teaching, a teaching of the Word of God, the 
missionaries put their best spiritual life. They are missionaries 
burdened with institutional and administrative work like our¬ 
selves. But they have recognized the paramount duty of giving 
the Word of God to the Church ; not simply to the children of 
the Church, and to the sick, but to every last man and woman 
who has named the name of Christ. And it tells. 

A SEALED BIBLE MEANS A DEAD CHURCH. 

William James defines religiou as those experiences which 
a man has with his Creator in his solitude. The only way yon 
and I know of having experience with the Creator in our 
solitude is through the Word of God aud prayer. Deny a man 
these things aud his spiritual life is forever a desert. I was 
looking over a Chinese congregation one Sabbath morning 
recently — a country congregation of more than ordinary 
alertness. There was real life there, as we had found in a little 
meeting of leaders the evening before, where we had real 
prayer and real fellowship. There was real seriousness of 
purpose in the whole congregation, and there was a little real 
knowledge of the Word; nine persons had Testaments. To 
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be sure, when the book of John was referred to, one asked, “Is 
it in the Old Testament or the New?” But then the book of 
John was found after much fumbling, and the fourteenth chapter 
read with good expression. Yet when all is said, one felt that 
out of the forty-five who partook of the communion, sadly few 
had the capacity for experience with God in solitude,—not more 
than the nine who had the Testaments. The fifteen women 
had said to me when I asked if they could pray, “We only 
know how to close our eyes and nap a little.” Now a few can 
say grace, and offer a halting word of prayer; but when I 
remember that Sabbath evening in Korea when the whole 
congregation, men and women, bowed their faces to the floor 
and cried out to God for China in words so full of feeling that 
it seemed as if the heaveus must open, and veritable floods of 
grace pour down upon China, the spiritual life in this church 
seemed by contrast barren and bleak indeed. 

It it any wonder, when after twenty years of church¬ 
going, that good brother who can read has to fumble to find the 
book of John, and six out of ten of the church members cannot 
read the Word at all ? Earnestly have we prayed and eagerly 
do we hope for an outpouring Of the Spirit upon the church in 
China. But, I say it reverently, I feel that the Holy Spirit has 
*iever yet had the slightest chance in China. I have been gather¬ 
ing statements about the church in our province of late,—that 
great body of church members ontside the institutions ; and the 
record makes painful reading. Usteu to this typical estimate 
from a country district some forty years old: 

1. What per cent of your total membership, excluding 

student and paid workers, can read the Bible with ease ? 

“ Perhaps 20%. 5> 

2. What per cent can offer original prayer? 

Perhaps 20%.” 

3. What per cent have a habit of personal Bible study 

and prayer ? 

Not more tlieu 3%.” 

4. Have you any systematic plan for teaching your illit¬ 

erate membership to read and understand the Bible ? 

“ None.” 

In some cities a higher percentage is found of those who 
can read; but for the great rural church the claims do not 
average more than 25%, in many places it is 10%, and personal 
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Bible study is said to be “ practically nil.” The lack of 
personal prayer life in some of our country churches is appall¬ 
ing ! In one circuit lately the missionary had three officers of 
the church together for conference, and asked them to “pray 
around.” The first got through the Lord’s prayer creditably ; 
the second admitted that he prayed sometimes, when he had 
the ague, and he made a frail effort. When it came time for 
the third to pray all was silent. They opened their eyes—he 
had fled 1 This case may not be usual—we will hope not! but 
it is significant. 

Let us draw a picture of this typical church, representing 
it as a rice field in ten sections : 

123456 789 10 


We will make a good wide channel through section one, 
to represent that possible ten per cent who have a habit of daily 
Bible study and prayer, and a narrow channel through two and 
three, to show the number who can read the Bible and pray, 
though they do not make a daily practice of it. What chance 
has the Holy Spirit with the members in sections four to ten?* 
What experience can that man have with his Creator in his 
solitude, who cati neither read God’s Word nor pray ? And 
what grounds have we for hoping that the average church 
member will be any better off forty years hence ? 

To pray for an outpouring of God’s Spirit on the church 
without teaching them to read the Bible and to pray seems to 
me as unreasonable as to ask for a water supply in our houses 
when we have not put in pipes. It is as if a tnan should 
neglect to dig trenches in three-quarters of his rice-field, and 
then pump furiously at the water wheels, expecting by some 
divine magic to get a crop. 

NOT MAGIC BUT A PLAN. 

We are apt to think, indeed, that the work in Korea is 
the result of divine magic; that God has been in some strange 
way a little better to Korea than to us. And you hear all sorts 
of plausible reasons why the church in Korea is more alive 
than the church in China, In Korea they give but one reason, 
the Word of God. It looks to the visitor as being not so much 
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a miracle as the natural result of Christian common-sense 
applied to teaching the gospel. They have opened trenches 
straight down through the whole field, and theu have labored 
and prayed till the waters of life flowed in. 

Here is a statement received just last week from Haiju, 
Korea, an inland station where six missionaries are working. 

1. How many per cent of your total membership (exclud¬ 

ing students and paid workers) can read the Bible 

with ease ? 
u 90%.” 

2. What per cent can offer original pra}'er ? 

“98%.” 

3. What per cent have a habit of daily private Bible study 

and prayer ? 

“50%-” 

4. What per cent attended some Bible Study class in 1915 ? 

* 1 60%. ’ ’ 

5. What per cent keep the Sabbath ? 

“90%.” 

6. What per cent are capable of intercession ? 

“90%.” 

7. What per cent do some sort of personal evangelistic 

work ? 
u 80%.” 

8. What do you regard the value of Bible Study classes to 

the life of the church ? 

“It means everything. It is the center of everything. 
It maintains our little weak churches in the tiny villages, for 
even though the pastor be unable to preach to them often, and 
even though their local leader be sadly lacking in brilliance of 
intellect and persuasive power, they have the Bible and they 
have been trained to rely upon it.” 

‘ ‘ They have the Bible } and have been trained to rely upon itP 

There is the whole story in a nutshell. 

Just how was it done? The missionaries came to Korea to 
find a people no whit superior to the Chinese ; in sobriety, in 
industry, in reliability quite the inferiors of the Chinese. They 
began by teaching them the Word of God. Eighty per cent of 
the people could not read. They taught their converts to read 
the Word of God. They sought to secure for each believer 
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three things: a vital experience of salvation from sin ; a total 
spiritual use of the Sabbath ; a knowledge and love of the 
Word of God. They did it through Bible classes,—ten-day 
Bible classes once or twice a year. After three or four thousand 
years of sordid thinking iu his ancestry, with nothing but 
sordid thinking all around him, it is no simple matter to 
capture the thought-life of your would-be Christian and 
change it. If you try to do it by giving him holy thoughts 
for an hour once a week, you fail. If you insist on doing it 
by giviug him holy thoughts all day once a week, for a few 
minutes every day, aud for ten days steadily twice a year, by 
the grace of God you may succeed. And they in Korea have 
succeeded; in a thousand beautiful ways you see it; iu the 
Bible brought reverently forth when you enter the Christian 
home, for a word of heavenly cheer ; in the word of a woman 
to a passing stranger as he waters his donkey by her door,— 
“When you come this way again you must believe; ” in the 
shining face of a shabby little woman coming to bring the 
offerings of her shabby neighbours to send a missionary to 
China. Ah, it was then the iron entered into my soul! And 
I prayed for the time when the Holy Spirit should have a 
chance in China. 


LIONS IN THE WAY. 

Difficulties will at once present themselves to everyone who 
attacks this question. These very difficulties have been met 
and mastered years ago by our colleagues iu Korea. There is 
the difficulty of language. They found a people vastly proud 
of ati intricate written language of which they were vastly 
ignorant Someone had reduced their language to a phonetic 
form, which was held in high contempt It was so easy the 
Koreans despised it for five hundred years, and called it “ the 
dirty language.” The missionaries neither yielded to this 
prejudice nor shared it, but seized upon the simple form by 
which a toothless old woman could learn to read iu two weeks, 
and they dignified it by high uses aud set the captives free. 
We find the same in China—a colossal pride in a written 
tongue which eight out of ten can never hope to decipher. 
Had the Chinese been aborigines, we would long ago have 
reduced their speech to simple writing and would have given 
them the words which are spirit and are life. But because of 
their magnificent hieroglyphic, lo, the whole world lieth in 
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ignorance. In Amoy and Hingliua the alphabetic form has 
been taught, and there we have a strong and growing church. 
I saw in Hinghua something that looked like Korea: I saw 
the people thronging the church, and I learned that the 
preachers were earnestly teaching their members to read the 
Bible in romanized. But in many places this simple form is 
still held in high contempt. 

“Not more than five per cent of our members outside the 
schools can read the Bible with any real understanding/’ a 
lady told me recently. “And perhaps fifteen per cent can pray ; 
but not more than two per cent do read the Bible daily. We 
have no plan for teaching them to read. But oh, we have so 
very few native workers 1 ” 

“Do you do anything with romanized?” 

“Oh not” with finality. “There’s no demand for ro- 
matiized. ” 

“ How old is your mission ?” 

“ Fifty years.” 

Fifty years! And five out of a hundred can read God’s 
Word ; fifteen can pray ; two do read every day ; no plan for 
teaching the church ; few native workers. Isn’t fifty years of a 
sealed, inaccessible Bible and the situation it produces, suffi¬ 
cient demand for a simpler medium? I pray that the shackles 
which are keeping the church from her holy heritage, whether 
pride, or indolence or neglect, may be swiftly wrenched from 
the Word, and His Holy Spirit may have untrammelled course 
into the hearts of men. 

Again it is said, and truly, that after you have taught 
your convert to read there is no assurance that he will love to 
read his Bible ; that of those who can read among us only the 
merest fraction do search the Scriptures. Just here the Bible 
class comes in to awaken dull souls and show them how to find 
God through His Word. What Keswick is to England, and 
North field to America, that the Bible class is to Korea, repeated 
hundreds of times yearly all over the laud. There they learn 
to revere and love God’s Word as the soul’s very bread, and 
from thence they go forth to share that bread with others. 

But many will sigh at the thought of another task of huge 
proportions added to an already over-burdened program. “It 
takes all our time and strength to attend to the schools already 
under way, and the hospitals and training classes. How can 
we undertake any direct responsibility for the big, illiterate, 
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half-Christian church ? Shall we do less for our students,— 
lower our standards that we may give more time to others ? 
We cannot do that. There was a young girl from our boarding 
school in the country congregation that Sabbath morning 
when the brethren were pursuing the book of John. She was 
refined, sweet, and womanly, in pitiful contrast to her crude 
and illiterate mother. I would not take from her one hour of 
the privileges that have made her what she is. China needs 
the noblest womanhood our schools cau produce. But oh, I 
haven’t done my duty by her poor old mother, that after 
twenty years in the church she is crude and illiterate still ! 
They do not do things that way in Korea. Their educational 
scheme includes the whole church; not a little privileged 
section, but every last man and woman under their influence. 

I would not lessen the girl’s privileges, but I would inspire 
her to share these privileges with other women and show her 
how to do it. The institutions are the key to the whole 
situation if we will but see it. Here are the trained teachers ; 
here are students getting more expert instruction in one day 
than their rustic fathers have had in a life-titne. It is not an 
impossible task for a teacher already giving a course in Acts to 
simplify ten lessons and teach them for an hour a day to a 
group of eager church brethren. Even a student can yield a 
few hours to the service of the church without an earthquake. 
Let us get our education out of water-tight compartments ! A 
little direct help from the schools can do wonders for the 
church. 

In fact the missionary with whom we stayed in Korea had 
charge of all the primary schools of his mission, including a 
large boarding school, and was head of the history department 
in the Union College ; but he also had charge of a district and 
managed the men’s Bible classes ot the district. His wife, 
meanwhile, undertook the instruction of the women members 
in the district, quite as a matter of course ! She had a child 
and only one servant ; she could not go out to them, but they 
came to her. I saw four women who had walked eighty 
miles to come to the class. Everybody helps : and where 
half a dozen persons each do a little, you can accomplish 
a good deal in two weeks! And many missionaries whose 
work ties them to the school or the home welcome this 
opportunity for coming into vital touch with the great needy 
church outside. 
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THE PLAN AT WORK. 

The practical plan of the Bible class work is this : the 
missionary in charge arranges with the pastors and church 
officials, long beforehand, the date of the central meeting—a 
date which suits the members. Then for months in the church 
and among the missionaries there is special prayer for that 
meeting. Everybody has a tremendous enthusiasm for the 
Bible classes. They regard these seasons as the normal annual 
feast for the church,—a time of spiritual uplift they could not 
possibly get along without. Someone in this room prayed 
recently for a permanent revival in the church in China. This 
is their method of securing permanent revival in Korea, and it 
works. Effort is made throughout the district to secure as many 
as possible for this central class; and in spite of their deep 
poverty they come in great numbers. In 1914 oue class enrolled 
1,600 men. They follow a regular course of study. All come 
at their own charges, and even pay a small fee to defray ex¬ 
penses for light and heat. Here we have the beginnings of 
that training iu self-support which makes the Koreans, despite 
their poverty, such liberal givers. Then for those who cannot 
come to central classes there are district classes provided, aud 
local classes in each village, these being taught by preachers 
and Christian laymen. Every available man is pressed into 
service. Of the eighteen hundred classes held in Korea in 
1914, half the teaching was done by unpaid laymen. In every 
class work for the unsaved is vigorous ; an hour in the afternoon 
is given to visiting; the evening to a gospel meeting, where 
strangers are led to Christ. It is an annual training school not 
only in Bible study, but in giving, in teaching, and in wit¬ 
nessing for Christ. It was after twenty years of steady work of 
this kind that the great revivals came to Korea which have 
lasted ever since. 


PASSING THE WORD ALONG. 

Can we do this iu China? Will the people want it ? Will 
they come? Some of us have tried it: they do want it: they 
do come. For the last two years ten-day classes for men have 
been held at Chinese New Year, and the members come in at 
their own charges from miles around. Four two-weeks’ classes 
for women have been held ; aud local classes have been begun 
about Foochow, Ming Chiang, Yeng Ping, Shaowu, Hinghua. 



VENERABLE ARCHDEACON J. R. WOLFE 
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At our women’s class last year was a woman who had been an 
opium smoker and the Xauthippe of her village. But she 
came to know Christ, gave up her opium and learned to read 
the romanized Bible in three weeks. She had pawned her 
garment for money to come to the Bible class. When she 
returned she found that her pig, upon which her hopes for the 
winter had been set, had died of neglect. The woman smiled ; 
and the town marvelled. “I have been to the Bible class,” 
she said, “lean do without the pig.” It made me think of 
women I met in Korea. Give our people a trial J You will 
find they do respond. 

Iudeed the profoundest, most appealing fact about the 
church in China is its soul hunger. When I see old women, 
past seventy, come trudging a long mile in the rain day after 
day; when I see them sitting all afternoon without dinner 
gladly, that they may feed on the Bread of Life, I know that 
deep in the heart of the Church there is a hunger for the Word 
of God. Shall we send them away fasting, or do we hear His 
voice saying : “Give ye them to eat ”? 


3n nftemorlam,— Venerable Archdeacon John 
Richard Wolfe, V-P., C.M.S. 


m HE outstanding personality who has been identified with 
the Church Missionary Society's Missiou in Fukien for 
more than half a century, the beloved and Venerable 
Archdeacon Wolfe, passed quietly to his eternal home on 
December 2nd, last, surrounded by his three devoted 
daughters, at the ripe old age of eighty-two. And his sacred 
body was reverently laid to rest the following afternoon in the 
beautiful foreign cemetery in Foochow, in the presence of a 
large gathering of foreigners and Chinese. It was a beautiful 
sight, a truly Christian burial, the Chinese especially giving 
evidence of their grief at their friend’s departure. We laid him 
to rest in “ certain hope of a joyful resurrection.” “Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, .... they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them. 

The Home-call came as no surprise. We had long watched 
the failing strength and the step growing more feeble, and for 
several months the Archdeacon had been confined to the house 
through extreme weakness. The loss, in Decmber 1913, of his 
beloved wife, the partner of his joys and sorrows of nearly fifty 
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years, had affected him deeply and he never really recovered from 
the loss. To the end his thoughts were of her; and in the last 
days of his life ou earth he sometimes mistook his daughters for 
her, aud in the morning he would say, “ Your mother came to see 
me last night.” 

The Archdeacon was an Islington man, coming up to the 
College from his native village of Skibbereen, in County Cork, 
Ireland, in 1857, aud the first period of his College life was spent 
under the Principalship of the Rev. C. F. Childe. At that time 
there was a fellow-student of the name of Lamb—J. A. Lamb, who 
went to West Africa the same year as Wolfe came to China—and 
the Archdeacon, who was full of humour, and what Irishman is 
not ? used to love to declare that they were all very happy at 
Islington in those days, for they lived in a ‘Millennium’ of 

peace:—“The Wolf also shall dwell with the Lamb .aud 

a little Child shall lead them.” I believe Mr. Childe was a small 
man. 

Out of the seventeen missionaries, sixteen clerical and one 
medical, sent out by the Society in 1861, all, with the exception of 
three, had, either by death or retirement, fallen out of the ranks 
of active service previous to 1884. Ati honoured ‘triumvirate’ of 
veterans, Archdeacon Moule of China, Canon William Hooper of 
India, and Archdeacon Wolfe were the sole representatives of that 
group for over 30 years, and have been permitted to devote half a 
century of their lives to active missionary work. The names are 
given above in the order of their departure to the Mission-field, but 
in point of age Wolfe was the senior aud Hooper the junior. And 
now the senior has had his promotion, yet may we not hope that 
the ‘duumvirate’, as it has already been designated, may still be 
spared amongst us to continue their invaluable labours? 

The Archdeacon left England for Fukien in December i86r, 
as a deacon. He was ordaiued priest by Bishop Smith of Victoria, 
Hongkong, in 1863, and was appointed Archdeacon of Foochow 
by Bishop Burdou in 1887. He was also a Vice-President of the 
C. M. S. 

In the earlier days the Archdeacon, with all his labours, found 
time to do no little translation work, which must have been of 
great help to the early converts aud to the younger missionaries 
who followed him to Fukien. The following, inter alia, may be 
mentioned :—the Book of Common Prayer, several Catechisms, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, aud the Book of Joshua. 

The History of the C. M. S. Fukien Mission, and the “Story 
of Archdeacon Wolfe’s life” are almost synonymous terras. The 
Fukien Mission was opened and Foochow occupied in 1850. The 
Archdeacon—to us he is always the Archdeacon, in Fukien we know 
of no other—arrived on the scene some twelve years later, in June 
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1862, having taken six mouths journeying from England,—those 
were the old days of ‘sailing vessels’. And to anyone void of an 
overwhelming optimism born of strong faith in his mission and his 
message, the outlook on his arrival would have been depressing 
in the extreme. In the first ten years of the Mission's existence 
not a single convert had been made, two missionaries had died, 
Welton and McCaw, the former with Jackson being the two 
founders of the Mission. Jackson was transferred to Shanghai, and 
Fearnley, who had come out with McCaw in 1855, retired in 1859, 
and the Rev. George Smith, who had only arrived in 1858, was left 
to labour alone. The Society in i860 seriously discussed the 
expediency of closing this unpromisiug Mission and transferring 
the missionaries to Ningpo, but young Smith, he was only twenty- 
seven, like the ‘husbandman’ in the parable, pleaded with the 
Committee to ‘let it alone for this year also’, and the next year 
four converts were baptized. Such was the state of things when 
Wolfe arrived. But though the Mission had made a start and had 
the witness of God’s blessing upon it, its troubles were by no 
means over, for in Oct. 1863 Mr. Smith was called to the ‘higher 
service’, and within two months Wolfe was brought to the verge 
of the grave by dangerous illness, and he had to retire to Hongkong 
to recruit his health, and the Mission was left without a visible 
head. But I am by no means certain that the Archdeacon very 
much regretted this particular serious illness which took him to 
Hongkong. ‘Satau finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 
And we most suppose that Mr. Wolfe had not too much to do, for 
while there the handsome youug Irishman found time to woo and 
win a young Australian lady, Miss Mary Maclehose, and brought 
her safely back with him on his return to Foochow in 1864. And 
according to regulation novel ending, ‘lived happily ever afterwards.’ 

With the advent of another young Missionary, Rev. A. W. 
Cribb, the Archdeacon felt at liberty to indulge in the work which 
was his forte par excellence , that of itinerating through the country, 
preaching the ‘everlasting Gospel’, and planting catechists in the 
various centres. Eieukong city was the first to be occupied in this 
way in 1864. In this year the Archdeacon took what must have 
been at the time a wonderful journey, and shows both the enter¬ 
prise aud pluck of the man. He penetrated as far as the city of 
Pucheng, (then spelt Po-Siang), on the very borders of the 
province, a journey ol over three hundred miles, by boat up the 
Min, aud on foot over the mountains. Catechists were stationed in 
Eoyuan and Kutien in the following year. In fact, most of the 
chief cities in which the C. M. S. now works in this province were 
opened by the Archdeacon, and he visited almost every village 
within this area. How often have we noticed when in conversation 
one might mention some little-known village, the Archdeacon 
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would quite naturally and unassumingly remark, “Yes, I know 
it, I was there in such and such a year, and baptized so and so 
there, his son is now catechist at such and such a place.” The 
Archdeacon seemed to know almost all about all the catechists and 
workers and about many of the individual converts as well. And 
he was beloved of them all, for he loved them all, and was 
emphatically the “Father of the Mission” ; and although he was 
never made Bishop, he was in a very real sense their “Father in 
God.” And do w ? e wonder at it ? If any one ever loved the 
Chinese and literally spent himself for them, it was the old Arch¬ 
deacon. And who could resist him, with his engaging manners? 
And what a benevolent face he had ! It is given to few to have 
a countenance like his. But his countenance, like that of most of 
us, was the index of his soul. 

Tittle can we in these favoured times realize what pioneer 
missionary work in China in those early days Involved. The 
language difficulties without the aid even of suitable books, let 
alone ‘ Eanguage Schools,’ the superstitiou of the people, and 
Chinese official opposition, not infrequently leading to open hostility 
and persecution. One special instance may be briefly mentioned, 
that known as the ‘Shan-sin-fan’ plot. “In July 1871, small 
powders called 'Shan-sin-fan’ (genii powders), were quietly distri¬ 
buted all over the province, the distributers declaring they would 
prevent calamity and disease, and naturally they were eagerly 
sought after by multitudes of people. Suddeuly some thousands 
of inflammatory placards appeared, and were scattered in every 
direction’ warning the people that the powder was ‘ a subtle poison 
issued with sly venom by the foreign devils,’ that within twenty 
days of taking it they would be attacked with a dire disease which 
only the ' foreign devils ’ could cure, and the cure would only be 
effected on condition that the victims became Christians and practiced 
the most infamous vices. The result on the superstitious minds of 
the people can better be imagined than described. The infuriated 
people rose against the Christians, beat them and pulled down their 
house; four -Mission chapels were destroyed, one missionary nearly 
lost his life at Kueheng, and for a time it was scarcely safe for an 
Englishman to be seen in the streets of Foochow.” But this fiery 
trial, as is the case with all persecutions for righteousness’ sake, 
turned out to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

One incident of a very pleasing character, and which must 
have greatly cheered the hearts of the two missionaries, Wolfe and 
Cribb, who at that time constituted the whole English missionary 
staff, was the attitude of the English merchant community. These 
business men, struck with the devotion of the missionaries and with 
the manifest blessing vouchsafed to the work, subscribed 5,000 
dollars (equal hi those days to about ^2,000), for the purpose of 
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the erection of a church for the growing congregation in Foochow 
city. And this church was publicly and solemnly opened on October 
8th, 1865. It is a solid building of brick, after the Gothic style, 
situated in Back Street and goes by the name of ‘ Choi hieng tong ’ 
(freely translated ‘All Saints’ Church). “The bell which calls 
us to service is the one which hung at the “fo’c’sle” of the famous 
ship “Childers”, which was wrecked here this year.” Whether 
this quotation still holds good at the present time, I am not certain. 
It was written fifty 3’ears ago, but I believe the same bell calls the 
Christians to worship to this day. 

Iu February 1S73, a few weeks after his return to Foochow, 
the Archdeacon started on a complete tour round the whole 
Mission, visiting all the stations. “On the whole,” he wrote, "I 
have been cheered by the condition of the Ford’s work through¬ 
out the country, and the future prospects are decidedly more 
encouraging than they have ever been.” This report, coming so 
soon after the severe persecutions less than two years previously, 
was most encouraging. Not only were these trials a test of the 
faith and sincerity of the Christians, but, as Mr. Wolfe wrote, 
they “showed the heathen that there is a religion for which men 
are prepared to suffer.” To rightly appreciate what such a journey 
as that undertaken by Mr. Wolfe, a distauce of about 340 miles, 
involved, it must be remembered that there are no roads in 
Fukien, and that the province is largely mountainous, with alluvial 
plains dotted here and there between the mountain ranges, 
thus involving all travelling to be effected by sedan chairs borne 
by coolies, which practically means walking over the hills to a 
great extent, or sometimes by means of small native boats on the 
rivers. But probably what was said of another Archdeacon of 
China, was equally true of Archdeacon Wolfe:—“ Why doesn’t he 
ride iu a chair?” asked a man of his fellow 011 seeing another 
itinerant missionary walking over a pass iu the hills on a wet day. 
“Oh,” said the other, “he wants to save money.” “No,” said a 
third, “he is a preacher, and if he were shut up in a chair, how 
could he talk to the people by the way? ” 

It was during the Archdeacon’s second visit to England that 
we first came within the circle of his influence. In those days he 
was just in his prime, in the full vigour of his manhood ; saven- 
times-seven summers had not yet passed over his head, his eloquence 
took the missionary circles by storm and the name of ‘ Wolfe of 
Fukien ’ was a name to conjure with. Well can I, even now, 
picture to my mind what he was in those days. Tall and upright 
in figure, he stood over six feet in his socks, a benevolent and 
beautiful countenance, a striking profile, a most engaging manner, 
a past-master iu the art of story-telling, and a delightful conver¬ 
sationalist, with a strong vein of Irish humour, and sometimes a 
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truly wicked look in his eyes. Was it any wonder that he 
took the hearts of people by storm ? And those whose memories 
can carry them back to the early eighties will not have forgotten 
his burning eloquence in advocating the cause of Christ in Fukien 
to the large gatherings that flocked to hear him in the home¬ 
lands. 

Our first meeting with each other was quite accidental. Some¬ 
time in the early mouths of 1880, the Society for promoting Female 
Education in the East, now no longer in existauce, was holding a 
meeting in the Union Chapel, Islington, one afternoon, and on 
my way home from business in the City I dropped in, rather late, 
to the meeting. O11 entering the vestibule I saw a tall, middle- 
aged clergyman, with a long beard and beaming eyes, endeavouring 
to open one of the large swing doors leading to the interior. 
Naturally we spoke to each other and entered the building together. 
While we were looking for a seat near the entrance, the Chairman, 
whose name I do not remember, caught sight of my companion. 
“ I see” said he, “ that there is a Wolfe at the door, shall we ask 
him to come up on the platform?” Of course I waited behind 
after the meeting was over, and introduced myself to Mr. Wolfe. A 
week later I called upon him in his humble lodgings in Mildmay 
Park, with his wife and young family. And thus was formed a 
friendship which was to continue through life, and was destined to 
have an important bearing upon our future. 

We were young in those days, and had recently gone to our 
new home in Highbury, and nothing would satisfy us but our new¬ 
found friend holding a * Drawing-room ’ meeting in our house. It 
was a gathering of young people, mostly newly-married, with our 
good old vicar, who took a warm interest iu the Missionary cause, 
to keep us all in order. 

How entertaining the Archdeacon was !—he wasn’t Archdeacon 
then—and what thrilling stories he told of his journeyings through 
the country and of his beloved converts ! and how eager he was 
to enlist your sympathy too, and persuasive that you should go out 
to the Mission field to help in the grand work. I well remember 
how he enthralled us all, and as a result that he received the next 
day ,£40 from one young man—the donor was not myself—for the 
erection of a church in Ningteh, and ^25 annually for many years 
for catechists in Haitan. Yes, in the good old days that are passed, 
when the Archdeacon used to plead for the cause of the Fukien 
Mission, he had no difficulty in obtaining what he wanted, and he 
was able to plant catechists and churches in many places all over 
the province. He took the greatest interest in the little village 
day-schools, whose cause he earnestly pleaded, and that with good 
success: for example, one lady used to give him annually ^100 for 
this particular purpose. 
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The Archdeacon, a few years after his return to China from 
his second furlough, paid a visit to Corea, and was deeply moved 
at the lack of any missionary effort among the people of that 
country, and on his return to Fukien at the Annual Conference of 
1885 gave an account of his recent visit, which so greatly stirred 
the meeting that a baud of one Chinese clergyman and several 
catechists volunteered to go to Corea and start a Mission there, and 
the following year the Archdeacon acompanied two of them to 
Corea, funds for the purpose having in the meantime been con¬ 
tributed by friends in Fukien and Australia. 

Well do I remember the Archdeacon writing to us euthusiastic- 
ally of this first missionary effort of the Fukien Church to the 
regions beyond, but I do not remember what the outcome of this 
effort was, except that I know' the Mission was withdrawn some 
few years later, and there are no records to which I have access 
which enlighten me on the subject. 

Those who have had the privilege of meeting with the late 
Archdeacon at the weekly mission prayer meetings in Foochow will 
bear wdtness to the intense fervour of his prayers. They were 
indeed an inspiration, the like of which oue seldom hears. And 
bis private life corresponded to his public prayers. I have been 
told how he would not only rise early in the morning for prayer, 
but would not infrequently get up in the middle of the night to 
pray for his “beloved Chinese,” and in the last few days of his 
earthly life, when lying in extreme weakness, he was continually 
praying and praising God. And as a result he was dearly loved by 
the Chinese, and his memory will be cherished by them for many 
years to come. 

Such a fragrant life must needs tell, and the Archdeacon was 
greatly used of God for the growth and consolidation of the 
Anglican Church in Fukien, which under God, owes more to him 
than to any other man. Of him truly it may be said, he was a 
“ grand old man.’ ’ 

It is given to few to live to see the fruit of their labours as was 
given to Archdeacon Wolfe, and to experience within their own 
lifetime the literal fulfilment of the promise “A little oue shall 
become a thousand.” When the Rev. G. Smith handed over the 
Mission to Mr. Wolfe in 1863, he left a small but earnest Native 
Church of thirteen baptized members and five converts awaiting 
baptism in charge of one European missionary, and the Archdeacon 
was permitted to see this small seedling, like that of the mustard 
seed, grown into a great and flourishing tree,—let us hope as 
deeply rooted in divine grace as it is extensive,—consisting of a 
band of 140 foreign missionaries (including a Bishop), a well- 
organised Diocesan Synod, 18 native clergy, 140 lay workers 
(including 144 catechists, 143 Bible-women, 89 engaged in Medical 
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work, and the remainder in Educational and Philanthropic work), 
11,000 baptised Christians, of whom more than half are Communi¬ 
cants, and nearly 2,000 catechumens; 61 pastorates and 276 churches, 
and also 194 Educational 25 Medical and 12 Philanthropic Institu¬ 
tions, with an aggregate of 4,862 students. “Behold I and the 
Children which the Lord hath given me.” Truly must we exclaim, 
“What hath God wrought!” and lo Him be all the praise. “Them 
that honour Me, will I honour.” 


— 1— 1 8 1 — -- 

Our Book Table 

“ Devolution of Missionary Administration.” By Rev. D. J, Fleming, 
Pli.D. 

There are on the mission field two bodies, whose relations 
must be carefully adjusted. One of these is the foreign missionary 
organization, whether it be called a committee, council, or mis¬ 
sion ; and the other is the rapidly growing indigenous Church. 
Out of the relationships of these two bodies arise a number of 
difficult problems. Should the Church be organized as a branch 
of the parent Church conceived of as ecumenical, or should in¬ 
dependent, national churches be established? What should be the 
ecclesiastical relations of missionaries to the indigenous Church ? 
Should missionaries be members of the Church on the field ? Or 
should they exercise their influence while personally remaining 
outside the Church ? Or, should they become some sort of con¬ 
sultative members ? The administration of the work of foreign 
missionaries requires the organization of a Mission Council on the 
field, simply for the sake of efficiency, if for no other reason. 
What should be the relations of that missionary organization to 
the Church ? Or should all functions of foreign societies find 
expression in indigenous churches ? Should native workers be 
given a seat in the foreign organization? What plans have been 
tried by missions in the effort to transfer the responsibility for 
missionary administration from the foreign organization to the 
indigenous Church ? These are only a few of the many hard 
questions which it is easy to ask. 

To answer these questions satisfactorily is not immediately 
possible, but missionaries are no longer left to struggle with them 
in the solitariness of their owu mission committees. More and 
more experience, gained in a century of missionary expansion, is 
being made available. It is now absurd for any missionary to try 
to answer such questions on the basis of his owu experience and 
thinking alone, or for any mission committee to do so with only an 
incomplete knowledge of the history of their own mission. 
Through the work of conferences and continuation committees 
there is available a rapidly growing collection of reports and 
surveys that enable the missionary student to enlarge greatly the 
horizon of the field on which he bases his inductions. An exceed¬ 
ingly valuable contribution to the study of the problems of mission- 
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ary administration has been made in the volume of which this 
is a review. 

Dr. Fleming does not attempt to answer any of the questions 
that have been suggested above. But he relates in a clear and 
authoritative manner the history of five missionary organizations 
in India, and so furnishes much material that will aid every mission 
in making its own answers. These five are typical of Congrega¬ 
tional, Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal Missions. The 
history of these is traced from the beginning, and with full and 
accurate references to the official records both of the organizations 
on the field and at the home base. The book should be in every 
mission council in China, and should be carefully read by every 
missionary who is in any way responsible for the policies and plans 
adopted in the organization of missionary work and in defining its 
relation to the Church which must be the center of all his activities. 
The book is limited to the historical consideration of the problems 
involved, as shown in the development of five missions. Because 
the author has no thesis to prove, the book is so much more helpful 
to the missionary student, wdio can readily make the application 
himself to the particular stage of mission history in which he finds 
himself located. Although the five missions whose history is 
given in this book are in India, the lessons of their experience are 
directly applicable to missions in China. 

The book is not complete. Similar detailed studies should be 
made of some missions in China. Especially should the history 
of the Church Missionary Society in China, and of the Condon 
Missionary Society in China be added to the studies given in this 
book. 

One further remark may be permitted, especially for the benefit 
of such readers of the book as may not have the Findings of the 
National Missionary Conference held in December, 1912, in Calcutta. 
On pages 205 and 214, the author shows that a resolution of that 
Conference has been used iu support of the request of a mission, 
asking its Home Board to approve of Indians being made full 
members of the Mission Council. It is right to note that only 
part of the Finding of the National Conference is quoted, which 
urges that Churches and Missions should place “Indians on a 
footing of complete equality, in status and responsibility, with 
Europeans, and thus open for them the highest and most respon¬ 
sible positions iu every department of missionary activity.” It is 
not explained why no reference is made to the succeeding part of 
the Finding, which has a very direct bearing upon the Mission’s 
request. The sentence omitted reads,—“Recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of this principle, this Conference is of opinion that all positions 
of responsibility made available for Indian Christians should be 
related to Church Organizations rather than to those of Foreign 
Missionary Societies.” 

It is not out of place to note that the China Continuation 
Committee has appointed a Special Committee on Mission Organiza¬ 
tion, and we shall await with much iuterest its report as a supple¬ 
ment to the studies begun in this book. 


A. E- W. 
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The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire including Korea 
and Formosa , Year Book for i<)i6 y 14th Annual Issue , John Lincoln 
Dearinc, D.D , editor, with five associate editors . 

We congratulate the Japanese missions not only on the present 
volume, but also on the fact that it has reached the 14th year 
without a break. The work has steadily won favour amongst 
students of missions, and when once taken is sure to become an 
annual visitor to one’s desk. The present volume contains ten 
Parts on Japan alone:— 

(1) General Review of the Year. (2) Organization. (3) 
Missions and Churches. (4) Christian Literature. (5) Christian 
Education. (6) Other Christian Organizations and Associations. 
(7) Survey of Village Life. (8) Social Surveys. (9) Miscellan¬ 
eous. (10) Obituaries. 

The section on Korea, though full of interest, is not as long as 
was hoped. In addition there are numerous appendices and a 
mission directory. 

The editors inform us that the added cost of production and 
the limitation of space have compelled them to carry over much 
material to next year, e.g. , the history of the medical work in 
Japan. We note as new subjects treated :—Village life and condi¬ 
tions by the Committee on Survey and Occupation, Child Life in 
Japan. China missionaries will read with some envy the chapter 
on Federated Missions, by Dr. Dearing. This is a body which does 
not exist in China. In fact Japan now has in addition a Con¬ 
tinuation Committee which set in motion a National Evangelistic 
Campaign, and though it has not a paid staff seems to be doing 
good work. The book aims to give a section to every mission in 
Japan, including Unitarian and Universalist, and actually we have 
reports of forty-five bodies; such minuteness is impossible in the 
larger China field. This section of the book will perhaps be passed 
over by ordinary readers outside of Japan who are naturally not 
interested in persons and places. On this account we should like 
to see the introduction to this section by Mr. G. W. Fulton con¬ 
siderably enlarged. Mr. Fulton’s eight salient features of the 
work are:— 

(1) Many bodies are trying to improve their machinery. (2) 
Christians and Christian w’ork have been recognized by the Imperial 
Government as never before. (3) There is no diminution of 
benevolent enterprise. On the contrary, the past two years have 
witnessed a striking increase in the direction of work for social and 
industrial welfare. (4) Children’s work has many striking devel¬ 
opments. (5) Various forms of intensive work for Christians are 
successful. (6) Two or three of the independent churches have 
established Women’s Home Missionary Societies. (7) Secondary 
and higher educational work are at high tide, but there still lacks 
a union women’s college and a university for men. (8) In 
evangelistic work, the great event is the Evangelistic Campaign 
fully described. 

All this activity and prosperity does not appear to be affected 
by the war. But Japan itself is being affected in subtle ways. 
Even the German missions report that they have recovered from 
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the first surprise and their work goes on as usual, with the addi¬ 
tional care of German and Austrian prisoners. 

A regular feature of the Year Book is the Annual Review of 
religious literature, the equal of which we have never seen in any 
other country. The work of Japanese unassisted by foreigners is 
remarkable for its fullness and quality, and even such a difficult 
poem as F. W. H. Myer’s “Saint Paul” has been done into verse 
by a professor of the Tokyo Imperial University. The great war 
has brought forth a great number of books of consolation. But 
few commentaries appear and there are few translations of novels 
suited for home reading. Of late it is said that publishers are 
welcoming works of a religious nature. This masterly survey, 
which will be closely studied by all engaged in literary work, 
concludes with a short account of a book of poems by the late 
Emperor. For this and other interesting matter we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. The island Empire, not to speak of 
Korea, has many lessons to teach the missionaries in China. 

X. 


“God’s Drawings with Dora Yd.” Price50 cents. Mission Book Co. 

This little book is a story of “ God's Dealings .” It does not 
pretend to be a story of any one’s life. How many times the life of 
a certain John Smith leaves a strong impression of John Smith him¬ 
self on our minds. He may have been a remarkable man; well 
worth reading about; but after all his life story can hardly be 
so helpful to us as to learn about God’s own work on a soul, 
especially if that soul is one we know and love and have watched 
in its growing. 

The face that looks up at us from this little book is Dora’s 
own face, but the pencilling on it we have watched being done by 
the Artist who works on the living stones for His temple. 

In the preface Dora says it is “ simply a testimony of God’s 
faithful dealings with me and there is no desire to criticize the 
instruments He has used in my training.” And Walter Sloan in 
the Introduction writes: “ There is a remarkable readiness in these 
pages to acknowledge the transgressions and failures of the past 
wherever the telling of them is likely to be of benefit to others, but 
the reader will “see how the grace of God has triumphed.” 

Chapter 1.—“Childhood Days’’—covers the first fifteen years 
of her life, and even iu the little child we see the handiwork of the 
Heavenly Father. 

Duriug the next eight years at “ Medical School ” she passed 
through an agony of soul out of which the Lord finally “lifted” 
her. These two experiences of sorrow and victory, she has made 
helpful to many lives, as she has told them what God so graciously 
put into her own. 

The next six years in Korea she calls “ Wanderings in the 
Wilderness.” It was a time of increasing heart-searching and in¬ 
validism. She came out of it with the revelation of the Fife of the 
Lord for her body and soul iu a new way, and returned to China 
to be “ Beside the still waters” in a blessed service to her own 
people. 
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The last half of the story, “ The Call to Service,” “ Abiding 
in Him,” and ‘‘ Occupy till I come,” are in each chapter a new 
precious lesson in the life of communion with the Cord, and learning 
to enter upon and live the life of faith. We hope our readers will 
enjoy the book for themselves. 

The beautiful new Bible Study and Prayer House that the 
Cord has given her in Kiangwan seems to have been built “ after 
the pattern that He gave,” and is His seal upon her trust and 
expectation which are in Him alone. Whether teaching the women 
there, or holding meetings in Shanghai; whether in private talks 
with the many who love to drink of the Living Water with her, or 
the revival meetings she holds in various places; whether through 
the pages of her books, or the verses of the yearly edition of her 
calendar, she longs ever and only to be “a Chinese messenger of 
the Cross.” May we who read pray for many more such laborers 
for this rnigbty and needy vineyard in China. 

M. M. F. 


& xfj 5 t&- Mission Book Co. Price 12 cents. 

This is a translation of the First Part of "Stepping Heaven¬ 
ward,” a well known book by Mrs. Elizabeth Payson Prentiss. 
The original purports to be the diary of a Christian woman begun 
when she was 16 years old and continued for 27 years. It was in 
a sense an autobiography for it describes the religious life of the 
gifted author. None but an earnest, chastened, believing, Christian 
woman could have writteu such a book. In the 60 years of her life 
Mrs. Prentiss had a full experience of one naturally gifted and dis¬ 
ciplined by all the joy and sorrow that comes to maiden, wife, and 
mother in a home of cultivation and refinement. Her character 
was a rare combination of purity, gentleness, keen intellectuality, 
aud sincerity. One charm about the book is the freedom with 
which she tells of her faults and failures. But withal she had 
a heart tender and true aud her life was the development of high 
ideals which she successfully strove to make practical. The key¬ 
note of her life may be found in her exquisite hymn, “ More love 
to Thee, O Christ, More love to Thee.” 

This translation is made in the Mandarin dialect by Mrs. A. H. 
Mateer, whose name is a guarantee that the work is well done. 
The translation covers about one third of the original, that is, the 
six years ending at the time when the young woman is married. 
The rest of the book shows how twenty years of married life served 
to refine the gold, to make the wife aud mother a woman of typical 
excellence. We are thankful for what has been so well done : we 
should rejoice to see the whole book translated. 

New forces are producing new types of men and women in 
China. One type is found in the woman who is educated, self- 
reliant, independent, She has made an estimate of the possibilities 
of life and deliberately prefers to be a teacher or trained nurse or 
doctor rather than become a family drudge. Married life as she 
sees it has no attractions to her. Womeu of this type will do good 
but they will fall short of the degree of usefulness reached by those 
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who become the mothers of the coming generation. After all, 
Christian motherhood is the zenith of womanly glory, Chinese 
society needs to be purified at its fountain head. And there is a 
type of woman coming in China that is something new under the 
sun. In Christian homes and Christian schools this type is in 
process of development. The literature of China shows a great and 
glaring want, which can be filled by books like ‘‘Stepping Heaven¬ 
ward.” Works of fiction abound and they are constantly read. But 
the trail of the serpent is over them all. The stream cannot rise 
above its source. The vast majority of Chinese works are written 
by men whose imaginations have never been purified. Hence the 
reader, while entertained, is not elevated. There is in “Stepping 
Heavenward” an uplift peculiarly fitted to the wants of Chinese 
maidens of this time. Those who know the school girls of the best 
type are sometimes startled to see what deep and just views a well 
taught maid of twelve or fourteen years has of Christian truth. To 
lift such a girl to a yet higher plane of thought, to stimulate her 
to faithful struggles with herself is a noble task indeed. It is just 
here that Mrs. Mateer’s painstaking work will produce rich results. 
A dozen copies of the book ought to be in every girls’ school in 
China. 

The title page is defective. It ought to show the name of the 
translator. And there ought to be a title page in English, and a 
short English preface. This would show what the book is and lead 
to a wider circulation. 

J. W. D. 


The Constructive Quarterly eor June. 

The place of honor in this number is given to a 24 page 
article on The Movement toward Church Unity, by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Western Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary, Pittsburg, the author of many books, including 
the History of the Christian Church from 1050 to 1517, and 
co-editor of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. This article is a 
careful historical resume of the differences which have existed in 
the Christian Church from the days of Peter and Paul to the present 
time, with illuminating comments. The article itself cau not of 
course be summarized, but a few of the concluding paragraphs may 
be quoted, fuller information being obtainable by the perusal of this 
interesting and informing contribution to the subject. “It is true 
that if we confine ourselves to Dr. Manning’s article, from which 
I have just quoted, arid to some recent utterances coming from high 
quarters in the Church of England, there does not seem to be much 
ultimate promise for Church Unity unless the nou-Episcopaliau 
communions are willing to throw- overboard and to forget principles 
they have been deeming of grave importance.” Dr. Swete’s last 
book entitled: “The Holy Catholic Church” is cited to show 
that he takes the high ground that the Anglican, Eastern, and 
Roman Catholic Churches constitute the Church. To use his own 
words, these communions are ‘ the organized army of Christ with 
regularly appointed commanders, its members conscious of the 
honor and joy of serving in the ranks of a trained and disciplined 
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force.’ On the other hand, of the Christians found outside this 
army he speaks ‘as irresponsible adventurers, brave and loyal in 
heart, but members of an irregular army which follows no leaders 
but such as are chosen by itself.’ And he also expresses the opinion 
that ‘in the famous quadrilateral, the bishops have stated clearly 
and frankly the minimum which nou-Episcopal bodies will be asked 
to accept, if at auy time they are led to desire federation with the 
historical church.’ “Equally disturbing is the statement made in 
a recent address by the Bishop of Winchester with reference to the 
Kikuyu controversy: ‘I can not, without irreverence, receive the 
sacrament from the hands of a minister who is not ordained accord¬ 
ing to what Catholic witness bids me believe to be the due order 
and succession through men at each stage appointed to ordain.’ 
This, of course, is in line with Bishop Gore’s statement that there 
can be no valid sacrament in the line of Apostolic succession.” 
“But most disturbing is the attitude of the Anglican bishops, as 
showm in the case of most of them, in their attitude to the dis¬ 
establishment of the Church in Wales and, as a whole, in their 
decision in the Kikuyu case. The latter decision, pronounced in 
the midst of a war when, as we should have supposed, all would be 
done that it is possible to do to unite all Christians in the British 
Empire together, takes what seems to be the strongest ground in 
unchurching all the uon-Episcopalian bodies of the English-speaking 
world. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after affirming that the three¬ 
fold ministry has come down to the Anglican Church from Apostolic 
times, states three principles : (i) An Anglican bishop may permit 
a non-Episcopalian minister to make an address in a given Anglican 
Church but he dare not permit him to assist in the administration 
of the sacrament. (2) In cases where the bishop gives specific 
permission, an Anglican priest may give the communion to a non- 
Episcopalian. (3) Anglican communicants are forbidden to take 
the communion from a minister not episcopally ordained, no ex¬ 
ception being allowed even when the communicant is beyond reach of 
the Anglican church.” “These principles are set forth, so the 
archbishop continues, in view 7 of the danger of ‘ making the three¬ 
fold ministry appear trifling or negligible,’ and the danger of 
‘doing irreparable ill to the future life of the Church of Christ in 
that region of the earth ’—Africa. Such utterances are not only 
disturbing, in view of the zeal the Primate of all England and Dr. 
Manning have shown in the cause of Church Unity, but they are to 
non-Episcopalian students of church history and expositors of the 
New Testament puzzling. However, when all this has been said, 
the facts still stand facing us : namely, the strong impulse toward 
Church Unity, felt in English-speaking Christendom, the emphasis 
laid on our Uord’s prayer that his disciples may be one, and the 
advantages likely to accrue through Church Unity in spreading 
Christ’s kingdom at home and abroad. These facts justify the 
Church Unity movement and demand that the participation in it be 
hearty and prayerful, with a willingness to set aside ‘honest’ con¬ 
victions, if necessary, in the interest of the cause involved.” 

Dr. W. B. Selbie, Principal of Mansfield College, Cambridge, 
contributes an article on The War, Revival, and Reunion. He 
finds that war conditions do not provide a favorable atmosphere for 
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special religious development, and the churches seem so far con¬ 
scious of it that they can do little more than mark time. 

They have, however, responded nobly to the philanthropic 
demands upon them, such as work for the soldiers and for Belgians. 
But with all this there is an uneasy consciousness that things are 
not well spiritually. It is recognized that the war is raising 
problems that we are not ready to face. 

Confronted with the hopelessness of furthering Christian Ideals 
in a pagan world, they recognize that the task before them is 
nothing less than the reorganization of European society from top 
to bottom. This means not merely the setting up of new machinery, 
but the permeation of life with new ideals of the working out of 
Christian principles in social and international relations. It will 
require a wider outlook, the substitution of broad, human aims for 
those which are merely national, the recognition of the obligation 
of the strong to the weak, and a real spirit of altruism between the 
peoples. How is this desirable consummation to be brought about? 
Not by any calculation of expediency, still less by any compulsion 
of the State. It will only be possible by the birth of a new spirit 
in the people, by a raising of the national morale. This is now 
admitted in many circles which are certainly not Christian, and it 
is for the Christian churches boldly to proclaim and make good the 
fact that they alone can supply the motive needed for the new 
departure. Everywhere there is a growing “concern” for the 
state of the churches, a concern which is altogether healthy. It is 
driviug men and women to a very radical investigation into the 
causes of past defeats ; is throwing them back upon God and upon 
prayer, and opening their eyes to the danger of disunion. 

There is a general readiness to confess that the world needs 
Christianity more than anything else, but it must be a Christianity 
of a somewhat different kind from that which has been offered to 
them hitherto, something more real, more spiritual, more effective, 
and more brotherly. 

All this will have a very direct bearing on reunion, bringing it 
at once into the region of practical politics, and this shows it to be 
an absolute necessity. The time is coming when Christianity will 
be put on its trial. Already it has to defend itself against a world 
sunk in materialism and selfishness, and in the near future the need 
to do so will be more urgent. 

In all this there is a call for the best kind of talent, for 
self-sacrifice, consecration, and concentration. We look confidently 
to the young men of our churches who have so nobly responded to 
the call of Caesar, and are sure that they will not turn a deaf ear 
to the greater call of God. 

About twenty pages of this issue are devoted to two articles by 
Dr. Gilbert Reid, under the title Appreciation of Another’s Faith, 
in two parts; A Protestant’s Appreciation of The Church of Rome, 
and Religion and the Brotherhood of Nations. These were origin¬ 
ally given as lectures at the weekly Conferences of the World's 
Religions in the International Institute of China, and have in 
substance already appeared In print in Shanghai. 

Other articles are The Free Church Viewpoint, N. R. Best: 
The War and the Moral Crisis, Georges Michelet; Sanitation and 
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Morality, W. C. Gorgas; Theology from the Viewpoint of the 
Science of Religion, George Wobbermin ; Kantian Philosophy and 
Christian Theology, George W. Richards; The Churches and 
Secularist Democrats, Bishop John E. Mercer; Social Worship, 
Lester Leake Riley ; John Durv, Newman Smyth. 

A. H. S. 


“How to Learn a Language .’ 1 By Thomas F. Cummings. 

Prof. Cummings was for many years a missionary in India and 
is now Director of the Department of Phoneties and Linguistics in 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School, New York City. For several 
years many of the missionary societies in America have secured 
Prof. Cummings for a series of lectures to the out-going mis¬ 
sionaries on the subject of this book and the few hours spent under 
his instruction have been of great profit to them in their work on 
the language. This book gives the material presented in those 
lectures. Prof. Cummings’ ideas have been adopted by the Tokyo 
Language School and this fact accounts for the splendid success 
of that school. Leaders in language schools and members of 
language study committees should secure and study the book 
and embody the ideas it contains in the courses of study. 

A beginner who can not attend a language school, but who has 
to dig the language out of a “teacher” who can not teach, can 
get more help from this book in a few hours than he will get 
from the average language committee in three years. The book 
can be secured from the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 541 
Lexington Ave., New York City, for $1.00 gold, postage prepaid. 

W. B. Pettus. 


A Year's Work among Young Men. 

This is the annual report of the Y. M, C. A. in China and 
records a remarkable growth and development along all lines of 
work. If it is sometimes complained that the Y. M. C. A. are 
taking the pick of the young men from the missions, thus depleting 
the workers there, yet it is also true that they make good use of 
them after they get them. New buildings have been completed in 
Foochow, Tai Yuan, Shaughai, and Canton Christian College, 
while work has been begun on the Morrison Memorial Building, 
Canton. Gold $40,000 has also been promised for a building 
in Hangchow. 

The Chinese secretarial staff has increased from three in 1901 
to 134 in 1915. 8,258 were enrolled in Bible classes. Altogether 

it is a most encouraging record. 


Thirty Years in Mukden, 1S83/1913. By Dugacd Christie, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S ; F.R.C.P. (Edin). Edited by his zvife. For sale by the Mis¬ 
sion Book Co. Price $6.80. 

The beginnings and growth of any great work have a value 
beyond the historical, for they serve as landmarks to successors and 
incentives to kindred spirits. In the spiritual realm this is ex- 
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emplified by the strenuous endeavours of a missionary in a new 
area, where fallow ground has to be broken, patient sowing the 
daily lot, to be followed by a harvest which brings recompense for 
all the trials of faith and the outgoings of love. Such records 
bring cheer to the generation following, inspiring it to sacrificial 
service, and it gives convincing proofs that all honest and Christlike 
effort bears the hallmark of Heaven, and hastens the coming of the 
Kingdom. And so we welcome most gratefully this wonderful 
story of a life’s work in the Far East. It is not a history or an 
autobiography, but gives in orderly sequence a picture of life amid 
the Changeless East during 30 years—and what years they have 
been—forming an integral part in bringing about the Changed East 
of to-day. How varied and fruitful those years of toil have been, 
and what richness of fruit has been gathered, the book gives 
glimpses in vivid form. We read the whole book of 300 pages at 
one sitting, so fascinating it was to our mind. The many illus¬ 
trations add greatly to the interest of the record. We not only thank 
the Doctor most warmly, but also his wife for editing with 
such care and insight, and we give God unfeigned praise for His 
goodness to His servants. 

We opine that a new edition will be in demand. When that 
time comes we would suggest a few changes which, we think, 
would improve the book. Chao Er-sun should be given his 
proper name, Chao Er-Hsun fjff |§), Kang Yu-wei (Jf£ ^ ffij) 
and not Yii-wei. Why is the Chinese Minister to Britain called 
the Honorable Alfred Sze, and others who have occupied similar 
positions not so entitled? There is much confusiou along this line, 
for on the same page we find H. E- Tang Shao-yi, Mr. Tang Shao-yi, 
and Tang Shao-yi. The late president is described simply as 
Yuan Shih-kai, but why is Eiang Meug-tiug written as Mr. M. T. 
Eiang ? We have to confess to a feeling of irritation when we 
notice that the names of many Chinese and Japanese persons are 
written in italics, but foreign names are never so given. Why is 
th is ? And the rule is not universal, as we have on the same page 
the same person referred to in italics and in the usual form. The 
execution of the Reformers took place in 1898 and not in 1908. 
Was not Brooks massacred in Shantung—see page 134 ? One misses 
reference to the brave railway man who shared the perils of the 
plague with the martyr, Dr. Jackson. Is there evidence to prove 
that 60 Christians were members of the National Assembly—page 
283? The “Summary of Events’’ at the end should be made 
more complete or confined to Manchuria, for, as it stands, it is 
misleading owing to its incompleteness. We generally write 
“Shanghai” and not “ Shangai.” These are suggestions for 
the new edition. 

We repeat that the perusal has given us unique delight and 
fresh insight into the activities of a medical missionary. The book, 
so well printed, deserves the widest circulation. And may the Doctor 
long continue his great work in Manchuria and his ilk increase. 
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Correspondence 


CANTON NOTES. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The popularity of 
Cheung Chau—a British island 
near Hongkong—as a summer 
resort increases every year. 
There are now about fifty cottages 
belonging to missionaries, on the 
island, and these were insufficient 
for the number of people wishing 
to occupy them. The Cheung 
Chau Association, which con¬ 
sists of adult foreigners residing 
on the Island during the summer, 
who care to join, has done a 
useful work in the building and 
upkeep of roads, attending to 
sanitary and water arrangements, 
etc. The Hongkong Government 
has recently planted a thousand 
trees and these promise to 
greatly increase the beauty of 
the resort. The Association also 
erects a matshed which is used 
as a general assembly hall and 
for Sabbath worship. Although 
it has been found difficult to 
hold a united conference of any 
kind owing to the extreme heat 
the community gathered on the 
Island from different parts of 
this and the neighboring prov¬ 
ince of Kwaugsi and represent¬ 
ing many different Missious 
appreciates exceedingly the op¬ 
portunity for helpful followship. 
The topic that seemed to be most 
on the hearts of the missionaries 
this summer was “ Prayer/' and 
many a quiet talk, aud hours 
with the Master aud the Book 
will bear rich fruit during the 
coming working year. Rev. W. 
W. Clayson visited us one day 
and brought before as the plans 
for the Province-wide Evangel¬ 


istic Campaign. Although the 
time does not seem ripe for the 
bigger movement at first planned, 
the meeting seemed heartily in 
support of the week of evangel¬ 
ism suggested by the Continua¬ 
tion Committee. 

A dark cloud fell on the 
brightness of our community 
when it was known that Mrs. 
Dobson of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission at Yeuugkoug had 
died in Hongkong. Mrs. Dobson 
aud the children had been on 
the Island right through the 
summer and later Dr. Dobson 
had joined them. Mrs. Dobson 
was loved by her fellow-mission¬ 
aries aud by the Chinese Chris¬ 
tians as one of the sweetest of 
women, and will be sorely missed. 

The political situation at Can¬ 
ton and throughout the neigh¬ 
boring districts during the past 
few mouths has occasioned grave 
anxiety. Not only have many 
hundreds of soldiers been killed 
aud wounded during the fighting, 
but the civilian population has 
suffered terribly. Communication 
was hindered between different 
parts and in quite a few places 
the populace was on the verge 
of famine. Governor Lung’s 
“Chai” troops have added to 
their already unenviable reputa¬ 
tion. Some markets will take 
years to recover from the devas¬ 
tation caused. 

At Fati and Fong Chueu some 
damage was done to mission 
buildings by rifle and gun fire, 
but, strange to say, although 
these buildings were occupied 
by hundreds of refugees, blind 
students, and insane patients, 
only one of the latter was killed. 

The new hospital buildings of 
the New Zealand Presbyterian 
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Mission on the Canton-Hankow 
railway were occupied by Gen¬ 
eral I^i Lih Kwan and his per¬ 
sonal staff while his army was 
stationed there. When he with¬ 
drew the “Chai” soldiers forced 
their way into the residences by 
shooting off the locks, and ran¬ 
sacked all boxes, desks, drawers, 
etc., leaving the contents littered 
over the floors. They also used 
the hospital under process of 
erection as a fort from which to 
attack General Li’s outpost, with 
the result that there are two 
shell holes in the walls. 

Rev. Paul Bettex of the Pente¬ 
costal Mission was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Shek Lung when 
fighting was going on there, and 
for several weeks nothing has 
been heard of him although 
diligent search is being made. 

Yours sincerely, 

Geo. H. McNeur. 


SIMPLIFIED CHINESE WRITING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : More facts about the 
subject of simplified Chinese 
writing may be serviceable to 
the missionary body. 

A revised version of the New 
Testament in Amoy Romanized 
Vernacular has been completed, 
and the first books were placed 
on sale on May 9th. The edition 
was for 5,000 books, and all of 
these were sold by August 31st. 
A second edition was ordered on 
August 23rd. The whole Bible 
has been in Auioy Romanized 
Vernacular for many years. I 
do not know how many thousands 
of these books have been sold. 
But to sell 5,000 New Testaments 
in less than four months shows 
how acceptable these books are 


to the church-members in South 
Fukieu and Formosa. 

There is still more evidence. 
The sales of Romanized books 
published by the South Fukien 
Tract Society increase every 
year. The figures are .* 

In 1909 10,000 plus 

1912 19,184 

1914 28,303 

1915 34,681 

Besides these sales of books, 
the Society issues fortnightly an 
eight-page Romanized newspaper 
which has a circulation of more 
than 1,500 copies. The signifi¬ 
cance of these figures is that these 
books are read by church-mem¬ 
bers who could have read noth¬ 
ing if it had not been for the 
Roman letter style. They are 
not now the unlearned folk they 
would otherwise have been. 

The success of this system of 
Romanization is not because 
there was a demand for it. 
Neither is it explained by the 
peculiarities of the vernacular. 
It has been in spite of opposition 
and ridicule. It is due to the 
untiring persistence of those who 
desired to make it possible for 
every church-member to read 
the Scriptures easily. 

All our efforts to foster a 
deeper missionary spirit in the 
churches and to secure greater 
evangelistic activity depend upon 
a deeper spiritual life which 
cannot be developed rapidly 
when its nurture depends upon 
what is heard on one day of the 
week. If we are now succeeding 
(each one can examine his own 
field) in teaching all the church- 
members, including old men and 
old w'ouien, to read easily and 
intelligently all parts of the Bible, 
there is no reason to try another 
style of writing. But if it is not 
being accomplished, then, either 
because of prejudice or lack of 
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persistent energy or some other 
reason, we are not doing what 
can be done, as is proven by the 
experience of many years in other 
parts of the country where it 
has been done, and we are keep¬ 
ing the Bible away from those 
who might have it and who need 
it very much. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. L. Warnshuis. 


NOTES FROM SHANSI. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : As in many other 
sections of Shansi, this has been 
one of the driest summers for 
many years. There were many 
‘ rain processions ’ and the 
‘ gods ’ of distant places w r ere 
implored, and ‘sacred’ water 
brought from various springs, 
of which there are many in this 
part of Shansi. Some of the 
practices engaged in formerly 
under like occasions were not 
permitted at this time though the 
drought has caused the prices of 
food and forage to soar almost 
beyond the reach of the common 
people. And nou T that the latter 
rains have come, there are pros¬ 
pects for a fair harvest unless 
there should be early frosts. 
But there are very few * theatri¬ 
cals ’ of thanksgiving given, and 
there are evidences that the light 
of truth is breaking on the 
horizon. 

Every year increased interest 
is being taken in the schools of 
the mission. The educating of 
their daughters was undreamed 
of, but now that the girls are 
being taught in all the sciences 
related to home-making, there is 
a rapidly growing interest in the 
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Girls’ School. Some Christians 
of the C. I. M. from districts to 
the south and south-west of us 
are sending their boys to us, 
aud others are making inquiry. 
They are anxious to see their 
boys educated but want them 
under Christian influences. 

Our medical work is reaching 
many villages of the out-lying 
districts. The growth of this 
phase of our work is very marked 
considering the isolation of our 
district. 

A few from one of our out- 
stations attended theY.M.C.A. 
Summer Conference at Tai Ku 
in July, aud the report they 
bring will cause others to seek 
the same privilege another year. 

Another echo of the Bible 
Class Conference held at Mouk- 
den last October-November is 
now being enjoyed at Liao Chou. 
One of the students of that Con¬ 
ference is conducting class meet¬ 
ings here. We hope for increased 
interest in Bible Study and more 
fruitful Christian living. 

J. Homer Bright. 

Liaochow, Shansi. 


A correction. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I point out 
that you have misprinted me in 
my letter on “ Evolution and 
the Missionary” in the July 
Recorder. The statement as 
printed, “Schaefer w 7 as an 
orthodox Darwinian atheist of 
the superstitious sort” should 

be “Schaefer.atheist of the 

supercilious sort.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Chas. H. Coates. 
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HEALTH ESSAY CONTEST. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I take tlie 
liberty of sending you herewith 
a copy of the announcement of 
the National Health Essay Con¬ 
test, conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the Joint Council on 
Public Health Education, which 
represents the National Medical 
Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion. The aim of the Council 
in holding this contest is to 
stimulate iuterest on the part of 
the students in the question of 
public health and to secure from 
them suggestions as to how some 
of the very important problems 
in connection with this question 
might be solved. The respon¬ 
sibility for the solution of this 
question will rest largely upon 
the students of to-day. 

We fully realize that much of 
the success of this contest will 
depend upon our securing the 
co-operation of the various 
papers. We shall therefore 
appreciate it very much if you 
will kindly insert the announce¬ 
ment of this contest in the news 
columns of the coming issue of 
your paper. 

Thanking you for this cour¬ 
tesy, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

W. W. Peter, 
Secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Joint Council on Public 
Health Education, representing 
the National Medical Associa¬ 
tion, the China Medical Mission¬ 
ary Association, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 


announce a National Health 
Essay Contest open to all under¬ 
graduate Chinese students of 
middle schools and colleges who 
are interested in the question of 
the health of the people. The 
Council is holding this contest 
to stimulate interest on the part 
of the students in the question 
of public health and to find out 
how the students would solve 
some of the very important 
problems in connection with this 
question. There should be many 
entries, not because the prizes 
are large, but because this is a 
most vital question, in the 
solution of which the students 
of the country have a very great 
responsibility. 

The subject to be discussed is, 
“Present Health Conditions in 
China and How They May Be 
Further Improved.” 

The essays may be written 
either in English or Chinese and 
must be not less than 2,000 and 
not more than 8,000 words or 
characters long. The essays 
should be written in duplicate 
and iu popular newspaper style, 
and must bear both the seal of 
the school and the signature of 
the president or principal. The 
essays must not have the name 
or address of the author written 
upon them, but must have those 
enclosed on a separate card. 
The prize-winning essays will 
become the property of the Joint 
Council, and the others will be 
returned when return postage is 
enclosed. 

There will be offered, iu all, 
three prizes. For the best essay 
the Council offers as first prize 
a gold medal, or its cost equiv¬ 
alent of $25.00; for the next 
best essay, a second prize of a 
gold medal, or its cost equivalent 
of $20.00; for the third best 
essay, a silver medal, or its cost 
equivalent of $15.00. These 
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prizes will be sent by mail to 
the winners through the head of 
the school. 

The essays themselves must 
be sent by registered first class 
mail to Dr. W. W. Peter, 4 
Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, 
and must be in the mails by 
December 31, 1916. 


A board of five judges will be 
appointed, and the result of the 
contest will be announced before 
June 1, 1916. The names of 
the winners and their prize 
essays will be published separ- 
tely and in some of the news¬ 
papers and thus distributed 
throughout the country. 


Missionary News 


The Special Week of Evangelism. 

From reports that have begun 
to come in of missions and 
churches that are preparing to ob¬ 
serve the Special Week of Evan¬ 
gelism, January 28-Eebruary 

4, 1917, it appears that it will be 
a concerted movement reaching 
every proviuce in the country. 

In Fukien, in Honan, and in 
the three provinces of Manchuria 
the plan has been adopted by the 
missions and churches so that it 
becomes part of province-wide 
movements. In Anhwei, the 
American Church Mission, all 
the China Inland Mission sta¬ 
tions, and the Kiangan Mission 
of the American Presbyterians 
have adopted the plan. 

In the other provinces, letters 
have come from the following 
named missions stating that they 
are making preparations for this 
special week,—Chihli, Peking 
Station of the American Board ; 
Tientsin Christian Union, making 
it a city-wide movement there ; 
North China conference of the M. 
E. Church; Shansi, Swedish 
Mission in China ; Hupeh, E. M. 

5. Tsaoshih station ; Hunan, all 
stations of the Reformed Church; 
Szechwan, Yachow station of 
the American Baptist Mission ; 
Chengtu station of the Friends 
Mission; Kiangsu, Kiangyin 


station of the Southern Presby¬ 
terian Mission; Chekiang, Ningpo 
station of the American Baptist 
Mission; Kwaugtung, all the 
stations of the United Brethren 
Mission. 

The above list has been limited 
to those places where formal 
action has been taken by the 
Mission Council or the Station 
Committee ; and it is, of course, 
limited to those who have written 
to the undersigned. Doubtless 
many others are making similar 
plans, and if they will inform the 
writer he will issue an amended 
list, so that it may be generally 
known how widespread the ob¬ 
servance will be, that all may 
have the inspiration of knowing 
that they belong to a great com¬ 
pany of those who are bringing 
good tidings to the people of 
China. 

A. L. Warnshuis. 

Extract from Findings of the 
Fukien Evangelistic Conference 
on Evangelism and Bible Study, 
Kuliang, 1916. 

In response to a statement and 
suggestions made to this Con¬ 
ference by some workers of the 
North Fukien Federation Com¬ 
mittee concerning the China 
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Missionary News 


Continuation Committee’s rec¬ 
ommendations as to evangelistic 
work, the Conference makes the 
following suggestions:— 

1. That the whole Christian 
force in the proviuce should be 
encouraged to prepare prayer¬ 
fully for a special week of evan¬ 
gelistic effort about the time of 
the Chinese New Year. 

2. That this matter be brought 
to the notice of every Church in 
the province and that an attempt 
be made to get each church- 
member to take some share in 
this work. Such a plan will 
afford an opportunity to bring 
home with peculiar force to the 
members of the Church in Fukien 
their duty to be evangelists, at 
least to their neighbours and not 
for a week or year ouly, but for 
life. 

3. That the Foochow Evan¬ 
gelistic Committee be asked to act 
on behalf of the churches in 
North Fukien as a “clearing 
house’ ’ for method aud plans in 
putting the above suggestions 
into action. The Amoy Union 
Evangelistic Committee has al¬ 
ready promised to do this for the 
churches in South Fukien. 

4. With a view to promoting 
personal devotional Bible-study 
aud the practice of intercessory 
prayer, the North Fukieu Feder¬ 
ation Committee be asked to 
prepare a prayer-calendar for 
Fukien. 

We believe that a knowledge 
of the Bible expressing itself in a 
life of prayer and service in 
winning others is not merely the 
duty of every Christian, but is 
his precious privilege and should 
be his priceless possession. The 
Conference is persuaded, how¬ 
ever, that the slowness of the 
growth of the Church in China 
is largely due to the fact that 
the majority of its constituency 


cannot read the Bible with ease 
and fluency. It believes that a 
united effort should be made to 
insist upon the vital necessity of 
using a Bible which the illiterate 
can be taught to read. To this 
end it is essential that some form, 
in addition to classical character, 
should be used and taught in our 
schools aud classes which will 
enable the slowest scholar to 
attain this end. It should further, 
as far as possible, be a condition 
of admission to full comunicant 
church membership that the 
applicant be able to read, at 
least, the Gospels. While the 
regular ministrations of the 
Church serve to cultivate the 
Christian life the Conference 
suggests that they may be sup¬ 
plemented in the following 
ways:— 

1. Annual institutes for the 
study of the Bible should be held 
at the central stations for the 
training of leaders. 

2. Focal institutes for Bible 
study uniting several out-stations 
should be held in different parts 
of the district. 

3. Each Church should or¬ 
ganize regular adult Bible classes 
for all members aud learners. 

In order to foster an indepen¬ 
dent and virile religion all such 
institutes should be self-support¬ 
ing. 

We suggest that these general 
plans for promoting Bible study 
be also brought to the attention 
of the Foochow Evangelistic 
Committee. 

Honan Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 

The Missionary Conference 
on Chikuugskau, August 2023, 
centered around evangelistic 
work and questions related 
to the strengthening of the 
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churches and the training of 
Christians for more effective 
service. A report on a survey 
of the province was given, 
showing the number of Chris¬ 
tian workers, their stations, 
the number of Christians, and 
the location of the towns and 
villages in which they live. 
With the magnitude of the 
unfinished task clearly before 
it, the Conference with deep 
earnestness determined to un¬ 
dertake a concerted forward 
movement in evangelistic work. 
The committee, which had 
arranged for the special mis¬ 
sions that were held in Kaifeng 
and other cities in the autumn 
of 1915, made its report, and 
submitted the following pro¬ 
posals, which were thoroughly 
discussed and unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. 

“ This committee in preparing 
the following proposal for a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 
in Honan does so in the spirit 
of humility and faith, knowing 
that only as the Divine Spirit 
guides and strengthens us can 
we fulfill the task before 11s. 
Our purpose is not to do the 
evangelistic work of the churches 
nor is it to dictate what shall be 
done; it is simply to assist the 
missions, churches and church- 
members, wherever possible, in 
thefr important work of bringing 
the men and women of Honan 
to a knowledge of the Diving 
Christ. 

PROGRAM OF WORK. 

I. PRAYER. 

The first work of the com¬ 
mittee is to eudeavonr to promote 
earnest persistent intercession in 
behalf of evangelistic work, to 
urge that intercession be made a 
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prominent part of every evangel¬ 
istic effort. 

2 . FIVE YEARS’ FORWARD 

EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT. 

This committee after carefully 
considering the opinions of 
Chinese and foreign workers 
believes that the time is ripe for 
a deGuite concerted evangelistic 
effort to reach the villages, 
cities, students and soldiers of 
Honan. The committee believes 
that the best work cannot be 
accomplished in a short period 
of time, and therefore suggests 
that we at once begin a Five 
Years’ Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 

3. FIELD OF WORK. 

The committee suggests that 
we endeavour to reach every 
man, woman and child in the 
province with the Gospel along 
four lines of effort, i.e., Work 
in Villages, Work in Cities, 
Work for Students, and Work 
for Soldiers. It also suggests 
that, beyond his or her ordinary 
work, each missionary concen¬ 
trate his or her effort along one 
of these lines. 

4. survey of THE FIELD. 

The committee has requested 
the secretary to undertake a study 
of the field and its needs in order 
to plan the better for its speedy 
evangelization. 

5. the training of leaders. 

Darge evangelistic meetings 
held in this and other provinces 
have revealed that the greatest 
weakness has lain in the uupre- 
pareduessof the Christian Church 
to cope with the situation when 
confronted with unprecedentedly 
large numbers of enquirers. 
This should awaken us to 
strenuous efforts to remedy the 
situation. We therefore urge 
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strongly that efforts be made on 
every hand to train our Christians 
to meet a situation which will 
sooner or later confront them. 
To this end we would urge that 
practical training in definite 
evangelistic effort, teacher train¬ 
ing, and personal work be made 
available for Christians and 
workers in all Bible Schools, 
Training Institutes and Station 
Classes, and would suggest the 
possibility of inviting the Rev. 
E- G. Tewksbury of the China 
Sunday School Association to 
hold a Chinese Readers’ Con¬ 
ference somewhere in Honan. 

6 . SIMULTANEOUS IS VANG RUSTIC 
EFFORT. 

We recommend that we under¬ 
take a simultaneous evangelistic 
effort during the first full week 
of the Chinese New Year, 1917. 

7. NEW MISSIONARIES AND 

EVANGELISM. 

In order to encourage and help 
new missionaries in evangelistic 
work we suggest the holding of 
special classes on the best meth¬ 
ods of reaching the Chinese with 
the Gospel. This could be held 
in Language Schools and Summer 
Resorts. 

8 . EVANGELISTIC LITERATURE. 

The National Forward Evange¬ 
listic Movement Committee is 
preparing a list of books suitable 
for all departments of evangelis¬ 
tic work, and we would urge that 
missionaries avail themselves of 
the information there given.” 

The paragraph concerning 
a five years 1 program may seem 
vague and indefinite to some, 
and it is rightly so, for none can 
forecast the working of the 
Spirit of God or measure the 


blessing He will give His 
Church when it unites iti fuller 
surrender to do His will. But 
the resolution is quite definite 
in recoguizing fully the value 
of concerted action, both for 
the sake of greater power and 
also as a demonstration to both 
Christians and non-Christians 
of the essential unity of the 
Church; and it is definite also 
in recognizing that large results 
in evangelistic work are not 
obtained by spasmodic efforts, 
but only by strong, persistent, 
continuous work. The Honan 
Christian forces have deter¬ 
mined to press forward in a 
united movement, and will en¬ 
deavour to continue the con¬ 
certed movement for a term of 
years, expecting that it will be 
increasingly fruitful, until the 
whole province is occupied by 
the Christian Church. The 
five years’ program is to begin 
next year, and the details for 
each year will be determined 
from time to time as the work 
progresses. 

The Conference appointed a 
Temporary Committee, com¬ 
posed of both men and women, 
representing twelve missions. 
The committee is instructed 
to arrange at once for the 
appointment of representative 
Chinese by the proper church 
organizations, and to plan for 
the appointment of a perman¬ 
ent evangelistic committee 
representing both churches and 
missions in all Honan. For 
the remainder of this year the 
Conference agreed to recom¬ 
mend immediate preparations 
for the united observance of the 
Special Week of Evangelism, 
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January 28-February 4, 1917, 
and suggested several definite 
objectives for the concerted 
movement during the remain¬ 
ing months of this year. Only 
one-third of the Christians in 
Honan are women, and the 
winning of the whole family 
is one of the first duties to be 
undertaken. Only five per 
cent of the Christians are in 
the towns and cities of Honan, 
and there will be special effort 
to reach the merchants and 
gentry. The principal aim 
will be to awaken a stronger 
missionary spirit in the church, 
and to enlist every individual 
member as an active voluntary 
worker. That he may be 
strong and effective, Bible 
study work will be vigorously 
pushed. Plans are being made 
for a province-wide institute 
for Bible study leaders to be 
held in November. There 
will be much prayer and 
work that the number of 
evangelists and pastors may be 
greatly increased, and that the 
church may grow rapidly in 
self-support, so that Chinese 
leadership may be developed 
and the church become truly 
indigenous. 

The following is a copy of 
a bulletin issued by the com¬ 
mittee. 

SPECIAL WEEK OF EVANGELISM 

AND FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

“In order to make the special 
week of evangelism a success, 
and in preparation for the Five 
Years’ Forward Evangelistic 
Movement the honan evan¬ 
gelistic committee makes 
the following suggestions ;— 
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1. That we endeavour to 
arouse earnest definite interces¬ 
sion for Hotiau in the home 
lands, and especially for the 
Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment. 

2. That conferences of mis¬ 
sionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders be held in all our stations 
as soon as possible. 

3. That a survey of each 
field be made, and a map be 
prepared. 

4. That a weekly prayer meet¬ 
ing be held in all stations, out- 
stations, and in the homes of our 
Christians. 

5. That a definite effort be 
made this autunm to win non- 
Christian members of the 
families already represented in 
our churches and schools. 

6. That Christian boys and 
girls in our schools be encour¬ 
aged to take their share iu this 
campaign. 

7. That classes for the train¬ 
ing of men and women as per¬ 
sonal workers be held in all our 
stations. 

8. That we send a Chinese 
representative to the Institute 
headers’ Coufereuce to be con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Tewksbury. 
(Notice of the time aud place 
will be sent later.) 

9. That in order to make up 
a report of work done for next 
year’s Conference, each Mis¬ 
sion represented on the Com¬ 
mittee be asked to collect the 
following information, to be sent 
to the Secretary of the Evangel¬ 
istic Committee by the 1st of 
May, 1917 : 

a. How many Chinese Chris¬ 
tian men engaged in this special 
week of evangelism ? 
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b. How many Chinese Chris¬ 
tian women engaged hi this 
special week of evangelism ? 

c. How many foreign workers? 

d. How many enquirers have 
been enrolled ? 

e. Any special features? ” 
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The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee is Rev. Muidoch Mac¬ 
kenzie, D. D., and the Secre¬ 
tary is Mr. C- N. Hack. 

A. H. W. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Tsingchow, Hun., July 24th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Schild, 
a daughter (Hanna Luise). 

AT Euanfu, August 29th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. G. Wrr.TSHiR.it, C. I. M , a 
daughter (Helen Mary). 

AT Sianfu, September 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Watson, E. B. M., a 
daughter (Margaret Loudon). 

AT Yuunaufu, September 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Wear, Y. M. C. A., 
a sou. 

AT Chefoo, September 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. L. Hall, Y. M. C. A., 
a son (Edward Levericb). 

AT Peking, September 12th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Stuckey, Union 
Medical College, a daughter (Mar¬ 
garet Agatha). 

AT Tsiugtau, Shantung, September 
16th, to Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Van 
Deusen, A. P. M., a daughter (Kat¬ 
rina). 

At Killing, September i8th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. L. FaGERHolm, S. M. 
S., a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Killing, August 23rd, Miss Claire 
Linn to R. L. Creighton, Y. M. 
C. A. 

AT Shanghai, September 5U1, Miss 
F. L. Morris to M. Graham An¬ 
derson, C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, September 13th, Miss 
Ethelwyn B. Colson to Rev. C. 
B. Day (of Ningpo), A. P. M. 


At Kiukiang, September 19th, Miss 
S. 1 . Stevens to Mr. M. H. Hut¬ 
ton, C. I. M. 

DEATHS. 

At Rochdale, Lancs., England, August 
6th, Mrs. S. F. Edwards, E. B. M. 
(Taiyuenfu). 

AT Chungking, September loth, 
after operation for appendicitis, 
Florence A. E. Jackson, the 
beloved wife of Beuj. H. Jackson, 
Friends’ Mission, 

At Chefoo, September 19U1, Elea¬ 
nor Goold, C. I. M., aged eighteen 
years, from dysentery. 

At his residence, Claregrove, Clie- 
foo, on September 23rd, James 
McMullan —Founder of the Lace 
and Silk Industry and Direc¬ 
tor of the Industrial Mission and 
Orphanage in Chefoo. Aged 56 
years. 

ARRIVALS. 

August 27th, from U.S.A., Mr. S. E. 
Hening, Y.M.C.A. ; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
E. Smai.lv, Sister Margaret, Sister 
RaehakllE, Dr. McCracken, Miss 
WhiTKHOUSK, Mr. O. W. GoTT, Jr., 
and Mr. L. E. Sanford, A.C.M.; 
Mrs. A. C. Hutchinson and three 
children, Mr. and Mrs. J. Graham, 
Miss Graham, A.P.M., South; Rev. 
and Mrs. f. L. C. Suhr and child, 
U.E.C.M.; Mr. R. Rebder, Mr. R, H. 
Ewing, Mr. Foster, a.b.m. 

September 2ud, from U.S.A., Rev. 
and Mrs. W. L- BeArd and children, 
A.B.C.F.M. 
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September 3rd, from England, Miss 
A. O. Stott, C.M.S. 

September 4th, from England, Miss 
PouiA'ER, M.D., and Miss E. F. PlTT, 
C.M.S. 

September 7th, from America, 
Messrs. Shove, Graves, and Eucas, 
Yale Mission, 

September 12th, from America, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. Hummel and chil¬ 
dren, M.E.M. ; Misses E. B. Colson, 
Henrietta Montgomery, Dr, Agnes 
Murdoch, Misses M. F. and M. C. 
Murdoch, A.P.M.; Rev. and Mrs. E. 
KelhoFEr, Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Stafford, A.B.F.M.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs, W. H. Grant and children, 
C.P.M.; Rev. and Mrs. G. O. Holm 
and children, A.E.M,; Rev. and Mrs, 
T. H. Connely, A.B.M., South ; 
Misses S.E.HopwoodJA.Prichard, 
O. B. Tomlin, E. M. Buchanan, E. 
Spencer, Mr. H, F. McNair, A.C.M. 

September i2th,from Canada,Misses 
E. Palmer and A.G. HunTEk, C.I.M. 

September 12th, from Norway, Rev. 
and Mrs. Oluf Asper, Nor. United 
Miss.; Mr. T. Giije, Nor. Miss. Socie¬ 
ty ; Miss Richardson, Nor. R, Miss. 

September 19th, from U.S.A,, Rev, 
and Mrs. J. A. Fitch, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. C. Dolive, Rev. and Mrs. F. H. 
Throop, Rev. C. V. Reeder, Miss 

E. E. Davis, A.P.M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Wilson and children, M.E.M.; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D, Arnold, Mr. C. C. 
Shedd, Mr. M. A. K«ES, Mr. and Mrs. 

F. B. Renz, Mr. H. M. WAGNER, Mr. 
RknniG Sweet, Y.M.C.A.; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. DUnham and children, Yale 
Mission. 

September 20th, from R T .S.A., Rev. 
and Mrs. I. E. Oberholtzer and 
Miss Raura Shock, Ch. Br. Miss. ; 
Miss Firor and Miss R. MESSImER, 
Ref. Ch. in U.S.A. 

September 20th, from Canada, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Barter and children, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Small and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. M. BrECKen and 
child, C.M.M. 

September 21st, from U.S.A., Rev. 
C. M. Eames, Rev. R. S, Ruland, 
A.P.M. 
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September 23rd, from U.S.A , Rev. 
and Mrs. G. R. GELWiCKS, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. R. Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. D. B. 
S. Morris, Misses E. M. Brownlee, 

E. E. Dresser, Evelyn Walmslky, 
and R. M. RollkSTone, A.P.M. 

September 24th, from U.S.A., Rev. 

S. H. RiTTrle and family, Mr, ThEO. 
Hobbie, Mr. G. P. Foster, Misses A. 
H. Peavry, H. Gardiner, M. A. 
Hewitt, M. H. bates, A.C.M.; Prof, 
and Mrs. J. T. Illich, Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul C. Hutchins, son and infant, 
Miss Gertrude Strawich, Rev. J. 

F. PeaT, M.E.M.; H. A. Wilbur and 
family, G. A. Fitch and family, 
Arthur Rugh and family, R. R. 
Service and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Childs, Mr. Earl Dome, 
Y.M.C.A. ; Mr. and Mrs. ScoTT and 
Miss Garretson, A.B.C.F.M.; Misses 
Warfield and Carter, Vale Mission. 

September 24th, from Canada, Rev. 

T. E. Plewman and family, Misses 
Asson, Graham, Marshall, Spar¬ 
ling, McNaugiitan and EldErkin, 
C.M.M.; Rev. and Mrs. G. N. Smith, 
Can. Ch. Miss. 

September 24th, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rundeen, Aug. Syn. Miss. 

September 25th, from America, Dr. 
and Mrs. F. A. KELLER, C.T.M., Mr. 
and Mrs. C, W. Douglass, A.P.M., 
Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Bailey, Miss E. S. 
RhodA, A.P.M. 

DEPARTURES. 

July 15th, to IT. S. A., Mr. Raw- 
rkncr Mead, Y. M, C. A. 

August 16th, to U. S. A,, via Siberia 
and England, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Whittlesey and children, C. T. M. 

September 6U1, to U. S. A., Misses 
Elizabeth Strow and Florence 
Plumb, M. E. M. 

September 8th, to England, via 
North America, Mrs. W. W. Lind¬ 
say, C. I. M. 

September 8th, to U. S. A„ Dr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Seymour, A. P. M. 

September 12th, to U. S. A., Miss 
E. E. Anderson, M.D., A. P. M. 
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Editorial 

One of the chief duties of each generation is 
Sunday Sc bool raise lip a generation better than itself, 
TRttotm. An ancient triad states that the three needs 
of a village are a mill, a smithy, and a school, and the greatest 
of these is a school. Pood, labour, and education are three 
necessaries of life. Of all schools the Sunday school should 
be the best equipped, for the truest education is that which 
trains in religion and morality. It comes to us in China with 
a strong appeal as there is no hope for the ultimate triumph 
of the Gospel unless we have ail adequate supply of men and 
women, cultured iu mind, with high ideals and a persoual 
experience of the power of Christ in the life, and this need 
can never be met without thorough and systematic training 
in the deep things of Cod. We need far more living exponents 
of the Gospel, more devotion in our worship, and greater 
surrender to the call aud claims of our Cord among adults, 
but we also realise the necessity for more efficient and com. 
secrated education of the young. We can never have a body of 
earnest and trained men in our pulpits unless and until we 
have a basis of such service by better teaching of the young 
in our Churches. More souls are lost through lack of early 
training than can ever be won through preaching heard in adult 
years. The new generation is plastic iu our hands, the adults 
have become more or less hardened and are difficult to mould. 
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Is it not true that in China to-day the most patent defect 
in connection with our church life is the Sunday school ? 
Where we should be strong, we are weak. From whatever 
standpoint we view the Sunday school none dare say that it 
is what it should be, or that it discharges its responsibilities 
fully. Does it create strong convictions for Christian service 
and devotion ? Are the teachers properly equipped for their 
work? Is not Providence allowed to do the best it can, 
without any really systematic effort at making the school in 
word and in truth the nursery of strong men and women 
for the conflict to come ? 

We give God unfeigned thanks that the Sunday school in 
China has done great and abiding good, but often it has been 
done in a haphazard fashion, and the good is done in spite 
not because of the weaknesses and deficiencies of the school ; 
it is impossible for any service rendered in the name and spirit 
of Christ to fail, and there are many all over this laud who 
give unstintingly every Sunday of their love and experience. 
Within recent years most commendable efforts have been made 
to introduce improvements by preparing better literature and 
assisting those who teach. The Sunday School Union, under 
its present enthusiastic leader and committee, has taken hold 
of the string bravely at one end, but it has not yet unravelled 
the whole knot. It deserves the wannest approval for what 
it has done, and the heartiest support for its future operations. 
We are not at all sure that the so-called International Lessons 
are adapted for all grades in China, and we are sure that too 
little has been done to meet the needs of each grade and 
condition among the taught The Pentateuch is an admirable 
textbook, the word of God, but can it meet the spiritual 
aspirations of the young ? We have seen lads of ten to twelve 
going through it most patiently, but it did not touch the 
springs of thought in their hearts. We have seen deplorable 
instances of unfitness among the teachers, due to lack of train¬ 
ing of the people chosen for this most important office. 

Assuredly the Sunday school needs a new life in many 
quarters, and that can only come from a new vision of its impor¬ 
tance on the part of those who are responsible for the work. The 
whole system needs a consistent and determined reform. We 
should know what the present conditions are, so as to guide 
us in the modes of reform. Lectures and pamphlets are 
required to enlighten, enthuse, and guide, through all stages 
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of religious instruction, and thus stir up the churches to a 
fuller realisation of the urgency of the matter. Far more 
assistance should be offered, or asked for, iu preparing the 
lessons. 

It is a task of growing urgency, aud, if wisely and 
faithfully done, the most fruitful in rearing true Christian 
manhood at this critical juncture. The churches alone cannot 
do it, the Sunday School Union cannot do it without the 
generous co-operation and support of the churches, and their 
leaders. Our theological colleges should give their due meed of 
time to the study of S. S- methods, so that the ministry may 
be fitted for its future share iu this activity. The churches 
should be stirred up to a more enlightened understanding of 
the central place the Sunday school deserves in its life, for the 
cry of the young is ever with us, and the time past sufficeth 
for slipshod ways. In the Sunday school is to be found the 
key to unlock some of the secrets of the Church’s prosperity 
in the future. Too much time has not been given to adults, 
but far too little has been given to the youug. Hence the 
pressing need for an apostolic propaganda to lift the schools 
into a higher plane in our regard and plans. The only hope 
for China is to permeate the whole land with God’s wondrous 
truths, and one of the most efficient and God-appointed ways 
to that end is to use wisely the peerless Bible in a practical 
manner, and who so ready to learn as the young, aud so 
responsive ? We have had missions and campaigns for the 
student classes, government schools, merchants, and others ; has 
not the time fully come when another campaign should be in¬ 
augurated and strenuously carried forward on behalf of the 
Sunday school, for we are of the opinion that it would prove 
most useful, yield a very fruitful harvest, and consolidate the 
Kingdom of God in our midst. 

To this end, more strength to the bows and more point 
to the arrows of the Sunday School Union, and of all lovers 
of children and youths in our churches. 


* * * 

. Reports are coming in from all parts of the 

Spirit country which show that the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement is increasing in extent and in 
strength. In this connection the following quotation from a 
recent address by Dr. Robert E. Speer is appropriate : 
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“Our greatest need is to repossess what it was that drove 
St. Paul across his world, one man, and made it possible for 
him to say ‘From Jerusalem round about to Illyricum I have 
fully preached the Gospel of Christ, ’ that drove him on with 
that passionate desire also to see Rome and beyond Rome to 
push his way clear to the gates of Hercules and the waves of 
the Atlantic seas. We have to repossess something of the 
great driving energy that made one man worth ten thousand 
men, or ten thousand times ten thousand men,—the something 
that will pulse with a great, beating, resistless stream through 
all onr energies, that will make use of this immense weight of 
equipment under which we are staggering, under which some¬ 
times we are being crushed. We have to find that energy, 
that loving, spiritual energy.... It is the energy of an evangel¬ 
istic love that is our great need, the ceaseless, irresistible, all 
absorbing energy of an irrepressible, evangelistic love. That 
is our great need. And where shall we get that except through 
prayer ? ” 

The missionary prayer meeting in Western lands has been 
one of the strongest influences fostering a deep and strong 
missionary spirit. In more recent years it has been supple¬ 
mented by the mission study class. The facts of missionary 
history and endeavor have been made known by these means 
to ever increasing circles, and these have been the fuel that has 
increased the fires of missionary zeal. Is there a better way to 
deepen the missionary spirit and increase the evangelistic spirit 
of the churches in China ? Too generally is it true that the 
knowledge and interests of the Chinese Christians are parochial, 
and they miss the inspiration of the rapidly extending bound¬ 
aries of a Kingdom that aims to include all men, and they do 
not feel their own responsibilities in this connection. In too 
few places have the facts of the spread of the Gospel even in 
their own land been taught. There is here a call for the 
preparation of outlines of programmes for missionary meetings 
and of articles and books providing the required information. 

This increase in information must be related to the prayer 
life of the churches in order to secure the fruits that are desired. 
“ No fact is more outstanding than the part which prayer has 
taken in all great spiritual movements in the Church. Some¬ 
times our attention is called to the fact that there has been a 
widespread spirit of prayer ; sometimes to groups of men and 
women who have given themselves to intercession ; sometimes 
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to the prayer of some one sonl upon whom the need of revival 
seems to have been laid by God, and who has poured out his 
heart in continual pleading, in eager, prevailing prayer. All 
the times when great things have been done for God have been 
marked by prayer. A prayerless Church is ever a lifeless 
Church, but as the Church has prayed, she has received 
quickening grace, has been filled with power and joy.” (Bards- 
ley.) 

* * * 

44 launch out fnto tbe beep." 

“ haunch out into the deep.” 

O hord, o’er sea and land, 

We hear the splendour of Thy voice 
In tones of high command— 

“ Not in these shallow bays 
With idle oars delay, 

But let them sweep, into the deep, 

At dawning of the day." 

Into the deep of Truth—that flows from pole to pole, 

We plunge as o’er its shadowed waves we hear Thy thunders roll: 
The Truth that, surging, breaks, on error’s rock-bound beach, 

And bears us far, 'nCath stin and star, till we Thy presence reach. 

Into the deep of Cove—Thy t,ove so full and free, 

Beneath whose gleaming waters wide, We lose our misery : 

The love that softly flows, o’er many a sunken shame, 

And to the dim horizon’s rim, is vocal with Thy Name. 

Into the deep of Life—glad Immortality, 

Whose bright waves fold, on sands of gold, beneath a cloudless sky: 
O Truth, O Cove, O Idfe—why darkly here delay ? 

Our oars we sweep, into the deep, at dawning of the day. 
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BRING YE ALL THE TITHES INTO THE STOREHOUSE!, THAT THERE MAY 
BE MEAT IN MINE HOUSE, AND PROVE ME NOW HEREWITH, SAITH THE 
LORD OP HOSTS, IF I WILE NOT OPEN YOU THB WINDOWS OF HEAVEN, 
AND POUR YOU OUT A BLESSING, THAT THERE SHALL NOT BE ROOM 
ENOUGH TO RECEIVE IT.—Malaclii 3, 10. 

The Forward Evangelistic Movement during the coming months is taking 
large place in the thoughts of many. If it is to be much more than a spasm 
of hortatory activity it must be a revival movement. 

Whatever our views of God’s method of operation in the world may be, 
history as well as our personal observation and experience establish the 
existence in the religious life of men of one awful tendency—so real and 
constant as to have all the marks of a law—-the tendency to become lukewarm, 
to recede, to degenerate. It requires no effort of the will to lose what we once 
had. There is no assurauce in any law known to us that the man or com¬ 
munity that has had a great illumination or taken active part in some great 
sacrificial effort in the past is more ready now than then to continue or repeat 
it. The Christian highway from the beginning of the era is fringed with the 
whitened skeletons of men and movements which seemed in their day to have 
the promise of life and permanency. Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria exist, 
but not the Christian communities that occupied them. 

Now, this concerted forward movement of the coming mouths missionaries 
and Chinese leaders are to conduct; the individual members of the whole 
church are, it is hoped, to engage in it; and a widespread and genuine result 
in the changed and brightened—reborn—lives of multitudes is anticipated. 

Where, then, are we personally ? We may tell our Chinese brethren to 
go ahead, but shall it be from behind them? How much are we actually 
doing for the salvation of those of our own race whom we know best? How 
much do we realize their need ? 

I have been selecting and grouping the fifty or more references to the 
Holy Spirit in the Book of Acts, and am startled to learn how forgetful one is 
of the varied and wondrous role he played in those dramatic days of the 
apostles—days when there was no need to exhort men to a forward move- 
ment. Is his personal agency any less essential to spiritual fire and momen¬ 
tum now 7 ? What do the words ‘ filling,’ ‘ pouring,’ ‘ empowering,’ 1 baptizing,’ 
mean for you and me regarding the Holy Spirit? How do w T e stand with 
reference to him ? What are our personal relations to the risen Christ? Are 
they such as enable us to think lightly of personal slights, real or supposed? 
Are the streams of his Holy Word flowing round the roots of our daily life? 
And are we asking and getting things from him? If not, we may—we must. 

All God’s greatest gifts are free; his equipment for immediate duty is 
right at hand. And does it not behove us to rally quietly and seriously in 
our mission communities for importunate petition that we and our Chinese 
comrades may be made ready to lead, humbly, manifestly, persuasively. 

The things that in our motto verse above were to be brought into the 
storehouse were the things belonging to God that were still withheld; and 
they were all to be brought—to the place of prayer, for 1 My house shall be 
called of all nations an house of prayer.’ Shall not our emphasis in the 
gatherings for prayer between now and the new year be upon this injunction 
and the bewilderingly thrilling promise that accompanies it. There is plenty 
of room now; there will be none then. 

Meanwhile we may be encouraged by a sentence here and there from the 
report of the Arcot Mission, India, of their campaign for individual and 
united work, which caused no small stir in the hearts of many. Christians 
were encouraged to bring their relatives first to Christ. All were asked to 
work first and constantly for the people of their own village, rather than go 
out to other villages. Where these methods were enthusiastically adopted 
results began to appear. Christian families would select a non-Christian 
family for whom to work and pray. They went out into the streets of their 
villages in bands to speak to their neighbors. This was all in preparation for 
the week of simultaneous evangelism. And when that week came there was 
an enthusiastic response far beyond anything that has ever been seen before. 
One of the encouraging results is that most of the new families have come 
over in old villages. 

AND WHEN THEY HAD PRAYED THE PLACE WAS SHAKEN. 
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E. M. K. THOMAS. 

m T is an undeniable fact that Christian missionaries are 
hampered in their effort to estimate the value of the 
religiousness of the Chinese by the fact that the 
people with whom they are most intimately acquainted, 
i.e.y their Christian adherents, are mostly drawn from among 
those to whom, in their pre-Christian days, their own religion 
meant little or nothing. So few Chinese become Christian 
because they were previously religiously disposed, while many 
come because, it may be, they were in need or trouble, or 
were persuaded by their relatives, or heard the truth in school 
or college, so that the religious instinct which they come to 
have has been put into them by Christianity itself. Where 
this is not the case, as in those rare instances when there has 
been a heartfelt longing for inward satisfaction for its own 
sake, or for the attainment of some ideal of conduct, and 
there has come the Gospel of Christ with its answer to such 
an one, there results the best type of Christian that we have— 
and naturally. Yet to say as much is to acknowledge the 
virtue of the religious ideas which were the stock of the 
pre-Christian consciousness. What, then, is the content of 
such a cousciousnesss ? Here is indeed a mystery. One reason 
why it so long remains so, is the Chinese avoidance of 
analysis and general indefiniteness. Also the curious and 
significant fact that they fail to grasp the fact that their 
religious consciousness is in any way peculiarly their own ; 
they have quite a delightful confidence that anyone who seeks 
these unseen things “feels the same way”. Thus little help 
comes as yet from the Christian who was sometime religious 
devotee, aud meanwhile we are thrown back upon such lines 
of enquiry as are open to us. We may ask, How is such 
religiousness shown, how is it sought, what will it bear, 
what accrues to it of gain ? Observations of this kind should 
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at least give us some indication of what exists for them 
religiously, despite the absence of the registration of it. If 
we confine our enquiry to the evidence that exists of personal 
spontaneous religion, we must exclude the consideration of 
popular idolatry, since it is so frequently simply mechanical, 
or if not that, then simply inspired by fear of the consequences 
if the prescribed observances were omitted. Likewise, for our 
present purpose, the active influence of the current conception 
of the obligations of filial piety, on conduct, need not come 
into this survey, as even this important factor in Chinese 
religious life is far more traditional than voluntary and 
independent. Thus the field is narrowed down to what seems 
to be real, heartfelt, and the nearest to real spiritual life, in 
this people. 

i. Of such, then, perhaps the most generally apparent is 
the recognition that an aspiration towards goodness—or, rather, 
a longing for inward satisfaction, calls for self-repression, for 
a withdrawing from certain things, for a willingness to deny 
bodily appetites, and it is put into practice in many forms of 
fasting and abstinence. This method of “keeping under the 
body” is certainly not confined to the confessed Buddhist 
religions (though doubtless it came from this cult originally), 
it is practised by people who are guiltless of any knowledge 
of the inner teaching of Buddhism, it is the most popular 
form of voluntary religiousness among the uneducated people, 
and it does seem to stand for a truly religious instinct, a 
good deal further advanced than the common idolatry. Also 
the punctiliousness with which such vows and practices are 
kept, considering the voluntary nature of the compact, and 
the general casualness of the Chinese, does give it claim to 
be regarded as at least sincere. Doubtless fear and meritorious- 
ness are the least worthy elements of such activities, yet it 
must be admitted that such motives are not wholly absent 
from far higher forms of religious development. If the 
indictment of the materialism of the Chinese character is true, 
it must be considered remarkable, the extent to which general 
assent is given to the virtue of the method of self-repression 
here noted. Individuals who feel no call personally to such 
restrictions will yet acquiesce in, and submit to a fast imposed 
on a city or district on account of some calamity, or any 
condition which points to “heaven’s displeasure,” by the 
officials. Many a woman who prescribes herself so many 
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days restricted diet at the beginning of the year, would be 
hard “ put-to ” to give an account of her idea in so doing, yet 
she is none the less certain that she has found some relief in 
obedience to this bidding of her all-too-little understood higher 
nature. 

2. Next, but a good deal further on, or rather less 
frequently found, there is evidence of the attempt made to 
capture the spirit and temper , to gain such self-control as will 
prevent them being betrayed into saying or showing what is 
not wished—as can withstand showing irritation uuder provoca¬ 
tion. It is these who are so quick to acknowledge and 
appreciate patience , and who think so little of any culture, 
religious or ethical, that does not contain it. It seems likely 
that this factor implicit in the Chinese concept of culture is 
responsible for the degree to which they can control their 
features and conceal their meaning or, as we have it, not 
“give themselves away”. We by no means entirely admire 
this latter, but where the idea works out into the patient bearing 
of great suffering or trial, as it certainly sometimes does, 
it is of very real value. The words, “In your patience ye 
shall win your souls,” describe an elemental act in religious 
life (to the Chinese idea). “Self-knowledge, self-reverence, 
self-control,” are unmistakable aspirations of devout Chinese. 

3. Next again, but higher and far more rare, is the 
religious practice of contemplation, or rather of abstraction. 
The object of it seems to be more the release from the tyranny 
of external life than to win contact with any great invisible 
reality ; the mood and temper of detachment from outward 
things, seemiug to be to them an end in itself. 

Of these few points enumerated it may be generally 
remarked that 

a. There is more vital and effective religious force in 
them than in the common idolatrous practices, connected with 
temple acts of worship, keeping of days, feasts, etc., etc. 

b. That this much personal religiousness is fairly popular, 
that without carrying our investigations into the regions of 
pronounced religious life as it is supposed to exist in religious 
houses, or as practised by the recluse or devotee, we have to 
recoguize the existence among them fairly commonly of this 
amount of spiritual intuition and its attempted satisfaction. 

c. A characteristic feature of the points noted, is the 
silence that is upon them—the utter absence of expression 
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about them (even when highly developed) aud of advertisement 
and propagandism, so that the spread of such ideas is a 
mystery. A certain amount of quietuess aud reserve is 
absolutely essential to anyone who would be admitted to enter 
far enough to become aware of the presence of such hopes 
and ambitions in these people. An advertised invitation to 
such to gather together in the interest of these ideals, for 
the deepening of such life, would be too crude aud loud to 
get a hearing, much less a thought ! 

d. Another not less pronounced feature is the negative 
quality in these influences. They are either suppression or 
detraction or withdrawal or other such, which points to the 
fact that all the strength of the process is in its subjective 
side. Emancipation from indulgence, from temper, from 
worldliness, from distraction, for what? What is gained for 
self or others? Here is the weakness, the failure of it all. 

For us these facts constitute welcome if pitiful signs of 
true religious instinct, of a sense of need, of dissatisfaction. 
Also of the realization that struggle must be borne and that 
it is worth bearing for the attainment of inward peace. Also 
there is the unerring instinct that such is to he found in 
an inward realm. This much is to the good ; another and 
less pleasing, though most significant fact is the sterility of 
these motives in the ways of altruism, in the service of 
fellow-men, and (more strange still), in the formation of 
stability of character 1 That men who care so much that 
their temper should not get the better of them, should be so 
crude in their estimation of truth, honourableiiess, aud fidelity 
and those characteristics which Westerners conceive of as the 
necessary bed-rock of any religious character or profession : 
such an indictment is a very serious one, but it is eloquent 
of much to Christian workers, aud quickly links itself up 
as cause and effect with the negativeness and subjectiveness of 
the phenomena above noticed, in short with the absence of the 
inspiration which a faith which has no great object for its 
worship cannot have. 
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Prayer—A Discussion 

VICTOR E. SWENSON. 


m HE Bible is the great religious classic of the world, and 
prayer is one of the highest exercises of religion. A 
study of Biblical prayer and its application to modem 
life is very interesting. We must not expect an answer 
to all the questions concerning prayer which a thoughtful man 
of to-day may ask himself. But this is perhaps even more a 
gain than a loss. Instead of controversy we have reality, and 
it is always good to face reality, and to have the facts thrust 
upon us. Instead of discussions about the nature of prayer and 
its value we have perplexed and persecuted men pouring out 
their hearts to God who is as real to them as their sorrow, and 
finding in that communion the strength that cometh in the 
night. 

Just as the Bible assumes the existence of God, so it 
assumes the naturalness of prayer. It does not answer and for 
the most part does not even raise the problems which bear so 
heavily on certain educated groups of men to-day. What is 
the relation, for example, of prayer to natural law? Does it 
produce any effect in the world other than its effect upon the 
spirit of the man himself? Will prayer keep a steamer from 
colliding in the fog or from foundering when she strikes the 
rocks? Can a dying mail be prayed away from the gates of 
death ? Such an effect need not involve a violation of natural 
law—events happen which would not have happened, and 
changes are effected which would not have been effected, but 
for prayer, as we hope to prove later on. 

Apart from the alleged inexorableness of natural law 
there are other difficulties arising out of the nature of God. If 
he be omniscient, what, if any, is the real significance of our 
speech to him? Our prayers do not instruct him! “Your 
Heavenly Father knows what things ye have need of.” If 
then he does not need to be told, do we need to tell him ? In 
prayer are we not rather making our needs plainer to ourselves 
than to him? But more ! His will is a beneficent will. We 
must suppose that he wills the good of men. Does he will that 
good the more for their supplications and the less for their 
silence ? And if he did, would he be such a God as reasonable 
men would worship ? 
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Again, besides being beneficent, he is wise and knows 
what is best for us. That is, he not only wills our good but 
knows how to secure it. While we who never foresee the 
remote consequences of our acts, and seldom even all their 
immediate consequences, may well hesitate to offer any specific 
petitions whatever, and may consider all these petitions most 
wisely expressed and included in the simple words, “Thy will 
be done.” We cannot inform omniscience, neither can we 
make suggestions to wisdom. Can we do better than allow 
destiny to be shaped by hands of wisdom, guided by a heart of 
love? Is prayer really of any practical value? Is it not absurd 
to think that we can instruct God? Does not God know our 
wants ? Does science or revelation afford us any warraut for 
limiting God’s wisdom, or questioning the perfection of his 
works ? Has the Almighty blundered in his creation and needs 
to be reminded of it ? 

Some scientists smile at the Christian’s creed. They say 
unchangeable laws reign in the universe both in mental and 
material things. We have found that, within the walls of every 
particle of matter, there is lodged a force ; that each particle 
stands in unalterable relation to others; that it has regular 
graduations and growth as those through which the oak passes; 
that it is under the guidance of a central germ power,—commis¬ 
sioned untold millions of years ago. How idle, then, it is for 
weak, blind children of a day to presume to break in on this 
grand order of the universe. Go out into nature and you will 
find that not a single one of her laws is ever abrogated, i.e ., 
gravitation, laws of vegetation, etc. Not a force in nature but 
if conditions are complied with will serve anybody. It is 
thoroughly unscientific and absurd to claim that the all-wise 
Creator can be induced to change his plans by the pleadings of 
a little creature in one of the obscure satellites. 

The first effect of modern scientific inquiry has been to 
weaken faith and make God seem simply an impersonal, great 
First Cause, rather than a present, loving Father, and ourselves 
but processes in a vast revolution. However, a reaction from 
this paralyzing scepticism has set in, and a fervent faith seems 
destined again to prevail. Tireless and fearless research into 
time’s deepest mysteries has taken hold upon the hearts of men. 

If the scientist can by his own will stop the spinning of a 
top, why cannot God’s will check the whirling of a world ? 
Why may not God’s will have as immediate and complete 
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control over the universe as our wills have over our bodies ? 
Why may not the divine will not only change water into wine 
but heal lepers, raise the dead, and still do no more violeuce to 
nature’s system of law than the human will is doing every day ? 

The charm of mental suggestion upon the subconscious 
self and its power over disease cannoL be denied. The great 
power of feelings over the body is well illustrated by Stanley 
and Livingstone. It is said that Stanley’s hair turned white 
as snow on accouut of agonizing thought during one night in 
search of Livingstone. 

If thought is clothed with such power and between the 
creature and the Creator there are open avenues of communica¬ 
tion, why should we not pray to such a sympathetic personality, 
who has power over life and death ? Thus the Christian’s 
creed that God can answer prayer without destroying any force 
or abrogating any law finds in modern psychology most abun¬ 
dant confirmatory facts. Christianity will some day summon 
science to the bar of the world’s judgment as her strongest 
witness and most helpful ally. 

But the doubting Thomas says to himself: “ Does prayer 
really influence God?” No question has been discussed more 
earnestly. Sceptical men of fine scientific training have with 
great positiveness said “No.” And Christian men of scholarly 
training and strong faith have with great positiveness said 
“Yes.” Strange to say, both have been right. Not right in 
all their statements nor right in all their beliefs, but right in 
their ultimate conclusions as represented by the short words 
“no” and “yes.” Prayer does not influence God. Prayer 
surely does influence God. It does not influeuce his purpose 
but it does influence his action. When God sent his Son to 
this earth—leaving behind heaven with all its glory and music 
—it was with a saving purpose in view,—to redeem a fallen 
race. When we pray to God we give him an opportunity to 
get into our lives and consequently our prayers influence God’s 
action. Everything that has ever been prayed for, ie., every 
right thing, God has already purposed to do. But he does 
nothing to us personally without our cousent. We have a free 
will. He has been hindered in his purposes by our lack of 
willingness. When we learn his purposes and make them our 
willingness we are giving him an opportunity to act. 

The Bible exhorts 11s to the deepest earnestness in prayer 
and encourages us to believe that the fervent prayers of the 
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righteous man availeth much. No petitioner cau plead with 
any genuine unction unless he believes that he cau actually 
effect some change on the actions of the Lord at the time the 
prayer is offered. If we were convinced that everything had 
been pre-arrauged from all eternity, how could we wrestle, 
agonize, in prayer ? Think of Christ during the long night in 
Gethsemane: “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
Methods have been devised in the very constitution of things 
for the answering of prayer. When we come into that state of 
submission where we can say from our hearts, “not my will 
but thine,” we have not necessarily tied our own hands but we 
have liberated God’s, by making it possible as never before for 
him to carry out his plans with us. The frame of mind in 
which we should pray is the one out of which the most effective 
suggestions will come to the subconscious mind, as it embodies 
faith, trust, complete concentration, deep unselfish love, cheer¬ 
ful expectancy, whole-souled co-operation, true submission, 
exclusion of all forms of disturbing thoughts. There are no 
doubt laws of prayer amid the mysteries of the universe. So 
prevalent an instinct must be founded upon the constitution of 
the world. Prayer will be found to be a positive power, the 
prayer attitude being a psychic state, opening the inner con¬ 
sciousness, enlarging the soul’s receptivity to spiritual forces. 

Looking back to the Hebrews, the masters and teachers of 
the world in religion, we find their intellectual make-up was 
infinitely simpler than ours. The Hebrew could not have been 
overwhelmed, as many are at the present time, by the unbroken 
Sequence of cause and effect in the physical world. He had a 
keen sense of the rhythm and regularity of nature, with its 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and night, but 
he had not our sense of the sternness of law, and therefore he 
did not understand the problem of prayer as it presents itself to 
the modern mind. To him God was directly responsible for 
every phenomenon ; and so far as our problem would have had 
any meaning to him, he would have given it a summary 
answer: “With God all things are possible.” To any 

objection based on the immutability of law, he could always 
have replied, “Ye do err, not knowing the power of God.” 

His God was a living God, whose ear was not heavy, whose 
arm was not short; and why should he be less able than man 
to command his resources ! The Hebrew was in no danger of 
involving God in nature. Nature was not God, it was God’s. 
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The earth was the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; might he 
not do with its forces what he pleased ? There was no limit to 
the divine possibility, for God was “able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think.” By the utter 
simplicity and naturalness with which the Hebrew heart turns 
to God in every conceivable situation, a conviction of the 
reasouableness of prayer and of its indefeasible place in religion 
is more powerfully borne in upon us than any that could be 
produced by a merely theoretical solution. 

“Intercourse with God,” as Rotlie has said, “is most 
natural to man as man,” and it was peculiarly natural to the 
Hebrew, with his vivid sense of God. The common pursuits 
of life were hallowed by religion. The simple greetings in the 
harvest fields between the master and his men take the form of 
short prayers. In moments of distress, perplexity, sickness, 
and farewell, they lift up their eyes to One who is higher 
than they, for the help which they do not find in themselves 
and cannot get from one another. Prayer is regarded through¬ 
out the Bible as natural—natural as the existence of need, 
and the sense of God ; and as need is universal, prayer is the 
privilege of all. Out of the depths any man may cry for 
himself to God. Sometimes, indeed, overwhelmed by a seuse 
of their own unworthiness, men felt that they needed a prophet 
to intercede for them ; but as a rule a man confesses his own 
sin and craves help for his own need. 

Since need is universal, prayer must be equally possible 
to the foreigner and the Israelite; the Roman Cornelius may pray 
to God as well as the Hebrew Peter. Naturally the impulse 
of the foreigner is to pray to his own God ; but at any rate, 
from the exile on, the thinkers of Israel cherish the hope of 
a time when, under the mighty impression made in history 
by the God of Israel, he will be worshipped by the whole 
world. Like the foreign sailors in the Book of Jonah, they 
began by crying each man to his own God, and end by praying 
to Jehovah. Hints of this universal worship of Jehovah, of the 
time when “many people and strong nations shall come to 
seek Jehovah of Hosts in Jerusalem, and so entreat the favor 
of Jehovah,” are already found in pre-exilic sources, where 
occasionally prayers are offered to Jehovah by foreigners. 

It is probably no accident, however, that these prayers 
do not usually take the form of petition, but are rather a 
recognition of something that Jehovah has done for Israel. 
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The marvelous deliverance of Israel from Egypt, for example, 
draws from them the following prayer : “Blessed be Jehovah, 
who hath delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and 
out of the hand of Pharoah. Now I know that Jehovah is 
greater than all gods.” Another similar prayer is the post- 
exilic prayer in Daniel iii: 28, where Nebuchadnezzar is 
represented as thanking the God of Isreal for delivering 
Daniel's three friends from the fiery furnace into which they 
had been cast. 

The triumph of the Gospel of Jesus dealt the death-blow 
to this particularistic view of religion. He taught men to 
pray not to the God of Israel, but to U 0 ur Father in Heaven,” 
and that true prayer was that which was offered “ neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem” but anywhere the wide 
world over that men worshipped God in spirit and truth. 

As far back as history goes, we find man at prayer. 
Like all great spiritual ideas such as love, sacrifice, immor¬ 
tality, prayer started from the humblest beginnings. It begins 
in self-seeking efforts to gain those sensuous goods which the 
natural man craves by bending the will of the supernatural 
powers to his desires through magic and necromancy ; it euds 
in trust, self-surrender, in earnest yearning to be at one with 
the infinite and divine. Even prehistoric man with his charms 
and amulets, points us to the germ out of which prayer has 
grown. Every fresh discovery that lays bare ancient civiliza¬ 
tion is a witness to the universality of the prayer instinct. 
Egyptian papyri, Babylonian tablets, the sacred books of 
India, China, Japan, and Persia, are crowded with prayers. 
The instinct of prayer is so universal that it is included as an 
essential duty in almost all forms of religion. Dark as the 
human mind may be, if it conceives of God and man as in any 
kind of relationship, the idea of prayer springs up as a con¬ 
necting link. Thus the heathen pray, Mohammedans pray, 
all sects of Christians pray. Prayer implies faith in his being, 
personality, character, providence, and moral government. 
Prayer is this intercourse in its most pure, direct, and natural 
form. Nothing else brings God so nigh to the soul. The 
new-born soul feels its dependence upon God. It must adore, 
it must confess, it must give thanks, it must petition. 

With one notable exception the higher religions are built 
upon prayer. The exception is Buddhism, which, believing 
that human life is under the inviolable order of Karma has no 
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room for prayer, and for it substitutes meditation. Buddha 
is reported to have said that “ all prayers are vain repetitions.” 
The later popular forms of this faith return, however, to the 
practice of prayer. It is curious to note that Christian Science 
in its pantheistic piety sets aside prayer in the traditional sense, 
in favor of a declaration of unity with the infinite substance 
of the universe. The intenser the theistic consciousness, 
the more prominent does prayer become. In Mohammedanism, 
for example, prayer occupies a larger space than iu Christianity. 

Thus from the early dawn of history men have prayed. 
It was the constaut characteristic of Abraham, “ the friend of 
God.” Moses had special power in this direction and 
prevailed wonderfully in intercession for others. Samuel was 
noted for the same trait. David, judging from his psalms, des¬ 
cribes his own habit as follows ; “ Evening and morning and at 
noon will I pray, and cry aloud ; and he shall hear my voice.” 

One of the greatest Old Testament saints, Daniel, will 
stand forever associated with a willing martyrdom, so to speak, 
in behalf of this duty and privilege. The book of Daniel 
affords illustrations of God’s care over his people, and his 
readiness to answer their prayers. The first vision of Daniel 
was given iu answer to prayer. Here we see that men’s minds 
are capable of being acted upon by God. Access to the throne 
of Grace is both the comfort and deliverance of Daniel and his 
three friends. Daniel writes to his three friends to unite with 
himself in prayer for the divine interposition. “Two are 
better than one, ” no less in prayer than in labour, “ If two 
of you,” said the Master, “shall agree as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” While the 
individual supplication of the righteous man availeth much, 
union in prayer is adapted to increase its fervency, and through 
grace to promote its success. Here are four men, captives in 
a strange land and occupying the position of slaves, made 
the means, by their intercession with God, not only of saving 
the lives of a numerous class of citizens but of bringing the 
heathen king to confess the worthlessness of his idols and 
confess for a time to favor the worship of the true God. How 
many blessings have been bestowed and national calamities 
averted by the believing prayers of godly men, eternity alone 
will disclose. 

Daniel is an example of the efficacy of prayer. He prayed 
in confidence that God was a hearer of prayer, and made it a 
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matter of life and death. God’s glory and the good of others 
as well as of ourselves, must be our motive. “ Ye ask and 
receive not because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts.” Daniel prayed that men’s lives might be saved 
and God’s name glorified. In chapter ix he renounces merit 
and righteousness of his own as a ground of acceptance, and 
pleads only to be heard “ for the Cord’s sake.” 

Whenever the “God of Heaven” answered, he always 
returned thanks. A hearty and full thanksgiving for answers 
to prayer doubles the blessing. Thanks delayed lose half 
their value. A fine exhibition of this wonderful man of God 
is presented in chapter vi, 11-13. The governors, presidents, 
and princes had passed a decree forbidding any man to ask a 
petition from any god or man, save the king, for thirty days. 
If any one did, he should be thrown into the den of lions. 
What did Daniel do when he heard of this decree ? Just as 
usual. Faith in God led him to the closet, With his window 
open toward Jerusalem, he kneeled down and prayed with 
thanksgiving three times a day. 

Daniel as a man of prayer was constant. Prayer had been 
his habit and that habit was not likely to be suspended now 
when it was most needed, though its exercise might cost him 
his life. A truly godly man prays at all seasons, in the gloom 
of adversity as well as in the sunshine of prosperity. Daniel 
had prayed in the midst of public business under Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, as one of his counsellors of state; he had prayed in the 
quiet retirement of private life under Belshazzar when his 
godliness removed him from the court; he had prayed again 
under Darius as ruler over the third part of the empire and 
first Cord of the Treasury. He prays now in the prospect of a 
horrible death which he knows his prayers will cost him. The 
fear of God raises us above the fear of men and makes men heroes. 
The lions’ den to Daniel was only a shorter way to paradise. 
However, the fearlessness of faith should not be confounded 
with foolhardiness. It is one thing to put one’s self in the 
way of danger, and another thing not to go out of the way of 
duty. Prayer to God as usual was Daniel’s duty, though the 
passage to the chamber was the passage to the lions’ den. 
God requires of his children not only faith in the heart, but 
also the witness and confession of our piety. Daniel went to 
his chamber with a cheerful heart. Prayer, resting on the 
promise cannot but be cheerful. Faith sings a joyous psean 
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where nature offers only a doleful dirge. Daniel gave thanks 
“to his God.” That God was “his God” was in itself a 
sufficient ground for thankfulness, whether in life or in death. 
Think of the holy joy which this aged saint poured out of his 
heart before God, even now in the prospect of a lions’ den. 

And so Daniel’s whole life from youth to old age was an 
example of the Apostle’s words, “In everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.” He prayed for himself but with at least as 
much fervency for others. He had his whole days of prayer 
and fasting for his brethren, his country, and the cause of God. 

Turning to the New Testament saints we find they keep 
the same characteristic. One of the earliest personages in the 
history is the aged Anna of whom it is said that “she 
departed not from the temple, but served God with fastings and 
prayers uight and day.” Simeon, Elizabeth, Joseph, and Mary 
were kindred in spirit with Anna. Jesus not only taught his 
disciples to pray but on various occasions spent whole nights in 
prayer alone upon the mountain tops or in the wilderness, and 
it was with praying breath that He expired on the cross. The 
apostles themselves prayed for ten days before the day of Pente¬ 
cost. Paul, the last and greatest of the apostles, was full of the 
spirit of supplication. 

The history of the church since the apostolic period has 
presented a similar aspect. Although it has become very 
formal in certain churches, to the spiritual-minded in every age 
it has been a precious reality. The lives of great religious per¬ 
sonalities, such as Augustine, Francis of Assisi, and Luther, 
afford abundant proof of the efficacy of prayer. Martin Luther 
was great in prayer. One who had overheard him at prayer on 
a certain occasion spoke with wonder of the deep earnestness with 
which he pleaded with God. His tones were reverent, as if he 
felt that he was talking with his Maker; and yet he manifested 
the confidence of one who is conversing with a sympathizing 
friend. There was at one time a crisis in the affairs of the 
reformation, when only faith could see cause for hope. Friends 
were few and feeble ; enemies were many, strong, and exultant. 
But Luther did not waver. He wrestled with God in his closet. 
With joyous heart and shining face, lifting his countenance 
heavenward, he exclaimed, “We have overcome.” Luther 
believed that his prayers saved three persons—himself, his wife, 
aud Melaucthon who was stricken with a serious illness at 
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Weimar in 1540. John Calvin had a childlike trust in God 
and an invincible faith in prayer. John Knox was famous for 
his fervent prayers. 

The Bible and history unmistakably teach that God both 
can and does interfere in our behalf, that his interference often 
is a direct result of prayer. The requests may be as varied as 
the healthful and intelligent longings of human hearts. The 
greatest thing anyone can do for God or man is to pray. For if 
a man is to pray right he must be right in his motives or life. 
The great people of the earth to-day are the people who pray. 
There must be a God to give and a man to receive. Man’s 
willingness is God’s channel to the earth. Our prayer is God’s 
opportunity to get into the world that would shut Him out. Au 
open life, au opeu baud, opened upward is the pipe-line of 
communication between the heart of God and this world. 

Prayer is the deciding factor in the spiritual conflict. The 
scene of the conflict is the earth. The conflict runs back into 
the misty ages of creation time, when Prince Satan, because of 
pride, fell away from God. Christ won the great victory over 
the evil one on resurrection morning. He wishes to win 
entrance into men’s hearts. But He does not use force. 

This world is God’s prodigal son. The pathway from 
God to a human heart is through a human heart. He needs 
man for His plan. Prayer does not influence God’s purpose but 
it will change His action. 

We must remember that mail is the crown of creation, 
the consummate flower of all the ages. It was for him the 
dense forests, the waving grain, flocks and herds, the arching 
rainbow and painted skies were made. It was to secure for him 
a home, a first year’s training school. Let us then often come 
into God’s sympathetic presence as loving, obedient children, 
into His welcoming smile, His golden light, His infinite love. 
We are often baffled and beaten back in some of our cherished 
purposes. Often the cups of sparkling draught which we are 
raising to our parched lips are dashed from us. Let us not in 
our haste conclude that our prayers are unheard or unblessed, 
that God has turned away in deaf indifference. 

We then come to the conclusion that prayer is of practical 
value and one of the most precious practices in life. If this 
generation is to bring forth pure, successful, noble lives, it 
must through prayer talk with the Creator of heaven and earth. 
In order to get higher results wrought for the Church in answer 
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to supplication, there must first be deeper results wrought in 
the believer by the Holy Spirit. There must be a higher type 
of personal holiness if there is to be a higher measure of power 
in prayer. God is calling the world to have more faith in 
prayer. We need more intercessors. More of God’s people 
must learn to pray. The foes are too many for a few to cope 
with. The variety of human want and woe, the scattered 
millions of the unsaved, all demand multiplied forces. 

Looking back over the developments of the last half ceu- 
tury, the opening up of new continents, the grand missionary 
exploration, the spiritual quickenings, the evangelistic activities, 
we cannot but say, “Surely God answers prayer.” From the 
day of Pentecost there has not been one great spiritual awaken¬ 
ing in any land which has not begun in a union of prayer. 

It is then a duty and a privilege of all of us who long for 
a world’s speedy evaugelization, to pray. United, intelligent, 
believing prayer is in great demand. Here is at once the easiest 
and the hardest way to success—easiest because it is by absolute 
dependence on God; and for that very reason the hardest, 
because there is nothing which we are so prone to do as to 
trust ourselves. The habit of believing prayer is the one sure 
sigu that we are “ workers together with God.” 
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II. 

HE purpose of each and every missionary undertaking is 
the fulfilling of Christ’s command as given us in the 
28th chapter of Matthew ; or, in other words, the 
establishing of the Kingdom of God among the heathen 
and non-Christian. By every means and power at their 
command, with conscientious use of every possibility and 
opportunity, they work toward the goal where they themselves 
will be superfluous. This they consider accomplished when 
in their special field there stands a strong, living Church—self- 
supporting, self-governing, and reaching out in mission work 
from its own foundation—vital proof of the stability and 
extension of the Kingdom of God. There is thus no question 
as to the ultimate aim of all evangelical mission undertakings. 
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But on the olher hand there are the principles on which each 
individual mission body works ; the powers and means at their 
commaud to forward tlieir labours, the lines of procedure and 
the methods upon and through which they strive to attain 
their responsibility to the several organizations in the forefront 
of the “far-flung battle line” of the Ford of the Kingdom 
in whose service they stand. A careful account must be 
rendered of the means entrusted to them, as well as of their 
time and powers. “To whom much hath been given, of him 
much will be required.” Then again there are the methods 
to be adapted to the time and the prevailing circumstances, 
and perhaps altered to meet the changes which may have a 
hindering or furthering, a detaining or a hastening effect. 
When, however, the ultimate aim is kept in view, its final 
attainment is a matter of gradual advances, so that at last 
in the upbuilding of the indigenous Christian church she 
herself takes advantage of each success and her strength 
increases and presses forward. For this reason it is both 
needful and useful periodically to look back calmly over the 
line of advance, which now seems near its goal, and again 
is pushed back ; to make a clear orientation of the present 
situation, whereby we may think out new and better methods, 
and plan the next forward move with no faltering in placing 
men and means. This will be our theme if we take up the 
matter of the policy of the Basel Mission in South China 
among the Hakkas. I must mention here that, to my great 
regret, I can only give general outlines since we are cut off 
from the field in which the Basel Mission labours, and are 
deprived of access to the records necessary to give a detailed, 
comprehensive report. So, throwing myself on your kindness, 
I will try, so far as is possible, to draw an extempore picture 
of the development aud various aims of the Basel Mission. 

After their arrival in China on the 19th March, 1847, 
first step of the Basel missionaries was to decide, under God’s 
leading, on the object of the mission. Hongkong, where they 
first settled, was only a point of departure for their future 
field, which was on the maiuland of China. The constantly 
shifting population of the island of Hongkong is largely com¬ 
posed of representatives from three districts, each having its 
own special tongue—Cantonese, Hakka, and Hoklau. As the 
Rhenish Missionaries had turned their steps toward the Can¬ 
tonese, amongst whom already the English and American 
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missions were quite active, and the Basel Mission had laid it 
down as a principle to work in untouched fields, their attention 
was directed to the Hakkas and Hoklaus. One of the mis¬ 
sionaries, R. Techier, begau studying the Hoklau dialect and 
made several attempts to enter the Hoklan country from 
Swatow. Without a pass he succeeded in settling for a time 
in Yamtsau, near Swatow, and gathering a small community 
together. He was also able to complete preparatory work on 
a dictionary of the Hoklau dialect. But in 1852 he was 
banished by the Chinese Government, and returned, perforce, 
to Hongkong. His labours among the Hoklaus were uot in 
vain. The English Presbyteriau Mission took up the work 
in 1865, with great success. Lechler’s colleague, Hamberg, 
meanwhile devoted himself to the Hakkas, and by the end 
of 1851 we already find in Hongkong the fruit of his labours— 
a Christian church of sixty Hakka members. When Techier 
rejoined him in 1852 the Evangelical Missionary Society of 
Basel (Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft zu Basel; est. 1815) 
decided to take back those members of their mission who 
had been leut to assist Dr. GutzlafF and had been placed under 
his direction in his independent mission, and, themselves 
following the guiding hand of God, to set them to work 
in the Hakka field. We cannot enter here into a discussion 
of the Hakkas, who centuries before had been driven from the 
north to south China. It may suffice to say that these invaders 
are now represented by something like nine millions in 
Kwangtung, several millions more in Kwangsi Province, and 
perhaps the same number in Fukien, Hainan, Formosa, the 
Straits, Iudo-Chiua, North Borneo, Hawaii, etc. 

FIRST STAGE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSION, AND 
ITS GOVERNING PRINCIPLES. 

The administration of the Mission is in the hands of the 
Committee. This is composed of a permanent president or 
chairman, of Swiss nationality ; a vice-president; an inspector, 
of German nationality, who holds the highest post in the 
active missionary body of the society and who is in charge of 
all the work on the field. He reports to the Committee, 
superintends the mission seminary and is chief of the adminis¬ 
tration. A vice-iuspector ; secretaries ; and about ten members. 
The Committee controls the clerical activities of the Mission; 
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the general management, including that of the seminary, 
museum, and the library; all active and invalided missionaries, 
and also the native workers in the various mission fields. 

The relation of the Committee to the missionaries is one 
of paternal trust and faithfulness. The missionaries are given 
a personal allowance which is expected to suffice for all neces¬ 
saries, any excess to be returned to the general treasury ; 
while, on the other hand, the Committee are prepared to 
grant a further allowance to cover any need. The Committee 
binds itself in no way, but voluntarily undertakes to care for 
the children of the missionaries, and for this purpose has 
established a commission for the education of children. The 
purposes of the Committee are set forth in the “Ordinances.” 
“Our God is a God of order.” And Luther said, “Let each 
learn his lesson, then all will go well in the house.” These 
Ordinances consist of superintendence and subordination. The 
relations of the missionaries to the Committee and to each 
other, their authority, duties, and sphere of labour, all are 
carefully defined and set forth. Thus a peaceable, profitable 
working together and side-by-side is not only made possible 
but guaranteed. The Committee appoints three confidential 
agents in each mission field, who constitute the so-called 
General Board. The Chairman is responsible for the personal 
conduct of the missionaries; ecclesiastical matters are also in 
his care. He presides at the General Conference. Schools 
and the teaching staff are under the supervision of the School 
Inspector. The Treasurer has oversight of all funds and 
accounting, together with all building and repairs. Any 
business to be laid before the Committee, and their decisions 
thereon, must be considered and passed upon by this General 
Board, which is answerable to the Committee. The oldest 
missionary in any single station is Chairman and court of 
appeal for that station ; he also presides at the station meetings. 
This conference plans the distribution of the work and 
submits recommendations to the General Board to be forwarded 
to the Committee. A station treasurer is elected, who keeps 
the double-entry books for all expenditures and receipts, makes 
up the proposed budget each year, and prepares the financial 
statement. All questions of importance are clearly set 
before the General Conference in reports and there discussed 
and weighed. The minutes of the General Conference are then 
in due course laid before the Committee, which alone has 
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executive power and decides what fresh departures shall be 
made. During his first year, while studying the language, the 
missionary has no vote in the General Conference. Only after 
a minimum of two years on the mission fieM is he allowed 
to marry, and even then not without special permission. 
Residence with furnishings is provided by the Committee. 
Every year a certain sum is set aside in the mission treasury to 
provide a library for each station. After ten years’ service the 
missionaries receive a stated increase in salary. All ordained 
missionaries are also given a specified amount for the purchase 
of drugs, etc., which are necessary in giving medical aid. I 
may say that the training given the Basel missionaries includes 
a year’s course in anatomy, and also in pathology, therapeutics, 
and physiology. Every missionary is expected to devote his 
whole strength to the task before him and to go to the post 
assigned by the Committee through their knowledge of his 

special gifts and abilities. Ordinary missionaries make report 

quarterly to the Committee concerning their work : members of 
the Board send reports only semi-annually. Every effort is made 
to have at least two missionaries in each station, of whom one 
shall be an experienced man to whom the other is subordinate. 

During this first stage, few of the missionaries married 

before they had spent four or five years on the field. A 

good deal depended upon the dwellings, for it was not always 
easy or possible to provide for more than one married couple. 
In those days, furloughs came ouly after a period of ten years’ 
service; and then extended over some eighteen months. 
During this sojourn for refreshment in the homeland, the 
missionaries were often called upon from the very day of their 
arrival to waken, warm, and deepen interest in missions through 
lectures and sermons. Invalided workers served as travelling 
preachers for the cause of missions to the limit of their strength. 
With an allowance adjusted by circumstances, they often had 
to be placed ou the retired list some years before they finally 
went to their long home. Younger people, who for any reason 
were unable to return to the foreign field, entered the pastorate 
or found a new place and life work in the service of the mission 
at home. 

A leading axiom of that first stage was to occupy a dis¬ 
trict among the Hakkas capable of the greatest mission expan¬ 
sion without encroaching upon regions already touched by 
other societies : there to establish a main station aiid to add to 
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it by approved methods and the placing in residence, wherever 
possible, of two missionaries in strategic places. Thus there 
radiated from the main station within its circuit out-stations, 
under-parochial stations, and preaching places. An “ out- 
station r> implies the existence of a small community, served by 
an appointed catechist, whose duties include Sunday services, 
pastoral visitation, and the care of the poor. He also is 
responsible for evangelism among non-Christians in his parish. 
The sacraments are administered only by the missionary at the 
main station; and for this reason Communion Sunday comes as 
a rule only four times a year. The assistants from the out- 
stations are under the superintendence of the chief missionary at 
the main station and are paid by him on the last of each mouth 
in accordance with a scale fixed by the General Conference and 
approved by the Committee. Christenings, funerals, weddings 
and exclusions from the congregation, as well as the rite of the 
Holy Communion, are the special care of the missionary in 
charge of that community. He must also keep the church 
records, consisting of the Baptismal Register, Register of Com¬ 
municants, Family Register, the book of Deaths, and the list of 
those who have been confirmed. At the end of the year he 
compiles the statistics of the community, which may include 
only those members who were living and in residence on the 
31st December of the year under review. The annual report 
of the community is his care, and he manages, with the aid of 
the elders and assistants, the parish treasury. “Under- 
parochial stations” are places where there is a small congrega¬ 
tion, but no native minister has yet been appointed to the cure 
of souls ; hence no regular Sabbath services are held, these 
being arranged for specially. “Preaching places” are those 
market towns in which the mission rented a room where on 
stated occasions services for the heathen were held. Evan¬ 
gelism is carried on, on biief trips through the district in which 
the station is located aud also on longer tours reaching out far 
beyond its borders, by calls and by visits from hamlet to hamlet 
and from house to house. Colportage lends great aid in this 
work. Tracts and Scripture portions, calendars and catechisms 
are given or sold to seekers after Truth. Hand in hand with 
this preaching of the Gospel, medical work on a small scale was 
also carried on. The principle of quality , not quantity , was 
adhered to. A simple, carefully prepared “ Rules of the Com¬ 
munity the New Testament, a translation of which into 
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Hakka bad been forthwith began ; a hymnbook, whose scope 
was then somewhat circumscribed ; and the little Lutheran 
catechism, together with a booklet of morning and evening 
prayers for the week (to which later was added a children’s 
prayer-book)—all these were placed in the hands of the young 
Christians who, after several weeks’ special instruction by the 
missionary himself were taken into the community. When a 
congregation numbered fifty, two elders were chosen by vote of 
the members, and it was incumbent on these to help the native 
evangelist, see to the welfare of the souls around them, care for 
the poor, and, under the superintendence of the missionary, to 
manage the affairs of their parish. This management included 
collecting the church dues, counting and depositing the Sunday 
and special offerings, and the investment of moneys from the 
church treasury in fields, with the collection of the rents there¬ 
for. With wise foresight it had been decided that, notoriously 
proverty-stricken as the Hakkas were, it would hardly be 
possible for them to compass self-support within a reasonable 
time if only annua! contributions were to be counted on. They 
forthwith began, in each small centre, to establish church-aud- 
school pledges, as well as a poor-fund. While the church dues 
and Sunday offerings fell into the churcb-aud-school treasury, 
the special offerings and similar collections belonged to the poor- 
fund. This latter was for the benefit of the whole presbytery, 
for to-day still the command holds good, “Let there be no 
poor among you.” Cburch-and-school funds were drawn upon 
for rented premises, repairs to chapels, and other small current 
expenses. If anything remained of the money contributed, it 
was invested in fields, as church property. With the rents 
from this property and the voluntary gifts made during tiie year 
it was hoped to attain more quickly the goal of self-support. 
The parish missionary and the catechist, with the church 
elders, constituted the local governing body. The presbyteries 
of the out-stations, with that of the mother-congregation, 
formed the General Station Presbytery. Admission to and 
exclusion from the community followed decision by the pres¬ 
bytery. These presbyteries rendered great service in uprooting 
child-betrothals and settling questions of marriage. It was 
fundamental in that first stage that, so far as possible, the 
congregations provide themselves with some meeting place— 
rented room or chapel building. Many communities collected 
funds for this last purpose through a period of many years. 
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Out of the fact that the Basel Mission depends for its mem¬ 
bership also upon the children christened in the community as 
well as upon baptized converts, grew the early recognition of 
the pressing duty of bringing up these children well. Therefore, 
wherever ten or fifteen christened children of school age were to 
be found, parish schools were opened. These christened children 
who should be in school were often isolated, living in scattered 
villages miles from the main station ; so they were gathered in 
boarding schools for girls and for boys at the main station, and 
there, under the eye of the missionary and his wife, taught 
until confirmation in the elementary branches and in Chris¬ 
tianity, in household matters—sewing, weaving, cultivation of 
vegetables,—and brought up to be useful, capable people, the 
backbone of the coming generation of Christians. For this the 
necessary school books were prepared and the curriculum 
planned. Ted by the conviction tliat these institutions aud 
parish schools were of inestimable value to the growth of the 
whole enterprise, the missionaries were at first under the neces¬ 
sity of bearing the greatest part of the cost; for the Christians 
had no means to draw upon and, in fact, were often loth to 
do without the work their children could perform for them. 

The ueed of an efficient body of native preachers and 
teachers led to choosing from the boarding and primary day 
schools the most gifted and willing pupils, and preparing them 
by a two-years’ course in a secondary class for the three years 
in a middle school. When graduated from the latter they 
were taken to the theological seminary in Tilong. Their work 
during a three-years’ course there in literature and theology 
was the basis on which graduates were placed ill teaching 
positions, or in the ministry. If those who had only a middle 
school education, or perhaps a short time in the seminary, 
wished to become teachers, they were rated as not-fully- 
qualified catechists of the Fourth Class in the scale of payment. 
All catechists who had passed the final examinations were 
placed in the Third Class, only the best among them fiuding 
their way into the Second Class, which represents the Hite 
among our staff of helpers : and these, after seven years in 
office, may by virtue of their good record be counted among 
the pastors, in Class One. Ordination must precede entrance 
into this Class I, but is granted only to those who are recom¬ 
mended by everyone. Young people who were not educated 
in our schools but who felt the impulse and call to become 
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co-labourers in the vineyard of the Lord, were accepted after 
an evangelists’ course of two or three years, and having passed 
the examinations were ranked in the Fifth Class of the tariff 
and employed chiefly in evangelistic work. Regulations were 
formulated to govern the sphere of work and the position of 
the catechists and, later on, the pastors, in relation to the 
Committee, the missionaries, and to the community. The 
evangelists and catechists were iu duty bound to send in a 
regular written report to the missionary superintendent, from 
whom in addition they received a topic on which to write an 
essay. Further supervision and training for the staff were 
provided by short courses conducted in institutes of a week’s 
duration either by a single station or by several stations com¬ 
bined. In such institutes several missionaries unite in the 
work of instruction. One will take charge of the homiletics ; 
another of dogmatics or ethics ; and still a third, the exegetical 
matters. During the course, each man atteudiug the institute 
must write and hand in an essay on some specified theme, such 
as, “ The Relation of Faith and Knowledge,” “ On the Freedom 
of the Truth,” “Church and State,” “Mission Methods of 
the Apostle Paul compared with Ours,” “The Difference 
between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches,” 
“The Influence of the World War on Our Mission Work,” 
“Christ and Confucius,” “The Hindrances to Becoming a 
Christian in the Different Ranks of the Chinese People,” “ Did 
Buddhism Prepare the Way for Christianity?” etc. Besides 
this, each must preach a sermon on a given text, and catechise 
on yet another. These tasks, that is, the theme, with main 
heads and sub-heads, are all to be written. Each man also has 
to recite a specified portion from the text-books in use in the 
seminary, on dogmatics, ethics, symbolics, or church history ; 
and in addition to prepare for exegesis a prescribed portioii of 
the New or the Old Testament. To the pastors is committed 
the duty of leading the congregation and serving it with the 
Word and administering the sacrament. A yearly report of 
their official activities must be sent by them through the proper 
channels to the Committee. They are as fully under the 
control of the General Committee as are the European mission¬ 
aries. The educational level of our staff of native colleagues 
being far above the ordinary attainments of literate Chinese, 
there was small temptation iu this early stage to recruit our 
forces from that class; whereas to converted men among the 
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literati who felt the call, these evangelistic institutes provided 
an open door to active service in the Kingdom of God, 

To raise the standard of efficiency among these workers, 
and keeping in mind Dr. Gutzlaff’s saying that China must be 
Christianized by the Chinese, still further steps were taken. 
Some of the best and most highly gifted among those who had 
completed the course of study in our schools were sent to 
Basel. There for one year they studied the German language, 
and then entered the Mission Seminary and after a six-years’ 
course, having passed the prescribed examinations, received 
ordination and returned as fully qualified missionaries to their 
native land. One of these young men, Tschong Thau 
Tscliung, succumbed during his sojourn in Basel to an inflam¬ 
mation of the hip-joint. Another, Pit On Yin, was not 
sufficiently gifted to complete successfully the course laid down 
at the Mission House in Basel and after four years was sent 
back to China, to be employed in the teaching staff. If 
perhaps the three others, Tschin Min Syu, Kong Fat Din, and 
Li Schin En, did not fulfil in intellectual attainments the hopes 
set on them, yet we must bear witness that they, especially the 
first two, were faithful workers in the mission for many years 
and did much to bring the Gospel to the hearts of the Hakkas, 
adding greatly to the congregations. 

Each native-born mission worker, be he evangelist, cate¬ 
chist, pastor, or missionary, is expected to contribute a definite 
proportion of his income towards a fund for invalids, widows, 
and orphans. From this source are provided pensions and 
allowances for invalided members of the staff, their widows 
and orphans, the amount being fixed in relation to the salaries 
previously drawn by the beneficiaries, but not to exceed a 
yearly maximum of $100.00. The administration of this fund 
is in the hands of a committee composed of three Europeans 
and two Chinese, who decide who shall be helped from it and 
to what amount, and submit au annual report to all the 
contributors. The confidence existing between the Committee 
in Basel and the missionaries extended also to the relations 
between the European missionaries and their native colleagues. 
They enjoyed the respect and love of the Christians and the 
whole community. The communal plan of management left 
no room for despotism and excluded the worship of the 
individual, which proved so fatal to the Corinthians. Organ¬ 
ization, even to the minutest details, enforced discipline, the 
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regulation and apportionment of all activities, conscientious 
and tireless work free from ostentation or desire for advertising r —. 
these together bore a great part in putting the whole enterprise 
of the Basel Mission in South China on a solid basis and 
ensuring a healthy further development. 

The second stage brought new conditions, necessitating 
compromise ; methods hitherto employed, guiding principles, 
the whole constitution of the mission activity required revision, 
altering, developing, and putting on a fresh basis. 

The expansion of the Basel Mission made inhuman 
demands upon the strength of the Inspector, and supervision 
and the grasp of details became increasingly difficult. In the 
private councils of the leaders of the Mission at home the 
necessity for a division of labour was recognized. He who up 
to this time had been Inspector was made Director, keeping in 
his hands the inspectorate of the mission held in China, while 
three other inspectors took over his duties in the homeland, for 
India, and for West Africa. The task of the Home Inspector 
was to marshal the forces at his command—deputations sent 
forth on lecturing tours, to plan mission study courses, con¬ 
ferences, and classes, and form mission circles—and produce 
from amoug the studeuts, teachers, clergy, and young men’s 
societies the men and means to carry on the work. 

Occupied territory in South China grew so greatly in 
extent that two-thirds of all Hakkaland in Kwangtung province, 
from Hongkong to the borders of Fukien aud Kiangsi provinces, 
was covered with a wide-meshed net of stations, out-stations, 
under-parochial and preaching places. In addition, work had 
been undertaken among the Hakkas who had emigrated to 
North Borneo. Division into districts was imperative, hence 
three, each with its presiding officer, were decided upon ; the 
Lowland district including North Borneo ; the East River 
district; and the Moi River district. The constantly increasing 
volume of money matters, transmission to and from the inland 
stations, together with general items to be attended to, led to 
separating the management of the general treasury from the 
main department of finance and giving a thoroughly trained, 
far-seeing business man charge of it. The building that was 
steadily going on demanded the oversight of a technical man, 
if the costly time and strength of the ordained missionaries was 
to be conserved. (At the present writing, this post is vacant, 
as our architect died.) Realizing how strong a factor the medical 
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work was in opening doors and hearts hitherto closed, mission 
hospitals and dispensaries were opened and professional physi¬ 
cians called to take charge, while midwives and trained nurses 
were provided for the women’s departments of these hospitals. 
Pastoral and evangelistic work resulted in numbers of women 
being added to the church and made evident the need for 
establishing the “Women’s Mission,” as it is called, for 
which unmarried European women were sent out. They are 
assisted by Bible-women, whom they train. A girls’ college, 
which numbers now more than a hundred pupils from the 
better classes, is under the direction of a highly cultured and 
certificated preceptress, and here women teachers are educated 
for the girls’ boarding schools. Enlarging the system of 
instruction in conformity with the Chinese Government school 
plan led to founding a normal school for teachers, apart from 
the preacher’s seminary, in Kutschuk on the East River. The 
requirements to enter this normal school are a middle school 
education and passing the entrance examinations. Preference 
is given to those pupils who have been trained in the Basel 
Mission primary, secondary, aud middle schools, but other 
Christian youths who can meet the conditions are also accepted 
so far as there is room. Hitherto the output of the heathen 
middle schools has frequently given small satisfaction, and the 
information possessed by pupils admitted from such schools is 
often very incomplete. They also lack that thorough religious 
training which is given in the Basel Mission preparatory schools. 
The growing demands of awakening China were met by estab¬ 
lishing a “Gymnasium,” or college of arts (linguistic school) 
in Kayinchow. And as the higher standard made heavier 
demands upon the teaching staff, academically trained specialists 
were called for these schools. Unfortunately there are not yet 
to be found among the Hakkas students sufficiently educated 
to make employment of European instructors superfluous. 

Before speaking of the extension of the Basel Mission 
church among the Hakkas during this stage, I should like to 
touch upon some changes in the European personnel of the 
Mission, consequent upon the influence of these modern times. 
The education given the European missionaries in the seminary 
of the Basel Mission House has unquestionably proved of great 
value. The young men, who are most carefully selected, come 
chiefly from the common people (middle classes). Many have 
left lucrative positions or were earning their living iudepend- 
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ently. They are fired by the thought of bringing to the 
heathen the experience of their own souls. All have some pro¬ 
fession or trade, and almost without exception find their special 
knowledge of use in their missionary career. Living together 
for six years in the Mission House develops an esprit de corps , 
a spirit of mutual accommodation, which later is of inestimable 
worth when working together on the mission field. The spirit¬ 
ual atmosphere, strict training and discipline, the inexorableness 
of duty—the slightest neglect of which might jeopardize the 
goal toward which all are pressing, the occupation of every 
moment, the continual exercise of spiritual powers,—these are 
preparation to which no other can be compared ; a training for 
serious labour of incalculable value later in missionary life. 
The six years at the Mission House are divided into a three- 
years’ course in vocational and classical studies, and a three- 
years’ theological course. Both are generally interrupted by 
a year of military service. Though the task set them includes 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, Biblical introduction, 
dogmatics, ethics, symbolics, church history, Old and New 
Testameut exegesis, history of religion, mission study, pastoral 
theology and homiletics, church music, anatomy, pathology, 
therapy and physiology, it was considered best to provide for 
the students a practical course in the mission Physicians’ 
Institute in Tuebingen, and several weeks’ stay in England to 
improve their knowledge of the English tongue. Opportunity 
to deepen and enlarge their knowledge is given those who have 
returned home after their first term on the field, by attendance 
at elective courses in the University at Basel, or a course in the 
Oriental Seminary in Berlin. During the last ten years, to 
lighten the labour of learning the Chinese colloquial, the 
groundwork of the Hakka dialect has been laid by an old 
missionary in the homeland; while on the field, language 
examinations were instituted, and just before the outbreak of 
the war plans were completed for establishing a language 
school. To postpone is uot to abandon. 

In spite of this good education in the Mission seminary, 
great stress is laid on winning new recruits from the ranks of 
university bred youth. At present the European Basel 
missionaries in China include four theologians and two scientists. 
A fifth theologue had to return to the homeland after a com¬ 
paratively short time because of incapacity. A sixth died by 
an accident before he had taken on any responsibility in the 
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work of the Mission. A seventh is he who became famous 
through his dictionary, and was later Director of Education in 
Hongkong—Dr. Eitel. Physically the younger generation is 
not what the older was, and for this reason the first term of 
service has been shortened to seven years on the field; the term 
after a second or third return, being fixed at five years. 
Returned missionaries now are given from the time of their 
arrival at home three months for recuperation, wholly free from 
calls of duty. Twelve years ago in Kowloon thong, on the 
mainland opposite Hongkong, a sanitarium was built to give 
those who needed rest a place where they might find recreation 
during the hottest season of the year. 

The most important change, however, in this second stage 
was in the development of the Church among the Hakkas. A 
new statute, which was completed and ratified through the tour 
made by our Inspector, Dr. H. Dipper, in 1913 and 1914, pro¬ 
vides for a presbyterial-synodical organization of the missionary 
Church through creating (we give Dr. Dipper’s own words) 
the so-called parochial-union to serve as a link between the 
community-union and the district churches association, where¬ 
by the members of the various communities within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of any station are joined with the main body of the united 
Church: also, through the formation of a general association of 
all the churches, in which the existing organizations of the 
three districts are brought into completer and closer union. 
Thus the Chinese mission Church of the future will be built up 
by the following steps :—single community, parishes, district 
unions, general association of all the churches. Each of these 
unions has its own governing body. The government of the 
single communities is in the hands of assembly and presbytery ; 
the parishes have a parochial synod and committee; the district 
churches, a district synod and its committee; and the combined 
churches are governed by the General Synod and its Committee. 
Authority is so divided that the representative bodies (com¬ 
munity assembly, parochial, district, and general synods) 
exercise legislative and controlling powers in general, while 
the presbyteries and committees have the controlling voice in 
executive matters. Furthermore, the financial problems of 
each union, from the community to the association of all the 
churches combined, are exactly defined and the means whereby 
they shall be met pointed out. Heavy demands are made upon 
the resources of the communicants for the needs of the single 
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communities ; for the requirements of the higher grades of the 
existing Church, careful, far-sighted arrangements are made 
respectively for founding or increasing corresponding Church- 
and-school-funds. 

But the most noteworthy reform lies in the regulation 
concerning Church government. In the statute is set down the 
intention of the leaders of the Mission to withdraw more and 
more as time goes on from the official guidance of the mission 
Church, with their conviction that the moment has arrived to 
take the first step in this direction, at least in the lowest grades 
of the Church organism, with the single communities. The 
Committee accordingly offers to such communities as are 
capable of financial self-support, but especially to those 
spiritually mature and strong, the possibility of independence. 
This “independence” consists in such congregations having 
the right to administer their own local church affairs, including 
the election of a pastor, but under the supervision of the 
Church authorities, from the parochial synod up to the Com¬ 
mittee of the General Synod. The obverse of this autonomy is 
financial self-support. The independent communities no longer 
receive any subsidies from the Mission toward their local church 
work; though for the school work the Mission will still defray 
the cost of the teachers’ salaries during a transition period of 
from four to eight years. Such communities as are not 
“independent” are classified as so-called “Beginners’ Con¬ 
gregations” (Class I) whose chief task is to grow steadfast in 
the faith and get a chapel for themselves; and “Advanced 
Congregations” (Class II), who possess a chapel and presby¬ 
tery, and must contribute toward the support of the catechist 
in proportion to the number of communicants. Congregations 
of both Class I and Class II are, however, in charge of the 
missionary, as representative of the Mission Committee, who 
acts as chairman of the presbytery in “Advanced Congrega¬ 
tions.” Thus Dr. Dipper. It should here be interpolated 
that the induction of the new constitution of the Church, owing 
to the world war and its attendant manifestations, has suffered 
a check which it is to be hoped will soon be removed. 

Following the suggestion of Dr. John Mott, an attempt has 
been made to utilize to a certain extent latent talent in the 
Beginners’ Congregations, though such personalities as are 
capable of distinctive service to the government of the com¬ 
munity, or eligible as presbyters, seem rare and difficult to find. 
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As a result, a Helpers’ Band, or Diacouate, as it is called, has 
been formed, and this to some extent takes the place of the yet 
non-existent church elders. Alert young men of energy and 
ability are also chosen by the community from among their 
number to serve as assistants and deacons. The office of the 
deacons, as that of the elders, is one without pay. (The deacons’ 
service, as that of the elders, is purely honorary.) Tet me 
instance as an example the small community at Sham Shui 
Pu, which was in my charge until I was expelled from the 
British Colony of Hongkong. The Christians there chose from 
among themselves seven deacons, both men aud women, who 
were entrusted with the most diverse duties,—among them, 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, holding family prayers 
in the homes of the Christians, visiting the sick and those 
irregular in church attendance, helping at deaths and burials, 
caring for the poor and for the family graves of absentees, 
collecting church dues and Sabbath offerings, receiving and 
welcoming newcomers at worship, and so forth. 

The question of leading young people to decide to embrace 
the vocation of preachers or teachers led to various plans being 
laid, but these have had to be held over on account of the 
great war. Such was the projected Christian medical college 
for South China, and the industrial school under expert Chris¬ 
tian management. 

Here and there young men’s aud women’s associations 
have been formed, with the objects of strengthening the inner 
life of the youths and protecting them from the temptations of 
the world *, and to help raise the still comparatively low 
condition of our Hakka peasant women, giving them a better 
knowledge of the Scriptures, Much remains to be done before 
the leaven of the Gospel shall have leavened the mass and the 
Christian Hakka church attained the great end and aim of our 
endeavours, when our mission work may be dispensed with. 
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What We Teach, and What Results Expect 

PERCY J. SMITH. 

"priF the making of books—and addresses—there has been 
II no end; and it is humiliating to think how com* 
paratively few of these become of permanent advantage, 
or add to the sum total of things we really know as 
distinct from the things we only speculate upon. The reason 
has lain in the fact that in so many instances the object has been 
for one to throw down what another has built ; that many 
have been concerned merely to prove the others wrong, until 
the devoted hearer, or reader, is in a maze, his head whirls, 
and he knows neither what he believes nor why he believes 
it. This is a most unfortunate condition of mind, but it is 
peculiarly characteristic of the present day, and its effect is felt 
alike in the home lauds and among the missionary body. 
Some of us have felt for a long time that the need to-day 
is above everything else a need for conviction , a definite 
knowledge of what we believe and why we believe it, of what 
we expect and why we expect it,—all of which will lead to a 
definiteness of idea as to what methods we should use and why 
we should use them. 

i. My subject takes the form of two questions, and first 
of all I am venturing to propound the query :— 

DO WE KNOW WHAT WE BELIEVE, AND TEACH IT? 

In discussing such a question as this, I do not need to 
disclaim any attempt, in an address of a few minutes, to deter¬ 
mine our convictions on any particular lines, or into any 
particular grooves. Such a thing would be quite beyond my 
power to effect, even were it necessary so to do. The present 
attempt is of a much more humble nature, and I shall have 
succeeded if I can have called attention to, and emphasized the 
need for conviction, as distinguished from suspended, uncrys¬ 
tallized opinion. It may well be that among my brethren 
and sisters there is no such lack of conviction or definiteness 
of idea as I have mentioned, and that one is exaggerating a 
danger because one feels its workings particularly in his own 
heart. But it is just that personal feeling of danger, that 
feared lack of absolute conviction on some things which are 
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closely related to the soul’s well being and to effective work, 
some fears of that creeping paralysis which ultimately follows 
the loss of such convictions, which are my excuse for emphasiz¬ 
ing such a subject now. 

We have heard something about the note of certainty 
in preaching, but back of and behind all this lies the 
note of conviction in the heart of the preacher. Blessed 
is the man who knows what he believes, and who believes 
it thoroughly, for certainty in the mind will surely bring 
certainty in the message. The difficulty and danger of 
the present situation lie in the fact that we are undoubtedly 
passing through a transition period. There is not one of us 
who is not altering, consciously or unconsciously, his stand¬ 
point, not one who holds precisely and in every particular, the 
same views that he held in earlier years. Some of us look 
back with a curious envy to the time when we could fill up 
many foolscap pages with statements of our creed, set forth 
in all their mathematical exactitude and logical sequence, and 
send them in to the College Board or Missionary Candidate 
Committee. The only difference between most of us is that 
some have become more unsettled than others, but all have 
felt the influence at work. The causes for such things are 
known to us all, although they may be variously described. 
The two great factors with most have been (i) the detailed 
enquiry, historical and comparative, into the nature and mean¬ 
ing of the Bible—an enquiry of varying types, called by all sorts 
of names, and divided into higher and lower, conservative and 
liberals ; and (2) our own growing experience of life’s condi¬ 
tions—one had almost said “ uuconditious,”—the unexplained 
enigmas and problems of our own and of other lives, the 
great facts we come up against, problems of suffering, respon¬ 
sibility and opportunity, which refuse to be ignored. Things 
which we accepted as obviously as we accepted our food in 
childhood days, we now either reject, or at least re-examine 
carefully before we accept. We need either to cleave to the old 
or to readjust ourselves and things, and the danger will lie in 
the fact that we do neither, but having left some of the old 
safe moorings in the calm water of, if you will, innocence and 
unenquiry, we should now drift with the tide, to the imminent 
danger of ourselves and of other craft in the fairway. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I am entitled here, however, 
to a word of explanation. There are some things which with 
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us can never come into the category of the doubtful or the ques¬ 
tionable without fatal results. Not being of the ultra-philosoph¬ 
ical type, it does not occur to us to doubt our own existence or 
the existence of others ; and not being fools we have never said in 
our heart “ There is no God.” Of those who have become doubt¬ 
ful of their life and being, of the Author thereof, or of the 
hope in Christ, and who haviug once been on the Rock have 
left its stable footing to flounder in the quicksands of materialis¬ 
tic unbelief, I do not feel competent to speak. I cannot 
now refer to those who have become estranged from the Jesus 
Christ of history and experience, the Gospel of the Cross, and 
a message of hope to men. While we put no man outside the 
pale who does not place himself there ; nay, while we feel that 
notorious boundary line to be uncertain, irregular, and hard to 
mark, yet we feel that such as have lost these things, have lost 
their hold on life. And unenviable is the condition especially 
of any who having started in the ranks of the missionary 
heralds of the Cross, find themselves without a faith and with¬ 
out a message. The difficulties spoken of need not concern 
such things as these. They are our life amid the instability 

even of some things which we had esteemed as vital and 

spiritual. 

But let us beware lest we increase our difficulty by confus¬ 
ing the things which cannot be shaken with what is at the best 
only scaffolding, the foundation with what is perhaps but 
ornamental; the things which must be held with tenacious grasp 
with the things which may be let go, not only with no real 

loss, but even with advantage. The important thing is that 

each should be certain in his own mind ; and why? Because 
we are all of us teachers of the ignorant, and are those to whom 
the present learners but future teachers in the Chinese Church 
look for instruction and help. We dare only teach the things 
that we knovi) and, as I believe, the tilings that we know why we 
know. If I teach anything that I was taught to believe, but 
which I have not made part of myself, if I teach anything only 
because it is in the Bible even, but do not know it true in my 
own life and experience, then I lay myself open to a grave 
danger of having at some future time either to explain away 
or to unsay what I have said. The danger and the inadvisa¬ 
bility of such a course are obvious. But what shall be said of 
a preacher who is unable to fully accept a certain dogma 
and yet who includes it in his list of teaching because it is 
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part of his Church’s belief, or because his predecessor taught it, 
and to cast doubt on it or to give a contrary idea might provoke 
awkward enquiries ? 

Our danger, I am convinced, lies in none of these, but 
rather in a tendency to go on teaching some views and 
aspects on which we are shaken, but of the contrary 
or modification of which we are not yet convinced. Our 
difficulty lies in the fact that we must oftentimes make 
pronouncements on subjects on which we have, to say the 
least, nebulous ideas. With unadjusted minds we must seek 
to adjust the minds of others. This is an exigence which will 
grow more pressing as the Church grows and reads more—as it 
assuredly will—books which suggest enquiry. In such places 
as Shansi, we have met perhaps less of this difficulty than in 
some other places, but even here there are indications of an 
attitude of mind which will not accept a statement on the mere 
authority of the person stating it. And such an attitude is to be 
welcomed thoroughly, but unhappy the man who has to reply 
that he does not know, or cannot say why he does kuow. 
Some have perhaps even breathed a sigh of relief on having 
got through the Evangelist’s Classes without having had 
to state which particular theory of Inspiration is the 
true one; what ttutll there is in Evolution; what about 
Eternal Punishment; how the first of Genesis is to be 
understood; how far the Sabbath is binding, etc. And the 
reason is that some have no real convictions on these and many 
other things. We used to have, but our minds underwent a 
change, and from a state of blissful certainty we have passed into 
a troublous state of doubt. That our previous certainty may 
have been uninformed and the result of unenquiry, may iu some 
cases be admitted, but it has nevertheless had its effect on our 
life and work. We are not the better workers for being 
doubters. With tbe old convictions we have lost many of the 
sanctions, incentives; and impulses of otir work. This is 
neither to say that where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise, nor to say that it does not matter what we believe as long 
as we believe it thoroughly. But nevertheless a man with 
mistaken convictions will do more work, and better work, 
than a man with no convictions at all. An honest, even if 
mistaken, dogmatism will arrest men far sooner than a pious 
agnosticism. A man who believes everything will do more 
and go further than the man who believes nothing. Happily, 
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however, we are no more required to believe everything than 
we are to believe nothing. There are ways by which we may 
go, and we have not been left without help. Among the ways 
by which such difficulties may be met, three or four occur to 
me which I will pass on for what they are worth. 

(1) Let 11s preach and teach the things we do know, and 
get to work with what we have. It will take us not a little 
time to faithfully and wisely impart the knowledge of those 
things of which we are certain. We shall be surprised to find 
how many there are ; and it is safe to say that among these will 
be fotiud far more than enough to lead men from darkness to 
light, from sin to holiness, and to equip them for their journey 
heavenward. Of interpretations and theories there may be 
many, but the rock facts are ours, and these will afford security 
for the feet of all true seekers after truth. The proof is want¬ 
ing that Paul could fully explain every problem he discussed, 
but he knew Christ and Him crucified, and he spent his time 
preaching this. In any case work will be found a great 
panacea for doubt, and we might well take to heart the 
message of Nelson to his fleet just before one of his battles :— 
“In case signals cannot be seen or clearly understood, no 
captain can do very wrong if he places his ship alongside that 
of an enemy. ” 

(2) Let us exercise a nice patience and a wise reticence on 
some things, the true theory of which has not been evolved, or 
received the stamp of time and experience. Let us confess 
ourselves learners with those even whom we are teaching, and 
all together seek the truth ; and keep also in mind that 
definiteness does not necessarily mean definition. We can afford 
to wait, and he who waits longest will see the most. He may 
even find that the longer he waits, the less reason he will see 
for altering his old position j for it is a well known fact that 
some critical questions have a knack of travelling in a circle,— 
I had almost said a cycle, except that sixty years is rather long. 
The revolution takes place often in far less time than that, and 
it is not without its amusing element that often the old stand¬ 
point, the old country, is reached after much wandering and 
much trouble (not perhaps without its advantages), and then 
hailed as a newly discovered territory,—such returning wander¬ 
ers being strangely oblivious of the old inhabitants who have 
never left, and who have been saved much trayail and 
weariness thereby. 
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(3) But let ns nevertheless prosecute a wise enquiry. 
While it may be quite impossible to spend our time in examin¬ 
ing all theories, and following men iu their labyrinthine 
researches, and while we may feel it impossible to keep pace 
with all the questions raised in our day, yet we should beware 
of letting our minds run in a groove, or refusing to examine 
into the truth of things because they do not bear the imprint 
we have been used to, or are couched in different terms from 
our own formulae. God has many ways of speaking to us ; 
those who are not of our school of thought are oftentimes found 
to be His servants \ and the limnble mind will be willing to 
search for truth, and to receive it from even strange hands. 

(4) But above all, let us exercise a whole-hearted depend¬ 
ence on the Spirit of God, Who is given to every one of us 
who obey God. And herein lies our safety, for He, and no 
man, is the Teacher, the Interpreter. He it is Who unlocks 
the problems of the Book, and none of those who trust in Him 
shall walk in darkness. 

it. The second question for consideration is :— 

DO WE KNOW WHAT WE EXPECT, AND WORK EOR IT? 

This may seem a trite question,- and yet one may be 
pardoned for doubting whether all iu the mission field could 
answer it. Probably a good many of us must own to some 
shakiness on the point. Our expectations are lofty, but like 
some high mountains, often enveloped in mist. We all know 
what we lrnve come to do, or rather we know the terms of our 
marching orders,—>“To preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
“ To made disciples of all the nations.” These are the words 
of Christ, and we seek to obey. And it is very likely that 
some may say, “We have nothing to do with results; results 
are with God, and it is ours to just obey.” With this I agree— 
and disagree. We must obey our orders it is true, and that 
whether signs follow or no. But nevertheless the results have 
some bearing on the question as to whether we have rightly 
interpreted our orders. If 110 signs whatever follow, it is at 
least open to question whether we are on the right track. If 
we had some idea that Christ meant the methods He instituted 
to be fruitful and effective, we must have some idea in our 
mind as to what we mean when we say “fruitful” or 
“effective.” What constitutes fruit, and what constitutes 
effect? We have a right to enquire what we expect as a result 
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of our labours. Such an enquiry and such a knowledge must 
have a tremendous bearing on the spirit with which we work, 
and the methods we adopt,—indeed tc my mind their effect 
can hardly be exaggerated. So many come to the mission field 
with a general idea of something great as a result of their 
labours; but how many know just what they really expect, 
or what is more important, what they have a right to expect? 
It may be we had a vision of the millions of China looking 
across the ocean with yearning in their gaze, gasping for a 
draught of the Water of Life, and crying, “Come over and help 
us.” And we came perhaps expecting them to clamour round 
us, seeking the message of Salvation. Well, it is sufficient to 
say that our vision was dispelled, and that men were not seeking 
the Gospel, and that, except in some few instances which were 
deemed so wonderful that they were sent home as a special 
report for insertion in our Magazine, we found men unwilling to 
repent, and unwilling to believe, and that with much persuasion 
hardly could they be induced to enquire into the truth of our 
Gospel. Probably a growing vagueness as to what we really 
did expect came to us then, and it may be that many of us are 
still undecided, and just have to brace ourselves to go toiling 
on in the general hope that some good must result “at last, 
far off, at last.” But we all feel that this is not good enough, 
aud we want to know wliat we are working for,—apart from 
the reward of “Well done” for good and faithful toil ;—what 
will the harvest be, and what form must the harvest take ? To 
mould our ideas aud convictions on such a point will save us 
from much needless disappointment aud weariness of spirit; will 
save us probably from some misdirected effort, and cause us to 
recognize with clear perception the true coining of the Kingdom. 

I do not now feel able to discuss the bearing of our own 
spiritual condition and our own consecrated activity on this 
question, but it is at any rate worthy of examination as to how 
far lack of result is due to our owu shortcoming, our unwilling¬ 
ness to give ourselves wholly and without reservation to the 
task of spreading the knowledge of Christ. Considerations of 
this nature we shall each be able to meditate upon for ourselves. 
The thought I have at present in mind is rather of our 
conviction as to God’s purpose for the world and for the 
coming of His Kingdom among men ; which purpose, although, 
alas ! it can be modified or hindered to some extent by the 
way in which we do our work, yet will surely in His time be 
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accomplished. What is this purpose ? May we know it? And 
knowing it, are we working consistently and faithfully for its 
accomplishment ? 

I presume there are two great schools among the missionary 
body, which may be roughly distinguished as, ( a ) those who 
believe that the great end of our work—and the consummation 
to which we look—is the gathering out of the comparatively 
few who are elect of God, that our task is that of adding to the 
Church those who are being saved; that we cannot speak of 
“quickly” or “slowly” in connection with the Kingdom, 
for those whom God means to save will surely be brought in, 
and that without the Church borders, the world will grow worse 
and worse until the final end of all things : and ( b ) those who 
while believing in individual conversion, take a broader view 
of the Kingdom of God,—in fact look on the Kingdom of God 
as not being necessarily co-extensive with the Church. These 
believe that the world will gradually improve: that the 
leavening influence will go on until the whole is leavened; that 
our task is to preach the Gospel, but also seek to make the 
secular institutions of the world better, its administrations 
more honest ; to enlighten ignorance of whatever kind, to relieve 
physical suffering, and the conditions which are the cause of 
this suffering. 

It is obvious that differing conceptions of this kind will 
bring a totally divergent idea as to what constitutes success ; 
and the hopes and expectations of the one will be quite different 
from those of the other,—as also will be the methods employed. 
It may be that many of us would hesitate to place ourselves 
absolutely as under either of the two schools of thought 
mentioned, but perhaps somewhere between the two, or rather 
in a category which includes both ideas with suitable modifi¬ 
cations. What I believe is vitally necessary, and the point 
I am now concerned to make is that we, by close study of 
what Christ has said, and a true knowledge of the trend and 
meaning of Scripture, and also by an earnest examination into 
the teaching of history, should form our own conclusion, 
obtain our own conviction, and work steadily and clearly with 
unfaltering steps for the fulfilment of what we believe to be the 
purpose of God. 

Au American pastor, of recent notoriety, has charged 
missionaries the world over with being out on a false scent, 
with hoping for the impossible; who, to quote his words, 
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“seem to deceive themselves as well as others, and who shut 
their eyes to facts, while hoping against hope to maintain 
exploded theories.” This charge we deny, but it behoves us to 
look to ourselves, to see whether our hopes have any foundation ; 
whether our theories are Scriptural, reasonable, and borne out 
by experience. There are some who, it seems to us, have left 
the stable foundation, and with some lack of the sense of 
spiritual proportion, have evolved exaggerated ideas of the 
beauty and purity of the non-Christian systems of religion, and 
conceive their task to be that of forming some sort of combina¬ 
tion of them with Christianity. From the use of such terms 
as “our sister religions,” we may expect to hear next of 
“ brother Saviours.” Whatever may be the divergence in our 
views we believe in the supremacy* present and ultimate, of 
the Christ of God* to the exclusion of all other names whatsoever 
whereby we may be saved ; in the uniqueness of His message 
of Salvation ; of the final overthrow of evil; and in the necessity 
of repentance and faith toward God on the part of all. 

While I do not feel it idcurdbeut at this time and at this 
place to state fully my own answer to the qnestion with which 
we commenced this second part of our discussion, or to lay 
down any statement of what I believe should be the standpoint 
of us all on the point at issue,—all I ask is that we should 
ourselves know, and be convinced in our owu hearts,—-while this 
is so, yet 1 believe that whatever our views, out theory, or our 
expectation, they must all lead us to oue thing, and that is 
A CONVICTION of the importance of the individual in 
relation To THE kingdom of GOD. Whether we believe all 
will be saved Or no, we believe that the “ ones ” must be savedi 
Whether there be many or few, they must be brought in indi¬ 
vidually. If there be such things as “ nations born in a day,” 
or “mass movements into the Kingdom of God,” or 
“ conversion by tile million, 1 ’ we believe that God will look 
on the individuals composing the nation, the mass, or the 
million, and no one unfit can come with the crowd iuto the 
Kingdom. Thus we recognize a contradiction in terms in 
the statement recently made in a paper that a certain Christian 
leader, noticing that Christianity is leavening the whole life 
of the people iti India, “ looks for the Christianizing of 
India, not by the conversion of individuals, but by a great 
movement of the people, in which a nation will be born in 
a day. 1 ’ 
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Laws may be improved, officialdom may be made honest, 
and the community be uplifted through the Gospel, but only 
so far as the persons framing those laws, admiuistering those 
laws, and observing those laws, are moved by God’s Spirit, and 
themselves made honest, righteous, and uplifted. Although all 
men be drawn to the uplifted Christ, it will be “ koh jen” 
rather than “ wan jen”. We have come to heathen lauds to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, and we must see to it that without 
distinction of age, sex, or position, they hear the message. 
Here we must all meet, whatever be our views, to whatever 
school we belong, and whatever be our expectations ,—the 
salvation of the individual. Let us base our expectations on 
this ; let this be our criterion; and by this measure the progress of 
the Kingdom. I do not, I dare not say, by those only who 
publicly enter an organized Church. I believe there are some 
who obey in their hearts the laws of the Kingdom, and are 
Swayed by the Spirit of God, in greater or less degree, who 
never are included in statistics or Annual Reports, and it 
may be that for this reason we may misjudge and mismeasure 
the onward march of His cause. We may be unable to judge 
whether our expectations are being fulfilled, but in any case, 
let this be our aim, the goal toward which we look, to bring as 
many individuals as possible under sound of the Gospel, and 
to the extreme limit of our strength and time, to endeavour 
to lead men into the union of Christ. 


Practical Christianity: The Utility Test 

GKO. H. MCNKUR. 

T iHIS is an age when everything is tested by the standard 
of utility, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and in the world of thought as well as in the world of 
things the children of other parentage are stillborn or 
at best short-dived. The law of the non-survival of the unfit 
has ever-widening application. Recently we were walking in 
Hongkong and passed an old fort. The entrance was closed 
with rusty bars and chains. Long grass and shrubs grew among 
the masonry. A great gun was visible, but position and 
condition showed that it had been long discarded. I remembered 
that some years ago we had watched artillery men using that 
very gun in target practice. How it had appeared suddenly as 
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if thrust up out of the earth by a giant’s hand, and had swung 
into position and discharged its shot, and theu as quickly and 
quietly disappeared. It all seemed, to the amateur at any rate, 
so effective. Now the fort and its massive gun lay in disrepair 
and rust. Why should so many thousands of pounds be flung 
upon the scrap-heap ? Then I recalled the fact that shortly 
after I had seen this guu in use some high military official had 
come from England to inspect the defences of the colony. As 
a result of his visit some of the forts were condemned. Their 
position made them comparatively useless for purposes of 
defense. And the size and make of the great gun probably led 
to the decision that it would not be worth while moving it. 

As modern methods of education are being more widely 
introduced in China, the same test is being everywhere applied. 
The Chinese are an eminently practical people. You can 
hardly imagine them (Cantonese, at any rate) wasting hours 
over some subtle distinction in abstract philosophy, although 
they will willingly spend twice the time in driviug a bargain. 
Let us be grateful for the measure of common sense given to 
them. Mrs. Isabel Bird Bishop said : “The stuff out of which 
the Holy Spirit is fashioning the Chinese Church is the finest 
raw material in the world.” Many superstitions and senseless 
customs are disappearing before the test of usefulness, and by 
the same test much that is commendable is beiug introduced. 
The transformation of idol temples into schools, and monasteries 
into markets, is an example. 

Conferences and committees are continually reminding us 
in these days that the test of utility is being applied to mission 
methods and church work. The system that put the round 
peg into the square hole, and vice versa t is being rapidly 
relegated to the scrap-heap. 

CHRISTIANITY THROUGH THE SMOKE OF WAR, 

It would be absurd to expect, at a time when the whole 
world of thought and action is in the crucible, that Christianity 
could escape. Many are asking, “Is Christianity really of 
benefit to the individual, to the family, to society, to the State, 
to the world ? What about the war in Europe ? There is the 
fruit of Christianity.” From such criticism there is but a 
short step to the conclusion, “ Christianity is a mischievous 
failure and to be avoided.” Two years ago a leading Chinese 
in Shanghai told Mr. Sherwood Eddy that it was useless to 
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talk to his people about Christianity while the Christian nations 
of Europe had each other by the throat. Such sentiment must 
be widespread. And it comes when this great nation is in a 
plastic state, keenly susceptible to impression from without. 
The lessons of the war are being printed deep upon the mind 
of this age-old but rejuvenated country. But history teaches 
us that no strong nation remains long in an uncertain, changing 
condition. She cannot do so and continue strong. Out of all 
this confusion—political, social, moral, religious—there is 
either coming a divided and Japan-directed China, or a free, 
united, new China with her face definitely set towards a fixed 
goal. Will the new nation, with her tremendous population, 
her unparalleled resources, the strong-enduring characteristics 
of her people, be predominantly Christian ? 

Japan with her comparatively small area and population, 
her sea-girt isolation from over-bearing neighbors, the more 
homogeneous character of her people and their versatile nature, 
has passed much more speedily through her period of change. 
She has chosen her future direction. Some years ago there 
was a serious consideration by leading Japanese whether Chris¬ 
tianity should be adopted as the national religion. The question 
was decided in the negative. Many think that ihe day of 
Christian opportunity in Japan—the day w'hen the Church of 
Christ might have imprinted its message ou the whole life of 
Japan—has been lost. What about China? How are we going 
to defend and commend our faith at this time of China’s 
receptivity in face of the present condiliou of Europe? 

FIRST DEFINE YOUR TERMS. 

In all argument there is one preliminary step essential to 
clear thinking and statement, i.e. y the definition of terms. 
Wbat do you mean by “Christianity” ? Is it just to point at 
so-called Christian nations aud individuals and say, “ There is 
Christianity,” and on this premise proceed to attack or 
commend? Such argument is so common among even well- 
educated people in the home lands that we need not be surprised 
to meet it here. I was talking with an undergraduate in 
Hongkong University some weeks ago, and he told me that the 
inconsistent lives of church-members whom he kuew hindered 
him from believing on Christ. I pointed out that he was 
looking at some poor, imperfect, stumbling disciple and judging 
this poor misrepresentation as if he were the Christ of God. 
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BACK TO THE SOURCE. 

Ill seeking to defend our religion from adverse criticism by 
our Chinese friends, I think nothing could help us more than a 
careful study of Paul’s defence of the faith. This brings us to 
Christianity in its pristine purity. The cry of “Back to 
Christ,” which really meant “Back from Paul,” and began 
with German rationalistic critics, is much feebler to-day though 
it so seriously affected the theology of both Britain aud America. 
The best scholars recognize that we have no reasoned statement 
of the Gospel in its fulness in the Evangelists, nor in the nature 
of things could we have. Jesus said, “ I have yet many things 
to say uuto you, but ye cannot hear them now. Howbeit, 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you iuto 
all the truth.” 

Then creeds aud customs and ceremonies have multiplied 
during the centuries of the Church’s history, and these may 
hinder instead of helping, by hiding from us the simple 
strength of apostolic Christianity. The human accidentals are 
often emphasized at the expense of the Divine essentials. 

THE PAULINE SUMMARY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The central verse of St. Paul’s letter to the Galatian 
Churches has struck me as an admirable summary of the 
apostle’s conception of Christianity. “ In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, but faith working through 
love.” There are four serious errors corrected by the teaching 
of this verse, and it is the erroneous presentation of Christianity 
which has drawn forth so much adverse criticism. 

SUBSTITUTION OF ACCIDENTALS FOR ESSENTIALS. 

What a rude shock the first part of this statement must 
have caused among Jewish Christians ! They had been taught 
that circumcision availeth a very great deal. It was the 
covenant rite, as old as Abraham, with Divine sanction. It had 
been sanctified anew in the body of the infant Messiah and had 
never been abrogated in the Saviour’s teaching. But Paul sees 
in this ceremony an obstacle to the world-wide preaching of 
the Gospel. It makes for separation, bigotry, aud pride, and 
availeth nothing. If the apostle were here to-day, would he not 
attack in the same uncompromising way anythingand everything, 
however sacred by usage and time-honored, that hinders the 
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universal acceptance of the Gospel of Christ ? Church history has 
doubtless many lessons for us but surely one of the most evident 
is that it is Christianity of the simple New Testament type that 
conquers sin and purifies the heart. The Chinese tendency to 
trust in ordinances and external worship should make us 
careful that no exaggeration of non-essentials mars our presenta¬ 
tion of the Gospel. 

Others among the Gentile Christians gloried in the fact 
that they were not circumcised. They were free from the 
bondage of law. They prided themselves that they had never 
owned allegiance to the old covenant with its multiplication of 
rites and ceremonies. But Paul says, “Your uneircumcision 
is no ground for self-elation. It too avails nothing f ” Chris¬ 
tianity consists not in external ceremonies nor in the absence of 
them, but in faith that worketh through love. This is the Gospel 
for which the apostle strove, for which he lived, for which he 
died—a working, loving faith in Christ Jesus. Faith, works, 
love—what God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 
And let no man add thereto, teaching as doctrines the precepts 
of men. 


DEAD FAITH. 

The second error is the divorce of faith from works. How 
forcibly St. James deals with this in his epistle. Martin 
Luther, in his zeal for the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, condemns this letter as “ a right strange epistle.” We 
all know now that there was never any real contradiction 
between Paul and James. As a matter of fact, there is no 
separation between real faith and works. Our Saviour spoke 
of the claims of certain disciples, who professed to believe in 
Him, as absolutely false : “I never knew you ; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” A great deal of our nominal 
inherited Christianity is dead faith and thus not faith at all. 
Such faith cannot be expected to produce Christian fruit. In 
defence of the true faith we must cordially admit that much in 
our lands and our lives going by the name of Christian is not 
really so at all. It is the rotting carcase of a dead faith that 
stinks in the nostrils of many of the Church’s enemies. Listen 
to the speeches of labor agitators at home and you will be con¬ 
vinced of this. Let us make it clear to the Chinese that we do 
not consider that decaying corpse Christianity. 
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WORKS WITHOUT LOVR. 

Then there is the doctrine of love from so-called philan¬ 
thropy. The faith that availeth works through love. “ Through 
love be servants one to another.” Hear the beloved 
apostle: “Hereby know we love because;he laid down his 
life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 
But whoso hath this world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth 
the love of God abide in him? My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither with the tongue : but in deed and truth.” 
Then listen to the Psalm of Love : “ If I bestow all my goods 

to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” This surely touches the 
weak spot in a great deal of what is called Christian philan¬ 
thropy. There is the widest gulf between the figure in 
marble—however lifelike—and the living model. The statue is 
beautiful, but cold and dead. Much of modern Christianity is 
like the marble figure—a striking likeness but so cold. And this 
is why so much of the humane and costly ameliorative work 
done by Christian nations for the non-Christian has failed to 
produce gratitude and loyalty. The motive has not been love 
of others, but selfish ; and inasmuch as this has been so 
nations and individuals have reaped as they have sown. 

How does our mission work for the Chinese stand this test? 
Must we not acknowledge that much of our work is lacking in 
love? In Christ Jesus neither rites nor the absence of them, 
nor faith without works, nor works without love, availeth any¬ 
thing. When our building is tried by fire all this shall be 
among the wood, hay, and stubble that goes up in smoke. 
Let us repeat and do again the first works—the works that were 
the fruit of the first love. 

PHILANTHROPY WITHOUT FAITH. 

Finally we notice the divorce of philanthropy from faith. 
How often we hear the sentiment expressed in the following : 
“All good is of God and after all it does not matter much 
whether a man has a creed or not so long as he is kind-hearted, 
and does his best.” This is the kind of teaching we get 
ad nanseum in the modern novel and magazine and newspaper. 
On occasions we hear something like it boldly announced from 
the Christian pulpit. Just now when thousands of men are 
giving their lives for their countries and many thousands more 
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are heart-broken because of bereavement, such a philosophy of 
life is widely accepted. The Christian teacher need not go out 
of his way to dogmatise on the fate of these brave men—many 
of whom have sacrificed their lives for others. But we have to 
insist that such love and courage and loyalty are not in them¬ 
selves what we know as Christianity, although they are doubt¬ 
less profoundly influenced by it. Such heroic qualities were 
displayed before the Christian era, and have been exemplified 
in many countries where Christianity has been unknown. We 
must beware of broadening out our faith until it disappears into 
thin air. Such a doctrine of life leaves no necessity for a 
Saviour. Let us uot be wise beyond that which is written. 
Christianity has a definite historical content. “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Sou, that whoso¬ 
ever believeth on him should not perish but have eternal life.” 
That little word “so”! Language can never exhaust it. It 
is a well without a bottom ; an ocean without a shore! But it 
defines Christianity as taught in the New Testament. 

A distinguished American professor of sociology predicts 
that the Chinese will accept the material benefits of Chris¬ 
tianity and imitate Christian philanthropy while refusing the 
Christian faith. He doubtless indicates a dangerous tendency. 
We shall see an ever-increasing number of Chinese patriots 
seeking to imitate the work of the missionary in hospital and 
school. We must make it clear that however much we may 
admire their altruistic social service and value their co-operation, 
we believe with our whole hearts that there is none other name 
under Heaven given among men whereby Chinese must be 
saved. 


WHAT AVAILS. 

Let me summarize what seems to be the clear teaching of 
the text. In Christ Jesus neither rites, however sacred, nor the 
absence of them, nor faith without works, nor works without 
love, nor works without faith, availeth anything. What avails 
is faith working through love. And it is the lack of such 
saving faith among the so-called Christian nations that accounts 
for the world-war. And it is the operation of such a faith in 
you and in me, in our fellow missionaries and the Chinese 
Church, that will make possible a Christian China. 
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Dr. J. Maitland Stenhouse, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., Peking 

3 T 1 R. Stenhouse was born in India, 38years ago, being the son 
j 1 of Major-General William Stenhouse of the Indian Army, 
who, after retiring from active service gave himself to 
unremitting labours for the poor of London, more especially 
the Jews. Dr. Stenhouse was educated at the Bedford Gram¬ 
mar School, in Switzerland and at Cambridge University, complet¬ 
ing his medical training at the London Hospital. For a few years 
he was tutor and travelling companion to Prince Leopold of 
Batteuberg, son of Prince Henry, both of whom retained to the 
end a keen interest in his work. In 1907 the doctor came to the 
Union Medical College in Peking, under the auspices of the London 
Medical Missionary Association, but, in 1914, he joined the staff of 
the Loudon Missionary Society. In the year 1909 he married Miss 
Gwladys Rees, daughter of Dr. Hopkyn Rees, now general secre¬ 
tary of the Christian Literature Society of China. When pneumonic 
plague devastated certaiu sections of Manchuria, Dr. Stenhouse was 
one of the first to volunteer for service, aud he spent several weeks 
at Harbin fighting that relentless enemy, and his perilous and 
brave devotion was recognized by the government by his being 
decorated with the Order of the Double Dragon, When the revolu¬ 
tion broke out in 1910 he again offered his assistance aud, with 
other doctors and a squad of Chinese assistants, was busy in Shansi 
and Hsuchoufu for some time. Taking furlough in 1913, he 
entered for a special course in tropical medicine and diseases, so as 
to be better equipped for future tasks in Chiua. On the eve of his 
return to China the war in Europe burst upon a startled world, 
aud he forthwith offered himself for work in the ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, in which he held the rank of Captain at 
the time of his death. He was severely wounded at the end 
of July while carrying out his beneficent service to the wounded 
aud dying in a section of the area in France. He suffered great 
agony for w r eeks, aud, though all that medical skill could do was 
done for him, he succumbed on August 26th, his last words being, 
“ For Thine is the Kingdom, the power and the glory," repeated 
over and over again. His father had died a few months before, aud 
a brother, Major Stenhouse, D.S.O., bad been killed just previously. 
For “conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty” Dr. Stenhouse 
was deemed worthy to receive from the King of England the 
“Distinguished Service Order " (D.S O ). 

A life of great service and devotion has thus been cut short, 
aud hopes for more effective labours on behalf of Chiua aud the 
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Saviour have been frustrated, but such souls still serve Christ and 
Cli in a with unfailing faith and unfaltering earnestness. He leaves 
a widow with two young sons, and an aged mother, with others, to 
mourn deeply the loss of a brave Christian gentleman, who had 
great desires and plans for the uplift of this nation, and who has 
left behind a name for rectitude, devotion, and wiusomeness of 
character, which is a fragrant memory to a large circle. 

Dr, Cormack, who, till recently, was Principal of the Union 
Medical College, thus writes: — 

To those of us in the Union Medical College, Peking, who have 
been privileged to be associated with Dr. J. Maitland Stenhouse, 
the news of his death at the Front has filled us with a sense of 
great personal loss. 

Unselfish devotion to the suffering or needy was the key-note 
of his life; his love and tenderness for his patients won their 
hearts; his tenderness was only equalled by his absolute fearlessness 
of danger when called upon either to assist in staying the ravages 
of pneumonic plague at Harbin in 1909, or in doing Red Cross 
work during the Chinese Revolution of 1910. 

I had the privilege of being with him on Red Cross work for a 
short time, and I remember bow devotedly he worked throughout 
a whole night trying to save a poor Chinese soldier whose thigh 
had been shattered, and who was dying from shock and loss of 
blood ; so long as he could do anything for the sufferer, Stenhouse 
refused to rest, even though the strain of operating and attending 
to a batch of- wounded had kept us going from midday to 
midnight. 

He was greatly beloved by the students of the College, who 
ever found him a sympathetic friend as well as an able teacher, 
The European patients who came under his care in Peking were 
also very much attached to him, all feeling the charm of a personal¬ 
ity free from thought of self, and only intent on helping those in 
need. 

Dr. Wheeler alone is left of that brilliant group of four British 
doctors who came to the College work in 1907. Gibb and Wenham 
have gone, and now Stenhouse has met the great call at the Front 
among the wounded. 

This was a fitting close to a life given to Christ's service; all 
too short we feel it has been, but we live in deeds, not in days, and 
while we mourn with bis widow and children in their deep and 
cruel loss, we cannot but feel that had he chosen the mode of 
his death, he would have wished to die amid the dangers of 
those awful trenches in France; he would have scorned to rest or 
take an easy post, if any opportunity could have been obtained 
to place himself in the fighting line, not to deal death to enemies, 
but to succour and help the wounded, whether friend or foe. 



THE LATE MR. JAMES McMULLAN. 
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His death has robbed China of a medical missionary of ex¬ 
ceptional talent. He died for his native laud, but he would as 
willingly have yielded that noble life to save the poorest or 
humblest Chinese. 

Like his Master, he came to seek and to save the lost, and he 
was never happier than when telling of the Christ who died for 
man, and, like that Christ, he has died for others. 
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AN APPRECIATION FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 

FTER a lingering illness of some mouths’ duration, borne 
with great patience and Christian fortitude, there passed 
away from our midst last Saturday morning (September 
23rd) one who will be greatly missed, especially by large 
numbers of the Chinese to whom he had always been a staunch 
and true friend. Mr. James McMullan, to whom we refer, 
came to China in the autumn of 1884 as a member of the 
China Inland Mission, and made his first home in the Province 
of Shensi where he studied the language and assisted as he 
was able in the work of the station of Hanchong Fu. Later 
he was transferred to the great city of Chungking, in the 
Province of Szechwan. During the riots of July, r886, in that 
city, Mr. James McMullan was dangerously ill with typhus 
fever, and was unable to escape from the house with the other 
missionaries, but a trusted friend among the Chinese was found 
who, at the risk of his own life, weut in and carried Mr. 
McMullan to a place of safety, and thus saved his life. 
After this riot it was impossible for foreigners to live in 
Chungking for some time, but Mr. McMullan with others 
returned there in the autumn of 1887 recommencing work, 
and remaining there until June, 1888, when he was commis¬ 
sioned to open up new work in the important city of Suifu, 
some 300 miles farther west. 

During the same year he was married to Miss Lily Davis, 
and they made their first home together in that great city. 

It was hard work in those days to make much headway 
among the people, but with tenacity of purpose which charac¬ 
terised him all his days he toiled on against great odds, until he 
had gathered not a few who were willing to follow the Gospel 
which he preached so faithfully. 
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The work thus seemed to be growing and prospering, 
when Mr. McMullan’s health compelled him to seek a drier 
climate, and in 1890 their footsteps were directed to the coast, 
where after visiting Shanghai it was decided that they should 
try Chefoo. 

After resting here a while, they were stationed at the city 
of Ninghai Clieo so as to be in close touch with medical advice 
and help, Dr. Douthwaite then being in charge of the medical 
work in Chefoo. 

As Mr. McMullan’s health did not improve as much as 
was hoped for, he resigned his connection with the mission and 
commenced business in Chefoo, eventually starting the lace 
industry now so associated with his name, and which during 
these years has grown so enormously that thousands of Chinese 
are employed to-day throughout the province making lace 
which is sent to all parts of the world. Although Mr. 
McMullan had thus resigned his connection with the C. I. M., 
his missionary zeal had not left him, and he made his business 
a stepping-stone to evangelistic work, founding the Chefoo 
Industrial Mission Church which has a large membership, 
and is a real live work, with schools, Bible classes, Christian 
Endeavour meetings and evangelistic work well to the fore. 

In this connection Mr. McMullan has year by year devoted 
several thousand dollars from the profits of his business to 
advance the Kingdom of Christ among this people, to whom 
as a young man he had devoted his life. 

As a citizen, too, Mr. McMullan has always proved himself 
a true and patriotic member of the community, ever ready to 
help forward any good movement for the advancement of the 
port, and as a member of the International Committee, as well 
as of the Chefoo Chamber of Commerce, has worked earnestly 
for the benefit of all. 

As is well known he was a man greatly beloved by the 
Chinese, for whom he literally lived and by whom be will be 
sadly missed, for, although a keeu man of business, he always 
had the welfare of the Chinese at heart, and was ever planning 
for their good. 

The funeral took place on Sunday afternoon, the cortege 
leaving the house at 2.45 o’clock, proceeding along the South 
Hill Road to the Industrial Mission Church, where a service in 
Chinese was conducted by the Rev. A. H. Faers assisted by 
Elders Yu and Eiu and Messrs. Yuan, Wang, and Ch‘iao, all 
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of whom had been associated with Mr. McMullau in his 
evangelistic efforts for many years. 

The church was filled with hundreds of Chinese who had 
gathered to pay their last respects to the one who had done so 
much for them, and whom they loved so well. At the close of 
this service the procession reformed, and proceeded to Temple 
Hill Cemetery where the interment took place. The whole of 
the route was lined with thousands of spectators, as Mr. 
McMullan was not only an old resident but deeply respected by 
all. The procession from the church to the grave was headed 
by the male church members, many of whom carried the 
beautiful wreaths which had been sent by sorrowing friends 
from among both the Chinese and foreign residents, then 
followed the school children, with the female church members, 
and the children from the orphanage. 

Then came the massive oak coffin fitted with brass 
furniture, the plate being engraved—“James McMullan, Fell 
Asleep September 23rd, 1916. Aged 56 years.” Messrs. 
W. Booth, V. R. Eckford, A. H. Faers, J. H. Loughurst, Roger 
Mills, W. C. Pruitt, Mortimer Reid, and Mason Wells were pall¬ 
bearers, Mrs. McMullan with the other members of the family 
following, supported by a number of the foreign residents, 
many of whom had known Mr. McMullau for many years. 

The procession was met at the cemetery gates by Dr. 
Hunter Corbett who conducted the service at the graveside. 

The school children connected with Mr. McMullan’s 
industrial work sang most impressively the two beautiful 
hymns in Chinese ‘For ever with the Lord,’ and ‘Sometime 
the silver cord will break,’ and Mr. S. T. Liu delivered an 
able address in Chinese, speaking of the love, faithfulness, 
generosity, and patience of the one whom we now mourn. 

During the singing of the hymn in English, “Jesus I am 
resting, resting,” the coffin was lowered into the grave, and 
at the close of the service was sung that beautiful hymn of 
victorious faith, ‘The Christian’s good-night.’ And thus we 
left all that was mortal of our well-loved friend, “ Until the 
Easter glory lights the skies, until the dead in Jesus shall arise, 
and HE shall come.” 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to Mrs. McMullan and 
the other members of the family in their great sorrow, com¬ 
mending them to the consolation of the God of all comfort as 
they mourn the loss of one so well beloved. 
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Our Book Table 

Books in Preparation. 

Andrew Murray’s “ With Christ in the School of Prayer,” by Dr. Rees. 

“ Mystery of Suffering ” (Dr. J. H. Brookes), by Dr. MacGillivray. 

“ Introduction to St. Paul’s Epistles,” by Archd. Moule. 

“ The Gospel of St. John,” by Karl Ludvig Reichelt, 

“ Christianity is Christ,” by Dr. Darroch. 

“ Christ in all Scripture,” by Dr. Darroch. 

11 The Mystery of Evil ” (Deeper Truths Series), by Dr. MacGillivray. 
(See Recorder for July, page 490.) 

D. MacG. 


Booklets for the Day. Oliphants of Edinburgh. 6d each. 

The Forgotten Friend, by Bessie Porter Head. 

Not Against Flesh and Blood, by Dr. Alexander Whyte. 

When the Boys Come Home, by Letlice Bell. 

The Shining Path, by Dr. Townsend. 

The Way Home from the Homeland, by Dan Crawford. 

The Supreme Need, by Dr. Andrew Murray. 

The Invincible Love, by Dr. J. P. Lilley. 

All these are gems of the printer’s art, and gems of the 
storehouse of God’s truth. Fresh, opportune, and searching, they 
cannot fail to impress the child of God with the clamant call of 
the Spirit to consecration and prayer at this time of stress in the 
history of the world. None is over 30 pages, and, though they 
are not of equal urgeucy, all are breathing the spirit of devotion, 
and an intense desire for the coming of God’s Kingdom, with sane 
and touching episodes quoted to stir hearts to obey the call, and 
expositions of God's truth which are very stimulating. For lonely 
workers they will help to dispel gloom, encourage faith, and lighten 
burdens, and will do good to all souls. 


Soul-winner and Soul-winning, by Rev. J. W. Kemp, Edinburgh, 
Oliphants , 1/0. 

All readers of this magazine are soul-winners, and they will 
find in this small volume most useful suggestions and guidance, 
which will make their ministry more effective, and their task more 
sacred. Though somewhat scrappy in parts, it is a stirring call 
and safe guide. 


The Dynamic oe Faith, By Paget Wilkes. Oliphants, 2/6. 

Many minds ask many questions concerning faith, its nature and 
outworking, its hindrances and encouragements, and other aspects, 
and this book is singularly helpful to all such. The author has 
rendered great service iu Japan, and brought light and life to many 
there as well as in Britain. Its eleven chapters deal with the 
aspects of faith which press on men’s minds, and it is all written in 
a devout and convincing manner. It should do much good where 
lights of faith are burning low, and kindle the lamp where it does 
not burn. 
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The Dynamic op All-Prayer. By G. Granger Fleming, Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Oliphants. 2/6. 

The introduction by Dr. Andrew Murray, whose books on 
Prayer have won such wide popularity and wrought such gracious 
effects, gives his unqualified recommendation to this book, which 
we as heartily endorse. There are twenty-five chapters, all full of 
insight and power, and the call to the holy priesthood through 
whom God will bless the world is clearly put, and the style is as 
lucid as Murray’s own. Never before was there such persistent 
need for prayer, and this book will help greatly all praying ones as 
to how to pray and how not. 


Chants in War. W. S. Pakenham-Walshe, London , W. Thacker & Co. 
if . 

Stirring times beget great thoughts, bringing the subconscious 
self to view and prominence. There are great eras and epochs in 
the history of men and nations. The Elizabethan age was such an 
one in the history of England. Great actions stirred the pulses of 
the nation, arousing every latent energy into action : great deeds 
quickened every faculty of the people : and as a result great men 
of action emerged with the circumstances: pari passu great poets of 
the time came too. In another great age a Cromwell and a Milton 
appeared. The present, too, will be looked upon as a great epoch; 
and we should look in time for the poets and writers to appear, 
who will utter the great thoughts that hover over the chaos of the 
time, and bring them forth expressed in order and beauty:—that 
is to say if the material of genuis is not all killed out, in the 
present conflict, as there is reason to believe that already 
many men of great promise (both of England and France) have 
been. The vehement struggle of nations must move even the most 
indifferent, and arouse in the minds of all unusual thoughts of the 
sufferings and bravery of our comrades; and questionings of 
human destiny. Unfortunately but few of us can clothe our 
poignant thoughts in suitable verse, and it is gratifying to find 
that an honoured member of the missionary body has been equal to 
the task in his own case. And by publishing this too small volume 
he has giveu us the opportunity of sharing his thought and in this 
way of expressing our own. Many will find in these poems that 
the nebulous ideas in their own mind are given expression and 
body here. 

These chants are full of sincere feeling. How could they be 
otherwise, spokeu as they are in face of such events? They are 
dedicated to “two brothers at the front,”—and if we are not 
mistaken one of them has already suffered. Poetry is of two kinds. 
One creates artificial ideas by the linking of words : in the other 
the words are formed by the rush and stress of the reality of 
thought. The artificial is inclined to run into eroticism and the 
trivialities of life. 

The real helps to build the permanent ideals that give value 
to life. These chants belong to the realities; they are full of sweet 
thoughts. True, a vein of sadness runs through them, nevertheless 
they are bathed in hope, springing from a comprehensive view of 
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life. The bitterness of the death struggle is tinged with a ray of 
promise in these sougs. 

It is difficult to say which of the chants one would select as 
the choicest: each has its own beauty. ‘ Certains ‘ To the Day ’; 
‘ Resignation would appeal to some : ‘ Britannia, and Australia ’ 
to others. We quote a few 7 verses from “ To the Day”: 

“Someday fresh green will creep along the Belgian lanes, 
Someday the flowers will open to the May ; 

And on the grave of my brave soldier boy the grass will grow, 
But not to-day. 

Someday the birds will build their nests again round Lille, 

And on the dunes again will children play ; 

Someday kind Time will lay her hand upon my aching heart, 
But not to-day. 

*1* sfc* •J> a. 

*1* "T 1 Jp 

Someday, that golden Someday which the future holds, 

When trumpets blow and angels line the way ; 

My soldier boy will come to meet me down the glittering ranks, 
And he will say : 

‘ Welcome, brave mother heart, the Day at last has dawned, 
The parting and the paiu have passed away.’ 

Yes, I shall see, my ears shall hear, my heart again grow 7 young, 
Upon that day.” 

E. M. 


Summary of Reviews. 

The Hibberi Journal for July gives the place of honor to a 
Discourse on War, by the late Stopford A. Brooke. This was 
written in December, 1905. Shortly before the death of the author 
in March, 1916, he had intended to publish it. It is singularly 
adapted to the circumstances of the world to-day. 

To fight in defence of one’s home, of that w’hich we have won 
by our own labor, of our love, and of our honor is a primary 
instinct in human nature. It comes down to us from the brutes; 
and linked to it, I cannot tell why, is a sense of keen pleasure, 
eagerness, and exaltation. We cannot get rid of this hereditary 
passion. It is universal; as acute in the civilized as in the savage, 
but in the civilized man brought into bounds, controlled and 
limited in a hundred ways by the rights of the whole body of men 
and women to whom we belong. But, however limited, the instinct 
of fighting remains, and its pleasure ; and to do away with it 
altogether is beyond our power. It is as well, when we think 
about w 7 ar, and discuss its evil or its good, to recognize this primary 
fact. It often makes war necessary. In spite of the attendant 
horrors it brings men into w 7 ar, and continues them in it. Its 
existence is the foundation on which the hideous temple of mere 
Militarism is built up in an Empire. Without its existence such 
militarism would not last a day. These two elements—lying at the 
root of what we call war—the defence of our lives, our good and 
our loves— and a certain physical and spiritual pleasure in fighting 
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for its own sake, seem on the whole good, and carry with them 
good results. 

The pleasure of fighting' is spiritualized by the fortitude 
it requires, by the contempt of death it engenders, by the 
intelligence it awakens, trains, and demands, by the quickness 
which must accompany it, and by the courage and endurance it 
develops and establishes in the character. 

Fighting has its evil extreme when it becomes in battle a 
mere thirst of blood as an intoxication of destruction, when men, 
as they say, “See red"; but there are extremes in all things, and 
chiefly in things originally good, and we cannot throw away the 
bad because it may be carried into evil. This element in war is to be 
accepted and educated, not, as some say, eradicated, but it may be 
ennobled. Then there is the defence, by fighting, of all we justly 
and naturally hold dear against those who would deprive us of 
home, of our women and children, of the land we have tilled ; of 
the welfare we have built up from generation to generation ; of 
liberty, of honor, of all that makes and keeps a nation great. Part 
of that descends to us from the animals who die for their young 
brood and fight for their loves, but the chief part of it is derived 
from the slow growth in humanity of the noble ideas which arise 
out of the development of individuality and collectivism in mankind, 
of all that exalts the soul of the person and the soul of the State. 
To fight to the death for these possessions, to feel that it is an 
honor to die for them and dishonor to retreat from them, to give 
up everything material for them, to war for them to the last man, 
is just, true and righteous war, and there is not a thought or a 
passion connected with it which does not ennoble, not only the 
persons and the nation which wage it, but the whole body of 
humanity to whom the great tradition of this defence is handed 
down, and whom the memory of it inspires, teaches, and ennobles. 

For such a defeuce a nation should be ready, should be taught 
and trained. There is not a man in this country, from the lowest 
to the highest, who should not feel it his duty to be prepared for 
a war of defence, and who .should not be enabled by the State to 
obtain such preparation as would enable him to be of some use if 
that unhappy event should occur. Nothing but good arises from 
such a preparation or from such a war. What we defend is good— 
home, womanhood, civil and religious liberty, love, honor, the 
great traditions of the past, the hopes of the future, law, beauty, 
national existence. All the ideas linked to these things are 
spiritual, ideal, and real; and so are their emotions. In preparing 
for their defence, and in defending them in battle, the finest powers 
in human nature are awakened, trained, and developed—powers 
which are applicable to, and of the greatest use in all the arts 
and works of peace—fortitude, endurance, courage, gentleness to 
the weak, good manners, a high sense of honor, quickness of 
intelligence, presence of mind, love of country, sacrifice of selfish 
desires for the sake of the nation, joyfulness in risking life and 
wealth for the ideas by which the nation lives, a deep sense of 
mutual citizenship, and not the least a disciplined obedience. 
These are things and powers which are strengthened by the 
preparation for a war of defence, and developed in the course of 
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such a war. With them a nation is great, and its influence on 
mankind just and of an exalting power. Without them the wealth¬ 
iest nation is not great, and its influence ou mankind is degrad¬ 
ing. With them war is ennobling ; without them it is debasing 
and ends in villainy. A defensive war implies offensive war. 
Defence presupposes aggression. Nearly all the results which 
accompany and follow a war of defence are absent from a war of 
aggression, because it is rooted in evil as fully as the other is rooted 
in good. Offensive war springs straight out of covetousness, and 
out of the envy, jealousy, or hatred which are the legitimate 
children of covetousness. Such a war is the worst of sins; and 
the men who begin it, or carry it on, are, though all the world 
proclaim their glory, the vilest and the meanest of sinners. No 
words can be too strong to condemn them and their methods, to 
reprove and denounce their militarism, and the evil it does to the 
soul of their people; even when they are not at actual war. The 
best guard against such wars being imposed upon a nation by its 
ruling classes is that the people, who do not love war for its own 
sake, should be entirely free, and represent their will in free assem¬ 
blies. But even the people, hounded on by an excitable or venal 
press, or themselves greedy of excitement, false glory, or of 
plunder, may be filled with the thirst of aggressive war. When 
that takes place we may be sure that behind its senseless cry there 
is covetousness, selfish greed of some kind, low and accursed 
speculation, and with that total recklessness of the sacrifice of the 
people, who are used as mere counters in the game. There will 
be no peace on earth till we get covetousness out of the heart of the 
world. 

Then, again, there are wars which are waged, not for con¬ 
quest, or for the defence of our country and all that means, but 
for ideas whose healthy existence is necessary for the progress, 
even the life of humanity—great causes to which every man who 
has a soul willingly dedicates his life, his wealth, his powers. The 
love of them is the love of man. 

Such a war was the great struggle between the North and the 
South in America, a war which settled forever the question of 
slavery as an institution on which a nation can deliberately build 
its state. 

Wherever such a strife between false and true ideas exists, 
supposing we are not involved—what are we to do ? Well, we 
are bound to take the side of liberty, justice, and love. When 
any evil power violates shamelessly the principles of government 
on which the progress of mankind depends, we have no right to 
be silent or inactive. We must speak ; we must openly declare on 
whose side we stand. But that, we say, is equivalent to interven¬ 
tion, and we risk a war. But what if we do? There are times, I 
hold, in history when war must be risked if a nation is to retain 
its greatness of mind ! its position as a supporter not only of its 
own interests, but of the vaster interests of mankind. The 
doctrine of non-intervention is a good doctrine, but not when 
carried into so great an extreme that a nation remains silent and 
inactive face to face with a deliberate crime, of the deepest dye, 
wrought against justice, liberty, pity, and human nature, against 
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the whole progress of the human race. No people which does not 
take an open stand in behalf of civil and religious liberty, not only 
within its own borders, but also all over the world, which does not 
proclaim that it owes a duty to mankind and the vast causes of 
mankind, as well as to itself, can remain great. But for that there 
is one thing above all necessary, and it seems, as things go in 
society, more and more difficult to gain. It is the uprooting of 
covetousness, national and personal—covetousness of power over 
the bodies or souls of men, covetousness of wealth for itself, 
for the power it gives, or for the luxury it brings, covetous¬ 
ness of what earth calls glory, and heaven degradation. That is 
the tap-root of all quarrels, schisms, divisions, w’ars in personal, 
social, national lives. It is a nation’s first business, if it wish to be 
at peace in itself, and to make for peace in the world, to cast it 
out of its soul, and to govern against it at every point of its laws 
at home, and its policy abroad. The same principles apply In the 
great social war which is waged all over the world, not by physical 
force but by fraud, by legalized fraud, between those who have 
more than they need and those who have less than they need. 
That war never ceases. Neither truce nor peace ever diminishes 
its pains, its sorrows, and its cruelty. This is the great war of 
the world. All these wars are but parts of the great universal 
war hourly waged between the force of the life and Spirit of 
Christ, and the life and spirit of the world, and which are 
symbolically represented with astonishing genius, in the story of 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. It is the contest between 

covetousness which desires everything for one’s self, and love 

which desires to give all it has to others. It is the contest between 

the material and the spiritual aim of life. It is the contest between 

the worship of God and the worship of the Devil, between the 
crown of careless comfort and the Crown of the Cross. This is 
the great war of which all the wars of the world are children. 
The whole history of mankind is the history of that war. Through 
its vicissitudes humanity is being evolved to its far-off conclusion 
of perfection in the peace of love’s activity and of love’s creation. 


The Foreign Missions Conference, 1916. 

Several years ago the writer of these lines called, at his office, 
upon the editor of the leading newspaper in Manila, a man of Irish 
race, of Roman Catholic faith, and of broad sympathies. He had 
recently made a visit to “ The States.” While there he had 
attended a session of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, of which he remarked with enthusiasm: “It was the 
livest thing I saw in the country.” The recent appearance of the 
Annual Report of this Conference—a stout pamphlet of more than 
330 pages—at once recalls and confirms this judgment. The 
attendance at the 1916 meeting (held at Garden City, N. Y-, 
January nth to 14th) totaled 233 ; 122 delegates, 19 corresponding 
members, 23 visiting missionaries, and 69 visitors not missionaries. 
Forty-nine foreign missionary organizations were represented. 

The right of way rvas given to Medical Missions and How to 
Strengthen Them, which occupied one afternoon and evening. 
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Every one of the 56 pages on this theme is of general interest, 
more especially Dr. Buttrick’s account of his recent visit to China, 
as well as the half dozen letters from physicians of different fields. 
In the former Dr. Buttrick tells how he came across Bishop Roots, 
and remarks : “ Now it is worth going to China to meet Bishop 

Roots. I don’t know any journey so long that I would not make 
it for the sake of meeting Bishop Roots. We met Mrs. Roots first, 
in Hankow, and she accounts for a good deal of the Bishop.” Dr. 
C. W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard University, is quoted as 
having written of Mr. Chang Po-ling of Tientsin : " He was 

altogether the most admirable and interesting man that I met in 
China.” Treasury Topics (18 pages) are full of interest to any 
one who ever has to handle money—especially the prudent way in 
which Dr. Goucher on his second visit to Szechwan escaped from 
the clutches of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank ! The final 
sentences under this heading also have a familiar ring to residents 
of the Far East. Mrs. Ross: “ How soon after a building is put 
up in these countries do you have to begin repairing it ?” The 
Chairman : " The next day.” Mr. Wiggis : “ Down in the Congo 
repairs 011 the building begin during its erection.” In his report 
for the Board of Missionary Preparation Dr. Saunders reminded the 
Conference that in 1910 at Edinburgh it was repeatedly said that it 
takes about five years to make a good missionary on the field. 
“The Board of Missionary Preparation represents you in the 
careful endeavor to reduce this period to something like a year and 
a half.” The stirring report on Christian literature shows how 
deeply tbe importance of that great topic is felt, and what vigorous 
efforts are making to rise to the greatness of present opportunities. 
" By our great educational systems [in India] we have erected 
this tremendous appetite and desire for knowledge, and we are 
not supplying that appetite with any food.” " It is an intoler¬ 
able situation with which we are confronted, and the time is 
ripe for a great concerted movement on the part of all the boards 
of Christendom to see that this is done right and adequately.” 
Special commendatory mention is made of the new magazine in 
Chinese, Happy Childhood , and of the literary work of Miss 
Eaura White. 

The report of the Committee of Reference and Counsel resem¬ 
bles that of ati entire missionary society in itself. One of the next 
live topics to be taken up is that of Efficient Administration on the 
Field. The stirring disclosures in the report upon Unoccupied 
Fields should drive both hearers and readers to prayer. The 
accounts of the Daymen’s Forward Movement, then iti progress, were 
most encouraging. The first of the long series of conventions 
opened in Chicago (October 14th, 1915) with a registration of 4,556 
men, the largest paid registration of men in any single missionary 
gathering in the history of missions. A novel, and let us hope an 
effective, feature of the Movement was a Convention of Ministers, to 
bring to them the missionary message from the layman’s point of 
view. The phenomenal success of this Movement during the seven 
months of its progress had been thus far attained without the aid 
of "suppers” or of "dinners.” The great Eatin-American 
Conference at Panama had not yet been held, but the reports upon 
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the preparations for it showed how carefully and how wisely it had 
been planned. Its results are certain to be far-reaching and of 
increasing importance. We may conclude with a citation from one 
of Dr. Mott’s incisive addresses. Speaking on Unoccupied Fields 
he said : “My friends, you and I have come into a new day. 
Literally the old things have passed away. Edinburgh opened 
processes that we are only beginning to realize the significance of.” 

.“The boundless possibilities of the drawing together of 

the Christian workers of every name—I say they are boundless.” 

A. H. S. 


This Chinese Speaker, Readings in Modern Mandarin. By Evan 
Morgan. 

In the words of the author, “ The work is intended to supply 
students, who have spent at least a year on some elementary and 
progressive text-book, with a more advanced course of study.” 

The material of the book is the result of a careful compilation 
of articles appearing in the Chinese Press, selected primarily as 
representative of a style of Mandarin current among scholars, and 
indirectly for their value as expressing the best modern thought of 
the more progressive Chinese. 

The style, which in places strikes one as somewhat pedantic, 
is nevertheless clear and forceful. 

As one reads the lessons his study is accelerated by the thought 
that he is getting at the Chinese mind on questions of vital import 
from original sources. The whole book is entirely free from 
Anglicized Chinese. 

Mr. Morgan has rendered a timely service to students of 
Mandarin by making available for them the best of real, live 
material in that dialect, presented in connected discourse that 
compels the reader’s interest because of its form and content. 

One of the most regrettable facts connected with the study of 
Chinese is the consciousness on the part of the student that after 
ten or more years of faithful effort he finds his mind stored 
with only words ! words ! ! words !! ! The reason for this is at 
once apparent. The language has been presented in the form of 
lengthy vocabularies, and at best, in sentences unrelated and often 
ambiguous. 

No one conversant with the best and most successful methods 
of modern language teaching will fail to welcome a text-book which 
appropriates many of the latest terms and introduces them in a 
natural, every-day style, in the form of connected discourse . The 
work is divided in four parts. 

Part I consists of nine chapters covering the whole gamut of 
Chinese life. The chapters deal with such general subjects as 
Politics, Education, Social Reform, Religion, Economics, the Public 
Press, etc. Grouped under each of these heads is a series of essays 
of varying length, translations of which occur side by side with the 
Chinese text. 

Part II is made up of untranslated essays, bearing such 
miscellaneous titles as, “ The Will of the People,’’ “The Hague 
Peace Convention,” and “ The Harm of Cigarette Smoking.” 
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Part III embraces annotations, concise, clear and helpful. 
These notes are followed by a vocabulary containing words and 
phrases many of which, because of their recent introduction into 
the language, cannot be found in any dictionary. This vocabulary, 
together with the help of a Chinese teacher, makes any other 
reference book unnecessary. 

Part VI deals with philological matters, the most valuable 
part of which is the glossary at the end, which gives the meaning 
and the function of several of the most widely used characters, not 
easily understood by foreigners because of their ideomatlc and 
varied uses. 

The author iu this section introduces the subject of character 
analysis, but cannot in such limited space do more than whet 
the appetite for a more thorough study, pursuant to which he 
recommends Dr. L, Wieger’s book, “ Chinese Characters.” 

In concluding this review we have no hesitancy in most 
heartily recommending “ The Chinese Speaker ” to all students of 
the Mandarin dialect as a text most suited to the needs of those 
who desire to know and to use the best Mandarin obtaining in 
Chinese circles. 

C. S. K. 


Reports Received. 

We have received a copy of the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Institution for the Chinese Blind aud an illustrated pamphlet from 
the same institution. 

A neat booklet giving extracts from the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, held in Eondon, has been received. A Chinese 
edition is also issued. 
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EVOLUTION—A REPLY. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In these irenic days, 
a reply to your correspondent in 
the July number, perhaps I may 
be permitted to say, would seem 
out of order. Scieuce, through 
its vast accumulation of facts lias 
won out. The Theistic argu¬ 
ment also holds its own, with 
greater force than ever. Science 
without God would undermine 
itself. 

I should judge that your cor¬ 
respondent has “misread” my 


position. It would seem emi¬ 
nently fair to quote the leading 
scientific writers of the day, if 
their positions are defensible. It 
would seem that a too eager 
criticism had failed to notice 
certain connections. Let me re¬ 
call them : “Evolution iu some 
form”; “Science has accepted 
the evolutionary scheme in some 
form”; “The doctrine of or¬ 
ganic evolution, progressing iu 
my thought in the progress aud 
gradual evolution of the evolu¬ 
tion theories.” There is no 
such being in the scientific world 
as an “orthodox Darwinian,” as 
your correspondent implies. 
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I should like to quote, in place 
of any continued argument, a 
few noticeable paragraphs which 
practically cover the ground. 

Darwin and Wallace in their 
studies of the ‘ ‘ struggle for life ’ ’ 
found the way to a great explana¬ 
tion which has reversed scientific 
thinking. Mr. Darwin bases his 
naturalism on “The Law of Selec¬ 
tion.” Mr. Balfour in his in¬ 
tricate and suggestive Gifford 
lectures of three years since 
affirms that Selection was taken 
as the basis—the law if one 
pleases so—because It was the 
nearest approach to Design. 
Having noticed selection under 
human guidance, breeding of 
cattle, the hen-roost, and flower 
garden—which your correspond¬ 
ent disapproves of,—he applied 
it on the largest scale possible. 
Mr. Balfour now says, in a foot¬ 
note, “Those who have followed, 
even at a distauce, the trend of 
biological thought are aware that 
many naturalists of the highest 
authority are shaken in their 
allegiance to natural selectiou. 
They do not exclude it from the 
evolutionary drama, but reduce 
its role to insignificance/’ 

Professor McGiffert, of the 
Presbyterian Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., in an address 
published in the American 
Journal of Theology says : “ First 
let me speak of the evolutionary 
tendency, the steadily growing- 
control of theological thought by 
the conception of evolution. The 
conception, of course, is much 
more thau fifty years old. . . 

But since the publication of 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 
1859 it has had a far larger in¬ 
fluence in theological thought, 
and, what is more, its in¬ 
fluence has been of a different 
kind, for the conception itself 
has uudergonea radical change.’’ 
Your correspondent will ap- 
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predate that as well as myself. 
“One effect of the doctriue of 
evolution has been the growing 
prevalence among theologians of 
the scientific spirit and method. 
It is a striking fact that it is 
only since the appearance of 
Darwin’s epoch-making book 
that the age-long conflict between 
theology and science has been 
outgrown, but in the last few 
decades, and in no small degree 
as a result of the growing prev¬ 
alence of the idea of evolution, 
theology and science have laid 
down their arms.” To this 
should be added the doctrine of 
divine immanence. This doc¬ 
trine, it is affirmed, has served 
to bridge the old chasm between 
nature and the supernatural. As 
God is eternal, omniscient, om¬ 
nipresent, is everywhere work¬ 
ing and in all things—to explain 
religion biologically, or psycho¬ 
logically, does not make it any 
less divine.” 

As a second paragraph to be 
quoted I select a phrase from an 
article by President Rees, of 
Rochester University, in the 
latest Biblical World. A 
new method has arisen, “ The 
method of critical observation of 
facts, of repeated experiment to 
verify the facts of critical ob¬ 
servation, and of objective in¬ 
duction of general laws from the 
facts so observed and verified.” 
Mr. Darwin gave the impulse 
to the modern philosophy of 
evolution as an explanation of 
the material universe. That 
philosophy, based as it is on the 
facts established by modern 
scientific observation, and built 
up by the processes of scientific 
induction, has gained complete 
control of the thinking world.' ’ 

It would seem as if discussion 
could stop at this point. I desire, 
however, to add a paragraph 
from Darwin himself, illustrative 
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of his character and patient effort 
to search out the truth. 

In the sixth and last edition 
of the “ Origin ” there is a final 
summary of the argument of his 
book : “ As my conclusions have 
lately been much misrepresented 
and it has been stated that I 
attribute the modifications of 
species exclusively to natural 
selection, I may be permitted 
to remark that,in the first edition 
of this work, I placed in a most 
conspicuous position the follow¬ 
ing words: 'I am convinced 
that natural selection has been 
the main, though not the ex¬ 
clusive means of modification ’ ; 
again : ‘ I see no good reason 

why the views given in this 
volume should shock the re¬ 
ligious feelings of anyone. . . 

The greatest discovery ever made 
by man, namely, the law of the 
attraction of gravitation was also 
attacked by Leibnitz,’ ‘as sub¬ 
versive of natural and inferen- 
tially, of revealed religion.’ ‘To 
my mind it accords better with 
what we know of the laws im¬ 
pressed upon matter that the 
production and extinction of 
the past and present inhabitants 
of the world should have been 
due to secondary causes, like 
those determining the birth and 
death of the individual.’ ‘ There 
is a grandeur in this view of life 
with its several powers, having 
been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms, or into 
one ; and that, whilst this planet 
has gone cycling on according 
to the fixed law of gravity, from 
so simple a beginning endless 
forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have beeu and are 
being evolved 

We are more inquisitive than 
our predecessors. In a childish 
way, perhaps, we ask the why 
and the how. This is why men 
are even questioning the law 
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of gravitation, and speaking of 
universes beyond the limit even 
of the spectroscope and the pho¬ 
tographic sensitive plate. 

Let us follow the ardent work¬ 
men who are openiug new doors 
to our experience in : 

“ The evolutiou of the stars.” 

‘‘The evolution of the chem¬ 
ical elements.” 

‘‘Theevolution of the earth.” 

‘‘The evolution of life upon 
the earth.” 

“ Biochemistry and its adapta¬ 
tions.” 

‘‘He made the stars also.” 
“ By the breath of the Lord the 
heavens were made.” “Seeing 
He himself giveth to all life 
and breath, and all things, that 
they should seek God, if haply 
they may feel after Him and 
find Him.” 

Henry d. Porter. 

La MeSA, California. 

September, 1916. 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN ROUTE. 
To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : It may be of prac¬ 
tical interest to some readers 
of the Recorder to know of 
difficulties likely to be encount¬ 
ered by travellers by the Trans- 
Siberian route at the present 
time. 

The most serious of these is 
due to a recent order, enforcing 
a stay of eight days in Petro- 
grad, on all travellers from the 
West to China and Japan, which 
doubtless applies also to travel¬ 
lers in the other direction. Pe- 
trograd is full of refugees at 
present, the hotels are crowded, 
and prices are very high. Some 
of the ordinary necessities are 
difficult to obtain. Sugar is sold 
to card-holders only, and meat 
less days are in the majority. 
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Besides more or less strict 
customs examination of baggage 
at each frontier, there is the 
Russian military censorship of 
books and paper. This latter 
we found to be especially annoy¬ 
ing and arbitrary. In our case 
a note of expenses incurred on 
the journey and orders for tickets 
for a part of the journey beyond 
Russia were detained, to be sent 
on by post after examination 
by the censor. They have not 
reached us yet. 

The Wagons-Lits carriage on 
which we travelled ivas un¬ 
satisfactory. The attendants 
spoke Russian alone, their at¬ 
tendance was rather perfunctory, 
and the carriage was badly 
lighted at night during the 
greater part of our time in it. 

In the Russian restaurant car 
attached to the train, the food 
was but indifferent both in 
quality and in quantity. De¬ 
jeuner, frequently without meat, 
cost two roubles ; diner cost two 
and a half roubles. 

In view of the extra time 
required to perform the journey, 
amounting to about a fortnight 
when the week's stay in Petro- 
grad is reckoned, not to speak 
of the greatly increased trouble 
and expense, it seems doubtful 
if the advantages of the Trans- 
Siberian route over other routes, 
viz., economy both of time and 
of money, any longer exist. 

Yours truly, 

“ A Recent Traveller.” 

[Our correspondent’s experi¬ 
ence seems to have been ab¬ 
normal. Friends from London 
to Shanghai have arrived after 
only twenty-two days en route, 
others, in less than a month. 
Exceptional circumstances may 
account for the exceptional ex¬ 
periences.— Ed.] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR AND 
THE SPECIAL WEEK OE 

evangelism. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Perhaps the readers 
of the Recorder would be in¬ 
terested in the following letter, a 
translation of which is being sent 
to the Chinese Endeavourers. 

October ist, 1916. 

To the Christian Endeavourers 
throughout China. 

Dear Fellow-Endeavourers:— 

We desire to call your atten¬ 
tion to a suggestion made by the 
China Continuation Committee 
regarding A Special Week 
of Evangelism, and to urge 
you to enter heartily into this 
effort. The time suggested is 
the first full week after the 
Chinese New Year (January 
28th to February 4th, 1917). 
It is a happy coincidence that 
this is the week observed by 
Endeavourers throughout the 
world as Christian Endeavour 
week, Dr. Clark having recom¬ 
mended the observance of thfs 
week each year, in connection 
with the anniversary of the 
organization of the first C. E. 
Society (February 2nd). Inas¬ 
much as it is the purpose of C. E. 
Week that the members of all 
C. E. Societies should make 
special efforts to win souls for 
Christ and to revive and strength¬ 
en their societies, Chinese 
Endeavourers could not observe 
C. E. WEEK in a better way 
than by whole-heartedly entering 
into the plans for this Special 
Week of Evangelism in their 
various churches. One of the 
best means of following up and 
conserving the results of this 
special effort will be to enroll 
the converts won during the 
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week as Active Members of the 
C. E- Society, and the enquirers 
as Associate Members. 

The C. E. Society is intended 
to be primarily an evangelistic 
agency, and it is our desire that 
this should be especially so in 
China. The motto of the re¬ 
cent National C. E. Convention, 
“ Every Endeavourer an Evan¬ 
gelist,” is the ideal for Chinese 
Endeavourers. In America the 
members of the C. E. Societies 
are usually the most active 
personal workers in evangelistic 
meetings, In England, last 
year, the London C. E- Union 
inaugurated an evangelistic 
campaign, which was a great 
blessing to the churches in every 
section of the world’s metropolis. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, the pastor of 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, who was 
president of the London C. E. 
Union, preached powerful Gospel 
sermons in the meetings, in the 
various districts, and the En¬ 
deavourers attended to all of the 
arrangements and engaged in 
the soul-winning service during 
and after the meetings. As a 
result of the campaign carried 
on by the London C. E. Union, 
there were hundreds of conver¬ 
sions and many new members 
were enrolled in the C. E. So¬ 
cieties. 

It has been gratifying to us to 
hear of excellent evangelistic 
work being done by Chinese 
Endeavourers in various places. 
For several years, the Eudea- 
vourers at Wenchow have carried 
on an evangelistic campaign 
during the Chinese New Year 
holidays, dividing the city into 
four districts, and dividing their 
membership into four evangel¬ 
istic bauds, who hold open air 
meetings and do house-to-house 
visitation and distribute tracts 
and sell Scripture portions, etc. 
At the end of the campaign, 
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they have a report meeting, 
when the workers relate their 
experiences, which is one of the 
brightest and happiest meetings 
of the year. We hope that 
Endeavourers in many cities in 
China may be led to carry on 
similar campaigns each year, as 
a result of the blessing experi¬ 
enced during the Special W t eek 
of Evangelism, which has been 
suggested by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. 

With cordial greetings, we re¬ 
main, 

Faithfully yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Stroti-ier. 

General Secretaries, U.S.C.E. 
for China. 

P. S .—May we call your attention 
to the fact that the two excellent 
topic booklets, prepared by Dr. Price 
for 1917, contain the same list of 
topics, so both the 3 cent and 5 cent 
booklets may be used in the same 
meeting. We would urge societies to 
have one of these booklets in the hands 
of each member, so every one can 
study the topic during the week, fol¬ 
lowing the Daily Bible Readings, and 
thus be prepared to speak intelligently 
in the C. PL meetings. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN CASES 

OF OPPRESSION? 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Would you give 
place for the enclosed question 
in your paper and for answers 
that may come in ? Shall be 
very much obliged to you if it 
can be. 

QUESTION. 

Missionaries are not supposed 
to interfere in official affairs 
neither do we desire to do so. 
But what ought we to do when 
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we meet cases of oppression and 
poor innocent people are at the 
mercy of their oppressors and 
nobody dares, neither cares, to 
do so much as to point a finger 
in favour of the oppressed. Only 
to hear and learn about such 
things is a torture and we would 
rather close up our doors and 
ears than to see and hear about 
all such things, and it is no 
pleasure to go into the details. 
Ought we to sit down and let 
all such unrightousness pass us 
and do nothiug against it? I 
want to learn from anyone who 
has experience in China and 
knowledge of the Chinese people 
what they think about it. 

Friend of Righteousness. 


SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN 

literature. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir :—The work of com¬ 
piling the loose-leaf index to all 
existing Christian Literature is 
well advanced, and the second 
step in the Survey—the clas¬ 
sification of the literature indexed 
—will soon begin. But the 
response to the circular issued 
with the Proceedings of the 
China Continuation Committee, 
in which authors who have 
published books privately were 
asked to communicate particulars 
to me, has not been so large as 
to warrant the opinion that this 
section of the Index is complete. 
The manager of the Mission Book 
Company is most kindly giving 
me bis help by furnishing a list 
of all private issues which he 
knows to have been printed by 
the two Mission Presses in 
Shanghai. But it would save 
much of my time if authors who 
have issued privately or through 
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Chinese bookstores any books, 
tracts or leaflets which come 
within the scope of this Survey 
would overcome their modesty 
aud write to me, giving the 
titles in English and in Chinese 
and the date of publication, aud 
would also send to me two copies 
of each publication. 

Yours sincerely, 

George A. Clayton. 
Wesleyan Mission, Hanyang. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE CHINESE 
BLIND. 

To the Editor of 
"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly call the atten¬ 
tion of your readers to the fact 
that our Fourth Anuual Report 
in English or Chinese is now 
ready; also that we have issued 
a pamphlet containing forty or 
more illustrations of our work, 
aud some interesting information. 

As the editions are limited I 
am unable to send each mission¬ 
ary a copy, but shall be glad to 
send to anyone, upon receipt of 
a written request, one or all three. 
I shall be glad to place the name 
of anyone interested in our work 
on our regular mailing list so 
that they may receive our annual 
reports and other printed matter 
from time to time. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. B. Fryer, 
Superintendent. 

acknowledgment. 

For the "In Memoriam" 
notice of Archdeacon Wolfe, 
which appeared in last month’s 
issue, we are indebted to Mr. 
William Muller of the C. M. S., 
Foochow. 
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Missionary News 


A Special Week of Evangelism, 

The following extract from 
the report for 1915 of the Arcot 
Mission, India, is suggestive of 
methods of work that may well 
be adopted in China. 

“ Perhaps most important of 
all, because to the Indians a new 
idea, was the emphasis placed 
upon personal evangelism. The 
effort was made to place the 
burden of India’s evangelization 
where it belongs—upon the indi¬ 
vidual Christian members of the 
churches. 

“This campaign, organized 
for individual and united work 
throughout South India, has 
caused ‘no small stir’ in the hearts 
of many. It was quite unique in 
that it is nearly the opposite of 
the preaching of former years. 
The plan was to go in small 
groups, scatter to various houses, 
and hold quiet, man to man and 
woman to woman talks. The pas- 
torsare enthusiasticover the plan 
and the results, and there seems 
no reasou why the effort should 
not continue. Group conven¬ 
tions were also held that greatly 
stimulated the village Christians. 
Many engaged in public prayer 
at these meetings who had never 
before done such a thing. Not 
so much public preaching as 
quiet persistent personal work 
for individuals was the method 
of work that was taught. Chris¬ 
tians were encouraged to work 
specially to bring their relatives 
first to Christ. All were asked 
to work first and constantly for 
the people of their own village 
rather than to go out to other 
villages. Where these methods 
were enthusiastically adopted re¬ 
sults began to appear. Quarrels 


were peaceably settled. A deeper 
longing for better things ap¬ 
peared. And then quiet personal 
work began to be done. Many 
who had never witnessed for 
Christ began to go to their rel¬ 
atives and urge them to become 
Christians. Christian families 
would select a nou-Christiau 
family for whom to work and 
pray. They went out into the 
streets of the villages in bauds 
to speak to their neighbours. 
This was all in preparatiou for 
the week of simultaneous evan¬ 
gelism. And when that week 
came, there was an enthusiastic 
response far beyond anything 
that had ever been seen before. 
One of the encouraging results 
is that most of the new families 
have come over in old villages. 
In many villages where there 
had not been growth for years, 
new families have become Chris¬ 
tians. Quite a number of acces¬ 
sions were reported before the 
week of evangelism. Others 
have come out since. There 
has resulted a deeper spiritual 
life and the work has not stopped 
with the week of evangelism. It 
is going on and a number of 
others are reported to be on the 
point of joining us. If we can 
keep up these methods we ought 
to reap even larger results in the 
new year. Our aim is to awaken 
in every Christian man and 
woman a deeper spiritual life 
and a greater desire to bring 
others to Christ. There are still 
many who have not been touched- 
But we believe that many have 
caught the new spirit and are 
trying to inoculate others.” 

Reports received since the 
publication of the list in the 
October number of the Recorder 
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show that the following named 
churches and missions have 
voted to prepare for a special 
week of evangelism, January 
28th to February 4th, 1917, 
within their own boundaries : 

Central China Conference of the 
Methodist .Episcopal Church. 

Swatow Presbytery (80 churches). 

Two Presbyteries iu Canton. 

Hangchow Presbytery. 

Soochow Presbytery. 

Ningpo District of the United 
Methodist Church. 

Mid-China Mission of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 

Central China Mission of the For¬ 
eign Christian Mission. 

Canton Missionary Association. 

Pastors’ Association, Nanking. 

The Hankow local committee 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis¬ 
sionary Society has commended 
the suggestion to each circuit ; 
the North China District Com¬ 
mittee of the Dondon Missionary 
Society has voted to unite in the 
campaign with enthusiasm, and 
has referred it to each station to 
make definite plans. 
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These are in addition to those 
named in the list published last 
month. As before, the list is 
limited to those who have in¬ 
formed the writer of official 
action that has been taken.. 
Doubtless others, not named in 
these lists, are also preparing to 
unite in these plans for concerted 
work, and they are invited to 
inform the uudersigned in order 
that Christians in all parts of 
the country may know that they 
are taking part iu a truly wide¬ 
spread movement. 

A bulletin, “No. 5,” has been 
issued, which gives with consid¬ 
erable detail the plaus that have 
been used in other places, which 
will help churches to determine 
their own plans and methods of 
working. Copies of this bulletin, 
in English and in Chiuese, will 
be sent on application. 

A. E. Warnshuis, 

5 Quintan Cardens , Shanghai. 
October 21, 1916. 
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births. 

In tbe U. S. A., May 6th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Fitch, Y. M. C. A., a 
son (Albert Casterlin). 

AT Peitaiko, August 19th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Harocd M. Ci.ark, Honan 
Presbyterian Mission, a son (Forrest 
Magi 11 ). 

At Peitaiho, September 2nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Hubbard, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Ellis Wells). 

AT Portland, Ore., September 2nd, to 
Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Cr.ARK, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Richard Hampton). 
AT Yunnanfu, September 6th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert B. Wear, Y. M. 
C, A., a son (Robert Edward). 

AT Ungkung, September 8th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo, W. Lewis, 
A. B. F. M. S., a daughter (Martha 
Grace). 

AT Hangchow, September 18th, to 
Prof, and Mrs. A. W. March, A. 
P. M., a daughter (Amy Forman). 


AT Lancliowfu, September 22nd, to 
Dr. and Mrs. G. E. King, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Fern Mary). 

AT Hankow, September 24th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Ch. W. Kasti.er, 
G. Ch. M., a daughter (Dorothea 
Margaretbe). 

At Anshunfu, September 30th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. C. A. Jamieson, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Doris Hazel). 

At Siokhe, October 1st, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Henry J. VosKOzr,, R. C. in 
A., a daughter (Margaret Helen). 

At Slmnking, Sze., October 4th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. R. B. PORTER, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Mildred Evelyn). 

AT Shanghai, October 6th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. M. P. Walker, A. C. M., 
twin sons. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Shanghai, October 10th, Miss 
Ester Johanson, to Rev. Enoch 
Gillstrom, Swedish Missionary 
Society. 
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DEATHS. 

AT Chungking, Sze., September iotli, 
Florence A. L. Ja.ckson, of T'uug- 
liaiig wife of B. II. Jackson, of the 
F. F. M. A., aged 43 years. 

AT Peking, September 28th, Paul 
Gordon Pettits, third son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Pettus, Language 
School. 

AT Hengcbow, Hunan, October 9th, 
Bernice Robertson, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Robertson, 
A. P. M. 

AT Weihsien, Shantung, October 
loth, Miss Edna M. Br ack, A.P.M, 
AT Shanghai, October 12th, Corne¬ 
lia LEaVhnwORTH BonnEli,, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Door of Hope 
Rescue Mission, aged 42 years. 

ARRIVALS. 

September 19th, from U. S. A,, Miss 
Katherine Williams and Miss 
KaThkrtne Halsey, V. M. C. A. 

September 25th, from U. S. A., 
Rev. Mother Eva Mary, O. S. A. 
Sister Beatrice, O. S. A., Miss Mat¬ 
thews. and Miss M. Sibson, A.C.M. 
September 27th, Rev. and Mrs. D. 

R. Kauffman, Misses M. K. Wolfe 
and B. R. Magness, Un, Ev. Ch. 
Msn , to Hanking. 

September 30th, from England via 
Siberia, Miss A. H, L. Clarke, 
C. I. M. 

October 2nd, from U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. W. A. Main and children, 
M. E M.; Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Smith, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Williams 
and children, Yale Mission ; from 
England, via Siberia, MissE. Wallis, 
returned, and Misses L. J. T. Scott, 

S. Forrest, G. K. Palmer, L. Ho- 
robin and J. M. HulTqvist, C. I. M. 

October 5th, from U. S. A., Miss 
J. V. HRald, Miss Altcr Gregg, 
Rev. J. K. Shryock, a. C. M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Perkins, M. E. m.; 
Rev. and Mrs. B. S. Kellogg and 
children; Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Mc¬ 
Clure, A. B. C. F, M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. C W. Roberts and child, Ind.; 
Misses A. M. Renninger and C. E. 
ScheUrman, and C. B. Wahl, Ev. 
Ass’n,; Miss L. Jennie Crawford, 
Miss Clarissa A, Hewey, 

October 7th, from U. S. A., Rev. 
aud Mrs. P. L. Danielson, Scand. 
Ali. Msn. to Mongols ; Miss Alma 
Boom, A. C, M.; from Scotland, 
Rev. A. R. and Mrs Mackenzie aud 
child, U. P. C, S., Manchuria. 

October 16th, from England via Si¬ 
beria, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shearer, 
returned, and Misses G. A. Back and 
A. M. Haoff, C. I. M. 


October 17th, from U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. J. H. Blackstonk and 
children, Mr, and Mrs. M. Kramer 
Mr. and Mrs, Duncan F. Dodd, 
Misses Bates, Brown, Kresb^ck, 
Corson, Daries, M. E. M. 

October 18th, from America, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Hall, Friends' Mission. 

October 20th, from U. S. A., Mrs. 
S. E. Hening, and child, Mr. and 
Mib. Arthur Locklev, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leake, Y. M. C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. 
G. L. Davis and infant ; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. B Neumann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis F. Havermale, Mr. and Mrs. 

Raymond F.Pilchhr.MissBkatk 1 ce 

M. Murdoch, Miss Bertha Creek, 
all M. E. M.; from Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Crocker and children. 
Y. M. C. A. 

October 21st, from North America, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wilcox, Mrs. J, 
Falls, Miss E. C. Johnson, C. I. M ; 
Rev, R, C. Wilson and family, and 
Mr. W. F. Borrman, A. C. M.; 
Mrs. and Miss Sykes, So. Preshy.; 
Dr, and Mrs. Downs, Yale Mission; 
from Canada, Rev. P. M. Bayne, wife 
and child; Mr, and Mrs. Bateman 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. Annis 
and child, Mrs. Hartwell and child, 
Mrs. Ktlborn, Misses Model.And 
and Brimstin, C, M. M. 

October 23rd, from U. S. A., Mr. 
Joseph m. Goldblatt, M. E. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. L. Callam and child, 
and Miss Lampen, Finnish Mission 
Soc. 

October 26th, from Australia, Mrs. 
J. Gardiner, returned, and Misses 

B. M. Gamble and M. E. Gordon, 

C. I. M. 

departures. 

September 26th, to England via 
Siberia, Rev aud Mrs. W. H. Alois 
and children, and Mr. aud Mrs, J, 
Hutson, C. I. M. 

October 4th, to Australia, Mr. aud 
Mrs. J. S. Fiddler and child, C. I. M. 

October 7th, to Canada, Mrs. H, D. 
Robertson and children, C. M. M.; 
to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Freeman and children, M. E. M.; 
Miss M. Wiley, A. B. C. F. M.; Mr, 
J. M. Stotts, Am. Lutheran Mission ; 
Misses Jean Adams and Mary 
Royer, M. E. M.; Mrs. Chas. S. 
Keen, Language School, 

October loth, to U. S. A., Misses 
Sarah and Mary Peters, M. E. M. 

October 16th, to England via the 
Cape of Good Hope, Miss E. J. 
Churcher, C. I. M. 

October 19th, to England, Rev. and 
Mrs. G. L. Pullen and children, 
Wesleyan Mission. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Henry Sloan Coffin, D.D., a graduate of Yale University 
and Union Theological Seminary (post-graduate course in the 
Theological Seminary of the University of Edinburgh) has been 
for some years pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
also Professor of Homiletics in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. He is well known to many as the author of the 
following books: “The Creed of Jesus and Other Sermons,” 
“ Social Aspects of the Cross,” “University Sermons,” “The Ten 
Commandments, with a Present-day Application,” and “Some 
Christian Convictions.” 

During the past summer Dr. and Mrs. Coffin visited China, 
specially to meet the missionaries and see the work at Nanhsu- 
chow, An., which Madison Avenue Church supports. Dr. Coffin’s 
addresses at Ruling and Peitaiho, on “ The Social Aspect of the 
Gospels,” were highly appreciated. He has put emphasis upon an 
aspect of the Gospels that is specially needed by missionaries in 
China just now. He has given us visions and started us thinking. 
The gratitude and best wishes of hundreds of missionaries go with 
Dr. and Mrs. Coffin as they return to their home field. 

Charles A. Stanley, A.B., B.D., a member of the American 
Board Mission, has spent twelve years in Techou, Shantung, in 
educational and evangelistic work, as Principal of the Porter 
Academy and lower schools. He was formerly on the Board of 
Managers of the North China Educational Union, and is at present 
Honorary Treasurer of the Shantung-Honan Educational Associa¬ 
tion. 


Kenneth Scott Eatourette, B.S., B.A., M.A., Ph.D., of 
the Yale Mission, Changsha, after about eighteen months in educa¬ 
tional work in China (1910-1912), was compelled to leave on 
account of health reasons. He is at present Assistant Professor of 
History in Reed College, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A., but is hoping 
to return to China within two or three years. 

Edward Waite Thwing, of the International Reform Bureau, 
Peking, came to China in 1887, spending eight years in Canton, 
as a teacher of Theology and Science in Canton Christian College and 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and in country evangelistic 
work, engaging also for four years in newspaper work. Previous to 
this time he was for nine years Chinese Secretary and General 
Superintendent of Chinese Missions in Hawaii, under the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Board. His present work is in connection with various 
reforms, anti-opium, anti-cigarette, temperance, etc., with evangel¬ 
istic work carried on through Chinese newspapers and preaching 
services. 




THE LEPER HOSPITAL, HANGCHOW. 
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Editorial 


Survey and the 
Spirit of ©00. 


A company of missionaries was lis- 
Sb ‘ tenirig the other night to a brilliant 

exposition of the results of a mission¬ 
ary survey in a certain section of 
China. Charts and columns of figures passed in rapid succes¬ 
sion before us and the conviction was universal that everything 
worth knowing about that field from a missionary point of 
view had been discovered. But in some minds a reaction of 
doubt was provoked, and they said, “Is this Pauline? Is this 
not too mechanical? What about Paul’s saying ‘Where the 
Spirit of God is, there is liberty ’ ? ” 


The more one thinks about these doubts the less force do 
they appear to have. Before Paul’s time our Saviour command¬ 
ed Plis disciples to “look on the fields,” aud this is the 
modern way of obeying the command. We must first see what 
portions are ripe, how many reapers would be required, how 
the results may be conserved, and so forth. William Carey 
cobbled shoes and studied the map of the world. Hudson 
Taylor surveyed China and issued his “China’s Spiritual 
Needs and Claims” with its many striking charts. Those who 
feel driven by the Spirit of God to such surveys are indeed in 
the Hue of apostolic succession. The Apostle Paul himself was 
diligent in business as well as fervent in spirit. In order to 
“ buy up the opportunity,” he watched for the open door. As 
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far as he knew he travelled by roads that were open. Thus he 
did not travel to the east, with its bad roads and Parthian tribes 
not far off, but by the easier way of the sea and along the great 
trade routes aud Roman roads, as Professor Ramsay has de¬ 
lightfully reminded us. His face was toward the strategic cities, 
Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Rome. On the first missionary 
journey the Spirit sent them forth, first energizing their own 
common sense as to the route they should take. On one oc¬ 
casion the Spirit of God hindered them from going in a certain 
direction. There were likely enough some opposing obstacles 
which the Spirit-filled men interpreted as a sufficient hint to 
turn elsewhere. Doubtless Paul aud his companions (for they 
boasted of it afterwards) were keen to ascertain whether any 
other builder had been there before them. A difficulty arose 
and Paul decided to choose Silas, basing his choice on past 
experience. 

The Spirit of God has not deserted His church and to-day 
He counsels us to use all geographical knowledge of the field, 
to use our speediest locomotion, in short, to use all the precious 
things of the nations (Haggai 2 : 7 ), so that the latter glory of 
God’s house may be greater than the former. More knowledge 
of our field surely increases rather than hampers our liberty. 
Much of our work in the past has been less fruitful because of 
our ignorance of the nature of the ground to be cultivated. 
Let us have more light. God is a God of order, not of confu¬ 
sion. Let us be thankful that some of our number are willing 
to do the drudgery of survey work. Blessed be drudgery ! 

* * * 

Thk subject of theological education and minis- 

tlbeoloQfcal terial training has certainly not lacked for discus- 
jEbucation. . , . .7 . . . 

sion during the last two or three years, aud if the 

time and thought spent in its consideration and investigation 
do not seem to have had much immediate effect upon the 
actual situation, we need not couclude that it has been or will 
be to no purpose. The thrusting of a subject into the forefront 
of men’s minds and the creation of what the Friends call ‘a 
concern ’ about the matter in the general body of mission 
workers and in the Chinese Church, is the first step necessary 
if we are to have sure and solid progress in this or any other 
department of the work. And then, too, it has to be remem¬ 
bered that the standard and character of its theological schools 
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are bound more or less to correspond with the stage of the 
Church’s development. Wise and far-seeing people will ‘ antic¬ 
ipate ’ as much as possible and plan for the future as well 
as work for the present ; but the training demanded by the 
Church’s ministry must advance pari passu with the Church’s 
growth and development and be related, first of all, to the 
actual needs of the time. It is the contention of many earnest 
and competent judges that at present the provision is inadequate 
and that theological training on the China field lags behind the 
Church’s rapidly growing needs and opportunities, and few of 
us would care to dispute the statement. But when we feel 
impatient at the slow evolution of really strong and influential 
seminaries, and regret the manner in which the forces available 
for this work are still so scattered and divided, we need also to 
remind ourselves of the progress that has been and is being 
made. 

It is well to remember, for instance, that the establish¬ 
ment of the Union Theological Colleges of Nanking, Shekow 
(Lutheran), and Canton, and of that in Peking on its new and 
enlarged basis, are all achievements of the last few years. And 
though the goal which those who know best and care most 
have before their minds is still far ahead, it seems reasonable to 
hope that such institutions as the above, and the theological 
schools connected with St. John’s and Boone universities, will 
gradually pave the way to the establishment of a few centres 
of strong theological learning and comprehensive ministerial 
training. 

In the meantime a few practical suggestions seem to emerge 
from the recent discussions which have taken place at confer¬ 
ences at summer resorts, in the pages of the Recorder, and 
in the Special Committee on Theological Education appointed 
by the Continuation Committee,—suggestions bearing mainly 
upon the actual work of those responsible for the administration 
and teaching of the existing schools and seminaries. 

( a ) The need of releasing those engaged in teaching theology 
from other duties so that they may concentrate all their time and 
energies upon their duties as teachers and upon the evolution of a 
strong ‘ body ’ of Chinese theology. 

( b ) The much greater insistence upon the * pastoral' relation 
between staff and students in the sacred work of preparing men for 
the work of the Christian ministry. 
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(c) The obligation upon theological teachers to acquaint their 
students with the facts aud results of critical enquiry and modern 
Western scholarship, and the danger of withholding any such 
knowledge in so far as it bears upon their biblical and historical 
studies. 

( d ) The urgent necessity of a larger Chinese representation 
upon the staffs of all our theological seminaries. 

* * 

Another important step towards unity, 
co-operation, and economy has just been 
taken by the association of five of the 
Missions, having offices in Shanghai, in one general office, 
occupying adjoining rooms on a single floor in a large new 
building on Hankow Road. Probably other missions will 
unite with them in the near future. It is hoped in this way 
to lessen expense, increase efficiency, and be in a position to 
render many services to the whole missionary body, which 
missions, working singly, are hardly in a position to bring 
about, especially in such matters as Exchange, Insurance, 
Transportation, Supplies, etc. We are told that each treas¬ 
urer will still care for the special interests of his own missions, 
but certain lines of work, being common to all, will be 
conducted on a co-operative basis. We wish the venture every 
success and doubt not it will open up the way for further 
aud larger improvements. 

* * * 

It would be difficult to estimate the civiliziug 

and transforming power of the Post Office on the 
poet ©ffice. . .. c , 

people of the Chinese nation. Some of us are 

able to hark back to the old days when all letters and papers 

and parcels were carried by private enterprise, to all places to 

which they could be carried at all, and while it was in a way 

a very crude system or rather lack of system, yet for short 

distances it was very dependable and for the most part very 

trustworthy. Of course there were no newspapers then with 

their insistent demand for quick delivery, and no postal cards 

and two cent letters, deliverable to any part of the Chinese 

empire—as it then was. What an effect the impact of this 

modern Innovation must have upon the people may be faintly 

imagined, but not comprehended, when we consider some of 


* 

associates Mission 
^Treasurers. 
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the figures of the last report of the Post Office Department. 
Seven hundred and seventy-three millions of parcels, papers, 
letters, etc., were sent through the Post Office during the year, 
an increase of seventy-six millions in one year! Owing to the 
“curbing of the Press,” some nineteeu million fewer news¬ 
papers were sent out than during 1913 ; but even this 
shortage did not prevent a large increase in the total number 
of articles handled. In the face of the great difficulties to be 
contended with, lack of railroads, and in many places of eveu 
ordinary roads, the great extent of territory to be covered, the 
figures are simply astounding, and mean much for the 
emancipation of the Chinese people from their seclusion and 
ignorance of what is going on in the world and especially their 
own country. It makes for the growth of “public opinion”— 
something the Chinese were formerly quite innocent of—and 
patriotism. And, rightly used, it may and should be a 
powerful factor in our mission work. 


* 


* 


Beginning with October, this magazine, so 
“ Che /IMsslonarg aU( j gQ f avora bi y k nown comes out under 
Review ottbe . . , , 

tlfflorlD ” a new raana g ement - A company has been 

formed of which Dr. Robert E. Speer is presi¬ 
dent, which has purchased the Review , and it is now owned 
and published by the Missionary Review Publishing Company, 
but with Mr. Delavan L* Pierson, editor since the death 
of his father, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in 1911, still in the 
editorial chair. In the opening editorial occurs the following 
statement: “During the past four years plans have been 
under consideration to purchase the Review and to conduct it 
under the direction of a committee of Board of Managers, which, 
while not officially appointed by the Mission Boards nor 
committing them to any responsibility, would yet truly 
represent the home and foreign missionary agencies of the 
United States and Canada and will stand for the convictions 
and principles which began and have sustained the missionary 
movement and which are ever more and more closely associat¬ 
ing the Christian people of all denominations in their common 
undertaking to hasten the reign of Jesus Christ our Lord over 
all the life of the world.” 
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ftbe promotion of Jntercesoion. 

I AM THE LORD THY GOD, WHICH BROUGHT THEE OUT OF THE 
LAND OF EGYPT: OPEN THY MOUTH WIDE AND I WILL 
FILL IT. Ps. 8l, 10. 

Would it not be well to preach at least twice on the subject of 
prayer in the next two months and ask our Chinese friends to 
do so? 

To direct our Chinese Christians to the specific needs of their 
immediate home circle and neighborhood, the following plan is 
suggested, which is to be accompanied by seasonable and tactful 
efforts to help those who are accessible into the way , or onward in it. 
For a number of months pray on the 
1st day for grandfathers, paternal and maternal 
2nd ,, ,, grandmothers ,, ,, 

3rd ,, ,, fathers 

4th ,, ,, mothers 

5th ,, ,, uncles, of two generations, also paternal and maternal 

6th ,, ,, aunts, of two generations, also paternal and maternal 

7th ,, ,, brothers 

8th ,, ,, sisters 

9th ,, ,, sons of self or of friends 

10th ,, ,, daughters of self or of friends 

nth ,, ,, the husband ,, ,, ,, ,, 

12th ,, „ the wife ,, ,, ,, ,, 

13th ,, ,, secondary wives 

14th ,, ,, cousins, boys and men, on father’s and mother’s side 

15th „ ,, cousins, girls and women ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

16th ,, ,, friends 

17th ,, ,, the district magistrate and his family 

18th ,, ,, other local officials of higher rank 

19th ,, ,, the postman and his fellows or all engaged in the mail 

service 

20th ,, ,, the local railroad agents and employees or all engaged 

in the railroad traffic 

21 st ,, ,, the local policemen and for all who police the land 

22nd ,, ,, the merchants you deal with over the counter 

23rd ,, ,, the tradesmen you deal with at your door 

24th ,, ,, the artisans who assist about your house 

25th ,, ,, primary schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 

learners 

26th ,, ,, secondary schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 

learners 

27th ,, ,, middle schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 

learners 

28th ,, ,, the nearest colleges, teachers and learners 

29th ,, ,, ,, ,, military schools, teachers and learners 

30th ,, ,, ,, ,, normal and other schools, teachers and 

learners 

And daily in addition for the President of the Republic 

SO WILL NOT WE GO BACK FROM THEE: QUICKEN US AND WE 
WILL CALL UPON THY NAME. Ps. 80, 18. 




Contributed Articles 


The Ministry of Reconciliation* 

2 Cor. 5: 18. “ God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 

T jHERE are times when circumstances lift a text from the 
page of the Bible, and grave it 011 the wall of the mind 
to stare us daily in the face, and to haunt us if we turn 
our backs upon it—times when stirring events form a 
tune which sets the familiar words to music and keeps them 
singing themselves over and over and over again in one’s head. 
Can any Christian in these days get away from this sentence : 
“God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation” ? It is a 
comprehensive statement of the mission of the Christian 
Church ; it is a special duty laid on all those who are charged 
with leadership in the Church. 

Were a Christian of the earliest centuries to come to life 
among us to-day, he would not be particularly shocked by the 
sight of a world at war ; war was a commonplace of his world 
that lay in wickedness ; but he would stand aghast when he 
saw Christians slaughtering one another. That would be to 
him inconceivable. “Ye are the body of Christ; is Christ 
divided ? Ye are a holy nation ; can patriotism, claiming you 
for your earthly fatherlands, be stronger than devotion to the 
city of God, of which both you and your oppouents are 
citizens? Ye are the household of faith; cau your national 
interests set brother against brother, and make the one church 
of the living God a house divided against itself?” These 
followers of Jesus found in their loyalty to him ties more 
binding than all others—ties which overpassed racial, national, 
and social barriers. “ There cannot be Greek and Jew, circum¬ 
cision and uncircuincisiou, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman ; but Christ is all, and in all.” And because of its 
super-racialism and super-naturalism, the early Church felt its 
power to unify a discordant world. A second century Christian, 
writing to his friend, Diognetus, says : “In a word, what the 

* A Sermon by Rev. Henry S. Coffin, D.D., preached to the Graduating 
Class in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., U. S. A. 


Note.— Readers of the Rkcokdek are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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soul is in the body, the Christians are in the world. The soul 
is spread through all the members of the body, and Christians 
through the divers cities of the world. The soul is enclosed in 
the body, and yet itself holdetb the body together; so Chris¬ 
tians are kept in the world, as in a prison-house, and yet they 
themselves hold the world together. So great is the office for 
which God hath appointed them, and which it is not lawful for 
them to decline.” 

A reconciling ministry must get at the roots of interna¬ 
tional strife. So-called patriotism is among the least Christian 
of our virtues. Mr. Lecky calls it “ in relation to foreigners a 
spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion.” Its ideal of 
national honor is frankly pagan ; the only kind of Christian 
honor is service, and a nation’s honor is impugned only when 
it is prevented from serving other nations. Its reliance upon 
brute force to maintain its right is a reliance upon means which 
Christ Himself expressly repudiated. Superior force can never 
attest superior justice, much less superior love, and any 
triumphs other than those of love cannot be termed Christian 
triumphs in the light of Calvary and the open tomb on Easter 
morning. A natiou which thinks of preparedness only or 
mainly in terms of military and naval increases needs to be 
reminded of the apostle’s appeal to the resisting power of Jesus 
Christ and his injunction : “Arm ye yourselves also with the 
same mind.” To be sure love must not be robbed of means; 
Christ Himself used the whip ; but they must be love’s means, 
and their triumphs not physical but moral victories. A physi¬ 
cally worsted foe is embittered, not won. A victory that does 
not gain our brothers is not a Christian conquest. A church 
that wishes to Christianize a nation will hold up before it this 
ideal: “God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
A patriotism eager to reconcile will find more effective ways to 
accomplish its ends than war; the Church may not be able to 
suggest the particular machinery; it must inspire with the 
reconciling spirit of its Lord ; and the machinery will inevita¬ 
bly be devised. 

In 1806, in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, Humphrey 
Davy, the British scientist, received the prize of the French 
Academy. In accepting it, he said: “Science knows no 
country. If the two countries or governments are at war, the 
men of science are not. That would, indeed, be a civil war of 
the worst description. We should rather through the instru- 
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mentality of men of science soften the asperities of national 
hostility.” Surely the Christian faith ought to do as much 
and far more than that. There is the most intolerable civil 
strife in the family of Christ. The religion of Jesus has failed 
to give its adherents a true Church-cousciousness, a sense of 
corporate solidarity, if it does not make us feel closer to fellow- 
believers in another land than to non-believers in our own. 
There is vastly more peril from a hyphenated Christianity than 
from a hyphenated Americanism, from a loyalty to Christ that 
compromises with various less than Christian national policies 
on the ground that Christ’s principles are still too ideal and too 
far in advance of the times. Christian citizens can have but 
one ideal for their country—that it should accept and discharge 
the ministry of reconciliation. 

Our early Christian would be no less pained at the impot¬ 
ence of modern churchmen to halt the industrial strife and 
maintain the sense of brotherhood between those whose 
economic interests seem to conflict. Who fancies to-day that 
a strike or a lockout is impossible where there are Christians 
among employers and employed ? Who stops to consider the 
Christianity of those involved as a determining factor? To be 
sure the relations of capitalists and workers in modern iudustry 
are largely impersonal ; they are the relations of the company 
and the union. But such groupings do uot discharge the 
individual, nor the Church in the community, from the duty 
of the ministry of reconciliation. 

St. Paul uttered a profound convictiou concerning Christ 
as the cohesive force in the eutire universe, when he wrote to 
the Colossians : “In Him all things consist—hold together.” 
The Church of to-day, and the ministry of to-day, must have 
its clear message of the mind of Christ for a corporation and 
for a union. It must insist that labor wars (scarcely less bloody 
than that which is reddening Europe) cau be avoided only as 
the spirit of public service masters all workers, and the spirit 
of fraternal justice governs their mutual dealings. If it be 
said that the spirit of Christ cannot be practically embodied in 
a successful business enterprise, then let us either frankly 
renounce all allegiance to Christ as a fantastic dreamer, or let 
the business go to its seeming failure, in entire loyalty to Him, 
and see whether that apparent failure be not, like another 
failure outside the walls of Jerusalem, a most amazing success. 
At all events, our first concern is uot with success measured in 
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profits or wages, blit in workers reconciled to each other in 
true brotherhood and serving the world in the spirit of the 
Sou of man. God gave unto us not the duty of amassing 
wealth, but the ministry of reconciliation. 

Our early Christian would be perhaps still more grieved 
were he to enter almost any of our Protestant churches to see 
its congregation drawn from one or two closely allied groups in 
the community who mix easily. In how pitifully few churches 
can one find rich and poor together before the Lord, the Maker 
of them all ! At Point Lobos, on the coast of California, there 
is a long line of cypress trees on the top of the clifls close to 
the Pacific, then, separated from them by a space never less 
than a hundred yards, the pines begin. Look up aud down the 
coast as far as the eye can reach, there does not seem to be a 
single spot where the two species of trees mingle. What a 
picture of the aloofness of social sets among ourselves ! Edu¬ 
cated more and more generally in different schools, brought up 
in different castes, moving in different orbits all their days, it 
is seldom that they worship and work side by side in the same 
Protestant congregation. Indeed, the divisions between the 
Protestant churches in any community are not due so much to 
differences in belief, or in ideas of Church government, or in 
form of worship, as they are to differences in social status. 
People go to church where (as they phrase it) “ they feel at 
home,” where their friends go. So we seek God in social 
sets. But a socially stratified Protestantism, organized in a 
half dozen more or less competing churches in a given locality, 
is not likely to exercise a ministry of social reconciliation. 
The one-class church is no fit representative of the inclusive 
Son of man. It is powerless to heal industrial aud racial 
discords, or to bridge over the chasm caused by inequalities in 
culture and riches. Church unity, doing away with the 
probably needless three-fourths of existing church organizations, 
would help mightily ; and towards such unity every communion 
aud every minister with the reconciling ideal will steadfastly 
set his face, ready for widest liberty iu doctrine, most flexible 
variety iu organization, and richest comprehensiveness iu 
modes of worship, provided only there is unswerving fidelity 
to the supremacy of Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, aud in whom we are made full. The 
socially inclusive local congregation, placing boys and girls 
from all grades of home side by side in oue Sunday school, 
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bringing together round the Table of the Lord men and women 
of all strata in society, teaching them to think together, to 
pray together, to sacrifice together for the Kingdom of God, is 
the ideal for every church and every minister, who realizes that 
to them God has committed the ministry of reconciliation. 

There is another breach in our modern world that needs 
to be closed—a breach that inevitably opens in each age—the 
breach between the thought of the time and the faith of the 
historic Church. There are many thoughtful men and women 
in the very uncomfortable position of finding their hearts inside 
while their heads remain outside of the Christian Church. 
Doubtless there are Christian and unchristian ways of thinking, 
and no loyal follower of Jesus wishes the church door made so 
large that unchristian heads can enter. But men seldom come 
head first to Christ; they come heart first ; and where the 
heart is inside there must surely be some way of stating the 
Christian convictions that will make them credible and 
reasonable to sincere lovers of Jesus. Men who attempt such 
restatements are usually misrepresented by their brethren 
within the church as destroyers of the faith. In reality they 
are genuine conservatives—conserving primarily not doctrine 
but men and women who but for them would be lost to the 
organized Church, aud really conserving doctrines, for a 
doctrine is conserved not when it is simply repeated in the 
exact language in which it has always been phrased, but when 
it is kept a vital factor in the consciences of living Christians. 
To this ministry of reconciliation—the winning of the thinking 
minds of the day to cordial conviction of the truth as it is iu 
Jesus—ministers trained in a seminary like this are most 
urgently summoned. 

This breach appears in every communion of the Church 
itself to-day, dividing men into parties classified roughly as 
modernists and traditionalists, liberals and conservatives. And 
here, too, there is a need of a ministry of reconciliation. No 
existing communion in this age can afford to part with any 
group within it who are sincerely doing the work of Christ. 
It is absurd to plead for church unity and then attempt to 
propagate further disunion within one’s own communion. 
Good men are often trying to each other. There is a type of 
radical who glories in the dissidence of his dissent, who speaks 
contemptuously of aucient formulations of truth his own 
religious experience is perhaps too shallow or too restricted to 
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appreciate, who forever airs his negations. There is a type of 
reactionary who has the unhappy faculty of fastening on some 
unessential details of the historic creed and exalting them as 
determining tests of fitness to lead in the Church, who does 
not appear to care for the great body of truth in which his 
brethren accord with him while he finds one or two small 
points over which he can wrangle, who loses sight of the need 
of an unsaved world while he disquiets the Church with dis¬ 
putes that engender suspicions. But both these types—radicals 
and reactionaries—as well as the great mass in between, must 
be retained. We must broaden our sympathies until we under¬ 
stand the negations of the one and the undue emphasis of the 
other ; we must learn to tolerate those who do not wish to 
tolerate us; we must judge men not by their opinions mainly, 
but by their fundamental purposes, and try to see with the 
discerning eye of love ; that we may exercise both within our 
own communion and in the whole disordered Church of God 
this much-to-be-desired ministry of reconciliation. 

There is another cleft to-day in many places between a 
growing group of socially-minded, devoted men and women 
who are engaged in various undertakings for the betterment of 
their communities and the membership of the churches. The 
former are keenly interested in human welfare, but apparently 
indifferent to religion; the latter are religious but often 
apathetic to matters of social advance. Aud the two groups 
do not appreciate each other. The human are so ungodly and 
the godly are often so inhuman. The former seem not to 
realize what an infinite difference it makes to those who are 
striving to better the world whether it be “ampler day divine- 
lier lit or homeless night without”; the latter not to be aware 
that unfavorable economic conditions, grinding poverty, occa¬ 
sional and uncertain employment, a precarious family life, a 
seven-day week, on the one hand, and euervating luxury, 
irresponsible leisure, wasteful plenty, on the other, make life 
with the Christian God practically impossible. The church¬ 
man of to-day must convince the former that he is as concerned 
as they for the redemption of social conditions, that he will go 
as far and farther in sacrificial devotion to the welfare of man, 
aud that in addition he possesses inspiration, stimuli, hopes, 
regenerative resources they know not of. And he must con¬ 
vince his fellow-churchmen that a gospel which expects to 
alter the world really means vast changes (it is amazing how 
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many good people expect the world to be different without any 
changes), that they must be prepared to welcome and assist 
social and economic upheavals, that they are followers of those 
who were said to have turned the world upside down, and are 
to go on upsetting it until it stands, as the great radical on the 
throne who is making all things new intends it shall staud 
love-side up. 

But the antagonisms that we confront do not lie between 
man and man only ; they are to be found within men’s selves. 
Do you recall the abbot’s description of Manfred, in Byron’s 
poem ? 

“ This should have beeu a noble creature ; he 
Hath all the euergy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 

It is an awful ehaos—light and darkness— 

And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts— 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or destructive.” 

The same metaphor of a chaos occurs in the account which 
Sir James Stephen gives of the future missionary pioneer, 
Henry Martyn, in his student days at Cambridge: “A man 
born to love with ardour and to hate with vehemence; 
amorous, irascible, ambitious, and vain; without one torpid 
nerve about him ; aiming at universal excellence in science, in 
literature, in conversation, in horsemanship, and even in dress ; 
not without some gay fancies, but more prone to austere and 
melancholy thoughts; patient of the most toilsome inquiries, 
though not wooing philosophy for her own sake ; animated by 
the poetical temperament, though uuvisited by any poetical 
inspiration ; eager for enterprise, though thinking meanly of 
the reward to which the adventurous aspire ; uniting in him¬ 
self, though as yet unable to concentrate and harmonize them, 
many keen desires, many high powers, and much constitu¬ 
tional dejection—the chaotic material of a great character.” 
There are two figures—one fictitious (unless we are to see in 
Manfred a mirror of bis poetic creator) and one real—waiting 
for the ministry of reconciliation ; the one destined to die 
saying “I was my own destroyer,” the other to find his every 
power united and knit compactly into a purpose that has 
placed his memorial on high forever. 

“Chaotic materials”—is not that an apt phrase for the 
contents of every human being ? Have we never peered within 
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ourselves and caught sight of the formless, vasty deep ? What 
a struggling mass of discordant elements we see ! Aspiration 
tugging against inclination, art idealist wrestling with a 
sensualist; a cynic scoffing at an enthusiast ; the blase man of 
the world tied hand and foot to the eager, interested, optimistic 
small boy, a dozen varieties of Dr. Jekyll battling for respect¬ 
able, kindly, devout life, with as many varieties of degraded, 
bestial, murderous Mr. Hyde. Yes, and even more incon¬ 
gruous elements that must be reckoned with—along with the 
tiger and the ape, of whom Tennyson has reminded us, there 
is the omnipresent donkey—a brute ingredient far more difficult 
to dispose of. Who is to take and combine the ill-assorted 
zoological collection—lion, calf, wolf, sheep, fox, rooster, pig, 
ass, cat—represented in every one of us? Tennyson would 
have the ape and tiger die ; but a greater poet, the prophet 
Isaiah, foretold a Messiah in whose reign the wolf and lion and 
leopard and bear should feed and lie down with lamb and 
kid and calf. Who would wish the bovine type exclusively ? 
Who wants a society of fadings? Is there not as mnch altera¬ 
tion and sanctification required for the sheep as for the wolf to 
attain the morally active spirit of the Lamb of God? Not 
elimination but reconciliation, redemption and so conservation, 
is the Messianic ideal. 

And it is this inward reconciliation which St. Paul had 
himself experienced, and of which he was mainly thinking in 
our text. God in Christ had laid hold of him. That divine 
grasp through the cross had unified him. “ The love of Christ 
constraineth me.” “But one thing I do.” The chaos 
within had become an orderly universe where the brooding 
spirit of Christ brought forth His fruits and stirred His 
energies. 

My brothers in the ministry of Jesus Christ, it is to this 
task of reconciliation that you and I are set apart. We cannot 
exercise this ministry unless we have ourselves first been 
completely reconciled—our hearts made at one with the all- 
inclusive, all-considering, all-compassionating heart of the Most 
Loving, our consciences at one with the sensitive, responsible, 
sin-bearing conscience of the Most Just. The word of recon¬ 
ciliation is never effective save as it is uttered by those who 
can say : “As though God were entreating by us ; we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” 
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Some Problems of Religious Education in China 


CHAS. A. STANLEY. 


DUCATION is use of the means to growth. As based 
r upon this definition we shall find that education has to 
do with all the branches of human experience and 
existence regardless of the mere incidental classification 
of the growth as ‘‘physical,” “mental,” or “spiritual.” 
From this it is easily seen that there are various degrees of 
education dependent upon the particular phase of life upon 
which particular stress is laid by tbe teacher,—whether the 
teacher be an individual, the state, or society in general. We see 
thus that education is both direct and indirect, always conscious, 
and also that there are certain levels of education like the 
strata in geological formation according as the conception of 
the education required is more partial or more inclusive. 
That education must be deemed tbe most efficient which is 
done with the definite intention of educating the personality 
of the human being, and chiefly during the youth or 
formative period of the human life. That education is the 
highest and best adapted to all the needs and requirements for 
the self-preservation of society which is the most inclusive of 
all the complex phases of our human experience. The various 
phases, or levels, of education overlap to a greater or less 
extent, but the emphasis may be to a large extent isolated and 
placed upon any one phase or level. Thus we may have 
physical education to the practical nihilation of the mental or 
the spiritual, and vice versa. Any one emphasis is inadequate 
and will inevitably meet with disaster. The one supreme act of 
society is the act of self-preservatiou as performed through the 
function of education, and any education which fails to consider 
the whole complex life fails in the very final end of the 
educational process, which is the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of the very best in life. Now such education is an 
education into social character on the part of the individual 
and the consciousness of the growth of such social character 
can only come through actual social experience, or social 
functioning. The highest type or level of such education 
will be an education which includes all the possibilities of 
human life socially considered, adequately adjusted, related 
and extended into all the deeper spiritual relations which we 
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habitually bring to a focus in the conception of God. This 
final function of education we would call religious, not because 
of any inherent difference in the method of the education but 
because of a difference in comprehensiveness, a difference in 
the end in view. The end of life is broadened from mere 
self-realization into growth into a divine-human society in 
which alone one can fully attain to mature self-realization, this 
society being itself dependent upon the adequate and efficient 
functioning .of those individuals by whom it is constituted. 

With this short preliminary discussion as a background 
let us proceed to a consideration of the Problems of Religious 
Education in China,—-and we will take up the question in two 
aspects or lights ; ill the first instance iu the aspect of what, 
justly or un-justly so, may be called Pagau religious education, 
and in the second case religious education in the Christian 
sense which we are, of course, considering to be the higher 
level in religious education. In this consideration w.e shall 
bear constantly in mind chiefly the two points which have 
already been emphasized i ! n ; the general discussion, namely, 
(i) that the aim of religious education is growth toward 
mature self-realization in a divine-human society, and (2) the 
method of religious education consists fundamentally in the 
present functioning of the individual. 

VttGJ&H EDUCATION. 

Two only of the five great religious which dominate the 
life of the Chinese to-day are indigenous to Chinese soil,, the 
one is Taoism and the other Confucianism. These two 
contradictory systems were formulated at about the same time 
by their great founders during .the period of remarkable world 
religious awakening following after the seventh century 
before Christ. Confucius* system was hardly a religion, but 
rather a noble ethical system emphasizing, however, almost 
entirely negative virtues,, or at least positive virtues from the 
negative standpoint. Taoism,, on the other hand, as form¬ 
ulated by Eaotze, was devoid of ethics and consisted merely 
of a concatenation of various theories of magic and polyde¬ 
monism into a more or less regulated system. Into this 
atmosphere was projected, during the first century of the 
Christian era, Buddhism, that exotic product of the south¬ 
west, which made its advance into China with au organized 
church, au educated priesthood, and a monastic system. 
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Buddhism, in the struggle for a foothold, soon began to 
degenerate from her high estate and was giving hostages to 
Taoism, while Taoism in turn, in self-preservation, had to 
orgauize her clntrch and develop her monastic orders and her 
priesthood in order not to be uprooted by Buddhism. In this 
life and death struggle both systems were severely modified 
and ultimately found their place side by side in the life of the 
people. (Mohammedanism we disregard because its adherents 
are numerically insignificant in numbers, and because its 
system would take us too far afield.) 

The original genius of both Buddhism and Taoism has 
been lost through an uneducated clergy and ail ignorant 
following, so that for all practical purposes of this paper 
they may be considered together. Now, just what is the 
background of religious education which we find in these two 
systems as compared to the requirements of our original 
definition ? In this connection there are three main considera¬ 
tions, the first two of which, while they are our primary 
Considerations in this whole discussion, are of comparative 
un-importance considering the real fact and import of the 
third point. 

1. In the first place, taking “ self-realization in a divine- 
human society” as our goal, what do we find? As a most 
patent fact there is and can be no such organization of society 
into a “ divinediutnan ” group according to the tenets of 
Buddhism and Taoism. In Buddhism all being is denied, and 
in Taoism the divine-human is an antagonistic conception into 
which there can come no reconciliation. In this latter system 
the spirit-world may inject itself into the human, but it can do 
so only with ominous portent or in pure malevolence,—there 
can be no real combination of the two spheres, There may be 
juxtaposition but there can never be fusion. 

2. With this explanation a word will dismiss onr second 
consideration,—the necessity of present functioning in such 
relationships. Since the relationships cannot exist there can 
be no acts performed within the relationship. 

3. Finally, and most crucial of all, is the consideration 
that as a matter of fact there is not in either of these two 
systems any provision for religious education. The real 
tenets and basal doctrines of both Buddhism and Taoism were 
long ago lost to the average individual. The priesthood 
of both great systems has fallen into decay and the men who 
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hold the clerical positions are for the most part uneducated 
even in their own cult. There is no form of public or private 
instruction except to the neophites who enter the priesthood, 
and this is in the most rudimentary elements of the cult. 
There is no form of public gathering for public worship, 
except for certain rites which are performed in connection with 
family functions upon certain important feast days, or at times 
of death or marriage. There is also the exception of the 
saying of public mass at rather widely separated times 
dependent upon the wish of the devout public who have to 
pay heavily for the performance. In these observances, as in 
so much of Chinese life, the family appears to be the unit, 
and this would seem to be a great asset for religious education 
were it not for the fact that the family is essentially dis¬ 
integrating in its functional aspects at the same time that 
it is the natural unit iu society. In the first place the child 
is not controlled but is humored to the greatest possible limit, 
while, at the same time, it is often frankly taught to perform 
un-ethical functions and applauded when it does so with 
quickness and precision. It follows that in the wider reaches 
beyond the family there is also no adequate training more 
than the education of expediency, necessity, and experience. 
There is no training in religion beyond the mere outward con¬ 
formity to certain external rites which are indifferently 
performed and often neglected, and which are entirely divorced 
from actual life aud have to do in a superstitious and magical 
way with calamity and fear in the present, the past, or 
the future. 

When we turn from Buddhism and Taoism to Confucianism 
we find a different situation. In the first place we find an 
ethical system filled to overflowing with a lofty idealism, and 
secondly a body of adherents who are educated in the technique, 
at least, of the system. Is there any evident explanation why 
such a lofty system should have produced a civilization which 
for long centuries has been almost rigidly static, where it has 
not been actually retrogressive ? Let us take up our two points 
of comparison. 

i. “ Self-realization in a divine-human society. ” We find 
upon first examination that according to Confucianism there 
can be no such association of men as a “divine-human” 
society. Confucius himself made no claims to supernaturalism 
of any kind and distinctly denied any direct divine revelation. 
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When his attitude in this respect has been more closely ana¬ 
lysed and is better understood we may find that he will take his 
place amongst those who consider themselves psychologically 
most advanced. The deadly and deadening element in his 
system was the fact that he allowed here no room for faith or 
for the emotional, religious out-reach of the human soul. The 
human was for him the finality and any other so-called divine 
relations were for him pure abstractions. Reason was his sole 
social basis,—the reasonableness or un-reasonableness of a 
situation, an action, or an attitude of mind was for him the 
only criterion of adequately adjusted life in a purely human 
society. 

In Confucianism, again, we find inadequacy and failure at 
the point where we might look for strength,—and this is 
the family. Self-realization is impossible under a patriarchal 
system such as Confucianism sanctions. The self-realized is the 
heretic,—the demand is for conformity to a certain standard 
which was definitely chalked out by the ancient sages and rulers. 

2 . This applies equally truly iu our second consideration, 
“the present functioning of the individual.” There can be 
no self-realization nor present functioning for the individual iu 
the closed system of the patriarchal family unit. Your function 
is determined for you by the patriarch or the conclave of the 
generations above you, and anything which disturbs that order 
is considered subversive in theory. It follows in the average 
educated Confucian family that the infant wields the scepter 
and has ample opportunity to give vent to his or her most ill 
temper, often openly provoked. What was said above of the 
family holds equally true here and it is easily evident that the 
family as such holds no place as a medium in religious educa¬ 
tion. Certain superstitious rites iu connection with family ob¬ 
servances are learned automatically but social functioning is 
learned out of experience, expediency, and the exigencies of any 
one given case. When we fall back on the Confucian school to 
which a boy may be sent we profit little. We find as above in 
the family and now in the school that there is practically no reli¬ 
gious instruction under the age of eight years and none con¬ 
cretely beyond that period. There is no kindergarten, and a 
child may be put into school and begin memorizing characters or 
ideographs at the age of six or seven. Large sections of the 
classics are committed to memory in this way for perhaps a 
period of two or three years, but with no explanations of mean- 
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ings. The sounds of the characters are learned as such with no 
actual explanation of their meaning till after this preliminary 
period of two or three years. Then the magic words are labori¬ 
ously and abstractly explained in the sayings and deeds of the 
sages Or the historic situations of the kingdoms of old,—prime 
pabulum for the mature mind, but inevitable confusion for the 
adolescent. There is no application of or training in theory and 
any deviation from the accepted interpretation of any given 
theory is frowned upon as tmorthodox and heretical. In spite 
of such a system we do find that ethical conceptions do sink into 
the minds of the pupits to a certain limited extent, but the 
response is rather passive and abstract than aggressive, and 
Consists in a Certain calm ability to endure the encroachments of 
Others who act Unethically rather than a definite individual 
ethical performance of ethical functions. This is the charac¬ 
teristic attitude of reliance Upon the abstract reasonableness of a 
situation, or an action which is so often associated with the 
Chinese mind. Reasonableness iu this sense is synonymous 
With ethical, and the phrase, “He is acting unreasonably,” 
tvhich is so often oii the lips of the innocent sufferer, or the 
One who considers himself to be sucb,-^-the sinned against,— 
means that the attitude of the person in question is unethical 
according to well-established and ancient standards, but as 
these standards are in abstracto , as we might say, there may 
be no room for repentance on the part of the sinning one, at 
the same time that the sinned against falls back passively upon 
the un-assailability of the also abstract reasonableness of his 
position* 

These Considerations have been thus outlined in order that 
We might have definitely before the mind the actual conditions 
Which confront one as otie faces the problem of religious ed¬ 
ucation viewed in what is assumed to be its highest aspect or 
Conception, the Christian conception. Unfortunately too much 
Of this historic system and method had been assimilated into the 
Christian system with the inevitable results. It is essential to 
keep in mind a few primary facts or Considerations: 

(1) The failure of Pagan religious education to utilize the 
latent forces and situations of the home. 

(2) The disintegrating influences of the patriarchal home 
wheu considered as a closed system. 

(3) The lack of any emphasis upon present functioning on 
the part of the youth due to the patriarchal system. 
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(4) The lack of concreteness in all ethical teaching,—the 
bases for all ethical conceptions being considered as worked 
out in past ages. 

(5) The failure to in any way adapt such teaching to the 
needs or condition of the pupil. 

The solution of these difficulties is the problem which 
faces education—I use the word here in its widest meaning— 
in China to-day. I11 the government system of education in the 
sciences there is no provision for religious education^-though 
there is still provision made for instruction in the prescribed 
ethics of the old masters. In this, however, there has been no 
serious attempt at adaptation to the needs of the pupil. As in 
the past so here again the classics are utilized and they stand 
as the criterion both . for literary style and for ethics. As 
knowledge of the theory of teaching progresses we may confi¬ 
dently look for a change for the better in this sphere in the not 
distant future.. This eou.vietion is based .upon the fact that 
already there has been made considerable progress in adapting 
the laborious process ,of the learning of the character to the 
ability and needs of the pupil as evidenced by many excellent 
text-books for primary and intermediary education published 
by the now famous Commercial Tress of Shanghai. But, as 
noted above, there is no provision of any kind for religious 
education in any true use of the term, and there can be none 
under the older conceptions.. ,Q,ne effect of the new Republic¬ 
anism is to elevate Confucianism from a lifeless religion to a 
position of influence as a noble ethical system.. The gross 
degradation of the great popular religious systems has produced 
toward them increasing indifference on the part of the common 
people, and, as a result, there is brought into our view a great 
people who suddenly find themselves for the most pa,rt practi¬ 
cally devoid of religious conceptions. fiow is religious educa¬ 
tion, considered as distinctly Christian, prepared to meet this 
tremendous problem ? 

In the first place let »s loo,k at the question historically. 
In this attempt our criticism wi 1,1 ,of necessity have to be .des¬ 
tructive. There have, of cotfrse, been exceptions to any general 
statements which one can make. There has been growth in 
knowledge and in Christian character but this has been lather 
in spite of the methods of instruction pursued, and Ihe except 
tious have proved the rule, just as has been the case in such 
large measure in our so-called Christian lands. For the sake 
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of concreteness and simplicity we will condense the five consid¬ 
erations noted above into three general considerations aud use 
them rather loosely as our guide or criteria:— 

1. Failure to appreciate from the standpoint of religious 
education the strength and weakness of the home as a closed 
patriarchal system. 

2. Tack of concreteness in instruction and failure to empha¬ 
size present functioning. 

3. Failure to adapt education to the needs of the pnpil, 

I. In the first connection it is interesting to note a distinct 
and vital line of cleavage as between the policy of Roman 
Catholic Missions 011 the one side and Protestant Missions on 
the other. This is their interpretation of what is to be the 
unit within the church. For the Roman Catholic this is 
always the home, which conception carries with it certain 
great elements of strength along with certain grave dangers. 
For the Protestant the unit has always been the individual, for 
reasons which to the Protestant, at least, have been perfectly 
valid. Consequently, as compared with Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism has apparently spread with alarming rapidity, and 
this fact is borne out at least numerically, as a perusal of com¬ 
parative statistics will show. Now, whatever else Protestant¬ 
ism might have done, it was evident that this emphasis upon 
the individual had to be made—it is the heart of any real ethics 
and religion. In this situation it was inevitable that from the 
ancient viewpoint such effort should be considered as a de- 
Socializing influence, if we may be permitted that word—it was 
deliberately breaking up the cohesion, and also the coercion, of 
the past for what appeared to be a less social order of society. 

II. In the second place we consider the lack of concreteness 
in education and a failure to place adequate emphasis upon 
present functioning. It is difficult not to appear unjust in 
criticism here but any injustice is certainly not the intentiou 
of the writer. Nevertheless, it is essential that the facts, in so 
far as it is possible to isolate or define them, should be faced. 
Under a pagan civilization this question presents serious diffi¬ 
culties which to a large extent never appear under our so-called 
Christian system. Many avenues are open here for the child 
to enter which are not available there for the simple reason that 
the situations have not been presented which would create such 
functional possibilities, at the same time that certain avenues 
have been in the necessities of the case quite closed. Never* 
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theless, the fact that the second and third generations of Chinese 
Christians have apareutly failed to establish a self-respecting and 
self-propagating Christian community seems to indicate that 
there has been that element lacking in their training which 
would tend to produce active, spontaneous evidence of the 
Christian spirit. It seems reasonable to trace this failure, in 
considerable measure at least, back to such a situation as is 
covered by our second consideration—this evident lack of 
concreteness in teaching and the failure to emphasize present, 
social functioning. Teaching has been too theoretical and 
abstract and efficiency and effectiveness have been too much 
based upon the ability to answer catechetical questions, and an 
exhaustive but often undigested knowledge of the Bible as the 
text-book of righteousness. 

III. This brings us at once to our third consideration, or 
criticism, which has been the failure to adapt religious education 
to the needs of the pupil, considered from the standpoint of age 
and previous training. As we have seen above, this is mani¬ 
festly the great historic fault which one must find with all past 
education in China whether fostered by the government or by 
Christian institutions. The Analects and similar pabulum have 
ever been the food for the struggling child of seven or eight 
years! Religious education has failed here as at other points, 
but perhaps here most grossly. Only within the last few years 
and even now very inadequately has there been any attempt to 
adapt religious education to the need of the child. This is 
most clearly and forcefully evidenced by the numerous cate¬ 
chisms, both individual and union—that is, compiled by joiut 
committees—which appear everywhere and are in constant use. 
Children of eight or ten years will glibly recite pages of theolog¬ 
ical dogmatism the opening lines of which will run into these 
general metaphysical depths :—- 

“ In the beginning there was one true God; 

Creator of heaven and earth, and creator of man. 

After six days of work he rested his body 
And upon this day of rest his blessing placed. 

The true God, the hord, is a Spirit, 

Who is alive forever and is most wise. 

His glorious throne is the heaven above 
And the earth below is his footstool.” 

These considerations suggest to us certain problems in 
religious education which must be worked upon and solved 
in the immediate future. Our discussion applies particularly 
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to the young child, though some of the considerations doubtless 
project themselves up into the higher levels of education. 
The questions involved in the training of adults whether in 
higher institutions of learning or in church classes do not 
particularly interest us here. 

1. In the first place the content, the material of instruction, 
must be changed to meet the demands of the pupil. There 
must be a great burning of the books more thorough than the 
great burning of Ck‘iu Shill Huang Ti and the fuel for these 
fires should be the catechetical books or “ rhymers,” often 
called “primers of truth,” or “introductions,” the opening 
phrase of which is usually the delightfully simple and ap¬ 
parently harmless sentence, “Iu the beginning there was one 
true God.” The mere translation of books and courses 
which have been prepared for the child of the Occident will 
not prove sufficient to meet the demands of the case. The life 
and environment of the Chinese child must be studied as it 
never has been studied before, to the end that its ethical 
problems and needs may be better understood, to the end that 
adequate instruction as to how to meet these recurring 
problems may be given. So-called “pure Biblical instruction ” 
must not be made a mere fetish. Religious and ethical 
conceptions or ideas which the child has ready to hand 
should be utilized as much as possible. Material which 
is acceptable to an American child should never be considered, 
for that reason and no other, per se acceptable to the Chinese 
child and the best adapted to his needs. Certain it is that the 
“theological treatises” of the past which still linger and are 
miscalled “primers” should be annihilated root and branch, 
so far as the religious instruction of the child is concerned. 

2 . A second pressing need is the adaptation of material, 
after it has been chosen, to the age of the child. Here we 
find that some slight progress has been made, but is one-sided 
for the simple reason that our first consideration has not been 
complied with. An attempt is being made, and with good 
success, to translate the graded lessons of the International 
Sunday School Association, but this effort is sure to prove faulty 
because of the wholesale adoption of a single system. It is a 
system which did not evolve from a Chinese environment and to 
just the extent to which it did not evolve it will fail where it 
should succeed. As has been noted above, the Commercial Press 
for several years has been preparing text-books, graded, for 
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the government schools, but these text-books have concerned 
themselves with what we may call “the sciences” and have 
left untouched the field of religious education. It is evident, 
however, that the influence of this movement has already 
been felt to a certain extent in the realm of religious education 
and a great advance in this field awaits but the men or women 
who are qualified to sift out the material and adequately to adapt 
it to the needs of the child. 

3. In the third place we are faced with the question of the 
child’s environment and his relations in life. The general 
question of the choice of material has been dealt with above. 
In this section we are more particularly concerned with the 
interpretation of the environment of the child and the effort 
to make every possible use of the child’s social relations and 
to utilize them in his religious education, and also to correlate 
his religious education to the rest of his life. One naturally 
turns to the family as the earliest group within which the 
child functions, and we are immediately faced by the difficulties 
which have already been pointed out. The individual has 
always been quite subservient to society, to the clan, to the 
family group, and to the patriarch within the group. This 
gives the impression of unity and solidarity at the same time that 
it produces either lack of initiative and personal responsibility, 
or friction and disintegration. It is evident that there will be 
need for a thorough study of this primary group and a careful 
re-analysis of all of its elements. In its logical ultimates such 
an analysis might at times force one to teach not the “father¬ 
hood” but the “grand-fatherhood” of God l The revision 
of the Chinese family is but one of the problems which has been 
bequeathed to the present day. 

The problems of religious education are rendered indefini¬ 
tely more complex by the growth of the new democracy. This 
represents the wider relations into which the child comes. 
The government has been a system severed from the individual 
and virtue consisted in following its behests in the payment of 
taxes which were in large measure mis-appropriated, and in 
suffering patiently under an almost impossible civil administra¬ 
tion. But a new situation now faces us and with the suffrage 
and a growing individual independence there will be need of a 
re-adjustment in the emphasis which religious education has 
made in the past. Passive virtues are not the virtues of 
democracy, and our religious education must hinge on the 
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principle of enlightened social initiative. The restricted 
sphere of the individual and the deadening, oppressive weight 
of a patriarchal system which extended through the family and 
clan up into the government may be advanced as at least an 
excuse for the great mass of theoretical and abstract religious 
instruction which has been used in the past, but the present 
day makes new and insistent demands and any system of 
religious education which ignores this social and, at the same 
time, this individual erisis and emancipation, is doomed to 
inefficiency and to ultimate failure. 


The Function of the Missionary in the Writing of 

Chinese History 

KENNETH S. LATOURKTTE. 


m HE function of the foreign historian of China is that of 
leader, interpreter, and recorder. He must lead in the 
rewriting of Chinese history. The Chinese have been 
writing history for many centuries and in no nation has 
more care been taken to preserve and compile the records of 
public events. In fulness, in a certain kind of critical ability, 
and iu the recording, without perspective, of political history, 
they lose nothing by comparison with Western writers. As in so 
many other branches of learning, however, they have suffered 
by isolation and inbreeding, and represent in many phases of 
their historiography an arrested development. For history in 
its economic, sociological, geographical, institutional, and 
constitutional aspects, they have cared but little. There is a 
lack of that mental background which in science finds its ex¬ 
pression in the theory of evolution, and which, consciously or 
unconsciously, is so potent an influence iu the West in all recent 
interpretations of history. They have lacked the breadth of 
view which comes from a knowledge of the history of the 
other nations. 

In rewriting the history of China the foreigner must take 
the lead. He must remember, however, that the best and final 
histories of China are to be written by the Chinese. They 
have a knowledge of the language, an understanding of the 
soul of their own people, and a patriotic interest far superior 
to any which the foreigner can hope to have. But the 
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foreigner can blaze the way. He can write or direct the 
writing of text-books and can help in the reorganization of 
the teaching of history in the schools. He can be the pioneer. 
His glory will be in the school of Chinese historians which 
will follow him. 

The foreign historian must be an interpreter. On him 
must devolve for some time to come the duty of interpreting 
China, through its history, to other foreigners. Every foreigner 
who works in China for the uplift of the people needs an 
understanding of the nation, its institutions, its traditions, its 
methods of thought—an understanding into which the historical 
viewpoint must enter. Moreover, as the eyes of the West are 
turned more and more toward China, there is a growing need 
for those who, with the accuracy and sympathy of experts, 
can place the history of this great nation before the reading 
public. For the supplying of these needs, those who work in 
China, and the general public, must for some time to come look 
to the foreigner. More and more Chinese trained in the West 
and in the modern schools of China are sharing with the for¬ 
eigner the task of text-book making, and it will not be many 
decades, we hope, until, through such institutions as the Com¬ 
mercial Press, they will have entirely taken over the responsi¬ 
bility for this work. But it is probable that it will be many 
years before their energies will be so freed from the tasks 
awaiting them in their own land that they will have leisure to 
state their case to the world. 

Even then there will remain a real and important need for 
the combining of Western and Chinese history. Our Western 
historians of to-day are still provincial. Their efforts are, with 
rare exceptions, confined to that historical line of development 
which begins in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
continues through Judea, Greece, and Rome, and culminates in 
the civilizations of modern Europe aud America. The East 
has been closely studied only at its points of contact with the 
West, and these until the last century were largely confined to the 
Mediterranean and the eastern borders of Europe. The time has 
come, however, for a larger understanding of the history of 
mankind as a whole. The present mingling of the races of the 
world brings not only the necessity but the opportunity for an 
historical study of mankind which will not be confined to one 
branch of the human family, but will include the whole. Iu 
this world-history the Chinese will have no unimportant place. 
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They must not, however, be asked to do all the work of putting 
their history in the form in which it can be compared with 
that of the West. The Chinese aud Western historians of 
the future, with mutual understanding and appreciation of 
each other’s methods, should work together in friendly 
collaboration. 

The foreign historian can also be a recorder. China has 
never passed through more stirring times than during our 
generation. Any material reflecting intelligibly the passing 
events will, if preserved, be of great value in future years. The 
foreign historian can collect material, newspapers, pamphlets, 
proclamations, and he can keep a diary. Such work well done 
will not bear immediate fruit, but will be greatly worth while 
in years to come. 

Most of us in missionary service are too occupied with the 
more pressing and more immediate duties of our calling to 
devote much time to this work. Our number, however, has in 
years past contained, and even now contains, notable contrib¬ 
utors to Chinese history. They have usually been men who 
in the midst of busy lives have found time to follow as a hobby 
a particular field of history. Their example shows wliat some of 
the rest of us might do if we would. More of our men now 
untrained for the work might, while on furlough, if not over¬ 
whelmed by deputation work, take courses in historical method. 
More of us might, too, keep in touch with such matters by 
becoming members of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. All of us can keep diaries and can collect 
current material of importance. With the growth of Christian 
colleges there will more and more be among us men who have 
had in the home-lands special training in historical method and 
who are giving their time to the teaching of history. To these 
we should look increasingly for work of value both by them¬ 
selves and by thefr students. 
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Present State of Mohammedanism in China 

E. W. THWING. 


HISTORY. 


m HE Chinese record that Mohammedanism entered China 
about the year A.D., 629, during the Tang Dynasty. 
Teachers from the prophet, and the u Heavenly Classic, ” 
% m. (Koran), were sent for by the Emperor Chen-kuan 
because of a dream, so their story goes. They catne to Canton, 
and to the capital, Si-11 gan-fu, and were kindly received by the 
Emperor, who gave the order to build a mosque at Canton. 
The right to worship according to the new religion was made free 
in the Empire. The religion spread. In one hundred years 
five thousand temples or mosques were built. The number 
reported in 742 is 5)358. 

While the Arabs had been introducing the teaching of 

Islam, from Canton, the faith in the “True Lord” was 

reaching out towards China from the West, and the sword of 
the prophet was soon to conquer Turkestan. In 713 a Moslem 
leader took Bokhara, and Samarkand, and Mohammedanism 
was established in Khonresen, where later the Ouigour nation 
was founded, sometimes called the Kingdom of Ui-Ui. Some 
claim that the present name Hui-Hui (JeJ 0) came from this 
nation which has long since disappeared. As early as A.D. 
708 an embassy came from the West to Si-ngau-fu bringing 
rich presents and the holy books. They reached China via 
Kashgar. From that time on many more came and settlements 
were made in Kansuh and Shensi. For more than a thousand 

years they have kept the faith iti these Western provinces. 

Some of these Moslems from the West have been of Turkish or 
Persian descent, and often show the difference of origin in 
face and figure. Their language and use of the Arabic has 
much of the Turkish and Persian element. I have a Chinese 
Arabic reading book, published many years ago for these 
Western Mohammedan tribes, and the characters are given in 
the Persian form. A leading Ahung in Peking recently recited 
to me some of the Koran in both Arabic and Persian. He 
showed me a most beautiful copy of the Koran written in gold 
and black with wonderful ornamentation. It is said that the 
Koran is often bound in 36 books, containing 114 chapters, 
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and 6,666 verses. They have quite an extensive library of 
works on the Koran, written copies, commentaries, and diction¬ 
aries, in Peking. 

It is said that some 25 years after the introduction of the 
new faith into China, the Emperor Shang-nien (A.D. 674), on 
account of a rebellion in Shen-si which he was not able to 
subdue, sent and asked the Caliph to send 3,000 soldiers from 
Arabia to help him. These were sent, and being richly 
rewarded for their bravery, concluded to remain. The Emperor 
secured good and virtuous wives for them from the province of 
Kiangsi, who were brought to Si-ngan-fu and given to the 
Arabian soldiers. These men proved of much help to the 
government, and they have had much influence on the growth 
of Mohammedanism in the West. Another account says that 
again in 755 the Emperor Son-tsong asked Caliph Abu- 
Giafer for more of his Arabs, and that 4,000 soldiers were 
sent who also married Chinese wives and settled in West 
China. In these early years the trade from Canton with 
Arabia was quite extensive, and many ships were going 
back and forth, Many thousands of the Mohammedans lived 
in Canton. Iu A. D. 850 it is related that there was a 
Mohammedau judge, specially appointed by the Emperor to 
live at Canton, and who decided matters connected with his 
people. 

The influence of the Moslems thus extended throughout 
China, coming in from both the South and the West. At the 
time of Kublai Khan, 1280, in the Yuen dynasty, they had 
much power at court. 

Marco Polo states that from 1280 to 1300 the whole 
population of Yunnan was largely Mohammedan. During the 
last century there were many rebellions and some fearful mas¬ 
sacres of Mohammedans in this province. 

It is estimated that there are nearly three million here at 
present. In Kansuh the number given is some five million and 
in Shensi about two million. These three provinces give more 
than nine-tenths of the total in China, which is about ten 
million or a little more. 

They have uot been great proselyters, but have grown by 
natural increase and also by the care of many poor children. 
They hold strongly to their faith, but have not been very 
active in making their doctrines fully known. The priests 
learn to recite in the Arabic from the Koran. 
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CONDITIONS TO-DAY. 

The influence of modern times and also of some of the 
Christian literature is being felt and is bringing about a change 
and new activity, especially here in Peking. The leaders of the 
Mohammedans in Peking are now waking up to the need of 
progress and change. 

They have started an Educational Bureau and Progressive 
Society. They are publishing new books and discussing the 
questions between Christianity and the Moslem faith. They 
now publish a magazine in Arabic and Chinese. 

The old spirit of conservatism is changing and they are 
beginning to feel that they must investigate. Their sacred 
book the Koran (Chinese, “ Heavenly Classic ”) has been more 
than a thousand years in China, and has been intoned by their 
priests in Arabic in all parts of the land. But never would 
they translate their sacred book into common Chinese. Now, 
however, they are planning to translate the Koran, and have 
already, recently, translated and published the first chapter 
in Chinese. I took breakfast with some of the leaders 
recently. They said that they wished to come into more 
friendly touch with others. They read some tracts, just pre¬ 
pared, about the Bible, with much interest. One said: “Foreign¬ 
ers have translated the Koran into English, German, French, 
etc. Must we say there are no Chinese to do it ? It must be 
done.” It will be quite a task, and will be an interesting work. 

One great aim is to lead them now to study the Law and 
the Gospel, “confirmed” by their prophet. Since some terms 
used in our Chinese Bible are offensive or not clear to them, 
the Bible Societies might well put out a special edition of the 
Gospels for the Chinese Moslems using some of the words, 
equally good, that they understand so well. To-day is a time 
of great opportunity to bring to them the Gospel of Salvation. 

A part of the Moslem programme for China is the develop¬ 
ing of education and industry among their people ; progress 
and reform ; translation ; publication and expounding of their 
doctrines ; and within, strengthening the faith, while without 
they seek to oppose “the destructive books of the times” 
(Christian literature). They are now planning for meetings, 
lectures, explaining their ceremonies and doctrines, explaining 
the Koran, as well as the history and commentaries of their 
faith. They are also taking up the question of health and 
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sanitation. They have sent out notices calling for written 
contributions from all who can write, and inviting questions 
and general discussion. This general programme of the new 
movement was issued in January, 1916, and sitice then they 
have published several books and papers and apolegetics taking 
up and arguing against some of the criticisms made by 
Christians. Some of their present-day writings are very 
interesting reading. They are adopting Christian methods to 
strengthen Islam faith. It reminds one of the forward movement 
a few years ago, among the Buddhists of Japan, when they 
began to adopt our methods of preaching, Sunday schools, 
and Young Men’s Associations. 

This is a social and intellectual movement in Chinese 
Islam, based on the idea of social reform and modern progress. 
The central office of this forward movement is at the chief 
mosque iu Peking in the southern part of the city. The chief 
Ahung here, who speaks Arabic fairly well, aud who has been 
to Mecca, has been very friendly to me. He told me a few 
days ago, in speaking of reform work, that he had some two 
years ago attended our reform meeting, and had taken home 
our printed outline aud programme. He said : “that work is 
quite iu line with Islam.” They say they are deeply interested 
in opium prohibition and temperance work, although in the 
west many Mohammedans trade in opium. The social service 
idea is one point of contact to reach their hearts ; the worship 
of one true God, Lord of Heaveu and Earth, is another point 
of union. If by friendly intercourse we may lead them to 
study the Gospel, the “ Yin-Chi-loh ” or “Evangel,” which 
their own prophet recommended, they may come to understand 
the will of their “True Lord” and the way of salvation 
through Jesus the Saviour, the “Er-Sa” (Arabic “Isa”) of 
their own book. It is interesting to note that this word used 
for Jesus by the Chinese Moslems is the same word for 
“Saviour” found in the prophet’s name, Isaiah, “Salvation 
of Jehovah.” (Isa, or Ya-Sa, Heb. Yah ya-sha.) It means 
“to be spacious,” therefore “to set free,” “to aid,” “to 
succour,” “to help,” “to save.” By changing the vowels it 
came to be “ Ye-Sou” in Greek. 

THE NEW OPPORTUNITY. 

Converts from Islam among the Chinese may have been 
few iu the past; may we not look for more aud larger numbers 
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in the future? These changes mean a new opportunity. 
With 45,000 Christian converts from Islam in Sumatra, and 
20,000 in Java, what may we not hope for in China ? It is 
time for a special forward movement for the Moslems. We 
must provide new literature, we must think and work and 
pray for them more earnestly. They, like the Jews, acknowl¬ 
edge the “ True Lord ” but are blinded as to the atoning work 
of Jesus. 

Yet they firmly believe that He is a prophet of God, and 
that He is coming to set up His Kingdom on earth. He is 
called “the Word of God,” and “the Spirit of God” in the 
Koran. As these Chinese Mohammedans are ready to investi¬ 
gate may we not lead them to investigate more truly the 
mystery of these names ? 

A Chinese book, which gives some of the history of this 
faith in China (|^ ! ^ jJ§), records that Mahomet explained 

to Shih T'aug (who was sent by the Emperor in 629 to learn 
of the Koran) what his great work was. He said : “I receive 
every day from the True Lord some portion of the Ku-ra-ni, 
i.e ., the Koran, and have to expound its meaning, and have to 
conduct worship of the True Son, morning and evening.” 
Cannot we show them that although he was the prophet of the 
one True Lord, yet he also knew and studied the Evangel, and 
worshipped “the True Son ” ? Why has this been lost? 

In chapter 19 of the Koran, in speaking of God’s com¬ 
mand to John the Baptist, it reads: “And We said, O John, 

receive the book of the Law.And We bestowed on him 

wisdom, when he was yet a child, and mercy from Us, and 
purity of life.” Whom does this “We” and “Us” refer to? 

Not to the prophet Mahomet, as co-operating with God for 
this was 500 years before his time, but is it not rather an 
indication of the divine Persons in the One True God ? It is 
like Gen. 1:26, “Let us make man, in our image, after our 
likeness.” 

Now that the Chinese Moslems are investigating, shall we 
not put forth more effort to lead them to believe in the 
profound mystery of the Godhead, the Holy Trinity in the 
One and only True God ? If they will only study the Law and 
the Gospel, the Prophets and the Psalms, that their great leader 
recommended, they may come to believe in the Three yet One, 
the only True Living God. 
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A Tribute of Love 

God brought into being the beautiful soul of 
Cornelia Leavenworth Bonnell He placed it in a frail 
tenement of clay. But her shining eyes looked out 
upon the new world she had come to visit, and made 
it a happier place for all who knew her. 

In telling me a little of her youthful days, she represented 
that she was sometimes rather a troublesome little maiden. 
But I, who knew and dearly loved her for nearly twenty 
years, cannot believe she was ever “troublesome” to anyone. 

Through her early years of study she was occasionally 
interrupted by severe illnesses, but God’s love ever guarded 
the precious life and her indomitable will and strong courage 
also helped to overcome every difficulty. Though there was 
a scant supply of health and sometimes of funds also, she 
finally graduated at Vassar College, later adding a course in 
Kindergarten, and also one in Bible study at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Newton. 

During these later years her body showed serious symp¬ 
toms of weakness and disease. Slowly, through the help of 
a dear friend, she came to see that the Life of the Lord for 
the body (“I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me”) was 
as truly for her as for Paul of old. She received this precious 
gift with enthusiasm as well as thankfulness, and from that 
time life was all new to her. The indwelling Christ had 
become her ever present supply for every need. What mat¬ 
tered her frail body, now that He had come to be her lifef 

Satan was jealous over her new-found joy and determined 
to destroy it. The story of his onslaught at this time is 
indeed a sad one. Some of her friends utterly misunderstood 
and forsook her. But God’s grace proved sufficient. She was 
brought out of it all in such victory, and her feet so grounded 
upon the Rock, that all the rest of her life was gladdened 
and strengthened by this experience. 

She had long wished to come to China as a missionary, 
having this in view during the years of her student life. She 
applied to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, but was not 
accepted. Full of zeal ? No doubt. Well fitted ? Yes. But 
who would accept the responsibility of sending such a frail body 
off alone to China, to probably “ die on the road ” ? 
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But she had given her life to God for China and He had 
accepted it. Surely He had His way. This was all she asked 
or wanted. So she waited. 

A call for a kindergartner, from Miss Martha Jewell of 
Shaughai, found her ready and eager to go. She heard in 
this not only Miss Jewell’s call, but God’s. The little chil¬ 
dren who received her teaching in those years will never 
forget her. But she, though glad to serve them, was soon 
busy in her spare hours with a Chinese teacher, studying the 
language, for was she not sure she was to use it in God’s 
good time, and that this position was just a stepping-stone to 
the work she had come to do ? 

* * * 

On the last day of the last century, about six o’clock in 
the afternoon, five women came out of the Shanghai mission¬ 
ary prayer meeting aud stood together in the narrow passage¬ 
way between Union Church and Union Church Hall. They 
were led and impelled by God Himself. For months the same 
fire had been burning in all their hearts ; the same burden 
(in some cases for years) had been upon their souls,—the 
thousands of outcast girls and women in Shanghai. God 
surely cared for these more than they did. But He needed 
helpers to save them. 

These women, grouped there under the darkening winter 
sky, each prayed. They offered themselves as channels for 
God’s purposes for these sad sisters of theirs. There was no 
society behind them. In fact, though they never thought of 
it at the time, one was a Methodist, one a Baptist, one an 
Episcopalian, one a China Inland missionary, and one a 
Presbyterian. They had no money, no house in which to 
inaugurate this effort; no workers (the greatest need of all); 
but by this act of definite faith and petition they formed 
themselves, even though unconsciously at the time, into a 
Committee of the Door of Hope. 

* * * 

During those winter days of 1900 the soldiers of many 
nationalities were in camps in lower Hougkew. The sad 
happenings of that sad year in China had brought them there, 
and among them were many brave men and true. But, alas, 
there were the others also, and the usual call of a camp for 
wine and women had caused many a but to be built on the 
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edges of the camps, where those two “needs” of the men 
could be supplied. 

On Christmas day, a week before the gathering of those 
five women for prayer, Miss Bonnell had had occasion to pass 
this way. She saw a little of its awful shame and sorrow, and 
in no uncertain tones she heard God say to her, “ Ye shall not 
see my face except your sister be with you.” This was her 
call ; and she never hesitated for one moment in her answer. 
Those praying women knew of no worker, but who will say 
that before they called God was not answering? Miss Bonnell 
knew not of their longings and prayers, but who does not 
see God fitting in His own plans ? They all waited for God 
to show His way. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the Committee issued a prospectus in which 
they asked other missionaries to help, that they might open 
a House of Refuge. They fully realized that the need of a 
suitable worker was far greater than the need of funds, but in 
His own time God brought them and Miss Bonnell together. 

* * '!' 

It was not till November of the following year that the 
Home was opened. A Chinese house in an alley-way off Sew¬ 
ard Road, the property of Mr. Woo Hoong Niok,—who proved 
very like a father to Miss Bonnell—was rented, and a Chinese 
Bible-woman and servant secured. About two years previous 
Miss Elliot had opened a similar Home, but soon leaving for 
Japan, had given all its furniture, about five hundred dollars’ 
worth, to one of the Committee. This was moved in, and 
on a cold winter day Miss Bonnell and the Committee gathered 
here, with coolies, mops, and brooms, to put the place in order. 
As His seal upon the work the Rord had already sent in the 
first inmate, a sinning Chinese girl, who soon became very 
dear to Miss Bonnell. 

Those chilly November days in the new Chinese Home 
proved too trying for her, and she was soon very ill. Or was 
it the adversary, full of wrath that his territory was to be 
invaded, who was allowed to test us all in the very beginning ? 
Miss Bonnell was soon removed to the home of one of the 
Committee, having the Chinese girl as her attendant, and 
during the days of this severe illness she sowed in this dark 
heart the seeds of a living faith in Him who came to seek and 
save just such as she. 
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We waited prayerfully during those anxious days, but in 
perfect trust that God would not suffer the enemy to take her 
life. Suddenly one afternoon she insisted upon going back 
to the Home. The urging of her hostess to remain a little 
longer proved of no avail. That uight about midnight the 
timorous knocking of her who was to be the second inmate 
was heard, and Miss Bounell knew God took her back just 
in time to bid her welcome. Her life was full of just such 
listening aud obedience. Once she was wakened out of a 
sound sleep at midnight and realized that she must go at once 
to a certain place: here she found one of the girls had just 
swung herself over the edge of the railing on the second 
story verandah, and superhuman strength seemed to be given 
her for a few moments as she drew the body in, unloosed 
the rope around her neck, aud thus saved her life. A few 
moments later would have been too late. 

During those early days there were many prayers and 
consultations as to what were God’s ways for the work. One 
of the Committee gave a beautiful text—“I will do marvels” 
—which was hung over the front entrance, and this, with the 

verS e—“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.aud all 

those things shall be added unto you”—became the stones 
upon which we always rested our petitions. It was soon 
shown us to trust God for funds as well as for all else, and 
from that day God was the only one who was asked for our 
supplies. He has indeed done marvels, supplying the thous¬ 
and dollars and more that the first year needed, till now when 
more than twice that amount is used each month. He has 
also given us His own called-out workers, both foreigners and 
Chinese. 

While many helped in believing prayer, it was generally 
to Miss Bonnell herself the Lord revealed His ways,—the plans 
for the daily occupations, house-work, sewiug and study ; rules 
for the conduct of the Home ; the doll industry, which has 
steadily developed ; how to deal with serious cases of disease 
and discipline *, aud above all, how to guide these straying feet 
into the way of peace. 

The work was soon associated with the Mixed Court, that 
it might have its sanction and authority, and many an official 
and policeman, both foreign aud Chinese, were more or less 
impressed with her loving and yet strong character. At one 
time an official was angered because a case was decided counter 
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to his liking. He tried to hinder and oppose the work, but in 
a short time was removed and a kindly man put in his place. 
Miss Bonnell was always glad to testify to the kindness she 
constantly received at Court, giving God, and never herself, 
the praise. 

* * * 

After four years, when the work was well established and 
by God’s blessing many serious difficulties had been overcome, 
Mr. Shen Ten Ho and a number of his Chinese friends asked to 
become associated with it. After much prayer and careful 
consideration it was decided to accept their kind offer, with 
the distinct understanding that all authority and decisions be 
in the hauds of Miss Bonnell and the Committee. They 
willingly assented to this, and at once subscribed twelve 
hundred dollars a year. They opened a Receiving Home on 
Foochow Road and fitted it up, paid all expense for upkeep 
and servants, purchased a ricksha for Miss Bonnell, put in 
a telephone, and secured a special Chinese detective. They 
also secured the enactment of new laws limiting the age 
of inmates in the brothels, and had notices posted in each 
one that the Receiving Home was always open to receive any 
who were unkindly treated, if they could effect their escape. 
The sad stories of torture that we had heard were certainly 
somewhat lessened by this notice. Mr. Shen Ten Ho had 
a native artist paint eight large pictures which were hung 
in the Receiving Home and which, in a very realistic way, 
tell the story of a Chinese girl forced into a life of shame 
and finally making her escape to this Home, her transfer 
to the Door of Hope and life there, till she is happily married 
and taken away by her husband. 

Miss Bonnell felt she must make this Receiving Home 
her home, and here she lived for many years in the heart 
of Foochow Road. Each side of her was a large tea house 
and opium deu ; opposite, still worse dens of infamy, and every 
evening, away on into the night, the inmates from the houses 
of shame were carried on the shoulders of coolies through 
the thronged streets as advertisements of the houses which 
sent them forth. (This practice was finally discontinued by 
the influence of the Chinese Committee.) 

Miss Bonnell used to stand night after night at her 
window, till, as she once told me, her “eyes seemed glued 
to it,” looking out upon the scene below. In those years, 
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after six o’clock in the evening, no carriages were allowed 
to pass this way for it was always a densely packed mass 
of Chinese men, with here and there a Chinese woman servant. 
Who can estimate the outcome of her prayers as she waited 
thus in sorrow of soul ? 

But she was not satisfied to see only the oiitside. And 
so one evening she went with my husband and myself, under 
the escort of a large and kiudly Chinese policeman, to see 
the inside of Foochow Road life, so far as visitors were allowed 
to do so. In the large tea houses and opium dens we were 
able to say a few words to some of the women. We also 
visited the ‘‘Women’s Theater ” (the only theater where women 
were allowed upon the stage), and the saddest place of all—a 
“Sing-Song House.” As we left her at her door at a late 
hour, she said to me, “It seemed as if I must take that 
child-girl in my arms and bring her away.” I fear she 
slept little that night. The iron had gone into her soul’s 
depths. But every experience was a call for renewed consecra¬ 
tion and more earnest service. 

Nearly every day new calls came to her. Oh ! the stories 
of sorrow, sin, and shame that were poured into her ears ! 
She inquired into every detail and was quick to discern any 
false representations, but alas, nearly all were all too true. 
Later she took them to the Mixed Court, where some^were 
given back to friends, others sent to a native Refuge, but 
many given over to the Door of Hope, whither Miss Bonnell 
conducted them. No matter how hardened these women and 
girls were, it was from lack of love, and as her love was freely 
given to them they came to understand the wondrous love 
of Christ, some of them testifying that the Door of Hope 
had opened for them the door of Heaven. She had printed 
on her stationery, “ Until He find it,” and with this Seeking 
Exampler ever before her she too went on seeking. 

Shortly after our Chinese Committee secured the law for 
the “limit of age,” Miss Bontiell realized that a number 
of children would be freed and very likely given into our 
care. So another building was secured near the Seward Road 
Home, aud another foreign lady helper. None too soon were 
these plans adjusted. A family of about thirty was given 
to us aud they were soon at school and play in their new 
surroundings. How Miss Bonuell’s heart joyed over every 
one! 
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A few months later, as the heat came on, she and I went 
to Chiangwan to see if a country place for them could be 
secured, and soon rented the large Home there for three 
mouths. One hundred dollars put it into repair and another 
hundred paid the rent. But when the three months were 
passed the family had nearly doubled in size and could not 
be accommodated in the former Home. We were told that 
we must leave or purchase. A night of prayer was followed 
by a day of praise when the money needed, between four 
and five thousand dollars, was brought iu, and the Children’s 
Home became our own, in trust for the Lord. The family 
increased and many new needs arose. With a gift of eight 
thousand dollars from the Christian Herald Famine Fund, 
a row of five new cottages was built later, and the readers 
of the Christian Herald gave other sums for the support of 
these worse than famine children. Later, a sanitarium, and 
still later a chapel, in memory of the mother of our Chairman, 
were added. This latter building has made it possible to pass 
on to the village people the Truth as it is in Christ, and 
here also da*y schools for the village children have been opened. 
All this, with visiting in the homes, has found the way into 
many hearts, and a number of these have been brought into 
the Kingdom. 

How these kidnapped children appealed to Miss Bouuell! 
The story of each one was written down—and not a few loved 
and supported by friends iu the Home lauds. One little girl, 
whom she often found weeping, assured her that if her parents 
could only know where she was they would gladly come for 
her. Miss Bonnell wrote the careful description she gave, 
to a missionary friend residing in that far city, who found 
the canal, the street, the alley-way, the bouse, exactly as 
the child had described. But alas, she also fouud that the 
father of the child had sold her to be taken to Shanghai. 
After receiving this letter, with what sorrow Miss Bonnell 
said to me, “I can never tell her. She so thoroughly believes 
iu her father.” 

A few difficulties had arisen in the minds of our Chinese 
Committee, and at the end of four years Mr. Shew Ten Ho 
asked for a conference. Miss Bonnell and I went to his 
residence, when he reluctantly informed us that they had 
decided to discontinue their assistance. “What will you 
do without the Receiving Home?” he asked. We assured 
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him we should not close it, and also of our appreciation of 
their great helpfulness, not only in opening and supporting 
it, but their other varied and very valuable assistance. “But 
it costs one hundred dollars a month,” he said; “what will 
you do for that?” “Just what we do for all our other 
needs,” we replied. “And what is that?” “We ask our 
Heavenly Father.” The conversation that followed was good 
for us all and we never forgot our indebtedness to these kind 
friends, especially to Mr. Sheu Ten Ho, their chairman. 

The growing work soon called for larger premises, and we 
moved into three rows of Chinese houses on North Chekiang 
Road, Here better division of the inmates was possible, the 
first row being called the “First Year Home,” into which the 
newcomers were received. I was present one day when Miss 
Bonuell and a policeman came in from the Court bringing ten 
new girls. Fearful stories had for years been in circulation 
about the Door of Hope, being given out by brothel-keepers 
who thus tried to frighten their inmates who might otherwise 
desire to escape to it. I shall never forget that wailing, fright¬ 
ened, and angry company. But it was for just these the place 
was truly a door of hope, and as new arrivals came iu from 
time to time, bringing their vile and sad memories and habits, 
it was only the Spirit of God who could change and control 
them, and it was indeed a joy to watch His work. But what 
love and wisdom and patience it called for from every one of 
those He had chosen to help Him ! Miss Bounell never seemed 
to be afraid though she met many furious lions in her path. 
She was left one evening with an insane girl. My husband 
and a policeman went to her assistance but before they could 
get to her she called to me over the telephone, “I am not 
afraid.” No, never afraid ! Was not The Presence ever with 
her? 

The second row of houses was also a “First Year Home.” 
In those two Homes industrial work and study halved the 
day. Back of them was the Industrial Home proper, into 
which those who had been with us over a year or more 
entered. Here the time was given almost entirely to industrial 
work under a foreign industrial teacher, the girls beginning to 
receive pay for their labor, thus becoming more or less self- 
supporting. 

A few years later a legacy and gifts made it possible to 
build our present commodious Home on Paoshan Road, intend- 
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ed for the Industrial Home only. Its work had grown in 
favor with ladies of the community and many others also, and 
God’s supply of work has been as sure as His supply of junds. 

But into one end of this new Home were crowded all the 
other members of our large family, as it was inconvenient and 
more expensive to separate them. It was a new building for 
these, and for enlargement of the work, for which Miss Bouuell 
was hoping and planning during her last days. 

As the years went on many who had been with us went 
out as wives, as students in missionary schools, or to be trained 
as nurses, Bible-women, etc. Miss Bouuell followed each one 
with her love and prayer, rejoicing in their joys and sorrowing 
in their sorrows, and sometimes taking quite a journey in order 
to visit them in their new surroundings. Those who were 
suitably married were a real joy to her, some becoming wives 
of Chinese preachers and assistants, others wives of Christians 
in the country stations, many of them proving true helpmeets. 
Alas, it was not always thus. Her heart had many an ache 
over the wrong-doing of others. 

Early in the work it was decided that all of our Christian 
girls must be married to Christian men, and as they nearly all, 
sooner or later, became Christians, we had very few non-Chris¬ 
tian girls to marry. It was, in fact, a discussion of this rule 
that had caused dissatisfaction with some of the members of our 
Chinese Committee who wanted our girls as wives for their 
friends. They felt we could never find a sufficient supply of 
such husbands ! But God has found husbands, as well as work 
and funds, and from the fifteen hundred girls'who have been 
received about one hundred have gone out thus into Christian 
homes. 

Girls occasionally ran away and caused Miss Bonnell great 
anxiety. She made every effort to find them, and was often 
successful, but ouce, failing to do so, she said to me, “Perhaps 
God saw it was better for the Door of Hope for them to be out 
of it. I know every girl receives the seeds of Truth into her 
heart, and if these have not germinated here, they may later, 
when those who have gone get into the school of sorrow 
outside.” 

Miss Bonnell was very jealous in her thought for every 
helper, foreign or Chinese. She assisted in arranging for their 
rest and holidays, and was always eager to take extra work 
herself that some one else might recuperate. She joyously 
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entered into every recreation provided for the members of our 
large family, and the Christmas times were specially happy 
celebrations. In later years the inmates learned the joy of 
giving to others, different families preparing a little feast and 
entertainment for the Waifs and Stray children, for the 
women in the prisons, for the Sabbath school children at the 
Receiving Home, and for the village children in the school at 
Chiangwan. 

Meanwhile the Receiving Home had moved into new 
premises, and a day school, Sabbath school, and evening Gospel 
meetings make it a light in a dark place. Miss Bonnell, with 
the help of two of the Chinese workers, had also been holding 
Sabbath afternoon services among the women prisoners of the 
Mixed Court jail. Hither she had come three years or so 
previously to visit a company of waifs and strays—Chinese 
children the police had taken off the streets, and having no 
other place in which to house them they had been locked up in 
this prison home, under the care of an amah. The Municipal 
Council had been urging the Door of Hope Committee to take 
charge of these children, and after Miss Bounell’s visit to them 
she felt that we could not longer say them nay. She found the 
very foreign worker God had chosen to care for them, so 
another branch of the work—the Home for Waifs and Strays— 
was opened, under the auspices of the Door of Hope, the 
Council paying all expenses in money, but never able to pay 
for the mother-love and care Miss Bonnell and her co-laborer 
gave. It is at 25 Tongshan Road, and in the short four years 
since it was opened has received over 700 children. 

The days went on apace—every part of the work expand¬ 
ing—but not long ago Miss Bonnell remarked to one of the 
Committee that she was troubled because so few new women 
and girls came in, adding that she feared it was because God 
saw our premises were all so crowded we really had no room 
for more. A day of fasting and prayer was decided upon, with 
this need of a new building as its special object. How gladly 
Miss Bonnell put aside every duty that she could, that she 
might be with us as much as possible during the hours of that 
precious day. The treasury was very low •, daily needs asking 
to be supplied ; but we prayed for a larger faith that would 
receive not only their provisions but the greater gift as well. 
Miss Bonnell felt very thankful over this day’s petitions and 
began to prepare plans tor the new building . Her faith was 
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ever thus ; ridiug ever onward victoriously over every seeming 
discouragement and obstacle. 

But she never took one forward step [without waiting upon 
God for His plau. This was the secret of her life. Long 
sleepless hours at night, long hours in her ricksha as she went 
to the Court and the various ground of her duties, were hours of 
prayer. This too was'the secret of no backward steps. She 
was ever going on and on, farther into the will of God. 

Although she always thanked God for the gifts His love 
bestowed upon the work, she longed that they bring blessing 
upon the givers as well. And she told me how she hoped that 
the Chinese might enter more into the privilege of giving to it. 
“It is for them," she said. “ I so want them to have their 
share in it also.” And so when a Bible-woman decided not to 
buy a new garment but to give the price of it to the Door of 
Hope ; when a young Christian brought twenty dollars, saying 
it was what the wine for his wedding would cost and he 
preferred to give it to the Door of Hope ; when one dear 
woman occasionally brought a roll of dimes and dollars she 
had saved in her frugal house-keeping ; or (one of her^last 
gifts) one of our Chinese elders gave her five hundred dollars 
to finish building the new fence arouud our large grounds ; 
it was with special joy that she received these offerings from the 
people to whom she had given her life. 

She was talking one day with a friend about love. With 
her rare smile, she said, “ It is just laying down one's life for 
one’s friends.” To this same friend in their last interview 
she said, “Do you know I love you? I can’t help it, I just 
have to.” I just have to! Yes, she was bom to love, and 
with that love that serves. It was this Iaid-down life of hers 
that bore such rich fruitage. It is true God gave her fellow- 
workers of like precious faith and hope and courage, prepared 
by His own love, each for her special task. But her laid-dowu 
life was a large factor in the inspiration of each of theirs, and 
I know they would all gladly testify to this. 

As a writer she was inimitable. Most of the yearly Reports 
of the Door of Hope were from her pen, and the little booklets, 
“ Shadow and Light,” “PaoTsu,” “ The Story of the Poppy,” 
“The Fifth Precious,” and others, still speak for her. Once after 
writing a manuscript it was mislaid, and she wrote a second. 
On finding the first she saw they were almost word for word 
the same. She told me of it with a quiet joy, for to her owu 
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heart it was a proof that she had written what was given to 
her. As our Committee gathered to hear the reading of the 
reports or booklets before giving them to the printer, we 
felt that each one was more beautiful than the last. And so it 
was, for was she not growing in grace and likeness to her 
Lord? Her pen was dipped in love, her hand guided by love 
as she wrote the messages that the Spirit of Love gave her. 

Though so devoted to her life-work here, she never forgot 
her parents at home. She ever shared lovingly with them 
what the Lord gave her, and at one time talked seriously of 
giving up her work here to go and minister to them. When 
visiting this father and mother two years ago we saw her 
love-touches in their home and her gift, on her late leave- 
taking, of a vacuum-sweeper, that thereby she might lighten 
their daily tasks. 

When we started for these hills (Mokanshan) five weeks 
ago, with my good-bye message I left an invitation for her 
to join us in a few days. Her promise to do so was given 
gladly, thinking the next week she would come. The very 
day I had hoped to see her brought the telegram that God had 
taken her to His more Beautiful Hills Above. A sharp illness 
had suddenly prostrated her, and though again and again we 
had seen God raise her up from serious sickness, God -wanted 
her , and so she went, as ever obedient to His call. What a 
glorious change for her, living the wondrous life There, and 
still serving her Kiug. 

The others of her Committee and her co-workers would 
gladly have had the privilege that has been given to me, and 
perhaps fulfilled it more worthily. But I thank God for it. 
She was the one to absolutely understand every cry of my soul, 
and the hours spent with her are indeed a “rosary” to me. 

I think the aim of her life was to get Goa's plan . From 
the battlements of heaven 1 feel she would like to pass it down 
to us—His plan for our lives and our service. We may get it 
as she did, in hours of prayer and communion, waiting before 
God, and then the doing and living of it will not only brighten 
our lives and the lives of others, as her life has done, but 
gladden the very heart of God. Shall we ofteuer wait and 
listen to get God's plan? 

I seem to see her dear face as I write, and to hear her say 
questiouingly but very lovingly, “This is surety not in praise 
of me f'' 
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Oh, no, dear heart; it is “to the praise of the glory of 
His grace." His grace, which worked so wondrously in her 
because she was so yielded to it, and which waits to work also 
in you, dear reader, and in me. 

M. M. F. 

Mokanshan, November ioth, 1916. 


3n flOcmoriam Edna McKewan Brack. 

—(HERE are few experiences that test our faith more than 
seeing a strong worker called in the full vigor of youth, 
from a desperately needy field. Is it because our eyes 
see so clearly the needs of this sad old world, but are 
so blind to the possibilities of the unfettered service of those in 
that Other World ? 

All Shantung has been shocked by the sudden death of 
Miss Edna McKewan Brack, of Weihsieu. Two years ago she 
came out with her sister, Ruth, a trained nurse. Missionaries 
of years of experience were uuauimous in the opinion that 
rarely have they seen two young women better fitted for service 
in the foreign field. Vigorous and robust in health, so keen 
were they in the study of the language that instead of the 
indigo blueness of most young missionaries during the first few 
months of study, these girls are said to have “ laughed their 
way through their first year of study.” The Chinese were 
quick to feel the reality of their spirit of comradeship ; and in 
isolated villages groups of women awaited eagerly the time 
when Miss Edna should have finished her language work and 
could go to them to lead them from darkness into His mar¬ 
vellous light. Nor were they one whit more eager than she ! 
She counted the days until the tiresome time of preparation 
should be over ; and her joy was great when she found herself 
on the very threshold of her work. 

Early in the spring, an old trouble, exophthalmic goitre, 
began to show signs of returning. But Miss Brack vigorously 
pursued her study and although feeling the heat of the summer 
terribly, she took in July with credit a most comprehensive 
language examination extending, even for her swift pen, over 
three whole days, and occupying for the average student one 
full week. The first two weeks of September she prepared for 
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a class in the Weihsieti Bible Institute, for which work she was 
exceptionally well fitted by her training in the Bible Teachers’ 
College of New York. But by this time her pulse was running 
so high that she was forced much against her will to try a 
period of rest. That two weeks of “rest” meant a small 
library of Chinese and English books in constant use by her 
bedside ! And until the day she went Home, her mind was 
iucessantly active, planning and praying for the work she loved. 

Toward the end of September she went to Tsinan where 
everything that human skill could suggest was done, but 
without effect. Ou October ioth she quietly slipped away. 

And we who have watched her progress with the language 
and who set such high hopes ou her future —? We stand and 
look at the fields white already unto harvest; and wonder, 
wonder why her vigorous young arms were not permitted to 
glean for the Master ! God lift the darkness which has settled 
upon us and give us one reassuring glimpse of the joyous, 
effective service of those who have gone to that Other Field ! 
We only see now how we need her here ; how much she could 
have done here. Who shall say what great service she is doing 
for Shantung even now ? May her zeal stir some strong young 
women at home to press out to the field to take up the work 
she so reluctantly laid down ! 

(Mrs. C. K.) Mabel Milham Roys. 


3n flDemortani Mrs. Effie Moore Dobson 

RS. Effie Moore Dobson, wife of Dr. W. H. Dobson of 
Yeuugkong, Kwangtung, passed away at Hongkong, 
August 26th, 1916. She was a mother to everyone, 
especially to a large number of girls and women at her 
Station. No house was too distant, or street too filthy to 
prevent her carrying the Gospel message of comfort to Chris¬ 
tians and non-Christians. During the past two years she 
severely overtaxed herself undertaking to prepare a class 
of Bible-women in addition to her household and hospital 
ward duties. The vastness of the work and the scarcity of 
laborers often brought sobs and tears as she yearned with the 
Christ love. Humble and uncomplaining she lived for the 
women she loved. She had an excellent knowledge of the 
vernacular and was daily in the women’s ward of the hospital 
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comforting, mothering, and teaching the patients, to whom her 
coming was the event of the day. Thousands have seen the 
Christ in her kindliness and love. 

For seventeen years Mrs. Dobson endured most uncomfort¬ 
able journeys in evil-smelling junks out at sea, through pirate- 
infested regions lying between Canton and Yeungkong. Though 
the sights, odors, and sounds even to a man were disgusting, 
still she went without complaint, love and faith in her Master 
fully sustaining her. Her love for husband and children was 
only second to that for Christ; no sacrifice was too great; a 
kind, loving mother, a greatly beloved wife. 

“Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 

A fellow-farer true through life, 

Heart-whole and soul-free.” 

At times she did not see the face of a white woman for 
months, and at one time did not leave her isolated station for 
nearly three years, there being no one to help the women and 
girls during her absence. New missionaries always found a 
sincere welcome at her table and in her heart. A Good House¬ 
keeping Club for young Chinese mothers made her one of a 
very intimate and endearing circle. She originated the idea of 
a package for mothers at a distance from the hospital to use 
at the birth of children. 

The first school for girls in the Yeungkong district was 
opened by Mrs. Dobson, and, having been a public school 
teacher in Los Angeles, California, before she married, she was 
able to give good counsel in educational matters, in which she 
took great interest. Her two boys, now eight and ten years of 
age, have had no other teacher. She seemed to be at the time 
of her greatest usefulness when the Master called her to His 
higher service. A host of friends in both Chiua and America 
knew her as a kind, thoughtful hostess, sister, and friend. 

“Weep not, O Friend, we should not weep: 

Our Friend of friends lies full of rest: 

No sorrow rankles in her breast, 

Fallen fast asleep. 

She sleeps below, 

She wakes and laughs above ; 

To-day, as she walked, let us walk in love ; 

To-morrow follow so.” 

4 ‘Let her own works praise her in the gates.” 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance. 

Topics for Universal and United Prayer, 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER }lst to SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 th. 

Sunday, December 31st, 19x6. 

Texts for Sermons and Addresses. 

“ Another year’s respite .”— Luke xiii. 8, 9. 

“ Christ the Head of the Church . ”— Eph. i. 22, 23. 

“ The triumph offaithfulness in national life." —Hab. ii. 4, 

“ The only ‘ if .’ ’’—John xii. 31, 32. 

“ The God of our fathers ."— 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

“ The constraint of Christ's love."—2 Cor. v. 14. 


Monday, January 1st, 1917. 

Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 

THANKSGIVING—For the witness of tlie living Church and of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

For the two eternal facts: “He hath made Him to be sin for us Who 
knew no sin.” “He. . . liveth, and was dead.” 

For the spirit of sacrifice that has been purging human life. 

For the deepening of spiritual thought and life within the Church. 

HUMILIATION—For our failure to live in “the communion of tile 
Holy Ghost.” 

For worldliness and the spirit of compromise in the Church. 

For the desecration of the Lord’s Day, the neglect of the Sanctuary, the 
contempt of God’s Word, and the decay of Family piety. 

Scripture Readings 

Psalm ciii. 1-5 ; Romans viii. 31-39; Psalm li.; Revelation iii, 14-32. 

Tuesday, January 2nd, 1917. 

The Church Universal—The “One Body" of which Christ is the Head, 

PENITENCE—For the failure of the Church to bear such faithful and 
united witness as would make its influence more deeply felt among professedly 
Christian nations, 

PRAYER—For such a realization of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit as may lead to revival. 

For the purification of the Church in every community throughout 
the world. 

For the growth of a spirit of unity amid diversity of operations. 

For the love that embraces all mankind. 

Scripture Readings 

Isaiah liv. 2-5; John xx. 19-23; Acts ii. 1-4; 1 Cor. xii. 4-7. 


Wednesday, January 3rd, 1917. 

Nations and their Rulers. 

PRAYER—For the world-wide recognition of the supreme law of love. 
For the development of brotherhood among the nations. 

That the growing spirit of nationalism may be guided by Christian ideals. 
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That righteousness, mutual consideration, and forbearance may prevail, 
and lasting peace be established, 

That men of integrity, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, may rule the 
nations. 

Scripture Readings 

Psalm xxiv.; Psalm ci.; i Timothy ii. 1-8; i Peter ii. 13-25. 

Thursday, January 41b, 1917. 

Missions among Moslems and the Heathen, 

PRAYER—That the Church may give the Gospel in its fulness to the 
human race. 

That evangelical doctrine may not be surrendered by missionaries in 
order to compromise with false teaching and systems. 

That a tactful, faithful, and fearless presentation of Christ may be made 
to Moslems. 

That wisdom may be given in dealing with mass movements in India, 
racial problems in Africa, and tendencies toward materialism in China 
and Japan. 

Scripture Readings 
Psalm ii.;*Luke iv, 40-44; Romans xvi. 25-27. 


Friday, January 5th, 1917. 

Families , Schools, Colleges , and the Young, 

PRAYER—That Family altars may be multiplied, and parents be in¬ 
fluenced to pray with their children as well as for them. 

That true Religion may have first place in all education. 

That teachers may be able to instruct with knowledge, moral force, and 
spiritual power. 

That young people may be led to Christ and experience “ the joy of 
salvation ” through full consecration. 

That the movement in colleges and schools may be further widened and 
deepened. 

Scripture Readings 

1 Kings iii. 5-15 ; 2 Timothy iii, 14-17; Matthew xix. 13-T5. 


Saturday, January 6th, 1917. 

Missions at the Home Base and Among the Jews. 

PRAYER—That Christians may no longer remain unconcerned while sin 
is working death among their neighbours. 

That an “ atmosphere ” may be created that will make men ashamed of 
intemperance and lust, of gambling and selfishness, of luxury and pride. 

That Ministers and lay workers may be more intent on individual 
conversion. 

That Christians may remember their debt to the Jews, and for Christ’s 
sake seek to help them into the Eight. 

Scripture Readings 
Psalm ii.; Luke x. 25-37 i Romans xi. 13-24. 
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Report of Union Medical College, Tsinanfu, China, for 1915. 

The admirably illustrated aud well printed report of the Union 
Medical College is one of the best pieces of work of its kind 
which has come to our hands. This booklet of twenty-four pages, 
apparently printed in England, devotes more than half of its space 
to pertinent pictures showing its location, buildings, equipment, 
staff aud graduating classes, as well as a reproduction of the plans 
for the new out-patients’ department, and the three-storey hospital 
building. Some indication is given in the postscript of the outlook 
made possible by the assistance of the China Medical Board. The 
main events of the year were the completion aud opening of the 
new hospital and out-patient dispensary, the attendance of 46 
students throughout the year, and the initiation of a scale of charges 
for out-patient treatments, which fortunately has not resulted in 
any decrease of patronage to the institution. The pamphlet gives 
evidence of the admirable foundations which have been laid for 
great work in medical education. 


$e 35. The Wonders of the Sea. Series. 
ft Jtfe, tf) Dwellers in rock pools. 

M Hi. Wonders of the shore. 

® M f®. The lobster anil his relations. 

M H. Sea birds. 

nmmm . Oxford Industrial Readers. 
lid ^5 $£. A visit to a woollen mill. 

A visit to a cotton mill. 

Translated by Y. S. Uoh, Edited by Dr. A. P. Parker. Oxford University 
Press , China Agency. Wenli. 30 cts. Order from C. L. S., 443 Honan 
Road . 

Each of these books has three beautiful coloured full page 
illustrations and numerous black and white pictures printed on art 
paper. They are exceedingly well got up. The style is clear and 
direct. The Oxford University Press is to be commended for its 
enterprise in printing these books in Chinese and issuing them in 
such elegant form. It is to be hoped that a large circulation will 
reward the effort. 


g* Jfj fit The Women’s I.trr arv. Scenes fromlBen Hur and other tales 
of the Christ. By Misses I, aura White and Yuen YH-yrng. C. L. S. 
Mandarin. Illustrated , 20 c/s. 

An illustrated booklet of stirring tales well calculated to 
interest aud enthuse its readers with an admiration for the Christ 
and his followers. 


S tf ife 1 c $ ft 0 f- %. Foundation Truths. By W. W. Lockwood, Revised 
and Edited by Y. K. Woo. Association Press of China. Wenli. 10 cts. 

This book is not an exposition but a statement of foundation 
truths, Man’s Place in the Universe, Our Relation to God, etc. 
Expository texts are given aud questions suggested. Those who 
read this book are expected to do their own thinking. 
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Difficulties confronting Students Volun¬ 
teering for the Ministry. By Ting Li-mei. Association Press. 

An earnest effort to help young men at a critical period of 
their lives. Well fitted to accomplish its purpose. 


S U lit H ii HHH. The Sacraments. By Rev. G. A. Clayton. 

The Friendship of Jesus. By Rev. C. H. Fenn, d.D. 

ffir M M * 3E IS ?2f. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Hopkyn 
Rees, D.D. Three little booklets of the C. L. S. “ Deeper Truths ” series. 
Well written and well printed. Wenli. 3 els each, $2.25 per 100. 

1*1 Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Service. By Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, D.D. 2nd Edition . C. L. S. Wenli. 

That there is a real demand for Dr. Gordon’s books the in¬ 
creasing sale testifies. No Christian can read this book without 
being the better for it. It is a good book well done. 


^ SS. Life of William Penn. By Rev. Isaac Mason. C. L. S. Wenli, 
10 cts. 

In the midst of the thunders of war which reverberate even to 
the farthest point of the Far East, will anyone have time to read 
and learn the lessons taught by the life of the apostle of peace? 
The preachers of militarism are many aud powerful. This is a still 
small voice lifted in the interests of peace. Whoever passes the 
book on will be doing a good work. 


The Progress of Dbmocracv. By J. H. R. Masterman. 

Translated by Rev. Isaac Mason. Wenli. C. L. S. 1 5 cts. 

“Freedom's battle once begun, Bequeathed by bleeding sire to 
son, Though baffled oft is ever won.” The battle of Democracy is 
not won in the West yet and has only begun in the East, but the 
opposing forces are weakening all along the line. Democracy makes 
progress and this book tells the Chinese how the tide began to turn. 


7 * Ul fit 3fir- Early History of Christianity, By Rev. K. Fritz and 
Basel Mission, Lilong. 

A scholarly booklet of forty pages in excellent Wenli. It 
recites the early struggles and eventual triumph of Christianity. 
A book a scholar would value. 


@1 £ SI it- The Grace-bestowing Gospel. By Rev. c. A. Nelson. 
$t.£o per too. 

Si ffi 3 E S 5 ffSr by fa Fullness of the Holy Spirit. Two little 

booklets published by the Baptist Publishing House, Canton. 


J. D. 


The Nevius Publications. 

Dr. and Mrs. John L,. Nevius were, during their lives, inde¬ 
fatigable workers, and out of a wide experience and keen sympathy 
for the Chinese, with a clear understanding of the needs of the 
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Christian churches and schools, have left behind them some excellent 
books that ought not to be lost sight of by the workers of to-day. 

In her will Mrs. Nevius generously left a sum of money, the 
income of which is to be used to keep the Nevius’ publications 
before the public, either by printing new editions, revising, or in 
any other way deemed wise by the committee. 

Attention is called to the advertisement appearing in this 
number of the Recorder and it is hoped workers will carefully 
look over the books listed and make use of all they can. In case 
of large orders being given reductions may be made on application. 


Peace. A Magazine in English and Chinese. Issued four times a 

year. Price 40 cts. per annum. 

Frankly, the title of this magazine led us to expect something 
different from what we found. We are hoping to see some day a 
paper in Chinese devoted to Peace propaganda, which will help to 
save China from the evils of militarism, and we thought from this 
title that such a paper had appeared, but soon discovered other¬ 
wise. The “aim” of the new magazine is stated to be “to set 
forth the truth as taught by Jesus Christ, aud lead men to believe 
in Him,” which is a worthy aim, and one to which we all wish 
success, as it is precisely the one we all have as missionaries. 
Some of the articles are in Chinese, with or without translations; 
others are in English, with copious notes in Chinese; so that the 
magazine has an educational value to students of both English 
and Chinese. The subjects dealt with in this first number are 
attractive, including such titles as “Evolution and Religion,” 
“The Study of the Bible,” “ What is Peace? ” “The Conquest 
of Sin,” and some questions aud answers on subjects which are 
live ones to Chinese Christians. It is to be hoped this magazine 
will find a useful place among those for whom it is chiefly intended. 
It is curious to note that while the title aud particulars are given 
in Chinese, with equivalents in English, an exception is made in 
the case of when it is stated that the magazine is 

issued by “The Literature Committee of the North China Diocese 
of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui.” Why lapse into Romaniza- 
tiou? Can it be because of the difficulty of fiuding an equivalent 
which it is justifiable for any one mission to use? 

I. M. 


Friends Beyond Seas, Headley Bros. 3/6 net , cloth. 

This is a neat and well-illustrated volume written by Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkin, Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
London, and sometime missionary at Chengtu. The author’s 
name is well-known, and is a guarantee of careful writing, states¬ 
manlike vision, and stimulating thought. The object of the book 
is stated to be “to trace the history of foreign mission endeavour 
in the Society of Frieuds from the days of Geo. Fox until now, aud 
to discuss the relation of Quakerism to the missionary movement.” 

Some 250 years ago individual Quaker ministers, both men 
and women, felt the call to service abroad, aud visited many 
countries in the love of the Gospel. Some even started for China, 
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but met with obstruction and were shipped back from Alexandria. 
This enthusiasm cooled down, and while occasional missionary 
journeys are recorded, it was not till about the middle of last 
century that the call to definite foreign mission service began to be 
felt by Friends as a whole. Those were days of conservatism, and 
enthusiasts met with many obstacles, which happily their faith and 
zeal enabled them to surmount, with the result that the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association was commenced just 50 years ago. 

India was the first field entered, then followed work in Madagas¬ 
car, Syria, China, and Ceylon. From small beginnings the work has 
continued to grow, and now the F. F. M. A. has no missionaries, 
besides which other Friends are working abroad under other 
organizations, so that next to the Moravians, British Friends have 
the largest proportion of missionaries to home membership of any 
Church. The membership in foreign countries is about one-fifth 
that of home. The F. F. M. A. reports a total of 120 schools, with 
7,000 scholars. The annual income in Britain is over ,£1 for every 
man, woman, and child in the home membership, and the income 
from the native Churches is steadily growiug. 

While of special interest to Friends, this volume will be found 
interesting also to the general reader, and in particular to students 
of missionary history, and to all who wish to understand more of the 
aims and place of Friends in the world-wide missionary movement. 

M. I. S. 


The TrA.il to the Hearts oe men. By Abe Cory, F. //. Revell Co., 
jv. r. 1916. pp. 332. 

This is a story of missionary adventure in China (though the 
term “ missionary ” is avoided, and the enterprise is called by less 
objectionable names—as elevating the Orient, and getting the 
“trail”). The hero, Paul Redmond, suddenly emerges without 
visible preparation as the traveled and accomplished sou of a rich 
merchant. But Paul loves Madeline and Madeline is not enamored 
of the “ Orient” as is Paul. Hence many troubles which are not 
settled even in chapter xlviii which is called: “To the Trail’s 
Knd,” meaning by “End” the beginning. (There should be 
another chapter to tell what Madeline really accomplished after all. 
Frances and Catherine are each superfluities.) Dr. Means’ real 
name was ‘ Nilcam ’ and he is strong on hygiene and other innova¬ 
tions. Paul drains a lake with no visible means at band ami has rice 
planted on the reclaimed land. He also superintended revolutions, 
etc., “on the side,” and did what in modern slang are termed 
difficult “stunts” with apparent ease and with alacrity. “Fou- 
chou” is near Nanking, but is not Wnhu. The officials are 
horridly hostile and fluently friendly according to circumstances. 
The Yankee skipper who uses picturesque nautical and ichthyologi¬ 
cal oaths of course leaves his money to Paul, although Paul’s own 
father dies unrelentingly, cutting him off with nothing because 
Paul sticks to China. But Madeline probably got it all in the end, 
and perhaps gave some to Paul to drain other lakes, etc., etc. 
The future history of Paul aud Madeline should make a still more 
instructive volume, which we await with impatience. 

a. h. a 
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THE MISSIONARY HOME. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : More than a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans took over the Mis¬ 
sionary Home from Mr. Dalziel. 
It was a very doubtful business 
proposition, but they did not go 
into it as a business but as a very 
important and helpful branch of 
missionary work. During all 
these years, through prosperity 
or adversity, they have main¬ 
tained this haven for missionary 
workers. Other boarding houses 
have come and gone, but the 
Missionary Home has steadily 
kept open its doors. It has 
grown from a small, though 
important, institution to a large 
and still important auxiliary. 
Thousands of visitors have tar¬ 
ried for a longer or a shorter 
time within its walls and have 
always found a satisfactory ac¬ 
commodation at reasonable rates 
and a willingness to help and 
accommodate for which no re¬ 
muneration was asked or given. 

Now, after all these years of 
service, Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
have arrived at that place where 
they might naturally expect 
some fruit of their labors in 
rest and without regard to 
the future of the Home. But, 
at this very time, owing to a 
concatenation of circumstances, 
Mr. Evans finds it harder to 
maintain the Missionary Home 
than at almost any previous 
time. There may be at any un¬ 


expected moment a large number 
of visitors. This happens espe¬ 
cially during conferences and 
after the arrival of steamers from 
abroad. In order to accommo¬ 
date the maximum number of 
visitors, a large staff of 
helpers and servants has to be 
maintained. When the number 
of visitors dwindles, it may be 
for days at a time, the expense 
for maintaining this staff has to 
go on just the same, as does the 
rent. Then, too, the advent of 
the railroads has diminished the 
patronage of the Home. In the 
old days of boats, visitors would 
tarry longer, leisurely making 
their arrangements to leave. Now 
Shanghai is catching the hurried 
spirit of a railroad centre. An 
increasing number of missions 
have established their own busi¬ 
ness centres in Shanghai, and a 
good deal of business in this way 
has been lifted out of the hands 
of the Missionary Home. In 
these various ways a good deal 
of the income of the Missionary 
Home has been cut down. 

Now, this is an appeal for 
loyalty to an institution that 
has been of untold benefit to a 
large part of the missionary 
body in China, and which even 
now, in face of all other facilities, 
is an indispensable adjunct. 
Just what would we all do with¬ 
out such a centre ? Some, of 
course, for one reason or another 
can be independent of it; others 
may be so at times. But con¬ 
sidering all the exigencies of 
coming and going in Shanghai, 
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it would be a serious loss were 
the Home to be abolished. If 
there were uo Missionary Home, 
no doubt there would at once be 
a movement to fill the gap. The 
Home, however, is here, though 
struggling hard to maintain an 
independent existence. 

Now, may we not all in so far 
as we are able, come to the 
rescue ? Because of its long 
and honorable history and its 
readiness to help in every time 
of need the Missionary Home 
has a peculiar claim upon the 
loyalty of all those who, other 
things being equal, are able to 
patronize it. 

This is not written at the 
request of Mr. Evans. In fact it 
is written without his knowledge. 
It is not an appeal for funds. 
It is an appeal for appreciation 
through loyal patronage when¬ 
ever possible. 

Are there not enough to rally 
around the Missionary Home 
and show to the faithful workers 
who have so long maintained it 
that we are not indifferent either 
to its success or to its future ? 

Yours, etc. 

P. Frank Prick. 

Nanking. 

NORTH CHINA BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : As several com¬ 
munications have been received 
from readers of the Recorder 
asking for information about the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
referred to in your October issue, 
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kindly permit me to make the 
following statement:— 

The North China Branch of 
the R. A. S. was instituted in 
1857, and from its beginning has 
had many missionary members, 
including most of the well-known 
names of the past half century. 
Valuable coutributions to knowl¬ 
edge have been made by 
lectures and journal articles 
from missionaries, as well as 
from others. The present 
membership of the Society is 
about 500, representing many 
professions and pursuits and 
nationalities, and including both 
sexes—the common bond being 
an interest in any or all matters 
concerning the Far East and 
China in particular, and a desire 
to know more about this most 
interesting country and its 
people. 

The annual Journals of the 
Society are such as missionaries 
might read with profit. The 
articles contained are contributed 
by experts on the various 
subjects dealt with. These 
Journals are sent free to mem¬ 
bers, the cost to non-members 
being more than the annual 
subscription, which is $5. Life- 
membership fee is $50. 

Monthly lectures at Shanghai 
during the season are much 
appreciated by those near enough 
to take advantage of them. 
The Museum of things Chinese 
is open to the public, and is 
visited by very many foreigners 
and Chinese. There is an 
excellent library of books on all 
phases of subjects relating to 
the Far East, and this is always 
available for local members, and 
arrangements are willingly made 
for those at a distance to have 
books sent if desired. 

New members are elected on 
being proposed and seconded by 
members of the Society. Mis- 
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sionaries wishing to join, and 
especially those in remote places 
who are not in touch with 
members who could propose 
them, are invited to correspond 
with the Hon. Secretary, 

Isaac Mason. 

5 Museum Road, 

Shanghai, 

A MODERN RESTAURANT, ETC. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I be given the 
privilege of your columns to 
announce to the readers of the 
Recorder and to the mission¬ 
ary body in general, that the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. of Shang¬ 
hai has recently opened two 
departments which seem to be 
filling a long-felt need, both 
among foreigners and Chinese ? 
There are doubtless many who 
are unaware of these additions 
who will be glad to know of 
their existence and that they are 
open both to foreigners and non- 
members of the Association. 

The first is a modern Euro¬ 
pean or American restaurant, 
located on the ground floor and 
fronting on Szechuen Road, 
where a good, wholesome tiffin 
or dinner of four or five courses 
may be had for fifty cents. 
There is also an excellent a la 
carte and short-order service. 
On the mezzanine floor are two 
or three smaller rooms which 
are in constant demand for com¬ 
mittee meetings, dinner parties, 
etc. The manager, Mr. Fong, 
received his trainiug in the 
American Navy, and makes a 
specialty of afternoon teas in the 
winter and ices in the summer. 

The second is a modern, sani¬ 
tary barber shop,—probably the 
first of its sort in China. This 
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is likewise located on the ground 
floor and fronts on Szechuen 
Road immediately to the north 
of the Association entrance, at 
No. 120. Five well-trained bar¬ 
bers are in attendance. The 
prices for foreigners are: hair-cut 
30 cents, shave 15 cents, electric 
face massage, 30 cents; other 
charges in proportion. 

Missionaries are cordially in¬ 
vited to avail themselves of the 
services of these two depart¬ 
ments when staying in or passing 
through Shanghai. 

Faithfully yours, 

Geo. A. Fitch. 
November 21st, 1916. 

NORTH CHINA UNION LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The next term of 
the North China Union Language 
School begins 011 Tuesday, 
January 2, and a new class will 
start work at that time. The 
school has a hostel with rooms 
for twenty-six people, and there 
will be a few rooms free. All 
new students who caunot he 
accommodated in the hostel will 
be assisted in finding places 
near by. 

There are at present seventy 
students in the school, which has 
a staff of thirty-five teachers. 
AU correspondence should be 
addressed to the Director, North 
China Language School, and 
those planning to enroll as stu¬ 
dents should do so as early as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. B. Pettus, 
Director. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR BLIND 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Would you allow 
me to announce through the 
columns of the Recorder that 
there are three young men, 
trained from seven to ten years 
in the Blind School, anxious to 
find employment as organists, 
scripture readers, and teachers 
of the blind. I shall be glad to 
correspond with anyone about 
these young men. Salary is not 
important, so long as they get a 
good home and a sphere of use¬ 
fulness. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. B. Sutton. 


[Decembet 

A REPLY TO “FRIEND OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I suggest that 
your correspondent, “ Friend of 
Righteousness,” will find a reli¬ 
able and practical answer to his 
question in the chapter dealing 
with the subject in Rev. Roland 
Allen’s “ Paul’s Methods or 
Ours.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Gillies. 

C. I. M., Kiangchow, Shansi, 
November x6tb, 1916, 
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Report of Evangelistic Committee, 
adopted by China Council, Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Missions, 
November, 1916. 

PERMANENT FORWARD MOVE¬ 
MENT IN EVANGELISM. 

The Council urges that a care¬ 
fully planned Forward Movement 
in Evangelism be regarded as 
the matter of first importance in 
the work of all our Missions; 
that in all plans for educational, 
medical, or other types of work 
not usually designated as evan¬ 
gelistic, there be the fullest rec¬ 
ognition that direct evangelism 
is an essential part of such plans, 
and that In all the activities of 
our Missions the central place 
be given to our supreme work, 
bringing men to God through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

We urge that this evangelism 
be regarded as a permanent 
movement, the normal expression 


of the life of Jesus Christ in the 
church. In such paramount 
movement there will at intervals 
be special efforts of which the 
Special Week of Evangelism is 
a concrete example. 

Council recommends that this 
Special Week of Evangelism, as 
suggested by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, be adopted 
by all our Missions as the partic¬ 
ular form which the permanent 
evangelistic effort shall take for 
the present year. 

We approve the general plans 
as they have been suggested by 
the Continuation Committee’s 
Special Committee on a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement, espe¬ 
cially commending the emphasis 
placed upon the enlistment of 
the entire church membership. 
It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this policy. 
To develop in groups of ordinary 
Christians the power and the 
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practice of continuous effort in 
bringing others to faith in Christ 
will do more toward accom¬ 
plishing that for which our Mis¬ 
sions were established than any 
line of work we can undertake. 

We recommend that in this 
work the Missions and churches 
aim to reach all classes of society, 
and that particular effort be 
made for that large mass who 
may rightly be called the con¬ 
stituency of the church, composed 
of individuals, families and 
groups with which the church 
already has some relationship. 
In this way the special effort of 
this year can be more closely 
related to all the work of the 
past, and in time form a basis 
for work of the future. 

We recommend to the Evangel¬ 
istic Committees of our Missions 
that they make careful study 
of the suggestive leaflets issued 
by the Continuation Committee, 
since they are a fruitful source 
of information as to successful 
methods. In return for such 
helpfulness, we urge our Missions 
to send to that Committee copies 
of reports, letters, etc., giving 
experience which may be help¬ 
fully passed on to other workers. 

We believe it will be of great 
value, if the leaflets issued in 
Chinese by that Committee can 
be placed in the hands of ail our 
Chinese co-workers and that this 
may be accomplished, we recom¬ 
mend that the chairman of the 
China Couucil be asked to pur¬ 
chase from the Continuation 
Committee a supply of these 
leaflets sufficient to place them 
in the hands of the Chinese 
evangelists throughout our Mis¬ 
sions. 

DEVELOPMENT OP MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT. 

We suggest that efforts be 
made to develop a missionary 


spirit among the churches. We 
note that missionary prayer- 
meetings have proved of value 
in some parts of China, and that 
in some churches offerings for 
foreign missions are regularly 
made. Though the sums are 
probably small, the educational 
value is considerable. 

PROBLEM OF THE LARGER CITIES. 

We urge all the Missions to 
consider carefully the evangelis¬ 
tic problems presented by the 
large cities. In the largest cities 
there would seem to be wisdom 
iu united effort by all the Mis¬ 
sions engaged in work. In Hang¬ 
chow our Mission has joined in 
such union evangelistic effort 
and the prospects for a valuable 
work are good. It might be 
possible for our Missions to help 
In bringing about similar union 
efforts in other cities. The w r ork 
in these large cities calls for 
Chinese workers of tlie highest 
training iu places of leadership, 
and there is also great need for 
enlisting the more able and cap¬ 
able laymen to a larger degree. 

RELATIONS OF MISSIONARIES TO 

SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES. 

We would call attention to the 
need of considering carefully the 
matter of the service which mis¬ 
sionaries may render to churches 
which are self-supporting. The 
severing of financial relationships 
should not prevent, but rather 
open the way for any form of 
service which the missionary 
may render as a helper and 
advisor. We believe there is a 
large field for service in such 
relationships. 

EVANGELISTIC CONFERENCES. 

We note with approval that 
several Missions have held evan¬ 
gelistic conferences and suggest 
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that other Missions consider the 
advisability of similar confer¬ 
ences. We strongly approve the 
proposed plan by which, in the 
Shantung Mission, a picked 
group of Chinese workers will 
be included in the evangelistic 
conference. 

PERMANENT MISSION EVANGEL¬ 
ISTIC COMMITTEE. 

We would recommend that in 
all Missions the Evangelistic 
Committee be made a premanent 
committee. 

Kiangsu Provincial Federation 
Council. 

The seventh annual meeting of 
the Kiangsu Provincial Federa¬ 
tion Council was held in Nan¬ 
king, November 16th and 17th. 
The Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation of Nanking very kindly 
furnished its assembly hall and 
dormitory space, giving ample 
accommodation for all the dele¬ 
gates. There were over forty 
members in attendance, repre¬ 
senting ten churches and bodies 
entitled to representation. Al¬ 
most all were Chinese. The dis¬ 
tricts north of the river were 
sparsely represented, but a fair 
attendance was recorded from 
the remainder of the province. 

The main business of the 
meeting proved to be along the 
line of two subjects of consider¬ 
able importance. One was the 
matter of urging upon the Pres¬ 
ident, and through him upon 
the Parliament, action with 
regard to the status of religion 
in China which will leave perfect 
liberty of faith to all citizens. 
The movement towards resus¬ 
citation of Confucianism was 
keenly deprecated, and a strong 
telegram signed by the president 
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and vice-president of the Council 
was sent to President Ei Yuan 
Hung. 

The other matter which ex¬ 
cited most debate was the ques¬ 
tion which has been before the 
Council for a number of years 
with regard to the propriety of 
receiving those who have be¬ 
come polygamists, before believ¬ 
ing in Christianity, into the 
communion of the ChuTch. The 
action finally taken was not 
Very conclusive inasmuch as the 
Council has no legislative power, 
but the majority of those engag¬ 
ing in the debate appeared to 
favor a degree of toleration in 
such cases, while dealing with¬ 
out compromise in cases which 
may arise after believing in the 
truth. A number dissented from 
this view and there were some 
who desired to learn more clearly 
what is at present the custom in 
the various churches. 

The Council received the re¬ 
port of a committee to which 
had been entrusted the revision 
of its constitution. The revision 
was discussed and, in an amend¬ 
ed form, adopted. The powers 
and purposes of the Couucil are 
not changed, but the method of 
representation is slightly altered. 
The purposes are said to be 
“ for the exhorting and encourag¬ 
ing of the various churches,‘for 
their union and better mutual un¬ 
derstanding, for the interchange 
of opinion in order that the whole 
Church may progress ever to 
higher standards.” The repre¬ 
sentation is as follows : Each 
of the “ kuug hui ” or churches 
is to appoint two representa¬ 
tives—one Chinese and one 
foreign. And for churches hav¬ 
ing more than three hundred 
members an additional repre¬ 
sentative may be appointed for 
each additional 300 or major 
fraction thereof. Where rais- 
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sions have more than twenty- 
five members they may add a 
representative tor each additional 
twenty-five or major fraction 
thereof. Others entitled to 
representation are local preach¬ 
ers' unions, aud bodies bear¬ 
ing a distinct relation to evangel¬ 
istic work, such as the Y. M. 
C. A., the China Continuation 
Committee, the religious papers 
and magazines, Bible and tract 
societies aud the like. 

A number of very helpful 
addresses were given in the 
course of the meeting—one by 
Dr. P. F. Price upon revival 
methods, one by Rev. Ting Li 
Mei upon methods of evangeliz¬ 
ing pupils in the schools, and 
one by Rev. Tong King An upon 
methods of obtaining and prepar¬ 
ing volunteers for the ministry. 
An afternoon meeting was held 
by invitation in the chapel of 
the School of Theology, many 
of the students of which were 
interested listeners during the 
addresses, and part of the debate 
upon the proposed making of 
Confucianism the State religion 
of China. After this meeting, 
the Council was invited to meet 
the faculty aud representative 
students at tea. On the second 
day, a pleasant tea was provided 
by the secretaries of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

The meetings occurring on 
Friday and Saturday, entertain¬ 
ment was arranged to cover 
Sunday, and members of the 
Council occupied the pulpits of 
the various churches of the city. 
The presence of the Council in 
Nanking was highly appreciated. 
This body is felt by the Chinese 
workers in the various churches 
to be peculiarly valuable as a 
means of interchange of thought 
and mutual encouragement. The 
new body of officers chosen is 
as follows; 
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President: Rev. Sun Ilsi-sheng, 
Nanking, 

Vice-President: Rev.A.R. Saunders, 
Yangckow. 

Chinese Secretary: Rev. Hsia 
Kwaug-hsin, Nanking. 

Foreign Secretary: Rev, 5 . Box, 
Shanghai. 

Treasurer : Rev. Z. T. Kaung. 
Executive Secretaries: Rev. R. T. 
Bryan, D.D., Rev. Yuan Shu-ang. 

J. C. Garritt, 
Secretary. 


The Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting. 

Report of an address delivered at the 
Chinese National C. E. Conven¬ 
tion, by Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, 
F.R.G.S., of Chuchow. 

Speaking to the theme of a 
model Endeavor prayer meeting, 
Mr. Remfry Hunt prefaced his 
remarks by calling attention to 
the universality of prayer , its 
creative power, and its unifying 
influences^ Continuing his ad¬ 
dress gauged to the idea of the 
creative energies of the Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting, Mr. Hunt asked 
the audience to stop and think 
what it meant when four and a 
half million Endeavorers were 
united in one solid directive and 
believing prayer-energy, working 
with Christ and the Church for 
the evangelization of the world. 

Much interest was caused by 
Mr. Hunt’s telling the story of 
prayers in all languages going up 
like a mighty wave-power to 
the throne of God. They go up 
in all languages and reach the 
heart of God in one splendid and 
intensive plea—“Thy Kingdom 
come.” Mr. Hunt related the 
story of a Chinese disciple and a 
Hindu disciple meeting on board 
a steamer en route to "some 
distant laud. Neither under¬ 
stood each other’s language. 
Suddenly the face of the Chinese 
lit up with hope as he decided 
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to use the Bible Language of 
Heaven as a means of communi¬ 
cation. He looked smilingly 
into the face of the dark-skinned 
Hindu, and said, “Hallelujah,” 
upon which the radiant and 
gleaming eyes of the Hindu 
brother flashed out a new light, 
as he replied “ Amen.” The 
family of God is one 1 We are 
all united in the same language 
of love ! 

The Christian Endeavor prayer 
meeting was the place where 
one could see the spiritual barom¬ 
eter of the church. It was 
also the watch-tower where the 
pastors and teachers could select 
workers for special service aud 
keep their bauds wisely on the 
reins of organization. At the 
prayer meeting one can mark 
growth in grace, detect any 
coldness, direct warm service 
and encourage the weak and 
erring ones, The status of the 
spiritual life is gauged right 
here. The Prayer Meeting 
Committee holds the vital func¬ 
tion in the life of the Society. 
In the fervid atmosphere of the 
prayer meeting, if it is conducted 
on the right lines, there is 
prevented any frigid zone in any 
department of the work of the 
church, Faithful, earnest, in¬ 
telligent committees will all come 
to the prayer meeting to gauge 
the power-status of any members 
it is on the look-out for. 

Everyone should take part in 
the prayer meeting. In the 
course of his address Mr. Hunt 
gave a demonstration of a model 
prayer meeting. It ran along 
these lines:—Meeting opened 
with prayer. Song. Roll call. 
Several lively songs. Repetition 
of Scripture verses. Requests 
for definite prayer. Few minutes 
in silent prayer. General prayers 
in unison orally, each praying 
kis qw« individual prayer, §o|o 
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or songs by members. Choruses 
dispersed throughout the meet¬ 
ing. Definite work assigned by 
committee to members. Reports 
from sister societies. The local 
Society’s own foreign mission 
work. Letters read from Iudia, 
Chiua, Japan, etc. Correspond¬ 
ence and greetings with societies 
in mission lands. New work 
under consideration. Our own 
spiritual needs and claims. Each 
one link on one more attendant 
for next week’s prayer meeting. 
Repeat Endeavor covenant and 
pledge. Benediction. 

Concluding his address, Mr. 
Hunt pleaded for the supreme 
place to be given to the prayer 
meeting. It is paramount in its 
influence for a new and vital 
life in the societies. The 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour 
whose members agree as a rule 
of their lives to spend at least 
fifteen minutes each morning in 
prayer and Bible reading, med¬ 
itation and personal communion 
with God, and if possible, estab¬ 
lish family worship in their 
homes—these earnest workers 
are those who hold the main¬ 
springs of the prayer meeting 
energies in the place of power. 
Mr. Hunt gripped the audience 
in deep interest as he summarized 
the men whom God had chosen, 
appointed aud used mightily, in 
the Kingdom of God, and these 
as in the persons of Hudson 
Taylor, in opening up China to 
evangelization, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark in the world-wide Y. P. 
S. C. E. movement, John Howard 
in illuminating the prisons of 
Europe, Florence Nightingale in 
sending the little white-winged- 
augel-of-peace ou all battlefields, 
Moody in evangelism, Alexander 
in song —all these men received 
their call on their knees in prayer. 
Let the C. E. prayer meeting 
be li^e the quiet powerhouse. 
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generating its mighty illumin¬ 
ating and propelling forces 
through its clean instruments. 

Christian Endeavor Work in 
Chinese Prisons. 

An address delivered at the Chinese 
National C. E. Convention, by Rev. 

W. Remfry Hunt, F.R.G.S. 

One of the most beautiful 
things about Christian Endeavor 
is that its essential features not 
only embrace a pledged and 
constant attendance at the 
weekly prayer meeting, a pledged 
and actual participation in 
the activities of the Church, but 
it breaks the secret as to how, 
when, where, and what, each 
one shall do and aim at. Its 
prayer topics, its Bible readings, 
its witnessing activities all 
become functional and vocational 
and each young worker finds 
his or her sphere and specializes 
in it. The Y. P. S. C. E. be¬ 
comes the mainspring and the 
pendulum of the clock of the 
Church, and must, therefore, 
move on or move out, it 7 ?mst 
send or end , use or lose, give 
out or give up, these are its 
vital alternatives ! 

The Y. P. S. C. E. in Chu- 
chow soon got to see that a 
mere attendance at the services 
was of no great creative value 
unless direction and inspiration 
had been given to each one to 
do something definite and will¬ 
ingly for Christ. This wooed 
and won many to catch the thrill 
of service. It put a new tonic 
into the life of the church. Some 
did personal work in the schools, 
others in homes, and generally 
the spirit of endeavor developed 
initiative and leadership. 

One of our church members 
was seized and put into prison 
for land troubles. The church, 
as ever, pursued its policy of 
absolute nou-interference. But, 


after awhile, we were allowed 
to visit the prisoner. That 
opened the gates to the prison 
work. We first gained the good¬ 
will of the gaolers. Then we 
were allowed to talk to the 
prisoners. It is not easy. It 
calls for the most delicate hand¬ 
ling and the keenest wisdom. 

Our members followed up 
this service in the city of Chu- 
chow, and of Tsuan Dziao-bsien, 
in Anhwei. The prisons were 
dark, mildewed, dingy and 
verminrinfected. The men were 
filthy beyond description. Some 
were grovelling over their clothes 
and picking out and eating the 
lice. One was insane. One cage 
enclosed six men in six feet 
square of space. Some were 
in for sedition and others were 
murderers. 

Our Endeavor work opened 
doors to light and air. Each 
day the men get a bit of ex¬ 
ercise. There is now more 
hope in their faces, and the 
warders tell us they are more 
easily controlled. Puffed mala¬ 
rial faces are brighter. They 
siug hymns and repeat the 
Scriptures. Some have confessed 
Christ. Some have served 
their full time and been released 
and are witnessing. Christian 
Endeavor aims to make prison 
life reformatory. 

Over the gates of the inner 
prison is written in cynical 
characters, “Past repentance 
now”. It reminded me of the 
inscription in Dante’s Inferno, 
whose portals say, “All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here." 

Coming into the prison one 
day w r e met a branded criminal. 
The Chinese hieroglyphics 
“ Highway robber sentenced,” 
were burned into his face with 
Chinese ink with red-hot need¬ 
les. I spoke to him and he 
muttered a curse. I won him 
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by tact. “ Where, companion 
in distress, are you hailing 
from?” I said in the native 
colloquial. Surprised at my 
inner bit of Chinese etiquette, 
calling him companion in dis¬ 
tress, he leaned to me, and we 
became friends. He was a 
murderer, and was awaiting the 
death penalty. We talked to 
him of sin, the cry of the soul, 
man’s need of a redeemer, and 
it secured us a kindly hearing ; 
a new far-away look came into 
his eyes ; but the curtains were 
soon closed to us. 

With the smile-key of 
sympathy, the touch of a wise 
approach, the music of a song, 
the long dark hours of prison 
life may let in new chinks of 
light that streams from the 
Cross! Let every Endeavor 
Society in China link on to prison 
work . Jesus did not forget it 
as He said, ‘ ‘/ was in prison a?id 
ye visited me .'' 1 It breaks a new 
secret of service in the passion 
of winning men. It enriches the 
savior spirit, and beautifies 
consecration, and glorifies evan¬ 
gelism, and makes the earnest 
Budeavorer an evangelist “to 
preach the gospel to the poor, 
to unloose the prisoner’s chains, 
to preach deliverance to the 
captives, the recovering of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Bord,” 
and to walk with the Bord in a 
new service turning priso?is into 
visions and shedding a new 
gleam of hope among those who 
sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

Action taken by North Kiangsu 
Mission (So. Presbyterian), 
August 1916. 

Resolved: 

ist. That we urge every mem¬ 
ber of the Mission, doctor and 
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teacher as well as ordained 
evangelist, both men and wom¬ 
en, to take every advantage of 
the evangelistic spirit now to 
some extent pervading the Chi¬ 
nese Christian body as well as 
the missionary body and use 
every effort to lead on and 
encourage the Chinese to personal 
work and testimony for their 
Saviour and to real, hearty, indi¬ 
vidual and united evangelistic 
efforts; not necessarily, or per¬ 
haps chiefly, in attempts to hold 
big meetings, but that each 
Christian, in home, in school, in 
hospital, in his own community, 
be urged to use every eudeavor 
and method to gain the interest 
of others and to teach them the 
essentials of the Christian faith. 

2nd. That, in places where 
the way seems open for such, 
and where it is possible to have 
such, protracted meetings be held 
seeking the revival of the Chris¬ 
tians, deeper faith and earnest¬ 
ness and zeal, or the reaching of 
the unsaved, or both. 

3rd. That the Christians, both 
in country out-stations and in 
the main station centers, be en¬ 
couraged and urged to organize 
themselves into bands (perhaps 
ffi jit ®)> where there are not 
already such organizations, and 
go out to the adjoining villages 
and towns and tell the Gospel 
and teach. 

4th. That night schools, espe¬ 
cially at out-stations, be encour¬ 
aged, as evangelistic agencies; 
and that by this and other 
methods we endeavor to have 
every Christian not past middle 
life learn to read the Gospel; 
that not only the regular paid 
Bible-women be encouraged to 
spend much time in the teaching 
of individuals, but that we espe¬ 
cially strive to develop volunteer 
work of women for women; also 
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that efforts be made to secure 
more catechism-teaching and 
Bible-teaching in connection with 
the Sabbath services. 

5th, That, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Special 
Committee on A Forward Evan¬ 
gelistic Movement of The China 
Continuation Committee , a special 
week of evangelism—striving to 
have as many members of the 
church as possible take part 
with a view to reaching all 
classes of people—be observed at 
every station and out-station 
where it is possible and practic¬ 
able to do so, and that, where it 
is convenient, this week be Jan¬ 
uary 28th-February 4th, 1917. 

6th. That we earnestly strive 
not to allow this evangelistic 
movement to be or become ab¬ 
normal or spasmodic, but that, 
by methods used and by every 
effort, in suggesting, directing, 
and controlling, we endeavor to 
make it a normal part of the 
Church life and work. 

Announcement to the Missions 
uniting in the Shantung 
Christian University. 

We are happy to announce 
the action of the University 
Council regarding the names of 
the University and the various 
Departments in both English and 
Chinese. They are as follows: 

Shantung Christian Univer¬ 
sity . 

The School of Arts & Science 
The School of Theology ... 

The School of Medicine ... 

In formal documents the words 
If H will precede the Chinese 
name for the University, but the 
name which will be used iu 
speaking and which we should 
now endeavor to give as wide 
currency as possible is 
* «. 


For those who have come re¬ 
cently to China it may be of 
interest to know that a long 
history lies back of these names. 
The College was founded by 
Dr. Calvin Mateer of the Amer¬ 
ican Presbyterian Mission in 1864 
at Tengchow and was called 
Tengchow College 
It became widely known through 
China because of the strength 
of its graduates both in scholar¬ 
ship and in character. 

On removal to Weihsieu iu 
1904 Tengchow College united 
with the Tsingchovvfu High 
School, founded by the English 
Baptist Mission, and was called 
“The Shantung Union College.” 

In 1905 the School of Theology 
was formed by the union of the 
Presbyterian Theological Class 
with the Gotch-Robinson Theo¬ 
logical College, the latter having 
been founded by the English 
Baptist Mission. In 1910 the 
School of Medicine was es¬ 
tablished at Tsinan on the basis 
of previous union peripatetic 
classes iu Medicine. The Shan¬ 
tung Anglican Mission entered 
the Union in 1914. 

Tsinan is the center of one of 
the great educational units of 
China, including the Provinces 
of Shantung, Honan, Southern 
Chihli, and Northern Kiangsu. 
The Congregational Mission iu 
Shantung and the Canadian 
Presbyterians in Honan are now 
entering the union, and the hope 
is entertained that before long 
all the Missions iu that area 
will find their higher educational 
interests centering in the ^ 

^ With the loyal co-opera¬ 
tion and sympathetic support of 
the Missions and the Chinese 
Church, with which we are 
inseparably connected, we are 
confident that the University is 
entering into a period of large 
and extended usefulness iu the 
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great and common task of ex¬ 
tending the Kingdom of God 
and in the service which we are 
all eager to render to this great 
people. 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer’s Visit. 

The article on Mohammedan¬ 
ism in this number makes it 
timely to mention the visit to 
China which has been proposed 
by Rev.'S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
the well-known missionary and 
writer, now located in Cairo, 
Egypt, in connection with the 
Missionary Study Center there, 
and the Nile Mission Press, and 
serving also as editor of the 
“Moslem World/’ Dr. Zwemer 
has been in correspondence with 
the secretaries of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee concerning 
a visit to China. In May last, 
the Executive Committee voted 
that it was with much pleasure 
that it bad heard of this proposed 
visit, and expressed the hope 
that it might be long enough to 
make it possible to include a 
number of the larger Moslem 
ceuters in the interior of China. 
The Committee suggested that 
the aim of this visit might be (a) 
to help the missions and Chinese 
churches to recognise the pos¬ 
sibility of fruitful evangelism 
among Moslems, and to learn 
how best to present the Gospel 
to them, and to plan for a larger 
use of effective literature spe¬ 
cially prepared for Chinese Mos¬ 
lems, and (£) to endeavour to 
arrange for special evangelistic 
campaigns in some of the larger 
Moslem centers. Dr. Zwemer’s 
recent letters indicate that the 
visit is not yet a certainty but 
that it may be possible for him 
to come for about four months 
in the autumn of 1917. 

This note may serve to suggest 
special prayer for guidance and 
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for all the necessary preparations, 
if the visit is to occur. It may 
serve also to draw special atten¬ 
tion to the importance of direct 
missionary effort to reach the 
Moslems in China. Centers to 
be visited by Dr. Zwemer will 
need to make careful preparation 
and thoughtful provision for 
strong continuation work after 
his visit. 


Special Week of Evangelism. 

The following are to be added 
to the list of churches and mis¬ 
sions reporting preparations for 
a Special Week of Evangelism: 

The Ningpo-Shaoshing Presbytery, 

The Kiangpei Presbytery, 

Kiangsi Conference, M. E. F. B. 

South China Mission, S. B. C. 

Central China District, E. M. S. 

Hankow District, A. C. M. 

Swedish Missionary Society, Hupeh. 

Requests for bulletins have 
come from a number of other 
missions, the names not being 
given in this or previous lists, 
as no report has been received 
of official action in the matter. 
It is evident, however, that the 
concerted movement for more 
aggressive evangelism, in which 
the entire church membership 
will be eulisted, is very wide¬ 
spread. 

Plans have been completed 
for the preparation of eight 
special articles, which mission¬ 
aries in every city having a 
newspaper will have printed in 
these local newspapers during 
the Special Week. Such arrange¬ 
ments already made include the 
papers of Peking and Shanghai, 
and the indications are that 
these articles will have a very 
wide circulation. 

For further information con¬ 
cerning these plans, and for 
other bulletins, write to 

A. E. Warnshuis, 

5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
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Bible Study Conferences. 

The China Sunday School 
Union, in co-operation with the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 
aud Sunday School and Bible 
Study Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee, is con¬ 
tinuing to hold Conferences in 
different parts of China, “ for the 
enlistment, training, aud use of 
the adult lay members of the 
church, for effective Bible study 
and teaching, personal evangel¬ 
istic work, and Christian serv¬ 
ice. ” Such a Conference was 
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held in Chuchovv, Anhwei, in 
October, in connection with the 
Foreign Christian Mission, but 
attended also by a few other 
representatives of other churches 
in that province. Mr. Tewksbury 
is holding a Conference (Novem¬ 
ber 21st to December 5th) at 
Kaifeug, in connection with the 
Evangelistic Campaign, in which 
all the missions in Honan 
province are united. Still another 
Conference is planned to be held at 
Hankow, December 7th to 21st, 
with the four missions of the 
Wuhan center. 


Missionary Journal 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 

Ax Lanchou, September 22nd, to Dr. 
and Mrs. George E. King, C. T. M,, 
a daughter (Mary Pern). 

AT Swatow, October 1st, to Mr. aud 
Mrs. A. W. Edmunds, E. P. M„ a 
son (Alfred Wm. Blair). 

AT Tsiugtau, October 3rd, to Rev. and 
and Mrs. T. H. Montgomery, a 
daughter (Ruth). 

AT Nanking, October 4th, to Dr, and 
Mrs. T. Dwight Sloan, a daughter 
(Margaret Estill). 

AT Peking, October 7th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. John R, Dickson, a daughter 
(Ethel Emma). 

At Mieuchow, Szechwan, October 7th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. F. J. Watt, C. M. 
S., a daughter (Margaret Lillie). 

AT Anshunfu, October 15th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. P. 0 . OlESEn, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Margaret Lily). 

AT Lanchou, October 17th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Diehl, C. and M.A., 
a daughter (Dorothy Muriel). 

AT Yuuuanfu, October 19th, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. C. G. Gowman, C. I. M„ 
a sou (Paul Hudson). 


AT Lanchoufu, October 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Geo. Andrews, Jr., C. I. 
M., a son (Jaiues Mervyu). 

At Shanghai, October 31st, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Parry, C. I. M„ 
a son (David Frederick). 

AT Nanking, November 1st, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. Alexander G. Small, 
University of Nanking, a daughter 
(Margery). 

AT Kaifeug, November 1st, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Poteat, S. B. C., 
a daughter (Anne Carruthers). 

ATTaikuhsien, Shansi, November 1st, 
to Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Hemingway, 
A.B.C.F.M., a daughter (Winifred). 

AT Nauhsuchow, Anhwei, November 
3rd, to Dr. aud Mrs. J. W. WiltSie, 
A. P, M,, a sou (Charles Hastings). 

AT Shekichen, November 4th, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. H. S. Conway, C. I. M,, 
a daughter. 

At Shohchow, November 7th, to 
Mr. aud Mrs. A. G. Waern, C.I.M., 
a son (John Ragnvald). 

AT Changsha, November 9th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Deane LITTLE, W. 
M, S,, a son (George Crawford). 
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AT Changsha, November ixtb, to Mr. 
and Mrs. D. K. SteybE, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Berta Wilbelmine). 

AT Nanking, November i8th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Bullock, Univer¬ 
sity of Nanking, a daughter (Bea¬ 
trice May). 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Weiksieii, Shantung, October 19th, 
Miss E. MauoE Brownlee to Mr. 
H. W. HARKNESS. 

At Swatow, November 1st, H, W. 
Newman, M D., to Miss Ethel 
Smith, both A. B. F. M. S. 

AT Hangchow, November 8th, Mr. 
E. A. Turner, Y. M. C. A., to 
Miss MARY EEEIE Lee, A. P. M„ 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Lucius 
Orren Lee. 

DEATH8. 

Early in October, Rev. Paul Bettex, 
A. P. M., evidently killed by rob¬ 
bers. The body was found in the 
neighborhood of Sheklung, having 
been three days in the river. 

AT Tsunyi, October 27th, Rev. S. R. 
Clarke, C. I. M., from pneumonia. 

In U. S. A., November 3rd, Miss E. 
E. Anderson, M.D., A. P. M., Soo- 
ehow. 

AT Vachow, November 41b, Elisa¬ 
beth Kamilla Sorensen, aged 
three months, from meningitis, 

AT Chicago, U. S. A., November 22nd, 
Dr. w. N. Brewster, m. E, m,, 
Hinghwa, Fukien. 

ARRIVALS. 

October 30th, from England, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. S. Minty and children, 
W. M. M. S. 

November 2nd, from U. S. A., Miss 
P. Moffett, A. P. M., So.; Rev. 
and Mrs. A. B. DeHaan and child, 
A, B. C. F. M.; Rev. and Mrs. E. P. 


Ashcraft and Miss Bernice Wood, 
A. F. M. M. 

November 5th, Mr. and Mis, Frank 
D. Scott, A, P. M., Hangchow. 

November 6th, from U. S. A., Mr. 
and Mrs. N. L- TERMAN, M. E. M. 

November 8th, from U. S. A., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Oliver and children, 
Y. M. C. A.; from England, Mr, and 
Mrs. R. G. Walker and children, 
and Miss 0 . LUCAS, C. I. M.; from 
Scotland, Miss I, AitkEy, M. D., 
U. F. C. S.; from Norway, Dr. 0 . 
Eckfelt, Mr. L. H. Braafladt 
and family, Misses E. AckERSon, H. 
Hjeldness, A. Thonstad, N, L. M. 

November 18th, from U. S. A,, 
Bishop and Mrs. W. S. Lewis, Dr. 
and Mrs. H, H. Lowry, Miss Inez 
Marks, Miss Beatty, Miss Penny, 
all M. E. M,; Rt, Rev. F. R. Graves 
and Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, 
A. C. M.; from England, Mrs. A. E. 
Evans, C. I. M. 

November 20th, from England, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Sawdon and 
child, and Miss Mira L. Cumber, 
Friends’ Mission; from Australia, 
Rev. S. Eaton, C. I. M. 

November 25th, from England, 
Misses J. R. Anderson and E. Rice, 
C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

October 29th, to England, Rev. B. 
H. Jackson and daughter, F. F. M. A, 

October 30th, to England, Mrs. J. 

L. Lewis, and two children, E. B. M, 

November 4th, to U. S. A., Mrs. 
J. H. Pyke and Miss Marian Frank, 

M. E. M. 

November 13th, to Canada, Rev. 
and Mrs. E. A. Brownlee and son, 
C. I. M. 

November 19th, to U. S. A., Mrs. 
C, W. Pjruitt and son, S. B, C. 

November 4tb, to U. S. A., Dr. 
Mary W, Niles, A. P. M. 



THE LATE REV. JOHN ROSS, D.D. 
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Dr. T. H. P. SAILER, A.B., Ph.D., is a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Educational Review, He has been on a visit 
to China since October ist, 1915, and has made a special survey of 
Middle Schools, in connection with the East China Educational 
Association. He is Educational Secretary of the Presbyterian 
(North) Board of Foreign Missions. He is also the Secretary of 
the American Section of the Committee on Christian Education on 
the Foreign Field, and a member of the American Board of Mis¬ 
sionary Preparation. 

Rev. Eewis Hodous is a member of the American Board, aud 
has been in China about fourteen years. Most of his time has been 
spent in a theological school and evangelistic work. He is at 
present in charge of the Foochow Union Theological School. He 
has been in a good position, therefore, to study the subject of 
which he treats. 

Mr. Herbert E. House of Eos Angeles, California, has had 
considerable connection with educational work in China. In 1898 
he conducted a private school in Tientsin, and in the same year 
became private tutor in the family of Yuan Skih-k‘ai. He has 
been an earnest student of Christian education in China and an 
enthusiastic promoter of the same. In the latter capacity he served 
the Canton Christian College for several years, in the course of 
Which he traveled constantly over all of eastern China, from Canton 
to Peking, studying educational affairs. 

Rev. James Neave is a member of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission who, after spending two years in India, came to China nine¬ 
teen years ago. Most of his time here has been spent in Chengtu. 
His principal work has been evangelistic. For four years he lived 
among the Thibetans. In addition, he has had experience in press 
work and in Bible translation work. 

Rev. Samuel E. Meech is a member of the Eondon Mission¬ 
ary Society who has been in China about forty-four years, most of 
which time has been spent in Peking. For thirty-three years he 
was engaged in evangelistic and educational work: for about the 
last eleven years he has been in union theological work. He is 
Chairman of the North China Tract Society. 




Bird’s-eye view of famous Buddhist Monastery at Bao Hwa Shan, where is 
found probably the most diversified forest in Eastern China. Used by the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry for part of their field work. 



The Agriculture and Forestry Students surrounding the three highest priests 
at Bao Hwa Shan. The priests were very friendly. 



One ot the old priests near the Monastery, who watches over “ Lung Tan,” the dragon 
pool. One of the so-called dragons can be seen near the bottom of the jar. 

The dragon is supposed to have some control over the rains. 

AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY WORK, UNIVERSITY OF NANKING. 

See Editorial and Correspondence. 





















The river bank at I.ting Tan, on the way to the Buddhist Monastery 

ol Bao Hwa Shan. 


Students on field trip at Bao Hwa Shan. 


The native method of threshing rice is not only laborious but wasteful. 
AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY WORK, UNIVERSITY OF NANKING. 
See Editorial and Correspondence. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev. Donald MacGillivray, D. D., is a member of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty- 
eight years, eleven of which were spent in Honan and seventeen 
in Shanghai. His work in Honan was evangelistic ; since 
coming to Shanghai he has been connected with the Christian 
Literature Society in literary work. 

Mrs. Jonathan Goforth is a member of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty-eight 
years. In so far as able, she has given time to doing pioneer 
evangelistic work and is at present engaged in assisting in 
conducting revival missions. 

Rev. Ellis Evan Jones, M. A., B.D., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, who has been 
in China about thirteen years, which have been spent in 
Ningpo, mainly in educational work. He is at present, 
however, doing both evangelistic and educational work. 

Dr. Y. Y. Tsu is a member of the Faculty of St. John’s 
University in Shanghai. His article is a translation of one 
prepared for the new Chinese Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. It 
will enable us to keep in touch with some of the ideas that are 
stirring the Chinese. 

Rev. George Leclyde Gelwicks, B.A., is a member of 
the Hunan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.A., 
who has been in China about fourteen years. Most of his time 
has been spent in general evangelistic work. 

Rev. Gilbert George Warren is a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission, who has been connected with 
missionary work in China for about twenty-nine years. His 
work has been of a general type. 

Rev. Earl Herbert Cressy, B.A., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. He has been in 
China five years. His work has been both educational and 
evangelistic. He is a member of the Sub-committee of the 
China Continuation Committee on the Social Application of 
Christianity. 

Mr. C. G. Fuson, B.A., F. R.G.S., is a Professor in the 
Canton Christian College. He has been in China about ten 
years, engaged in educational work in connection with the 
Canton Christian College. 
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WILLIAM CHALMERS BURNS. 

(See page 149.) 


















THE EATE PROFESSOR F. C. COOPER, M.SC 






REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D D., LL.D., 

Is the Founder and the Father of the Christian Endeavour Movement. For 
31 years he has devoted himself to its interests without receiving one penny 
of salary from the C. E. Movement. He is one of the world’s best known 
men and will come to China for the second time to attend the National 
Christian Endeavour Convent on to be held at Hangchow, April 6 10, 1916. 
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Rev. John Leighton Stuart, B.A., B. Litt., D.D., son 
of the late Dr. J. L. Stuart, of Hangchow, is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, South. Dr. Stuart has spent 
three years in Hangchow in evangelistic work, and eight years 
in Nanking in theological teaching. At present his special 
work in the Nanking School of Theology is in the Department of 
New Testament. He is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry, and 
of the China Continuation Committee Sub-committee on 
Theological Education. 

Rev. Wm. Nesbitt Brewster, B.A., S.T.B., D.D., is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. He came to 
China in 1890 and has spent his entire time in evangelistic 
work in Fukien Province. His work in connection with the 
Biblical School for training preachers has been combined with 
evangelistic supervision. He has also had connection with 
press and editorial and translation work for nearly twenty years. 

Rev. O. C. Crawford is a member of the Central Cbiua 
Mission of the American Presbyterian Church. He has been 
engaged in evangelistic work in Soocliow for the past fifteen 
years, with it present Board and Committee work, as well. 
He is a member of the Soochow Colloquial Revision Committee, 
and acting chairman of the China Council. 

Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees, D.D., is a member of the London 
Missionary Society. He has been in Cbiua thirty-three years, 
having spent nine years in Peking, two years in Tientsin, 
nineteen years in Siaochang, Chihli, and three years in 
Shanghai, engaged in evangelistic, theological, literary, and 
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Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., of the American Church 
Missiou, is well known to all of our readers from his long 
residence in China as Bishop of the Shanghai Diocese. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Innocent (Figourovsky), Chief of the 
Russian Orthodox Mission, has been in China for the past 
twenty years, having spent a year in Shanghai, a year in 
Dalny, a half-year in Harbin, and the remainder of the time in 
Peking, largely engaged in translating the Holy and Ritual 
Books of his Mission into Chinese. 

W. W. Lockwood, Ph.B., known to many of our readers 
as Secretary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A., writes from a knowl¬ 
edge of twelve years’ experience in the Shanghai work. He 
is a member of the committee which organized and conducted 
the first Social Service Conference some two or three years ago. 

Samuel Couling,- M.A., has spent some thirty-two years 
in China, formerly in connection with the English Baptist 
Mission, spending most of his time in educational work. He 
is now engaged in private literary work. He was President of 
the Shanghai Missionary Association (1915-16). 

Mrs. C, M. Lacey Sites has given us an interesting study 
as a result of an extended visit in Korea. She has for some years 
been very actively engaged in evangelistic and Bible-teaching 
work in and about Foochow. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss E. M. K. Thomas, a member of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes from an experience of twenty years 
on the mission field in Fukien province. 

Victor Emmanuel Swenson, A.B., B.D., a member 
of the Augustana Synod Mission, has been engaged in evan¬ 
gelistic work in Hsuchow and Kiahsien, Honan, for the past 
three years. He is a member of the Board of Management 
of “Lutheran ”, the organ of the Lutheran Church in Central 
China. 

Rev. Otto Schultze, one of the Directors in China of 
the Basel Missionary Society, has been for many years 
engaged in work amongst the Hakkas in eastern Kwangtung 
In addition to extensive evangelistic work, he has devoted 
much time to literary work and has translated or revised 
a large part of the recently-published version of the Old 
Testament in Hakka. Mr. Schultze is a member of the 
China Continuation Committee. 

Rev. Percy J. Smith, a member of the English Baptist 
Mission, has spent twelve years in China, engaged in evangel¬ 
istic and educational work, with also some student work in 
connection with the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Taiyuenfu. He is now Field Secretary of the English Baptist 
(Shansi) Mission. 

Rev. Geo. Hunter McNeur, a member of the New 
Zealand Presbyterian Mission, has been in China for the 
past fifteen years, largely engaged in evangelistic work in 
Canton and neighboring markets and villages, and also teaching 
in the Union Theological College. Pie is at present Chairman 
of the Provincial Christian Council, and a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Chinese Recorder. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Henry Sloan Coffin, D.D., a graduate of Yale University 
and Union Theological Seminary (post-graduate course in the 
Theological Seminary of the University of Edinburgh) has been 
for some years pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
also Professor of Homiletics in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. He is well known to many as the author of the 
following books: “The Creed of Jesus and Other Sermons,” 
“ Social Aspects of the Cross,” “University Sermons,” “The Ten 
Commandments, with a Present-day Application,” and “Some 
Christian Convictions.” 

During the past summer Dr. and Mrs. Coffin visited China, 
specially to meet the missionaries and see the work at Nanhsu- 
chow, An., which Madison Avenue Church supports. Dr. Coffin’s 
addresses at Ruling and Peitaiho, on “ The Social Aspect of the 
Gospels,” were highly appreciated. He has put emphasis upon an 
aspect of the Gospels that is specially needed by missionaries in 
China just now. He has given us visions and started us thinking. 
The gratitude and best wishes of hundreds of missionaries go with 
Dr. and Mrs. Coffin as they return to their home field. 

Charles A. Stanley, A.B., B.D., a member of the American 
Board Mission, has spent twelve years in Techou, Shantung, in 
educational and evangelistic work, as Principal of the Porter 
Academy and lower schools. He was formerly on the Board of 
Managers of the North China Educational Union, and is at present 
Honorary Treasurer of the Shantung-Honan Educational Associa¬ 
tion. 


Kenneth Scott Eatourette, B.S., B.A., M.A., Ph.D., of 
the Yale Mission, Changsha, after about eighteen months in educa¬ 
tional work in China (1910-1912), was compelled to leave on 
account of health reasons. He is at present Assistant Professor of 
History in Reed College, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A., but is hoping 
to return to China within two or three years. 

Edward Waite Thwing, of the International Reform Bureau, 
Peking, came to China in 1887, spending eight years in Canton, 
as a teacher of Theology and Science in Canton Christian College and 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and in country evangelistic 
work, engaging also for four years in newspaper work. Previous to 
this time he was for nine years Chinese Secretary and General 
Superintendent of Chinese Missions in Hawaii, under the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Board. His present work is in connection with various 
reforms, anti-opium, anti-cigarette, temperance, etc., with evangel¬ 
istic work carried on through Chinese newspapers and preaching 
services. 
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